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THE  COMMISSION. 

A.  CAMPBELL. 

Arthub  S.  Habdt  )     Province  of  Ontario  :   Victoria  by   the  Grace   of 

Attorney-General  pro  tempore     >  ^od  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  BriUin  and 

under  R.  S.  O.  cap.  13,  sec.  3.       j  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  John  Charlton  of  the  village  of  Lynedoch,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Robert  Bell  of  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  in  the  county  of  Carleton,  William  Coe  of  the  village  of  Madoc,  in  the 
county  of  Hastings,  and  William  Hamilton  Merritt  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the  county 
of  York,  Esquires,  our  Commissioners  in  this  behalf.  Greeting  : 

Whereas  in  and  by  chapter  seventeen  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario  it  is  enacted  that 
whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  deems  it  expedient  to  cause  enquiry  to  be 
made  into  and  concerning  any  matter  connected  with  the  good  government  of  our  Province 
of  Ontario  or  the  conduct  of  any  part  of  the  public  business  thereof  or  the  administration 
of  justiee  therein,  and  such  enquiry  is  not  regulated  by  any  special  law,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  may  by  the  Commission  in  the  case  confer  upon  the  Commissioners  or  persons  by 
whom  such  enquiry  is  to  be  conducted  the  power  of  summoning  before  them  any  party 
or  witnesses  and  of  requiring  them  to  give  evidence  on  oath  orally  or  in  writing  (or  on 
solemn  affirmation  if  they  be  parties  entitled  to  affirm  in  civil  matters)  and  to  produce  such 
documents  and  things  as  such  Commissioners  deem  requisite  to  the  full  investigation  of  the 
matters  in  which  they  are  appointed  to  examine,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  then 
have  the  same  power  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  to  compel  them  to  give 
evidence  as  is  vested  in  any  court  of  law  in  civil  cases. 

A5D  WHEREAS  it  has  appeared  expedient  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  Province 
in  Council  that  a  Commission  under  the  great  seal  of  our  said  Province  should  issue  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  Mineral  Resources  of  our  said  Province 
snd  the  Measures  for  their  Development. 

Now  KNOW  IE  that  we  having  and  reposing  full  trust  and  confidence  in  you  the  said  John 
Charlton,  you  the  said  Robert  Bell,  you  the  said  William  Coe,  and  you  the  said  William 
Hamilton  Merritt,  do  hereby  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Executive  Council  of  our  said 
Province  appoint  you  the  said  John  Charlton,  you  the  said  Robert  Bell,  you  the  said  William 
Coe  and  you  the  said  William  Hamilton  Merritt  our  Commissioners  in  this  behalf  to 
esquire  into  and  report  upon  the  Mineral  Resources  of  our  said  Province  and  the  Measures 
for  their  Development,  giving  to  you  our  said  Commissioners  full  power  and  authority  to 
summon  before  you  any  witness  or  witnesses  and  to  require  him  or  them  to  give  evidence  on 
oath  orally  or  in  writing  (or  on  solemn  affirmation  if  such  witness  or  witnesseb  is  or  are 
parties  entitled  to  affirm  in  civil  matters)  and  to  produce  to  you  our  said  Commissioners  such 
documents  and  things  as  you  may  deem  requisite  to  the  full  investigation  of  the  premises, 
together  with  all  and  every  other  power  and  authority  in  the  said  act  mentioned  and  author- 
ised to  be  by  us  conferred  on  any  Commissioner  appointed  by  authority  or  in  pursuance 
thereof.  And  we  do  require  you  our  said  Commissioners  forthwith  after  the  conclusion  of 
such  enquiry  to  make  full  report  to  our  said  Lieutenant-Governor  touching  the  matters  con- 
cerning which  the  said  enquiry  is  to  be  made,  together  with  a  return  of  all  or  any  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  you  our  said  Commissioners  respecting  the  same. 

To  HAVE,  HOLD  AND  ENJOY  the  Said  office  of  Commissioners  as  aforesaid  during  the  pleasure 
of  our  said  Lieutenant-Governor. 

And  we  do  appoint  you  the  said  John  Charlton  to  be  the  Chairman  of  our  said  Com- 
mission. 

And  we  declare  that  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  Archibald  Blue  of  the  said  city  of 
Toronto,  Esquire,  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  our  said  Commission,  and  we  do  hereby  appoint 
him  Secretary  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

*  (M.C.) 


X. 


In  TBSTiifONT  whereof  we  have'  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent,  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  our  said  Province  of  Ontario  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness  the  Honorable  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Knight  Commander  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  member  of  our  Privy  Council  for  Canada, 
etc,  etc.,  etc.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  Province  of  Ontario,  at  our  Government  House, 
in  our  city  of  Toronto,  in  our  said  Province,  this  sixteenth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eiarht  and  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  our  Reign. 


By  Command, 
(Signed)  ARTHUR  S.  HARDY,  SecreUry. 


THOMAS  GALT,  Administrator. 
Arthur  S.  Hardy  )     Province  of  Ontario  :    Victoria   by  the  Grace  of 

Attomev-General  pro  tempore     >  ^^  ^^  *^®  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

under  R.  S.O.,  cap.  13,  sec.  S.       j  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


To  Archibald  Blue  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  Esquire,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  respecting 
the  Mineral  Resources  of  Ontario  and  their  Development,  Greeting : 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  seventeen  of  the  revised  Statutes  of  our  Province 
of  Ontario  we  did  by  our  certain  Letters  Patent  and  Commission  under  the  great  seal  of  our 
said  Province  bearing  date  the  sixteenth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  appoint  John  Charlton  of  the  village  of  Lynedoch,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  Robert  Bell  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  in  the  county  of  Carleton,  William 
Goe  of  the  village  of  Madoc,  in  the  ooimty  of  Hastings,  and  William  Hamilton  Merritt  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the  county  of  York,  Esquires,  our  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  Mineral  Resources  of  our  said  Province  of  Ontario  and  Measures  for  their 
Development. 

And  whereas  the  Administrator  of  our  said  Province  in  Council  deems  it  expedient  that 
you  the  said  Archibald  Blue  should  be  associated  with  the  said  Commissioners  in  the  said 
work. 

Now  therefore  know  you  that  we  having  and  reposing  full  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
loyalty,  ability,  integrity  and  discretion  of  you  the  said  Archibald  Blue  have  constituted  and 
appointed  and  by  these  presents  do  constitute  and  appoint  you  the  said  Archibald  Blue  to 
be  a  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  in  our  said  Commission  contained  and  recited,  and  do 
associate  you  the  said  Archibald  Blue  for  that  purpose  with  the  said  John  Charlton,  Robert 
Bell,  William  Coe  and  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  hereby  fully  and  effectually  giving  and 
granting  unto  you  the  said  Archibald  Blue  all  and  every  the  like  powers  given  and  granted 
by  our  said  Commission  to  the  Commissioners  therein  named  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  if  the  said  powers  and  authorities  were  herein  and  hereby  particularly  mentioned  and  ex- 
pressed, and  as  if  you  the  said  Archibald  Blue  had  been  appointed  by  said  original  Letters 
Patent  and  Commission. 

And  we  do  command  the  said  John  Charlton,  Robert  Bell,  William  Coe  and  William  Ham- 
ilton Merritt  to  receive  you  the  said  Archibald  Blue  as  their  said  associate. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent  and  the  great 
seal  of  our  said  Province  of  Ontario  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness  the  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  Gait,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  of  our  High  Court  of  Justice  for  Ontario,  etc.,  etc.,  etc..  Administrator  of  our 
Province  of  Ontario,  at  our  Government  House,  in  our  city  of  Toronto,  in  our  said  Province, 
this  twenty-fifth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  and  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  our  Reign. 

By  Command, 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  S.  HARDY,  Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Commission  upon 
THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ONTARIO 
AND  Measures  for  their  Development. 


To  THE    Honorable  Sib  Alexandbb  Campbell,  K.O.M.Gm 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario : 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  mineral 
resources  of   the  Province  and    measures  for  their   development    have  to  Scheme  of  the 

enquiry. 

state  for  the  information  of  Your  Honor  that  at  their  first  meeting  held  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  after  conferring  with  the  members  of  your  Qovemment 
on  the  nature  and  scope  of  their  duties  under  the  terms  of  the  Commission, 
the  following  scheme  or  plan  of  enquiry  was  agreed  to,  viz  : 

I.  The  geology  of  the  Province,  with  special  reference  to  its  economic 
Qiincrals  :  assigned  to  Dr.  Bell. 

IL  Detailed  description  and  maps  of  the  working  mines  and  important 
undeveloped  mineral  occurrences  of  the  Province,  together  with  all  matters 
▼hich  appertain  to  mining  engineering  :  assigned  to  Mr.  Merritt. 

III.  Trade  in  mineral  products,  showing  exports  and  imports,  shipping 
facilities  for  ores,  building  stones,  etc.,  and  a  general  enquiry  into  the  causes  of 
depression  in  the  mining  industry  of  the  country  :  assigned  to  the  Chairman. 

IV.  Information  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  mining  laws  and  regu- 
lations, with  a  view  to  the  giving  of  greater  encouragement  to  our  mining 
industry  :  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 

v.  An  enquiry  into  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  metallurgical  industry. 


Xll. 


^Evidence  of 
■witnewes. 


with  special  reference  to   the  smelting  of  iron  and  other  ores  :  assigned  to 
the  Secretary. 

yi.  Other  measures  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries,  embracing :  (1)  The  organisation  of  a  bureau  of 
mines  for  the  Province ;  (2)  the  founding  of  a  geological  and  mineralogicai 
museum  ;  (3)  The  collection  and  publication  of  mining  statistics ;  (4)  Tech- 
nical instruction  in  its  relation  to  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  first  of  these 
subjects  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  second  to  Mr.  Merritt  and  the  third 
and  fourth  to  the  Secretary. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  report  that  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  should  be  arranged  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  foregoing 
heads,  so  that  each  subject  or  section  should  be  complete  in  itself  and  that 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  evidence  of  each  witness  might  appear  in  their 
natural  and  appropriate  relation. 


Sessions  of  the  Commission  for  hearing  evidence  were  held  at  thirty-seven 
Sessions  of  the    places  in  the  Province,  from  Ottawa  in  the  east  to  Rat  Portage  in   the 

Oommission  for 

^^ence  west,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  witnesses  were  examined  under  oath, 

comprising  among  their  number  explorers,  prospectors,  miners,  mine  and 
quarry  owners,  mine  captains  and  superintendents,  mine  brokers,  mining 
engineers,  civil  engineers,  land  surveyors,  geologists,  assayers,  chemists,  metal- 
lurgists, scientists,  iron  founders,  brick  makers,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  pipe 
manufacturers,  iron  makers,  copper  and  nickel  smelters,  mechanics,  lawyers, 
bankers,  merchants,  capitalists  and  speculators.  Mines,  mining  locations  and 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  places  where  the  Oommission  met  were  examined,  and 
careful  enquiry  respecting  them  was  made. 

Several  other  important  districts  and  places  were  also  visited  by  members 
of  the  Commission,  with  the  object  of  procuring  special  or  desirable  informa 
tion.  The  extensive  magnetic  iron  ore  range  in  the  region  west  of  Lac-de- 
milles-lacs  and  the  Black  Bay  lead  region  on  lake  Superior  were  explored  by 
Dr.  Bell,  while  Mr,  Coe,  Mr.  Merritt  and  the  Secretary  made  a  journey  tc 
the  iron  ranges  in  northern  Minnesota,  near  the  Ontario  boundary.  Mr, 
Merritt  also  visited  the  Michigan  School  of  Mines  at  Houghton.  The  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  in  the  latter  part  of  1888  visited  the  Columbia  Schoo] 
of  Mines  in  New  York,  the  office  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Washington, 


ISpecUl 
information. 
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and  famacea  and  steel  works  at  Pittsburg,  Fa.,  at  Ohattanooga,  Tenn.^ 
and  at  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Another  object  of  the  visit  to  Birmingham 
was  to  enquire  into  the  merits  and  witness  the  operation  of  the  Henderson 
process  for  eliminating  sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  iron  and  converting 
it  into  steel.  An  accident  to  the  machinery  prevented  their  observing 
this  process,  but  they  were  fortunate  in  arranging  for  a  careful  test  and 
report  upon  it  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Oarlick  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  metal- 
lur^t  whose  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  extends  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  His  report  appears  in  the  Appendix.  The  Secretary  also 
Tisited  during  the  summer  of  1889  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Edison  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  to  witness  the  operation  of  an  electrical  machine  invented  to  purify  and 
concentrate  magnetic  iron  ores,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  College, 
and  several  iron  furnaces  and  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Henry  on  lake 
Champlain. 

The  data  of  the  report  are  original  and  historical.    The  Ck)mmission  has  not 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  but  has  pursued  the  course  marked  out  for  S2^5jli*5?t- 
itself,  and  it  professes  to  present  no  inference,  opinion  or  statement  of  fact 
which  is  not  warranted  by  the  evidence,  the  study  and  observation  of  its 
members,  or  the  testimony  of  the  highest  authorities. 

In  the  Section  devoted  to  the  geology  of  the  Frovince  a  systematic  account 
is  given  of  each  one  of  its  rock  formations.     This  part  of  the  report  could  not  Sketch  of  tht 

geology  of  the 

be  prepared  without  employing  geological  terms,  but  the  simplest  expressions  '^^  °®** 
have  been  used  and  a  glossary  of  many  terms  has  been  appended  in  order 
that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  recid  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  geological 
science.  To  make  the  description  more  complete  and  intelligible,  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  sketch  some  of  the  general  geological  features  of  North 
America  beyond  the  borders  of  Ontario  and  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the 
leading  characters  in  connection  with  its  geology.  The  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  make  a  statement  of  facts  only,  disregarding  everything  of  a  purely 
theoretical  character.  This  Section  has  been  written  with  the  advantages  of 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Greological  Survey  from 
its  inception  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  embodies  the  results  of  the 
hitest  researches  not  only  of  members  of  that  service  but  of  various  other 
investigators.  In  its  preparation  advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  any 
new  or  hitherto  unpublished  information  known  to  the  writer. 


The  reports  of  the  (Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  although  of  mnch  Yalae 
Early  sources  of  for  reference  as  to  details  in  the  various  Provinces,  are  too  numerous  and  too 

information  are 

nnge.  yoiQQiinous  for  the  use  of  any  one  who  can  spare  only  time  to  acquire  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  geology  of  his  own  Province.  Moreover  as  these 
reports  extend  back  through  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  most  of  them 
are  inaccessible  to  the  public,  and  much  of  what  was  stated  in  the 
earlier  volumes  has  been  superseded,  modified  or  largely  supplemented  by 
more  recent  investigations.  The  limits  of  the  Province  having  been  recently 
extended  far  beyond  those  which  were  formerly  recognised,  any  previous 
account  of  its  geology  would  now  be  incomplete,  even  if  the  data  in  refer- 
ence to  the  added  territory  had  been  available.  But  no  pretence  is  made  to 
cover  the  field  in  this  work.  A  full  account  of  every  branch  of  the  subject 
or  of  any  locality  has  not  been  attempted ;  that  would  occupy  several  volumes, 
and  the  aim  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  present  in  compact  form  infor- 
mation upon  all  matters  coming  within  the  scope  of  its  inquiry.  The  geo- 
logical Section  however  embraces  the  most  recent  and  the  best  established 
views  on  all  points,  and  gives  prominence  to  the  Archaaan  rocks,  which  cover 
Speoiai  promin-  the  greater  part  of  Ontario  as  now  bounded,  and  which  are  important  from  the 

enceifiTen  to 

bearing  fonna-  <X5currence  in  them  of  various  economic  minerals  in  the  Huronian  and  Upper 
Laurentian  systems.  The  description  of  the  various  formations  of  the  Cam- 
brian, Silurian  and  Devonian  systems  is  briefer,  the  fullest  account  being 
reserved  for  those  which  are  richest  in  minerals.  Such  are  the  Animikie, 
yielding  silver  ore ;  the  Nipigon,  in  which  native  copper  occurs  ;  the  Trenton, 
which  produces  petroleum  and  natural  gas ;  and  the  Onondaga,  which  holds 
the  beds  of  salt  and  gypsum. 

The  classification  of  rocks  which  has  been  followed  is  that  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Logan,  the  accomplished  founder  and  for  twenty-seven  years   the 

ClaBBiflcation  of 

og?of  toe  *^*' director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  The  geology  of  the  mining 
districts  is  described  in  greater  detail  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Province, 
and  the  geological  relations  of  some  of  the  principal  mineral  products  are 
given  as  examples  to  illustrate  their  general  character  in  the  districts  referred 
to.  Additional  facts  on  these  subjects  are  mentioned  in  the  Section  on  mines, 
especially  on  the  occurrence  of  iron  ores  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  eastern 

Sources  of  new    ^^^  q£  ^)^q  Province,  and  much  new  information  available  for  these  purposes 

information.         r  »  *^       '^ 

has  been  collected  by  the  Commission  or  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
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nessea  A  supplementary  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Sudbury  district  and 
of  the  mining  operations  there,  brought  down  to  the  month  of  October,  1889, 
is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

A  practical  business  basis  has  now  been  reached  in  the  development  of  a 
namber  of  our  minerals,  as  for  example  in  the  production  of  salt,  petroleum,  Mininsr  opera- 

tiom  on  a  bnsl* 

phosphate,  mica,  cement,  gypsum  and  building  stones,  and  in  the  manufacture  ^ingaiow 

progroaa. 

of  brick,  terra  cotta,  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  The  silver  and  copper  and  nickel 
mines  are  also  being  worked  with  much  skill  and  energy^  and  at  the  few  loca- 
tions where  deep  shafts  have  been  sunk  and  galleries  have  been  driven  the 
existence  of  large  ore  bodies  has  been  demonstrated.  Iron  mining  has  been 
intermittent  hitherto,  but  its  operations  will  doubtless  assume  a  permanent 
place  as  a  source  of  one  of  our  largest  mineral  products  when  we  shall  have 
the  steady  demand  of  a  home  market  to  provide  for,  besides  such  foreign 
markets  as  we  may  be  able  to  secure.  It  may  also  be  confidently  hoped  that 
gold  mining  will  become  one  of  the  established  industries  of  the  country, 
especially  if  attention  be  given  to  our  refractory  ores  and  should  the  economic 
treatment  of  them  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  cost  of  mining  machinery,  much  of  which  is  not  yet  made  in  Canada, 
is  a  matter  of  common  complaint  with  mine  owners,   as  is  also   the  high  some  loasea  of 

advantage  speci- 

freight  charges  on  machinery,  supplies  and  ore ;  but  these  are  losses  of  advan->  ^^' 

tage  which  the  enlightened  good  sense  and  liberality  of  our  Governments 

and  our  railway  companies  may  be  expected  to  overcome.     In  no  other  way 

can  a  country  add  more  directly  to  its  wealth  than  by  raising  and  utilising  its 

minerals,  assuming  it  to  possess  them  in  commercial  quantities  ;  for  not  only 

are  manufacturing  industries  of  many  kinds  created  to  treat  them,  but  the  importance  of 

the  industry. 

raw  material  may  itself  be  said  to  be  created  by  the  labor  expended  in  search- 
ing for  and  mining  it.  Whatever  lessens  the  cost  of  raising  minerals  and 
-whatever  facilitates  their  shipment  to  the  best  markets  are  the  most  obvious 
means  of  aiding  the  industry ;  and  in  so  far  as  governments  can  remove 
burdens  imposed  by  themselves,  or  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  by  building  or 
granting  aid  to  build  roads  or  railways,  they  to  that  extent  make  the  success 
of  mining  operations  possible. 

Explorers  and  prospectors  are  the  pioneers  of  mining  enterprise.    They  have 
already  proven  that  our  Province  contains  almost  all  of  the  economic  minerals 


the  fiscal  year  1888  was  13,544  tons,  valued  at  $39,595,  all  but  ten  tons 
of  which  was  mined  in  Ontario  and  exported  to  the  United  States. 
For  the   calendar  year    1888    the    shipment   of    iron  ore   from   the   lake 

The  Ontario.  "  *^ 

•oi^Tlnd  ifTn.  ^^P®"^^  mines  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  lake  Erie  ports 
ttSSeSTeon"  amounted  to  6,023,279  long  tons,  or  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
times  as  much  as  the  entire  export  from  Canada.  This  ore  was  worth 
$15,000,000  at  the  ports  of  shipment;  about  $6,000,000  was  earned  by 
the  lake  marine  in  its  transportation  to  lake  Erie  ports,  and  a  large  but 
unknown  amount  by  the  railway  companies  over  whose  lines  it  was  carried 
to  furnaces  at  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere.  For  the  calendar  year  1889  the 
total  output  of  the  lake  Superior  mines  was  7,292,754  tons,  showing  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  5,917,063  tons,  or  430  per  cent.  Ontario  undoubtedly 
possesses  large  quantities  of  iron  ore  that  might  be  delivered  at  all  the 
furnaces  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  as  cheaply  except  for  the 
duty  as  the  ores  of  lake  Superior,  but  her  mines  are  almost  absolutely  idle. 

The  increase  in  the  world's  production  of  iron  from  1800  to  1888  has 

been  nearly  thirty-fold,  it  having  grown  from  825,000  tons  in  the  former 

to  23,194,500  tons  in  the  latter  year.     Of  the  product  of  1888  Great  Britain 

Canada's  insig-    fumished  34  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  28  per  cent.     The  world's 

nifioant  share  in 

the  world's  min-  product  of  steel  for  the  same  year  was  9,630,477  tons,  and  of  this  amount 

eral  and  metal-    ^  j  i         »  > 

Irjif**'  P~^^*^-  Great  Britain  fumished  35 J  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  30  per  cent. 
Yet  in  the  vast  movement  of  industrial  forces  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  over  three-fifths  of  which  centres  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  Canada  has  relatively  an  insignificant  part,  its  total  amount 
of  wrought  and  puddled  iron  in  the  calendar  year  1887  being  only  31,501 
tons  and  of  steel  7,326  tons,  while  its  make  of  pig  iron  in  the  fiscal  year 
1888-9  was  only  24,822  tons. 

Our  situation  naturally  suggests  comparison  between  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors,  and  when  we  observe  the  rapid  increase  of  mineral  development  in 
the  United  States,  the  great  stream  of  capital  flowing  in  upon  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  and  south,  and  the  transformation  of  regions  but  lately 
almost  uninhabited  into  scenes  of  industrial  activity,  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  irresistible  that  if  we  could  succeed  in  directing  enterprise  to  our 
own  mineral  districts  results  of  like  kind  would  surely  follow.  More 
Progress  of  the   than  one-half  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  the  mines  and  mineral  properties 

Industry  under 

free  conditions,  of  this  Province  is  held  by  Americans,  in  spite  of  the  repellent  conditions 
imposed  by  trade  policies  upon  both  sides,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might 
further  be  attracted  may  be  conceived  by  observing  the  growth  of  the 
industry  in  neighboring  States. 
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The  nnmeroas  complaints  heard  by  the  Commission  respecting  the  min- 
ing laws  of  the  Province  made  a  careful  enquiry  into  that  subject  necessary, 
and  in  addition  to  the  information  given  and  the  suggestions  offered  by  maftiy 
witnesses  the  mining  laws  and  regulations  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  Mining  lawi  of 
vorld  have  been  examined  and  digests  of  them  prepared,  so  that  our  own 
laws  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  wide  experience.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  your  Commissioners  however  that  very  radical  changes  are  demanded. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  which  relate  to  '*  mining  claims "  are  found  by 
experience  to  be  unsuited  to  the  occurrence  of  minerals  in  this  Province, 
▼here  no  alluvial  deposits  of  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  properties  are  being  secured  under  them.  It  is  only  in  the 
provisions  which  relate  to  ^'  mining  locations "  that  changes  in  the  law  are 

felt  to  be  desirable. 

• 

The  custom  of  terming  a  mining  location  a  mine  is  itself  misleading  and 
tnischievous,  and  unfortunately  the  terms  are  S3monymous  as  defined  by  the 
Act,     Mining  men  and  capitalists  have  not  infrequently  met  with  disappoint-  Mining  locaUont 

and  n&M  used 

ment  in  this  Province  by  being  brought  to  see  a  "  mine  "  which  has  turned  m  synonymous 

tenns. 

oat  to  be  only  an  undeveloped  location,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
mistakes  it  is  desirable  that  the  term  should  be  clearly  and  accurately 
<iefined. 

The  prospector  and  the  explorer  have  special  claims  for  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  for  without  their  services  many  years  may 
elapse  before  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country  are  made  known.     They  Prospectors  and 

•^   explorers. 

should  have  easy  access  to  sources  of  information  ;  geological  and  topographi- 
cal maps  of  the  territory  they  propose  to  examine  should  be  placed  in  their 
hands  if  available ;  records  of  every  transaction  in  mining  locations  should 
be  open  to  their  inspection,  and .  they  should  be  permitted  to  file  and  prove 
claims  at  the  local  agencies.  The  right  of  staking  out  claims  might  also  be 
conceded  in  unsurveyed  districts,  under  proper  regulations.  But  in  all  cases 
it  is  desirable  that  proof  of  discovery  of  a  mineral  vein  or  deposit  within  the  - 
limits  of  the  location  applied  for  should  be  furnished  before  a  claim  is  filed. 

The  extent  and  number  of  locations  which  one  person  or  company  may  claim 
or  hold  cannot  easily  be  regulated  in  practice,  and  while  in  all  cases  the  tenure 
of  mineral  lands  should  be  subject  to  working  conditions,  it  does  not  seem  to 
your  Ck>mmissioners  that  a  wise  or  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  a 
provision  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  bar  the  profitable  invest- 
ment of  capital.     One   strong  company,   if  not  hindered   by   a  too  narrow  Extent  and 

,  ,         ,  .111,-1  number  of  loca- 

area,    may   employ   more  men    and    raise  more  minerals  than  half  a  dozen  tions,  and  work- 
ing conditioiui. 

weaker  concerns.      But   prospectors,   explorers  and   miners   deserve   to   be 
^nrowraged  in  the  acquisition  of  locations  of  small  area,  and  if  their   con- 
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yeniences  are  better  suited  with  the  privilege  of  buying  forty  or  even  twenty 
acres  instead  of  the  present  minimum  of  eighty  acres,  subject  to  working 
conditions,  the  country  stands  to  gain  rather  than  to  lose  by  the  sale  of  the 
smaller  area. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  impressed  with  the  danger  which  threatens 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by  the  Province  in  prospecting 
for  minerals.  They  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  many  scenes  of 
desolation  where  forest  fires  had  swept  over  wide  districts,  leaving  blackened 
tree  trunks  and  fire-scorched  wastes  in  the  place  of  hills  and  valleys  once 
Dftoyer  of  forest  covered  with  valuable  timber.     The  loss  to  the  Province  from  this  cause  has 

flrM  in  profpect- 

ing  for  minerals,  reached  many  millions  of  dollars  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  constant 
danger  of  further  disaster  attends  the  business  of  prospecting  for  minerals  in 
the  forest  regions.  Moss  and  leaves  often  conceal  mineral  veins,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  danger  arising  from  carelessness  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
unscrupulous  persons  sometimes  set  out  fires  and  bum  valuable  tracts  of  timber- 
land  merely  to  facilitate  their  own  work  of  search  for  minerals ;  and  still 
oftener  fires  are  started  by  the  carelessness  and  even  recklessness  of  sports- 
men, tourists,  missionaries,  surveyors  and  others.  This  new  danger 
to  our  forest  wealth  is  one  which  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Qovemment  and  the  Legislature,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  simpler  plan  of 
keeping  a  check  upon  prospectors  and  explorers  than  to  require  each  one  to 
take  out  a  license  at  the  nearest  land  office,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee, 
granting  him  permission  to  search  for  minerals  within  a  district  of  defined 
boundaries. 

The  Act  contains  no  provision  for  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  and 
Health  and        although  no  law  can  ensure  workmen  against  the  occurrence  of  accidents  or 

wtdfiiy  of  minen, 

andooilecUon  of  the  effects  of  foul  air,  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  that  every  possible  precau- 
tion for  their  health  and  safety  should  be  taken.  Neither  is  there  any  provi- 
sion for  the  recovery  of  claims  against  employers,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
mining  laws  of  many  other  countries,  but  it  may  be  that  the  general  statutes 
afiTord  sufficient  facilities  to  mine- workers  in  the  collection  of  wages  without 
special  provision  being  made  to  suit  their  particular  circumstances. 

The  mining  industry  may  be  carried  on  in  a  country,  as  it  is  in  many 

sections  of  countries,  without  the  smelting  of  metallic  ores  being  undertaken. 

Mining  and        Great  Britain  imports  large  quantities  of  iron  ores  for  her  furnaces  from 

imelting  of  iron  i     i         /.     i      • 

ores.  Spain,  Elba,  Sweden  and  elsewhere,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  iron  ores 

raised  in  the  mines  of  the  lake  Superior  ranges  are  shipped  to  furnaces  in 
Ohicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  other  centres  of  iron-making  in 
the  United  States.     This  practice  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  iron  masters 
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to  make  mixtures  of  ores  suitable  for  free  smelting,  as  well  as  to  produce 
the  various  grades  of  iron  required  by  the  manufacturers.  But  wherever  the 
conditions  are  favorable,  mining  and  smelting  may  be  carried  on  most  advan- 
tageously as  the  complements  of  each  other.  If  sufficient  supplies  of  fuel, 
£ux  and  a  suitable  quality  of  ore  are  found  close  together,  the  best  location 
for  a  furnace  is  at  the  mine,  especially  if  there  are  facilities  for  shipping 
the  product  to  market.  It  is  unquestionably  in  a  country's  interest  not  only 
to  smelt  its  own  ores,  but  to  refine  and  manuflEusture  the  metals,  providing 
always  that  the  various  operations  can  be  carried  on  economically  and  with- 
out taxing  other  interests  indefinitely  for  their  maintenance. 

The  history  of  the  iron  industry  in  Great  Britain  proves  conclusively 

that  its    growth    and    prosperity    have    depended    upon    a  knowledge   of 

methods  and  processes.     Towards   the   middle  of  the   last  century,  before 

mineral  fuel  began  to  be  used  in  blast  furnaces,  the  total  yearly  make  of  pig  iron  Growth  and  pros- 
perity dependent 

in  that  country  did  not  equal  the  production    of   one  furnace  of  medium  o?»w»o^i«d«« 

•'  ^  sr  olprocewei. 

capacity  at  the  present  day.     The  industry  was  threatened  with  extinction, 

from  which  it  was  saved  by  the  genius  of  Abraham  Darby,  who  discovered  the 
means  of  using  bituminous  coal  as  furnace  fuel  by  converting  it  into  coke. 
He  worked  out  the  problem  in  the  sweat  of  a  sleepless  brain,  and  the  narra- 
tive of  his  achievement  is  one  of  the  most  touching  in  the  long  story  of  the 
triumphs  of  man  over  matter.  Darby's  discovery  was  the  beginning  of 
Britain's  career  as  the  chief  iron  producing  and  iron  manufacturing  country  of 
the  world,  and  she  owes  that  -position  to  the  service  of  processes  and  appli- 
ances begotten  by  the  ingenuity  of  her  sons.  The  cylindrical  bellows 
of  Smeaton,  the  steam-engine  of  Watt,  the  puddling  process  and  the 
puddle  rolls  of  Cort,  the  hot  blast  of  Neilson,  the  steam  hammer  of 
Nasmyth,  the  various  processes  of  Huntsman,  Heath,  Bessemer,  Mushet, 
Siemens  and  others  for  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  the  utilisation 
of  furnace  gases  and  the  improvements  in  furnace  construction,  mark 
•every  step  in  the  progressive  stages  of  the  industry  along  its  wonderful 
course.  And  it  is  mainly  upon  a  knowledge  of  processes  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  them,  conjoined  with  capital  and  prudent  enterprise,  that  we  must 
rely  if  a  prosperous  and  stable  iron  industry  is  ever  to  be  established  in  this 
coontry.  We  may  begin  with  the  best  appliances,  and  with  skill  and  capital 
we  Min  start  upon  even  terms  with  the  iron  men  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  But  we  should  begin  right — with  experienced  management, 
the  best  working  plant,  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and  not  unmindful  of  the 
wants  of  the  home  market  or  our  trade  relations  with  other  countries.  The 
industry  is  of  first  class  importance,  and  every  proper  means  should  be  taken 
to  secure  its  establishment  in  Ontario. 
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in  Ontario. 


The  course  which  a  wise  policy  would  naturally  suggest  is,  to  begin  with 
Theprospect  for  whatever  l)ranch  of  the  industry  promises  to  give  the  largest  profits  and 
■nthradte.  and  surest  results.     We  have  neither  anthracite  nor  bituminous  coal,  and  if  one 

charcoal  pig  iron 

or  other  of  these  fuels  were  used  it  would  require  to  be  hauled  long  distances- 
at  a  charge  for  freight  dependent  on  our  ability  to  furnish  return  cargoes. 
Besides,  the  margin  of  profit  on  coke  and  anthracite  iron  is  never  large,  and 
the  price  is  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  as  a  consequence  of  the  great 
capacity  of  British  and  American  furnaces  to  produce  supplies.     With  char- 
coal iron  the  case  is  different.     The  supply  is  limited,  the  demand  is  usually 
constant,  superior  quality  causes  it  to  be  indispensable  for  certain  purposes, 
and  where  ore,  fuel  and  flux  are  found  in  proximity  the  margin  of  profit  may 
be  regarded  as  fairly  liberal.     From  data  presented  in  Section  v,   some  of 
which  have  been  furnished  by  metallurgists  and  others  by  iron  masters  or  the 
managers  of  furnaces,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  producing  charcoal  iron  in 
Ontario  would  be  about  $13.60  per  long  ton,  the  figures  of  ten  estimates 
ranging  from  $9.08  for  a  hot  blast  furnace  of  60  tons  daily  capacity  to  $18.50 
for  one  of  five  tons  capacity.     There  is  no  charcoal  iron  made  in  Ontario 
however,  and  all  that  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  castings  ia 
imported  from  the  United  States  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $26  to  $38  per  long 
ton  according  to  quality — freight  and  duty  paid.     These  prices  ought  to  be 
considered  as  afiording  a  liberal  margin  of  profit  on  the  cost  of  production,, 
especially  when  the  statement  is  made  upon  expert  authority  that  a  furnace 
of  9,000   tons  yearly  capacity  would  earn  ten  per  cent,  on  a  capital   of 
$200,000  at  a  profit  of  $2.25  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.     Furnaces  located 
at  favorable  points  should  be  able  to  supply  the  home  market  with  all   the 
charcoal  iron  it  wants,  and,  besides,  keep  out  much  of  the  poorer  coke  iron 
imported  from  other  countries.     The  iron  masters  might  even  hope  to  make 
sales  at  good  prices  in  the  British  and  American  markets,  notwithstanding 
the  freight  charges  on  shipments  to  the  one  and  the  high  duties  which  guard 
entrance  to  the  other. 

The  most  promising  mineral  works  in  the  Province  at  present  are  the 
mining  and  smelting  of  copper  and  nickel  ores  in  the  vicinity  of  Sudbury. 
The  Canadian  Copper  company  began  operations  there  in  the  latter  part  of 
1886  and  shafts  were  sunk  on  three  separate  locations,  one  of  which  had 
reached  a  depth  of  over  500  feet  at  the  close  of  1889.  The  ore  body  is  proven 
to  be  very  extensive,  and  large  quantities  have  been  raised  at  each  of  the 
mines.  One  water-jacketed  furnace  was  set  up  by  this  company  in  1888  and 
a  second  in  1889.  Each  has  a  capacity  of  smelting  120  tons  of  roasted  ore 
per  day,  producing  a  matte  which  carries  about  13  per  cent,  of  nick:;!  and  IS 
per  cent,  of  copper.     Computed  upon  the  basis  of  work  in  1889,  the  annual 


Mining  and 
■melting  of 
copper  and 
nickal  ores  in 
the  Sudbury 
district. 
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yield  will  average  500  tonp  of  refined  nickel  and  700  tons  of  refined  copper 
per  furnace,  and  for  nickel  alone  this  represents  a  market  value  of  8500,000. 
During  1889  mining  operations  were  commenced  in  the  same  district  by  the 
Dominion  Mineral  company  of  Montreal  and  Vivian  &  Oo.  of  Swansea, 
Wales,  the  latter  being  owners  of  the  largest  copper  smelting  and  refining 
works  in  the  world.  It  is  understood  that  furnaces  are  being  erected  by 
these  companies  at  their  respective  mines,  and  that  smelting  operations  will 
b^[in  at  an  early  day. 

The  experiments  recently  cc^rried  on  in  £ngland  and  Scotland  with  alloys 
of  nickel  and  steel,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Section  y,  cause  great  Alloys  of  nickd 

and  steel. 

interest  to  be  attached  to  Ontario's  deposits  of  nickeliferous  ores.  If  the 
results  already  obtained  are  verified  by  further  tests,  and  if  the  claims  made 
for  the  alloys  are  fully  borne  out  by  practical  application  in  the  metallic  arts, 
the  importance  of  the  inventions  to  this  Province  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  ranges  already  discovered  in  the  region  north  of  Georgian  bay  are  more 
extensive  than  any  which  have  been  found  elsewhere,  and  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  formation  carrying  nickel  and  copper  ores  has  yet  been  explored. 
It  does  not  appear  unlikely,  indeed,  that  in  spite  of  its  unattractive  aspect 
this  may  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  portion  of  territory  in  the  whole  of 
Ontario,  and  your  Commissioners  vencure  to  recommend  to  your  Government 
the  importance  of  carefully  investigating  its  resources  and  encouraging  by 
every  legitimate  means  their  development.  The  construction  of  new  railway 
lines  may  be  found  necessary  for  opening  new  locatiotis ;  and  possibly  a 
practicable  scheme  can  be  devised  whereby  not  only  the  smelting  of  ores  may 
be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  but  also  that  the  matte  may  be  refined  in  the 
country  instead  of  shipping  it  to  distant  places,  and  that  our  rich  magnetic 
ores  may  be  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  nickel  steel. 

In  order  that  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Province  may  be  successfully 
and  economically  developed  it  is  desirable  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  practical  and  scientific  training  of  all  who  may  engage  in  the  industry,  l^^^l  ^ 
Prospectors  and  explorers  are  found  to  be  very  deficient  in  the  kind  of  SfnrniTUnd 
information  which  would  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  arduous  labors  to  " '     ^^"^ 
the  best  advantage,  and  your  Commissioners  recommend  for  that  purpose  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  such  as  has  been  tried  with  gratifying  results  in  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  fully  explained  in  Appendix  L.     But  for  the 
education  of  mining  engineers  and  metallurgists  a  thorough  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  called  for,  which  can  only  be  provided  by  establishing  a  School  of 
Mines  or  enlarging  the  course  of  studies  at  the  School  of  Practical  Science  in 
connection  with  the  Provincial  University.     It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
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missioners  that  if  the  daty  of  providing  instruction  of  this  character  devolves 
upon  the  Government  the  obvious  plan  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  means 
which  are  available  in  the  University  courses  of  study,  and  to  make  such 
additions  of  instructors  and  appliances  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  thorough 
equipment.  And  for  economic  and  educational  purposes  of  the  first  import- 
ance youi*  Commissioners  further  recommend  the  establishing  of  a  bureau  of 
mines  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  geological  survey  of  the  Province, 
and  a  museum  of  geology  and  mineralogy  to  represent  its  rock  formations, 
minerals  and  metallurgical  products,  together  with  an  efficient  plan  for  the  col- 
lection of  yearly  statistics  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  the 
Province,  as  indicated  in  Section  vi  of  their  Report  herewith  respectfully 
submitted  for  Your  Honor's  consideration. 


(Signed) 


Toronto,  April,  1890. 


JOHN  CHARLTON,  Chairman. 

ROBERT  BELL. 

WILLIAM  COE. 

WM.  HAMILTON  MERRITT. 

ARCHIBALD  BLUE,  Secretary. 


SECTrON  I.. 

GEOLOGY  OF  ONTARIO,  WITH  SPEGlkK. '-REFERENCE  TO 

FXONOMIC    MINFZRALS.    -     ^ 


»         u         • 


The  following  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Ontario  being  inoonded^.f^r 
the  use  of  persons  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  technical  terms  <^f  Technical  terms, 
geological  science,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  avoid  these  as  much  as'  "  '•"'.- 
possible,  but  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  them  their  meanings 
have  been  briefly  given.  For  the  same  reason  sorme  elementary  geological 
explanations  have  been  incorporated,  and  a  short  glossary  of  technical 
words  added  at  the  end  of  the  report,  to  save  the  non-scientific  reader 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  geological  manuals  or  text-books.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  this  report  will  contain  many  new  facts  for  geological  readers, 
they  must  expect  to  find  them  stated  in  simple  language.  The  limits 
imposed  on  the  writer  have  permitted  only  a  brief  reference  to  each  part 
of  the  subject,  but  it  has  been  his  endeavour  to  allot  the  i^ace  impar- 
tially to  all.  If,  therefore,  those  who  may  be  most  interested  in  any  one 
branch  should  find  the  description  of  it  too  short  to  satisfy  them,  they 
must  consider  the  claims  of  all  the  others.  It  is  hoped  that,  should  the 
<lemand  warrant  it,  a  fuller  report  may  be  issued  at  a  future  time. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  has  heretofore  prevailed  in  reference 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province,  it  will  be  necessary  in  attempt- Bounds  of  the 
ing  a  geological  description  of  Ontario  to  state  at  the  outset  how  far  we  "  ^' 
understarrd  our  territory  to  extend  in  that  direction.  For  the  purposes 
of  description  we  will  assume  that  the  Albany  river  is  the  northern 
boundary  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  and  that  a  meridian  line  from  James 
bay  to  the  head  of  lake  Temi seaming,  and  the  Ottawa  river  thence  to 
Point  Fortune,  constitute  the  eastern  boundary.  , 

In  order  to    facilitate   our    description  and   to    prevent  repetition  we 
will  here  present  a  table,  showing  in  their  proper  order  all   the  divisions 
of  the  rocks  of  the  province.     [See  next  page.] 

Igneous  or  eruptive  rocks  may  be  of  any  geological  age,  and  those  which 
occur  in  Ontario  will  be  noticed  in  describing  the  systems  or  formations  to  oaps  in  the 
which  they  are  supposed  to  belong.  In  the  list  of  the  table  the  divisions  of  the  ^y***™* 
rocks  of  Ontario  are  presented  in  their  natural  order  of  succession.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  represent  the  complete  geological  scale,  comprising  only 
the  newest  and  some  of  the  oldest  systems.  There  is  an  enormous  gap 
between  the  Post  Tertiary  and  the  Devonian,  which  in  a  complete  section 
of  the  earth's  crust  would  be  filled  up  (in  descending  order)  with  the 
Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  Triassic,  Permian  and  Carboniferous.    The  whole  of  the 
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DIVISIONS    OF    THE    ROCKS    OF   ONTARIO. 
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In  descending  order. 

•*-      •,    Recent, 
•    •     • .  •. 

I  Soi^.^e;^VPhe&.ma^l. 
*•   'lAcnatrine  and  Fluviatile  Clays,  Sands,  etc. 

Pleistocene, 
Saugeen  Clay,  Artemesia  Gravel,  Algoma  Sand. 
Sand,  Gravel  and  Shingle  of  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Erie  Clay,  Calcareous  and  Non-calcareous  Clays  north  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
^  Boulder-day,  Drift  or  Till. 


Dkvonian 
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Palt&>zoie, 

Chemung  and  Portage. 
Hamilton  Formation. 
Comiferous  Formation. 
Oriskany  Formation. 

Lower  Helderberg  Formation. 


Silurian 


Onondaga  Formation. 

Guelpb  Formation. 

Niagara  Formation. 

Clinton  Formation. 

Medina  and  Oneida  Formation. 

Utica  Formation. 

Trenton  Formation. 

Black  River  and  Birds-eye  Formation. 

Chazy  Formation. 

Calciferous  Formation. 


Cambrian 
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Potsdam  Formation. 
Nipigon  Formation. 
Animikie  Formation. 


Huronian, 


Laurbntian 


{ 
{ 


Azoic  or  Arek<ran. 
Upper  (?)  Huronian  Formation. 
Lower  (?)  Huronian  Formation. 

Upper  Laurentian  Formation. 
Lower  Laurentian  Formation. 


geological  scale  is  not  found  in  any  one  region  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  the  order  of  succession  has  been  ascertained  by  tracing  the  connection  of 
one  with  another,  principally  by  the  aid  of  the  fossils  or  organic  remains  which 
they  contain.  Between  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  highest  or  newest 
of  our  Devonian  rocks  and  the  oldest  of  the  Post  Tertiary  a  vast  interval 
elapsed,  daring  which  this  part  of  the  world  may  have  been  dry  land  and 
little  or  nothing  m\j  have* been  deposited  upon  it.  Bat  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  rocks  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  systems  now  wanting  were  laid  down 
which  have  long  since  decayed  and  disappeared  through  the  action  of  denud- 
ing agencies ;  while  elsewhere  the  conditions  have  been  more  favorable  for 
the  preservation  of  some  of  them  in  one  country  and  others  in  another. 

In  describing  the  rock-for(nations  of  Ontario  we  propose  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  or  with  the  oldest,  and  proceed  in  the  natural  order  ^i^^,°.^^^  ^^^^' 
or  that  of  their  age.     First,  however,  a  few  words  may  be  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  terms  employed  and  the  names  of  the  divisions  themselves. 

The  term  '  system '  in  geology  is  used  to  designate  great  series  of  , 
strata  characterised  by  such  similarity  that  they  may  *  stand  together,'  as  system. 
the  word  implies.  In  the  Azoic  or  Archsean  division  the  rocks  themselves 
comprising  a  system  have  certain  points  of  resemblance  in  common,  while 
among  the  fossiliferous  strata  each  system  is  recognised  by  the  remains  of 
some  prevailing  forms  of  animal  or  plant  life.  The  systems  are  intermediate 
in  comprehensiveness  between  the  periods  or  ages  and  the  formations,  each 
system  usually  comprising  several  formations. 

The  'formation'  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  unit  in  the  geological  classi- 
fication or  grouping  of  the  rocks.    Among  fossiliferous  rocks  each  formation  Formation. 
comprises  strata  which  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  organic 
forms,  most  of  which  are  peculiar  to  such  formation.     Non-fossiliferous  forma- 
tions comprise  rocks  which  have  a  recognised  position  in  the  scale,  or  which 
p^>38ess  some  strong  points  of  resemblance  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  ;  or 
they  consist  of  rocks  which  have  been  formed  under  similar  conditions  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  at  about  the  same  time.     Unfortunately  the 
term  formation  has   been   employed  by  some  geologists  rather   loosely,  or 
without  a  uniform  and  definite  signification,  and  of  late  years  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  give  it  a  more  extended  meaning,  by  which  it  would  take 
the  place  of  the  well-established  term  '  system.' 

The  word  'group,'  which  is  so  often  used  in  geological  language,  is 
another  which  does  not  yet  enjoy  a  universally  established  meaning.  Here  oroup. 
tofore  Canadian  geologists  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  as  intermediate 
in  comprehensiveness  between  system  and  formation.  Thus  we  spoke  of 
the  St.  John  group,  the  Quebec  group,  the  Trenton  group,  the  Anticosti  group, 
each  embracing  a  number  of  formations.  At  the  present  time  some  European 
geologists  are  seeking  to  give  the  term  a  larger  signification,  equivalent  to 
system,  or  even  period. 

Bat  the  word  which  has  been  used  most  loosely  of   all  in  geological 
language  is  'aeries,'  which  is  still  made  to  do  duty  wherever  there  is  any  ^^^^ 
onoertainty  as  to  the  rank  of  any  set  of  rocks. 


In  regard  to  the  proper  names  for  the  various  divisions  of  our  rocks  the 
late  Sir  William  Lo;^an,  when  he  undertook  the  geological  survey  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada  in  1842,  wisely  foresaw  the  advantage  of  adopting  the 
Ontario  names  names  already  in  use  in  the  state  of  New  York,  adjoining  us.  In  this  way 
formations.  there  was  no  confusion,  and  everyone  understood  without  further  explanation 
the  positions  of  our  various  formations  as  described  by  Logan  under  these 
names.  Geological  formations  are  distributed  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
without  reference  to  national  boundaries,  and  true  geologists  are  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  men,  the  whole  earth  being  their  field  of  research,  as  the 
very  name  'geology'  implies.  The  New  York  state  and  other  American 
geologists  had  adopted  the  names  for  the  systems  which  had  been  given  in 
England,  such  as  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  etc.,  but  as 
the  subdivisions  or  formations  in  America  could  noc  be  closely  correlated 
with  those  of  England,  local  names  had  to  be  adopted.  Most  of  the  forma- 
tions of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  found  to  be  continuous  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  states,  so  that  the  names  for  these  were  applicable  on  both 
sides  of  the  international  boundary  line.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  that  of 
the  Hamilton  formation,  named  after  the  village  of  Hamilton  in  Madison 
county,  N.Y.,  some  misconception  has  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  our  own  city  of  Hamilton.  Professor  Chapman  has 
proposed  the  alternative  name  Lambton  formation,  as  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
Lambton  county  in  Ontario.  One  of  our  Ontario  formations,  the  Giielph, 
is  not  represented  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  name  which  it  bears 
was  proposed  for  it  in  1861  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  after  the  city 
of  Guelph,  which  is  built  upon  it.  The  name  Nipigon  was  proposed  by  the 
same  gentleman  for  one  of  the  lake  Superior  formations,  on  account  of  its 
local  importance  and  peculiarities,  and  because  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  equivalency 
with  any  of  the  formations  which  had  been  already  named. 

The  Sausreen  Clay,  Artemesia  Gi^avel,  Algoma  Sand  and  Erie  Clay,  the 
names  of  which  were  also  proposed  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Logan  in  the  *  Geology  of  Canada,'  constitute  formations  which  are  distin- 
guished mainly  by  the  characters  of  the  deposits  themselves,  although  organic 
remains  have  been  found  in  some  of  them.  The  name  Animikie,  for  an  impor- 
tant formation  on  the  north-west  shore  of  lake  Superior,  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  1871,  two  days  before  Dr.  Bell  had  suggested  Lower  Nipigon 
for  the  same  formation,  and  the  former  term  has  been  retained.  The  terms 
Huronian  and  Laurentian  were  given  by  Logan  and  Hunt  early  in  the  history 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  have  been  followed  by  geologists,  not  only  for 
Canada,  but  in  all  (juarters  of  the  globe  where  rocks  of  corresponding  systems 
exist  About  the  same  time  the  name  *  Lawrentian'  was  suggested  by  another 
geologist  for  the  Post  Tertiary  clays  and  sands  of  Vermont  and  Lower 
Canada,  but  it  was  soon  after  dropped,  these  deposits  becoming  known  as  the 
Champlain  clays  and  sands. 

Other  names  for  some  of  the  systems  and  formations  represented  in 
Ontario  have  been  more  or  less  employed  by  geologists,  and  these  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  more  detailed  descriptions  to  follow  ;  but  in  order  to  pre- 
serve simplicity  they  have  not  been  given  in  the  table. 


QEOQBAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  the  geological  or  lithological  nature 
of  each  of  our  formations  and  of  their  economic  minerals,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  principal  divisiona  oeoprmphicai 
Along  with  the  descriptions  of  the  individual  formations,  the  areas  which  Uficai  divi- 
they  severally  occupy  will  also  be  given  in  sufficient  detail.  The  Recent  and 
Pleistocene  clays,  sands,  etc.,  are  called  superficial  deposits,  and  the  older 
and  harder  rocks  below  them  in  Ontario  may  be  termed  the  fundamental 
rocks.  The  ordinary  geological  map  of  Canada  represents  the  latter  only, 
as  if  the  superficial  deposits  did  not  exist.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show 
both  at  the  same  time,  as  these  deposits  are  spread  independently  over  all  the 
older  rocks  alike.  A  separate  map  for  the  superficial  deposits  therefore 
became  necessary,  and  such  a  map  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Bell  and  published 
in  the  atlas  which  accompanied  the  Geology  of  Canada  in  1863. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  tb^  general  features  qf  the  geology  of 
Ontario  it  will  be  desirable  in  our  introductory  remarks  to  go  beyond  the  structure  o< 
immediate  borders  of  the  province,  and  consider  for  a  moment  some  points 
bearing  on  the  structure  of  the  continent. 

The  most  northerly  section  of  Ontario,  or  that  bordering  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Albany  river  and  James  bsky,  resembles  the  most  southerly  portion,  or  The  Hudwm 
the  peninsula  between  lake  Huron  and  the  lower  lakes,  in  being  underlaid  by 
almost  flat-lying  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  while  the  great  intermediate 
tract  Lb  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Azoic  area  which  stretches  to  the  Arctic 
regioi^  Most  of  this  tract  consists  of  Laurentian  gneiss,  but  between  lake 
Huron  and  James  bay  there  is  a  very  large  district  of  Huronian  rocks  which 
are  of  much  importance  an  account  of  the  economic  minerals  they  contain. 
The  Palaeozoic  rocks  coming  within  the  province  in  the  northern  or  James 
bay  region  occupy  an  area  almost  as  great  as  those  of  the  southern  peninsula 
of  the  province,  while  the  whole  extent  of  these  rocks  on  the  west  side  of 
James  bay  is  much  greater.  In  both  regions  they  are  quite  undisturbed, 
except  in  a  few  local  cases,  and  remain  in  the  almost  horizontal  positions  in 
which  they  were  originally  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  protected  from  movement  by  the  massive  and 
unyielding  Azoic  rocks  that  form  the  foundations  on  which  they  lie. 

This  protection  has  not  been  extended  to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  the  region  lying  east  of  a  liae  running  up  the  Hudson  Paiieozoic  strata. 
riyer,  through  lake  Champlain,  and  thence  to  the  cicy  of  Quebec  and  down 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  To  the  east  of  this  line  a  mighty  force,  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  earth,  has  acted  for  ages  from  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  has  caused  the  great  undulations  in  the  strata 
that  now  form  the  Appalachians,  the  Green  and  White  mountains  and  the 
Notre  Dame  range,  extending  into  the  Gaspe  peninsula.  It  has  also  produced 
great  dislocations  or  faults  and  overturnings  of  the  strata.  The  Palaeozoic 
rocks  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Ontario  havinsr  been 
sheltered  from  this  force,  their  structure  and  geographical  distribution  are 
simple  and  have  been  worked  out  with  comparative  ease. 
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But  the  Azoic  rocks  are  highly  disturbed,  and  much  more  folded  an< 
contorted  than  the  Palteozoic  strata  of  the  east.  As  a  rule  the  foldings  hav< 
been  pressed  together  so  completely  that  their  anticlinals  and  synclinals  hav 
taken  the  form  of  sharp  A's  and  Y's,  and  the  normal  position  of  the  strati 
fication  is  usually  more  nearly  vertical  than  horizontal.  The  lateral  pressur 
which  caused  this  has  probably  been  due  also  to  the  shrinking  of  the  who! 
globe.  Besides  folding  the  Azoic  strata  in  the  manner  described,  this  pres 
sure  has  developed  in  them  a  slaty  cleavage,  whenever  their  nature  wouh 
permit  of  it,  and  has  also  aided  in  producing  their  prevailing  crystalline 
texture.  But  all  this  took  place  before  the  formation  of  the  Paleozoic  strata 
which  rest  almost  horizontally  upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  crystallin< 
rocks. 

The  unaltered  fossiliferous  beds  of  southern  Ontario  form  part  of  a  grea 
Palaeozoic  rep^ion  which  stretches  over  most  of  the  northern  states,  whil 
those  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  appear  from  their  fosfei 
evidence  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  part  of  the  ancient  sea  which  mus 
have  been  separated  from  the  main  body  much  as  Hudson  bay  is  noii 
separated  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

THE    AZOIC    PERIOD. 

This  great  division  is  so  called  because,  as  yet,  no  trace  of  either  anima 
or  plant  life  has  been  found  in  it.  It  is  also  termed  the  Archaean  period  o 
age.  In  Ontario  the  rocks  which  belong  to  it  may  be  grouped  under  th 
Laurentian  and  the  Huronian  systems,  although  other  divisions  have  froi 
time  to  time  been  proposed  for  some  of  them.  These  two  divisions  are  coc 
sidered  sufficient  by  many  geologists  for  the  Azoic  rocks  of  the  whole  world 
Without  taking  local  peculiarities  into  consideration,  the  primitive  rocks  c 
all  countries  may  be  classified  under  one  or  other  of  these  great  systems,  eve: 
if  subordinate  divisions  should  be  found  convenient  in  some  localities.  Th 
characters  and  proportions  of  the  different  rocks  which  make  up  the  L^iurontia 
jind  Huronian  are  naturally  found  to  vary  much  in  difierent  regions,  althoug 
they  are  everywhere  essentially  the  same  systems  and  retain  the  same  relativ 
positions,  representing  similar  conditions  in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe 
They  form  the  foundations  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  far  as  we  can  observ 
or  penetrate  it,  and  are  easily  separable  from  any  rocks  lying  above  then 
Their  crystalline  characters  and  generally  disturbed  condition  are  their  dii 
tinguishing  features.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that,  in  some  instance! 
newer  rocks  have  been  so  altered  locally  or  even  over  considerable  tracts  s 
to  resemble  the  Azoic,  but  we  generally  find  some  means  of  distinguishin 
between  them.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  Laurentian  an 
Huronian  are  usually  intimately  associated,  but  their  lithological  feature 
or  the  internal  characters  which  distinguish  rocks  from  one  another,  ai 
sufficiently  distinct  to  separate  them.  As  they  are  for  the  most  part  include 
in  one  great  area  they  must  be  to  some  extent  described  together. 

The  Azoic  rocks  of  Canada  have  been  represented  as  extending  fro] 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  form  of  two  arms,  one  stretching  nort' 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  L  ibrador  peninsula  and  the  other  nort! 
westward  to  the  Arctic  sea,  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  tl 


intervening  space  being  filled  up  with  Palseozoic  rocks.  Farther  light  on  the 
subject  has,  however,  shown  that  the  geographical  outline  of  these  rocks  takes 
the  form,  a|)proximatel7,  of  an  immense  ellipse  which  includes  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  continent,  Baffinland,  Greenland  and  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  frozen  sea.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Labrador  penin- 
sula, measuring  a  thousand  miles  each  way.  On  the  other  side  its 
boundary  runs,  with  a  westward  curve,  from  lake  Winnipeg  to  Coronation 
galf,  another  thousand  miles,  with  a  spur  towards  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie 
river.  The  Palseozoic  rocks  of  Hudson  bay  form  a  sort  of  broken  fringe  around 
that  inland  sea,  and  a  belt  of  them  extends  thence  northward  across  some  of 
the  islands  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  geographical  depression  of  Hudson 
bay,  to  which  the  rivers  flow  from  all  sides,  forms  the  central  drainage  basin 
of  this  Azoic  area  of  North  America,  and  its  origin  is  of  very  ancient  geologi- 
cal date.  At  various  periods  of  the  earth's  history  it  was  probably  covered 
by  waters  more  or  less  separated  from  the  outer  ocean,  and  the  newer  rocks 
in  its  centre  were  deposited  from  these  in  the  same  way  that  deposits  are 
forming  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  at  the  present  time. 

Although  the  superficial  continuity  of  the  Azoic  region  just  described  is 
broken  in  many  places  by  channels  of  the  sea,  and  by  outlying  patches  of 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  one  area  of  compact  out-  Nucieua  of  the 
line,  and  it  forms  the  nucleus  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  continent  has  been 
built.  On  the  easl  it  falls  abruptly  into  the  deep  ocean,  but  on  its  landward 
sides  it  is  flanked  by  the  formations  which  have  been  successively  deposited 
around  it  The  further  we  recede  from  it  the  newer  the  rocks  become,  till  in 
one  direction  we  reach  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  have  broken  up  through 
a  vast  thickness  of  the^e  succeeding  strata. 

As  a  rule  the  Huronian  rocks  are  less  contorted  or  corrugated  on  the 
small  scale  than  the  Laarentian,  but  on  the  large  scale  they  partake  of  the 
same  foldings  which  have  aflected  the  latter.  At  one  time  they  were  supposed 
to  be  less  abruptly  bent  into  anticlinal  and  synclinal  forms,  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  a  misconception,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  highest  beds 
happened  to  have  been  first  studied  in  a  district  that  is  less  disturbed  than  the 
average.  In*  other  localities  some  of  the  Lauren tian  rocks  are  quite  as  little 
disturbed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mixed  Laurentian  and  Huronian  region  belongs 
to  the  former,   and   of   it  the   Lower  Laurentian   is  the  prevailing    type. 
As  represented  on  a  map,  the  Huronian  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  Lauren-  a  re^on  of 
tian    in  the  form   of   more   or   less   completely   separated  areas,    or   with  tum  and  Huron- 
straggling  connections  between  them.     They  seem  to  be  in  a  manner  inter-  **°  '^^' 
woven  with   the  Laurentian  as  basins  or  troughs  more   or  less  elongated, 
and  as  tracts  of  angular  and  other  forms  filling  spaces  between  great  nuclei  or 
roanded  areas  of  Laurentian  rocks.     Patches  of  Huronian  strata  of  com- 
paratively small    size  are  numerous    throughout    this    vast   Azoic   region 
of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent,  and  in  addition  to  these  there 
are   a   few  of  great  extent.     One   of   them  is  on  the  north-west   side  of 
Hudson  bay,  and  appears  to  stretch  far  inland.     Another  lies  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  lake  Huron,  reaching  from  the  east  end  of  lake  Superior 
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almost  to  lake  Mistassini,  a  distance  of  600  miles.  In  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan  also  considerable  areas  exist,  and  in  the  country  between  lake  Superior 
and  lake  Winnipeg  Huronian  rocks  of  many  different  basins  are  largely  mixed 
with  the  Laurentian,  constituting  perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole  area.  In 
the  country  between  the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson 
bay  the  writer  has  described  a  Huronian  trough  180  miles  in  length,  and  Mr.* 
A.  S.  Cochrane  found  these  rocks  between  the  Saskatchewan  and  Churchill 
rivers  and  largely  developed  on  the  north  side  of  lake  Athabasca. 

THE    LAURENTIAN    SYSTEM. 

We  have  given  the  above  brief  account  of  the  relations  of  the  Laurentian^ 
and  Huronian  systems  to  each  other,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  two  in 
north-eastern  America,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  the  better  understand 
what  is  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  rocks  that  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Ontario  as  now  extended.  The  country  formed  by  these  two  systems  is> 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Laurentian  region,  but  it  is  more  correctly  called 
the  Azoic  or  Archsean  when  areas  of  both  classes  of  rosk  are  included.  We 
shall  now  proceed  with  a  short  description  of  the  Laurentian  alone. 

As  indicated  in  the  table  already  given,  the  Laurentian  system  has  been 

divided  into  two  formations,  the  lower  of  which  is  sometimes  also  called  the 

Lower  Lauren-    Primitive  Gneiss  series.      The  differences  between  them  can  be  best  pointed 

tl»n  or  Primitive  •  .  .  . 

OaeiM  leries.  out  after  having  described  the  Lower  Laurentian.  Both  formations  give  rise 
to  the  same  kind  of  country  which  is  so  familiar  to  all  Canadians.  As  a  rule 
it  is  hilly,  but  not  greatly  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  full  of  lakes.  Within 
the  regions  which  have  been  sufficiently  explored  to  speak  of  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  these  amount  literally  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  occupy  e^ 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  surface,  estimated  in  some  sections 
at  one-third  and  even  one-half  of  the  whole  area.  The  cause  of  the  existence 
of  these  lakes  will  be  explained  further  on.  The  high  northern  part  of  the 
coast  range  of  eastern  Labrador  has  not  been  glaciated,  but  almost  everywhere 
else  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  this  phenomenon.  This  has  given  rise  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Laurentian  countiy  which  Sir  William  Logan  has  so 
graphically  described  as  maramillated.  This  vast  hilly  country,  however^ 
cannot  properly  be  called  **  the  Laurentian  range." 

LOWER    LAURENTIAN    FORMATION. 

The  Lower  Laurentian  consists  essentially  of  gneiss.     In  some  localities 
^     ^     .  .V   its  foliated  or  stratiform  character  is  obscure,  and  it  may  be  called  granitic 

Ohsrecter  of  the  i  j  o 

Lower  Laureu-  q^  syenitic.  The  distinctly  banded  varieties  differ  from  one  another  con- 
siderably in  the  proportions  of  their  constituents.  True  gneiss  is  defined 
by  lithologists  to  consist  of  quartz,  felspar  (orthoclase)  and  mica,  but  most  of 
the  gneisses  of  both  the  Lower  and  Upper  Laurentian  contain  horn- 
blende, often  in  large  proportion.  These  would  be  called  hornblendic  or 
syenitic  gneisses.  The  proportions  of  these  minerals  vary  constantly,  and 
it  is  seldom   that  there  is   any  great  thickness  having  the   same  composi- 

Oneisioid  rocks,  tion.  One  layer  may  consist  chiefly  of  felspar  and  quartz,  the  next  may 
contain   much  hornblende  or  mica  in  addition,  while  a  third  may  consist 


largely  of  any  one  of  these  alone.  These  minerals,  in  fact,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  all  the  gneissoid  rocks  in  every  conceivable  proportion.  It 
it  easy  for  the  mere  lithologist  to  select  typical  varieties  of  rocks  in  a  good 
cabinet  ooUection,  but  in  the  case  of  the  gneissoid  rocks  it  is  impossible  for 
the  field  geologist  to  recognise  these  distinctions  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
Lower  Ijaurentian  hornblende  is  almost  as  generally  di'ffused  as  the  felspar, 
quartz  and  mica.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  bands  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  this  mineral  in  both  the  lower  and  upper  divisions.  In  the  latter  it  has 
been  noticed  particularly  in  proximity  to  the  limestone  bands  and  the  iron  ore 
deposits.  The  Laurentian  hornblende  rocks  are  usually  blacker  and  more 
ooarselj  crystalline  than  those  of  the  Huronian  system. 

The  prevailing  colors  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  gneisses  are  greyish  and 
reddish,  from  very  light  to  very  dark  shades,  depending  partly  on  the  colors  ^^^'eui^rwS 
and  partly  on  the  proportions  of  the  different  constituents.     The  felspar 
(orthoclase)  is  white,  grey  and  red,  or  sometimes  yellowish  or  greenish  ;  the 
quartz  is  white  to  grey,  and  the  mica  and  hornblende  black,  or  very  dark 
green  or  brown.  These  rocks  are  generally  distinctly  foliated,  or  show  a  lamina- 
tion or  parallelism  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  minerals  easily 
traceable  by  their  colors.     Where  these  are  very  distinct  and  the  layers  con- 
tinaous  and  dose  together,  the  rock  in  cross-section  is  described  as  ribboned  ; 
where  the  layers  are  further  apart  it  is  called  banded.     But  the  bars  are 
often  broken  into  a  series  of  tapering  dashes  which  pass  below  or  above 
each  other,  or  with  an  interlocking  or  ''  dovetail  "  arrangement,  or  the  bars 
may  be  connected  by  thia  streaks  or  rows  of  dots.     Even  where  the  tendency 
to  parallelism  in  the  texture  of  gneiss  is  not  conspicuous,  from  the  want  of 
contrast  in  colors,  it  can  always  be  seen  on  close  inspection,  and  this  kind 
of  stractore  or  '*  grain,"  like  that  of  wood,  is  what  distinguishes  gneiss  from 
granite,  the  latter  having  no  such  parallelism  in  the  arrangement  of  its  con- 
ititiient  minerals.     On  the  supposition  thst  this  structure  of  gneiss,  even 
when  the  parallel  bands  of  different  kinds  are  quite  thick,  may  be  accounted 
for  in  other  ways  than  by  stratification  due  to  the  action  of  water,  some 
geologists  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  as  stratification  or  bedding,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  identity  with  it. 

As  a  role  in  Canada  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  gneiss  rocks  show  little 
sign  of  decay,  on  account  of  their  having  been  worn  down  by  glaciers  in  com-  Foiution  and 
ptra^vely  recent  geological  times,  and  they  are  extremely  massive.     When 
Vroken  ap,  as  by  blasting,  they  fracture  almost  impirci&lly  in  all  directions, 
or  show  only  a  slight  tendency  to  cleavage  along  the  plane  of  their  foliation. 
This  foliation  in  the  gneisses  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  is  usually  contorted  or 
bent  in  various  directions  on  the  small  scale,  and  any  differences  in  their  coin- 
position  or  colour  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  persistent  to  trace  them  far 
m  any  direction  on  the  ground  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  not  so  sufficiently 
differentiated  into  great  bands  of  distinct  kinds  as  to  enable  them  to  be  shown 
00  a  map  of  moderate  scale,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  gneisses  and  other 
rocks  of  the  Upper  Laurentian.     Still,  in  those  areas  which  have  been  most 
examined,  a  general  tendency  has  been  observed  to  strike  more  nearly  in  a 
north-east  and  loath-west  direction  than  in  any  other.     In  eastern  Labrador, 
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and  also  in  Baffinland,  the  larger  mountain  ridges  run  north-westward,  but 
it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  this  is  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  gneiss 
in  those  regions.  The  monotonoas  grey  and  red  massive  and  contorted  gneiss 
above  described  prevails  throughout  the  vast  Lower  Laurentian  region 
stretching  from  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Hudson  bay  and 
thence  to  lake  Winnipeg, -as  well  as  in  the  western  and  most  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Labrador  peninsula. 

In  some  districts  the  Laurentian  rocks  are  cut  by  dykes  of  green- 
stone or  trap,  some  of  them  very  large  and  affecting  the  geographical  features. 
Dykes  and  velna  Rivers  or  long  narrow  lakes  sometimes  lie  upon  the  courses  of  dykes  which 
tiftD  ijitem.  had  become  decomposed  and  yielded  to  glacial  action,  while  falls  and 
rapids  occur  where  hard  dykes  cross  the  courses  of  streams.  Both 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Laurentian  formations  are  cut  by  veins  of  two 
classes,  the  first  being  much  more  ancient  than  the  second.  The  former, 
which  are  numerous,  are,  as  it  were,  fused  into  or  amalgamated  with  the 
country  rock  and  are  composed  of  the  same  minerals.  In  some  cases  the 
gangue  is  almost  entirely  felspar,  in  others  quartz,  but  oftener  the  two 
minerals  are  mixed  together  and  a  little  mica  or  hornblende  is  added.  The 
larger  veins  of  this  class  are  very  coarsely  crystalline  ;  the  smaller  ones  have 
a  tendency  to  branch  oft  or  become  reticulated.  Although  the  division 
between  them  and  the  wall-rock  is  distinctly  defined  by  the  contrast  of  color, 
there  is  no  actual  separation  between  them,  the  two  breaking  like  one  rock. 
Metallic  ores  have  not  been  found  in  these  veins  in  economic  quantities. 
Uinerab  in  the  Veins  of  this  class  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  locality  where  the  gneisses  are 
exposed.  The  veins  of  the  second  class  are  not  so  common,  and  have  been 
formed  long  subsequent  to  those  of  the  first  class.  Their  gangue,  which  is 
frequently  calcspar,  separates  easily  from  the  wall  rock,  and  is  apt  to  contain 
galena,  copper  and  iron  pyrites  and  zinc  blende ;  but  these  minerals,  like  the 
veinstones  themselves,  have  perhaps  been  derived  from  rocks  resting  on  the 
gneiss,  or  which  rested  upon  it  at  some  former  period  when  these  veins  were 
formed  but  which  has  since  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  lead- 
bearing  veins  of  the  counties  of  Frontenac  and  Leeds  and  those  north 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  opposite  the  head  of  Black  bay,  lake 
Superior,  are  examples  of  the  second  class.  With  the  exception  of  the  con- 
tents of  veins  of  this  class  and  the  coarsely  crystalline  felspar  and  quartz  of 
those  of  the  first  class,  no  minerals  of  economic  value  are  known  to  occur  in 
Canada  in  the  Lower  Laurentian  formation  or  primitive  gneiss  series  above 
described. 

UPPER  LAUBENTIAN  FORMATION. 

Under  this  name  Sir  William  Logan  described  a  series  of  massive  labra- 
ciMsiflcation  of  dorite  and  anorthosite  rocks,  such  as  those  north  of  Montreal,  in  the  region 
eie  oj.  ^^  ^^^  upper  Saugenay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  just  below 
Quebec,  and  on  the  Moisie  river  ;  and  similar  rocks  are  found  on  the  west 
side  of  lake  Champlain.  He  thought  that  they  might  be  above  and  uncon- 
formable to  the  gneisses,  or  interstratified  gneisses  and  limestones  nearest  to 
them.  Professor  James  Hall  agrees  with  Logan's  view.  Dr.  Selwyn  thinks 
they  may  be  interstratified  with  the  gneisses  and  limestones.     In  Parry  Sound 
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district,  where  the  writer  found  anorthosite  rock?,  they  are  interstratified  with 
gneisses,  etc.,  with  which  limestones,  similar  to  those  of  the  county  of 
Argenteuil,  in  Quebec,  are  also  associated.  It  would  appear  from  the  writer's 
observations  over  the  vast  Laurentian  re^ons  of  Canada  that  for  the  present, 
at  least,  it  will  be  convenient  to  designate  as  Upper  Laurentian  both  the 
anorthosite  rocks  such  as  those  above  referred  to,  and  the  limestone-bearing 
series  such  as  that  which  was  so  carefully  worked  out  by  Sir  William  Logan 
in  the  county  of  Argenteuil  and  sometimes  called  the  Grenville  series,  as 
there  are  |(ood  reasons  for  this  classification,  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  one 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  the  counties  of  Terrebonne,  Mont- 
oalni  and  Joliette,  in  Quebec,  rocks  similar  to  the  Grenville  series  have  been 
fonnd  since  Logan's  time  to  be  interstratified  with  anorthosite  gneisses.  Dr. 
Selwyn  regards  the  more  massive  anorthosites  or  labradorite  rocks  of 
Argenteuil,  Terrebonne,  etc.,  as  probably  of  igneous  origin,  and  as  in  some 
way  incorporated  with  the  adjacent  limestone-bearing  series.  Piofessor  Hall, 
the  state  geologist  of  New  York,  considers  the  similar  rocks,  which  are  largely 
^developed  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Ohara plain,  to  overlie  the  adjoining  gneisses 
unconformably.  Both  views  may  be  correct.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
volcanic  activity  went  on  more  energetically  and  on  a  grander  scale  in  these 
early  days  of  the  earth's  history  than  now,  and  great  outbursts  of  basic 
matter,  such  as  these  anorthosites,  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Laurentian 
times.  After  spreading  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  some  of  them  became  incorporated  in  a  conformable  manner  with 
the  contemporaneous  deposits,  while  others  may  have  flowed  over  pre-existing 
rocks  which  were  even  then  disturbed.  The  latter  would  form  the  uncon- 
formable masses  of  Logan  and  Hall. 

There  may  be  a  general  want  of  conformity  between  the  primitive  gneisses 
of  the  Lower  Laurentian  and  all  the  rocks  of  the  upper  series  which  succeed 
them,  including  both  the  massive  anorthosites  and  the  limestones  with  their  Mineral  boiriM 

'  °  character  of  Xh» 

accompanying  gneisses.  There  is  a  considerable  change  of  character  in  upper  neries. 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  this  is  important  from  an  economic  point 
of  view.  While  the  Lower  Laurentian  is  apparently  barren  of  metallic  ores, 
the  upper  series  as  above  defined  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  them. 
In  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  limestone  and  dolomite  bands  and  the 
anorthosite  rocks  which  constitute  their  leading  distinguishing  features,  the 
Upper  Laurentian  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  iron  ores,  graphite, 
apatite,  pyroxene  and  hypersthene  rocks,  quartzite  and  argillite  bands,  granite, 
syenite  and  porphyry,  and  perhaps  conglomerates.  Besides  the  above  difler- 
onces,  Mr.  W.  C.  Willimott  enumerates  the  following  sixty-one  species  of 
minerals  as  found  more  or  less  commonly  distributed  in  these  rocks,  few  or 
none  of  which  have  yet  been  detected  in  the  Lower  Laurentian  : 

Achroite.  Axinite. 

Actinolite.  Barite. 

Agmte.  Beryl. 

AUanite.  Bismuthinite. 

AmjuEon-stone.  Bismuth  carbon  ite. 

Anorthite.  Blende. 

Aphrodite.  »  Bomite. 

Aventorine  felspar.  Celestite. 
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Ghabadte. 

Chrondodite. 

Chrome  Raniet. 

Gbromite. 

Chrysotile. 

Corundum  (Hunt). 

Essonite. 

Fluorite. 

Gold. 

Graphite. 

Heulandite. 

Idocrase. 

Japper. 

Labradorite. 

Limonite. 

Malachite. 

Microcline. 

Mispickel. 

Molybdenite. 

Molybdite. 

Monazite. 

Mountain  cork. 

Nickeliferous  pyrites. 


Oligoclase. 

Periaterite. 

Perthite. 

Picrolite. 

Pyrallolite.    . 

Pyroxene   (and   its   varieties,    sahlite^ 

diopdide  and  cocc^te). 
Pyrrhotite. 
Rutile. 
Samarskite. 
Scapolite. 
Serpentine. 
Steatite. 
Sphene. 
Spinel. 
StUbite. 
Talc. 

Meneghinite. 
Tourmaline. 
Tremolite. 
Uranite. 
Zircon. 
Zoisite. 


Boundary  of  the 
Upper  Lauren- 
tianseriee. 


Suivposed 
aqueous  origin 
off  gneiss  in 
the  Upper 
Laoreotian. 


The  Eoxoon 
Oaoadensea 
•deatlflc  myth. 


No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  mark  the  geographical  diyision  between 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Lanrentian  as  above  defined.  But  if  we  draw  a  line 
from  near  the  north  shore  of  lake  Nipissing  north-eastward,  nearly  paralle> 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  about  150  miles  from  it^ 
we  may  not  be  far  from  its  position,  for  the  region  between  lake  Huron  and 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  differences  which  distinguish  the  Upper  fron» 
the  Lower  Laurentian,  there  is  often  a  close  resemblance  in  the  gneisses  of  the- 
one  to  those  of  the  other.  In  fact  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  hand  specimens  taken  from  the  two  series.  This  fact  should  be  borne- 
in  mind  in  considering  the  origin  of  gneisses  in  general.  As  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  aqueous  theory  of  the  origin  of  at  least- 
part  of  the  Upper  Laurentian,  this  lends  support  to  the  view  that  even  the- 
primitive  gneisses  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  water  during  somer 
early  condition  of  the  earth,  of  which  we  can  form  but  little  conception  judging^ 
by  the  later  stages  of  its  history.  Minute  globules  of  water  have  been  found 
by  micioscopic  examination  in  the  centres  of  crystalline  grains  forming  gneiss,, 
and  more  or  less  water  may  be  driven  out  of  these  rocks  by  means  of  heat. 

At  one  time  some  geologists  alleged  that  they  had  detected  an  organic  form, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  "  Eozoon,"  in  the  Upper  Laurentian  roc^s ;  but 
on  investigation  by  others  the  hypothetical  discovery  was  not  endorsed,  and 
the  organic  nature  of  the  supposed  fossil  has  been  repudiated  by  nearly  al> 
scientists.     It  is  believed  that  organic  life  not  only  did  not  begin  on  our 
planet  in  Laurentian  times,  but  that  for  ages  afterwards  the  earth  was  not 
fitted  for  its  reception.     Forms  like  the  branching  structures  which  are  tho- 
portions  of  the  so-called  eozoon,  and  which  are  claimed  to  have  a  resemblance- 
to  organic  forms,  are  assumed  by  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  but  in  the  case  oT 
eozoon  these  forms  are  unlike  any  organic  structure  in  the  fact  that  tbey 
are  all  different  one  from  another.  • 
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It  has  been  a^Eerted  that  the  limestones,  iron  ores,  graphite  and  apatite 
are  also  evidence  of  the  existence  of  animals  or  plants  in  Laurentian  times. 
Such  an  argument,  however,  appears  to  have  no  good  foundation.     The  lime-  orifdn  of 
stones  have  been  carefully  examined  by  numerous  geologists  over  immense  stones  and  iron 
regions  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  and  have  yielded  no  evidence  to  ^"^ 
support  this  view,  but  rather  the  opposite,  namely,  that  they  are  of  chemical 
origiD.     The  iron  ores  occur  in  greater  masses  than  any  of  those  deposits  which 
appear  to  have  been  aided  by  organisms  in  their  formation,  and,  besides,  their 
modes  of  occurrence  are  opposed  to  any  theory  of  this  kind.     The  graphite 
and  apatite  occur  principally  as   vein  matter.     The  largest  deposits  of  the 
latter  have  been  derived  from  the  pyroxene  rocks,  which  are  evidently  of 
igneoas  origin.     Apatite  is  a  common  constitutent  of  traps  and  granites  of  all 
kinds,  and  is  widely  diffused  in  small  grains  even  in  gneiss.    The  argument  as 
to  its  organic  origin  is  based  on  the  fact  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the 
principal  constitutent  of  the  bones  of  vertebrate  animals ;  but,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  the  phosphate  must  have  existed  first  and  the  vertebrate 
dnimals  later  on.     The  converse  of  this  is  absurd.     There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  phosphorus,  carbon,  iron  and  calcium  did  not  enter  into  the'original 
constitution  of  the  earth  as  well  as  the  other  elements. 

ORIGIN    OP    LAURKNTIAN    ROCKS. 

It  it  rather  singular  that  the  numerous  minerals'above  referred  to  should 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  upper  Laurentian  rocks,  and  this  fact  also 
suggests  many  questions  as  to  their  origin  and  mode  of  formation.     One  of  ori^n  and  mode 

rocks. 


the  moat  remarkable  features  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  is  the  general  uni-  the  uurentiMi 


f  ormity  in  composition  and  character  of  the  gneiss  over  so  vast  an  area,  almost 
semi-continental  in  extent.  The  comparatively  fine-grained  and  even  texture 
which  prevails  everywhere  might  not  have  been  looked  for  in  these  ancient 
rocks,  which  have  had  such  ample  time  to  become  coarsely  crystalline  or  to 
exhibit  local  variations.  These  circumstances  seem  to  prove  a  uniformity 
of  origin  as  well  as  of  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  time 
they  were  formed,  as  similar  rocks  also  crop  up  from  under  all  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  the  great  differences  in  the  various  classes 
of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Upper  Laurentian,  some  geologists  have  suggested 
a  general  igneous  origin  for  the  whole  of  them.  On  this  hypothesis  it  is  i^neouT oSgin! 
supposed  that  these  rocks  may  be  compared  to  slags  which  have  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  molten  mass,  and  that  instead  of  cooling  quietly  and  homo> 
geneously  some  force  has  acted  on  them,  giving  a  sort  of  flow-structure  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  slags  which  have  run  from  a  blast  furnace.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  conceive  how  such  a  minute  and  even  structure  could  have  ex- 
tended through  80  great  a  thickness,  the  depth  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which 
must  amount  to  many  miles  in  the  Lower  Laurentian  alone.  Others  attempt 
to  account  for  the  stratiform  condition  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  by  the  agency  of 
pressure,  but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  force  could  separate  the  rocks 
into  immense  bands  of  different*  kinds  such  as  those  of  the  Upper  Laurentian, 
which  differ  from  each  other  as  much  and  on  as  large  a  scale  as  do  the  rocks 
of  any  of  the  later  systems.     When  we  consider  the  great  variety  and  thick- 
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ness  of  the  Upper  Lanrentian,  amounting  to  50,000  feet  or  more,  and  includ- 
ing great  bands  of  different  sorts  of  limestones,  dolomites  and  gneisses,  and 
smaller  ones  of  schists  or  quartzites,  argillites,  bedded  iron  ores,  etc.,  the  con- 
clusion appears  irresistible  that  they  are,  principally  at  least,  altered  sedi- 
mentary strata,  as  Logan  so  emphatically  stated  after  having  studied  them 
for  years  in  the  field.  The  circumstance  that  many  varieties  of  the  Upper 
Laurentian  gneisses  are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  lower  series 
would  indicate  that,  like  the  latter,  they  have  been  formed  during  a  primitive 
and  probably  heated  condition  of  the  earth.  Sir  William  Logan's  painstaking 
investigations  in  the  county  of  Argenteuil  and  other  localities  in  Quebec^ 
show  the  vat-ious  thick  belts  which  he  traced  out  in  all  their  sinuosities  to 
conform  in  their  geographical  distribution  to  the  structural  laws  of  ordinary 
stratified  rocks,  where  these  have  been  thrown  into  undulations,  or  anticlinals 
and  synclinals,  and  afterwards  denuded. 

The  Upper  Laurentian  rocks  seem  to  be  much  more  limited  in  geographi- 
cal extent  than  the  lower.  Including  both  the  anorthosite  and  the  lime- 
stone-bearing portions  under  this  designation  as  above  described,  the  series, 
as  already  stated,  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  westward 
to  lake  Huron  and  northward  in  some  places  for  about  150  miles,  but  beyond 
that  distance  it  has  not  been  recognised.  It  is  largely  developed  between  the 
Ottawa  river  and  the  Palasozoic  region  north  of  lake  Ontario,  and  again 
between  Georgian  bay  and  lake  Ni pissing.  Some  of  the  rocks  of  the  Hastings 
and  Lanark  region  which  were  formerly  included  in  this  series  are  now  believed 
by  some  to  belong  rather  to  the  Huronian. 

Anorthosite  or  labradorite  rocks  are  extensively  developed  in  eastern 
Labrador,  and  there  are  indications  in  that  region  of  iron  and  other  ores  as 
well  as  of  non-metallic  minerals  indicative  of  the  upper  series.  On  the 
shores  of  some  parts  of  Hudson  straits  the  gneisses  are  divided  into  great  bands 
with  distinctive  characters,  and  here  iron  ore,  iron  pyrites,  graphite,  sphene, 
sheet  mica  and  some  of  the  other  minerals  of  this  series  are  found,  and  in  one 
place  the  writer  noticed  a  loose  piece  of  crystalline  limestone  of  one  of  the 
varieties  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Laurentian. 

The  Laurentian  and  to  an  almost  equal  extent  the  Huronian  districts  of 
A  und  of  ukes.  Canada  are  characterised  by  great  numbers  of  lakes  of  all  sizes,  and  mostly 
of  very  irregular  forms.  Throughout  these  vast  but  little  explored  regions 
they  exist  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  some  sections 
of  this  land  of  lakes,  from  one  third  to  one-half  of  the  entire  area  is 
water.  Some  of  them  are  one  hundred  miles  and  upwards  in  length,  and 
many  measure  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles.  They  generally  show  a  tendency 
to  run  in  chains  or  groups  in  different  courses,  and  thus  they  afford  a  means 
of  travelling  by  canoe  in  almost  any  direction.  They  are  nearly  all  rock- 
basins,  and  on  the  water-sheds  they  not  infrequently  have  outlets  in  opposite 
directions,  sending  the  water  down  either  slope.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  this  phenomenon  in  Ontario  occurs  on  the  divide  to  the  north- 
east of  lake  Nipigon,  where  rivers  of  equal  size  flow  from  each  end  of  Sum- 
mit lake,  one  into  Hudson  bay  and  the  other  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Both 
streams  are  uninterruptedly  navigable  by  canoes  for  some  distance  after  leav- 
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ing  the  lake,  so  that  travellers  may  here  cross  the  water-shed  by  continuous 

navigation.*     Temagami  lake,  north  of  lake   Nipissing,   one   of  the   ™ost  Jj^^o » fifroup 

pictnresqae  lakes  in  America  and  measuring  fifty  miles  each  way,  is  another 

striking  example  of  this  kind.     Its  northern  outlet  flows  into  the  Ottawa  by 

way  of  the  Montreal  river  and  its  southern  by  Sturgeon  and  French  rivers 

into  the  St.  Lawrence.     What  is  still  more  remarkable,  this  lake,  as  shown 

hj  Dr.  Bell's  surveys,  had  in  former  times  an  eastern  outlet  to  the  Ottawa 

and  a  western  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  if  its  level  were  now  raised  only  a 

few  feet  these  channels  would  again  help  to  drain  it,  so  that  it  might  have 

four  outlets  flowing  towards  all  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  the  two 

pairs  of  opposite  discharges  being  each  about  fifty  miles  apart.     No  fewer 

than  eight  examples  of   lakes  with  double  outlets  are  known  among   the 

upper  branches  of  the  Ottawa. 

The  question  naturally  arises — What  was  the  probable  origin  of  these 
innamerable  lakes  ?    Their  formation  and  that  of  the  boulder  clay,  and  the  oiaciai  origin 
existence  of  the  surface  boulders  consisting  of  primitive  rocks  which  are  so 
abundant  over  the  Azoic  regions  and  often  beyond  them,  as  well  as  the  rounding, 
fating  and  grooving  of  the  rocks  which  may  be  seen  almost  anywhere  on  the 
removal  of  their  superficial  coverings,  are  all  mutually  related  phenomena. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  before  the  beginning  of  the 
glacial  epoch  the  surface  had  been  subjected  to  a  long  period  of  decay.     Under 
the  influence  of  water  and  other  decomposing  agencies  the  crystalline  rocks 
became  softened  to  a  great  depth,  as  may  now  be  seen  in  similar  rocks  in 
South  America  and  elsewhere.     One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  in  Canada 
is  to  be  found  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Labrador  peninsula,  where  the 
mme  gneisses,  etc.,  which  in  these  latitudes  we  are  accustomed  to  see  as  hard 
rounded  hills  and  knobs,  form  pointed  hills  and  ridges  in  a  soft  and  decayed 
condition  so  unlike  the  former  as  to  be  quite  unrecognisable  at  first  sight. 
When  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  set  in,  ice  formed  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness over  all  the  elevated  parts  of  the  land  and  descended  in  wide  sheets  in 
various  directions  upon  the  lower  levels,  carrying  with  it  the  softened  or 
decomposed  rock,  which  by  the  weight  and  motion  of  the  ice  became  ground  up 
to  form  the  finer  parts  of  the  boulder  clay  or  till.     From  the  subsequent 
washing  away  of  portions  of  this  by  the  action  of  the   sea  and  glacial  lakes 
the  Pleistocene  clays  aud  sands  have  been  deposited.     The  glacial  action  con- 
tinued till  all  the  decayed  crust  had  been  carried  away,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  glaciers  were  grinding  on  the  sound  rock   beneath.     What  would  we 
expect  as  the  result  of  these  processes  1     Naturally  when  the  glacial  ice  dis- 
appeared,  through   ai  change   of  climate,  there   would  be  a  hard,  rounded, 
but   uneven  surface,   as   the   rotting  of   these  crystalline  rocks  had  taken 
place    to   varying   depths  according   to  the  previous  contour  of  the  land, 
or  to    the   more   or  less  decomposable  nature  of   the  different  bands  and 
in  proportion   to   the   unequal   hardness  of   the  undecomposed  parts  after 
they   had  been  reached   by   the   powerfully   eroding   glaciers.     The   angles 
of   the    dips,  the   curves   and   twists   in   the   strike,   the  joints,   and   par- 


*  See  Geological  Survey  Report  by  Dr.  Bell  for  1871. 
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tionlarly  the  dykes  catting  these  rocks,  would  all  have  their  effect  : 
modifying  the  form  of  the  surface  left  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoci 
The  relative  levels  of  the  land,  except  on  a  continental  scale,  and  it 
general  contours,  including  the  principal  river  valleys,  probably  existe 
before  this  epoch,  and  the  latter  guided  the  courses  of  the  diminishin. 
glaciers  towards  the  close  of  the  i>eriod,;as  may  be  seen  by  the  direction  of  th 
striae  on  the  rocks  along  their  bottoms.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  ice,  th 
innumerable  rock-basins  which  had  been  formed  by  the  above  process  woul( 
be  already  full  of  water,  and  the  rivers  running  in  their  present  channels. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  decaying  of  crystalline  rocks,  as  abov 
described,  small  portions  here  and  there  remain  unaffected,   forming  as  i 

bo.iWerg.  were  kernels  in  the  mass.     These,  with  a  little  rounding  by  the  action  of  th 

moving  glaciers,  would  become  the  boulders  or  **  hard  heads,"  so  common  L 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  high  inclinations  and  almost  vertical  attitudes  of  the  bedding  o 
cleavage  in  most  of  the  crystalline  rocks  has  greatly  favored  the  penetiatio 

litnrgorng  on?"  of  water  and  air,  and  their  consequent  destruction.  In  excavating  the  con 
paratively  sound  rock  left  under  the  glaciated  surface  at  the  present  day,  a 
in  quarries  and  railway  cuttings,  we  see  how  deeply  the  effects  of  these  agencic 
are  traceable,  and  they  are  even  now  laying  the  foundations  of  further  decaj 

The  above  short  sketch  of  some  of  the  most  important  points  bearing  oi 
the  superficial  geology  of  Ontario  is  almost  inseparably  connected  with  the  dei 
cription  of  the  geographical  distribution  and  peculiarities  of  our  Lauren tiai 
and  Huronian  country,  and  it  will  serve  for  reference  in  noticing  th< 
Pleistocene  deposits  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

The  economic  minerals  of  the  Laurentian  systebi  and  their  modes  c 
minefmis.  occurrence  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  general  description  of  the  various  kindi 

under  their  respective  headings  further  on. 

HURONIAN    SYSTEM. 

This  is  the  second  principal  division  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth  in  ascendic: 
order.     In  Canada  it  consists  of  a  great  thickness  and  variety  of  strata,  F^ 
S«»**^Hu*"niLn  ^^®  uiost  part  crystalline,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Laurentian,  togetlm^ 
rocks.    ^  ^i^  many  unstratified  igneous  masses.     Like  the  Laurentian  it  is  azoic,    < 

devoid  of  any  trace  of  organic  life,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the  t^w 
systems  is  based  entirely  on  lithological  grounds.  The  difference  in  this  respec 
is  great,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  U 
geology.  The  prevailing  dark  green  and  grey  colors  of  the  Huronian  offer  fl 
marked  contrast  to  the  lighter  greys  and  reddish  greys  of  the  Laurentian. 
The  latter  are  massive  and  coarsely  crystalline,  while  the  former  are  usually 
iine-grained  and  schistose  or  fissile,  this  cleavage  structure  constituting  a 
striking  difference  from  the  solid  Laurentian.  There  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  such  as  the  light  colored  quartzites  and  the  granites  and  syenites  of 
the  Huronian  to  be  noticed  further  on.  The  change  in  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  is  often  sudden  and  complete,  but  sometimes  beds  of  passage  ai« 
met  with. 

As  already  stated,  most  of  the  Huronian  areas  occur  within  the  general 
tanmiMi  MtM.  UouTitlaries  of  the  Azoic  or  Archaean  rocks,  and  their  relations  to  the  Lauren 
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turn  have  been  pointed  out.  In  addition  to  the  numeroas  Huronian  areas 
north  of  the  great  lakes  and  between  Hudson  bay  and  the  North-west  terri- 
tories, there  are  certain  rocks  in  the  district  stretching  between  the  counties 
of  Hastings  and  Lanark  which  maj  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  system. 
Some  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  of  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  especially  on  the  south-east  side  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  Newfoundland  also  appear  to  belong  to  this  division.  The 
writer  has  found  small  Huronian  areas  on  the  eastern  shores  of  James  and 
Hudson  bays,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Labrador. 

In  the  midst  of  the  larger  Huronian  areas  limited'  portions  are  found 
where  the  strata  are  less  disturbed  than  usual,  or  dip  at  moderate  angles,  just  Disturbances, 
us  similar  conditions  are  occasionally  found  among  the  Laurentian  rocks  ;  but 
a  local  circumstance  of  this  kind  does  not  affect  the  general  character,  nor 
afford  a  reason  for  separating  these  portions  of  either  system  from  the  rest. 
Examples  of  little  disturbed  sections  of  these  rocks  are  met  with  near  the  Bruce 
Mines,  lake  Huron,  on  Montreal  river  and  lake  Temiscaming.  Although  the 
Haronian  strata  have  generally  been  thrown  into  sharp  folds,  or  stand  at  high 
angles,  they  are  as  a  rule  less  bent  about  or  contorted  than  the  Laurentian. 

In  order  to  ascertain  more  correctly  the  nature  of  the  Huronian  deposits, 
the  writer,  in  connection  with  the  Geolosrical  Survey,  commenced  a  detailed  volume  of  the 

°  systom. 

investigation  of  the  Lake-of-the- Woods  area  in  1881  and  1883.  These  re- 
searches have  since  been  continued  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Lawson,  and  have  shown  that 
the  different  bands  are  not  often  persistent  for  any  great  distance,  and  that 
they  vary  much  in  thickness  and  change  in  lithological  character  when  followed 
out  on  their  courses.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult  to  estimate  their  thickness, 
^'ven  in  a  given  area.  From  the  sections  measured  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Morray,  principally  among  the  higher  members  of  the  series  behind  the  Bruce 
Mines,  that  gentleman  calculated  that  they  have  there  a  volume  of  about 
18,000  feet.  The  total  volume  of  the  system  must  be  very  great — probably 
not  far  from  40,000  or  50,000  feet,  or  perhaps  even  more. 

In  Canada,  as  far  as  our  investigations  have  gone,  the  two  systems  appear  coniormity 
to  be  everywhere  conformable  to  one  another ;  but  in  rocks  of  such  ancient  Laurentian  and 
date  and  which  have  undergone  such  profound  structural  changes,  owing  to  Huronian  rocks, 
pressure,  etc.,  affecting  alike  the  stratified  and  unstratified  portions,  this  ap- 
pearauce  may  not  everywhere  indicate  a  truly  conformable  sequence.     The 
manner  in  which  the  Huronian  rocks  occupy  spaces  with  elongated  or  even 
angular  outlines  in  the  midst  of  the  Laurentian  areas  has  been  already  referred 
to.    Both  sets  of  rocks  having  been  thrown  by  lateral  pressure  into  sharp 
folds,  standing  at  high  angles  to  the  horizon,  the  Huronian  often  appear  to  dip 
under  the  older  Laurentian,  but  this  is  merely  the  effect  of  overturning,  and 
does  not  show  that  a  part  of  the  Laurentian  is  newer  than  the  locally  under- 
lying Huronian.     Notwithstanding  the  geographical  relations  of  the  two  sets 
of  rocks,  their  general  difference  in  character  and  composition  would  indicate 
that  some  great  change  in  terrestrial  conditions  had  occurred  when  the  forma- 
tion of  the  one  system  ended  and  that  of  the  other  began.     In  the  Laurentian 
an  "  acid  "  or  silicious  composition  prevails,  whereas  the  Huronian  rocks  as  a 
whole  are  more  basic,  chemically  speaking.    The  latter  can  be  shown  to  be  very 
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largely  of  volcanic  origin,  although  this  may  not  always  be  obvious  at  fir 

sight. 

The  name  Huronian  (derived  from  lake  Huron)  was  first  given  by  tl 

otficers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and 

has  been  adopted  by   geologists   in  other   countries   as   universally   as   tl 

term  Laurentian,  and  is  made  to  include  all  the  rocks  lying  between  the  Lai 

rentian  below  it  and  the  Cambrian  or  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  above.    It  thi 

forms  an  important  and  a  convenient  series,  and  its  position  in  the  geologic^ 

scale  is  easy  to  recognise. 


HURONIAN    AREAS    IN    ONTARIO. 


Huronian  dis- 
triots  defined. 


The  greatest  of  all  our  Huronian  areas  forms  a  wide  belt  extendin 
from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  lake  Superior  eastward  along  the  nort 
shore  of  lake  Huron,  from  which  it  runs  north-eastward,  widening  out  till  i 
occupies  the  whole  country  between  lake  Temiscaming  and  the  head  waters  < 
the  Montreal  river,  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles.  Beyond  this  it  stretche 
north-westward  across  all  the  branches  of  the  Moose  river,  northward  beyon 
lake  Abittibi,  and  north-eastward  almost  to  the  southern  extremity  of  lali 
Mistassini,  a  distance  of  over  600  miles  from  tho  outlet  of  lake  Superioi 
The  Huronian  area  along  the  Ground-hog  river,  and  Mattagami  lake  on  il 
course,  appears  to  be  more  or  less  completely  separated  from  the  great  are 
above  described.  The  next  important  Huronian  district  lies  around  Michip 
coten  at  the  north-east  angle  of  lake  Superior,  running  for  sixty  miles  wes 
and  twenty  miles  south  of  that  point,  and  extending  inland  to  Dog  lake, 
distance  of  forty-five  miles.  Another  large  area  stretches  from  the  Pic  rive 
eastward  or  inland  to  Nottamasagami  lake,  and  westward  mingle 
with  granites  and  green-stones,  to  Nipigon  bay.  Two  extensive  belt 
run  eastward  from  lake  Nipigon,  one  of  which  crosses  Long  lake.  We 
of  Thunder  bay,  and  stretching  to  the  international  boundary  line,  thei 
is  a  large  area  which  gives  off  arms  to  the  north-east  and  south-west 
and  several  belts  and  compact  and  straggling  areiust  occur  between  th 
and  the  Lake-of-the- Woods  basin,  one  of  which  follows  the  cooise  < 
the  Seine  river.  The  Lake-of-the- Woods  area,  which  has  been  alread 
alluded  to,  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  northern  division  of  that  lak 
An  important  belt  starts  between  Rainy  lake  and  Lake-of-the- Woods,  an 
running  north-eastward  has  a  breadth  of  forty-five  miles  where  it  crosses  tli 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Minnietakie  and  Sturgeon  lakes  IJ 
within  this  belt  Huronian  rocks  occur  at  both  ends  of  lake  St.  Joseph  an 
along  three  sections  of  the  Albany  river,  between  it  and  the  commend 
ment  of  the  Palaeozoic  basin  of  James  bay.  The  probability  that  some  i 
the  rocks  of  the  Hastings  and  Lanark  region  may  be  classed  with  the  Haronia 
Local  vaxiationBi  ^^*®  heen  already  mentioned.  The  rocks  of  these  various  areas,  and  of  odie] 
beyond  the  limits  of  Ontario,  in  some  cases  show  considerable  variations  i 
the  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  which  they  are  made  up.  This 
only  what  we  would  naturally  expect  where  their  origin  has  been  local,  i 
shown  by  the  rapidly  changing  volumes  of  their  different  components,  althou^ 
they  may  have  been  nearly  or  quite  contemporaneous.  In  one  area  steatite 
serpentines  and  dolomites  are  abundant ;  in  another,  conglomerates,  breed 
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and  some  amygdaloids ;  while  in  others  we  may  find  various  crystalline 
schists,  cherty  and  argillaceous  slates,  or  it  may  begreywack^,  quartz-diorites 
and  quartzites,  with  slates  and  conglomerates. 

LOWER    AND     UPPER    DIVISIONS. 

Although  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  draw  any  precise  line  of 
division  applicable  in  all  cases  between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  Undefined  lines 

'^'^  t^*^        ^  of  difference. 

Haronian  rocks  in  Canada,  yet  for  the  sake  of  convenience  they  may  be  found 
separable,  in  a  general  way,  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  series  or  formation. 
No  horizon  has  yet  been  agreed  upon  at  which  to  draw  the  line  even  locally, 
and  the  difficulty  of  an  exact  definition  of  a  line  is  increased  by  the  rapid 
changes  of  character  in  the  lateral  extension  of  any  portion  of  the  series. 
One  of  the  United  States  geologists  imagined  that  there  was  a  general  want 
of  conformity  between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  what  we  had  always 
called  the  Huronian  rocks,  and  that  a  '^  basal  conglomerate  "  was  to  be  found 
at  the  contact  of  the  two  divisions ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  bear 
oat  this  supposition.     Conglomerates  are  found  indifferently  throughout  both 
the  lower  and  upper  portions.     It  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  have 
worked  oat  these  rocks  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  represent  them  separately 
on  the  iaap,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  perhaps  be  found  convenient  to 
speak  of  one  set  in  a  general  way  as  distinguished  from  the  other.      Dr. 
Lawson  proposed  to  call  the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  Lake-of-the-Woods  region 
the  "  Keewatin  "  (more  correctly  spelled  Kewaitin)  series.    This  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  shorter  name  than  the  Huronian  series  of  the  Lake-of-the-Woods> 
but  there  are  scores  of  other  Huronian  areas  within  the  Dominion  which  are 
equally  deserving  of  local  names.     Looking  at  the  general  geological  map  of 
the  Dominion  and  the  northern  states,  the  Huronian  as  a  whole  is  seen  to 
occupy  always  the  same  place  relatively  to  the  rocks  below  and  above  it,  and 
the  general  equivalency  of  all  these  areas  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  lower  division  consists  largely  of  a  variety  of  crystalline  schists,  in 
▼hich  the  prevailing  color  is  dark  green  or  grey.     Among  these  may  be  Pecniiaritieg  of 
enumerated  micaceous,  dioritic,  chloritic,  argillaceous,  homblendic,  talcoid,  Son!**^**'  ^^^ 
felsitic,  epidotic,  siliceous,  dolomitic  and  plumbagenous.     There  are  also  crys- 
talline diorites  or  diabases  of  various  shades  of  grey  and  greenish  grey  (mostly 
dark),  argillaceous  and  dioritic   slate-conglomerates,  granites  and  syenites, 
impure,  banded  and  schistose  iron  ores,  dolomites  and  imperfect  gneisses. 
Among  the  commoner  of  the  rocks  of  this  division  are  fine-grained  mica-schists, 
and  dark-green  dioritic  or  homblendic  schists.     Two  kinds  of  conglomerates 
are  also  abundant,  one  having  an  argillaceous  matrix,  with  rounded  pebbles 
of  syenite  and  granite  of  various  kinds  and  of  some  of  the  other  Huronian 
rocks,  bat  very  seldom  of  gneiss ;  the  other  with  a  dioritic  matrix,  and  often 
with  rounded  pebbles  also.     But  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  what  were 
formerly  considered  as  pebbles  are  really  concretions  of  a  lenticular  form,  and 
differing  but  slightly  from  the  matrix  in  color  and  composition.     They  are 
best  seen  on  wetted  surfaces  of  cross  sections  of  the  rock^  where  they  appear 
as   parallel   elongated   patches    tapering   to   a  point   at   each   end.      Both 
hematite  and  magnetic  iron  ores  are  common  in  these  rocks,  and  they 
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have  been  largely  worked  in  the  Marquette  and  Republic  districts  in 
An^  iron-bearinsr  Michigan,  and  at  Tower  in  northern  Minnesota ;  but  it  is  only  lately 
that  rich  and  workable  deposits  have  been  found  among  them  in  Ontario, 
although  poorer  ones  have  long  been  known  in  several  localities.  On 
the  Antler  river,  about  100  miles  west  of  Thunder  bay,  there  is  a  very 
heavy  deposit  of  rich  and  pare  magnetite.  Another  is  reported  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  an  extensive  deposit  of  leaner  ore  to  the  east  of 
Wabigoon  lake.  The  late  Professor  R.  D.  Irving  considered  this  feature  of 
the  Huronian  so  important  that,  for  a  short  definition,  he  called  it  "  a  detrital 
iron-bearing  series.''  But  while  the  iron  ores  belong  to  the  lower  division,  he 
attempted  to  restrict  the  name  Huronian  to  some  of  the  upper  portions,  which 
are  not  notably  iron-bearing.  The  iron  ores,  whether  workable  or  not,  are 
generally  accompanied  by  much  red  and  dark  jasper  in  thin  layers.  Gneiss 
is  not  common  in  the  Huronian,  and  it  differs  from  ordinary  Laurentian 
gneiss  in  being  imperfect,  and  also  in  being  invariably  slightly  calcareous  in 
all  the  numerous  cases  which  have  been  tried  by  the  writer.  In  some  instances 
the  felspar  in  it  has  been  noticed  to  be  triclinic,  like  those  of  the  Upper  Lau- 
rentian. Although  rocks  such  as  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the 
lower  division  are  largely  developed  in  the  Huronian  areas  to  the  *7est  and 
north  of  lake  Superior,  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  areas,  but  are 
met  with  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  great  Huronian  area  north  of 
lake  Huron  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  upper  division  probably  the  most  abundant  rock  in  Ontario  is 
what  may  be  called  a  graywackd,  but  which  in  the  older  reports  was  often 
styled  a  "  slate-conglomerate ; "  but  it  also  includes  clay -slates,  argillites, 
felsites,  quartzites,  ordinary  conglomerates,  jasper  conglomerates,  breccias, 
dolomites,  serpentine,  etc.  In  some  localities  the  nearly  vertical  bands  of 
quartzite,  having  withstood  denudation  better  than  the  other  rocks,  remain  as 
conspicuous  hills  or  ridges,  and  this  circumstance  hsLS  caused  their  relative 
volume  in  the  series  to  be  over-rated  by  superficial  observers.  Within  the 
province  of  Ontario  these  quartzites  are  most  strongly  developed  near  the  height- 
of-land  between  lakes  Abittibi  and  Temiscaming,  and  from  the  latter  lake 
westward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Montreal  river.  They  are  also  common 
in  the  belt  along  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron,  especially  in  its  eastern  part. 
The  grey  wack^  so  abundant  in  the  Huronian  regions  where  the  quartzites  are 
chiefly  found  is  composed  of  a  matrix  of  grains  of  felspar  and  quartz,  together 
with  crystaline  fragments  of  the  two  minerals  (or  a  quartz-felspar  rock)  of  all 
sizes  from  mere  grains  and  chips  up  to  those  of  pebbles,  cobble-stones  and  boul- 
ders. These  may  be  widely  scattered  in  the  matrix  or  crowded  closely  together, 
leaving  only  the  interspaces  to  be  filled  by  the  finer  debris.  The  fragments 
are  sometimes  quite  angular ;  at  others  more  or  less  rounded.  This  is  the  pre- 
vailing rock  around  lake  Temagami,  and  is  also  abundant  in  the  whole  region 
drained  by  the  Montreal  river.  It  is  also  found  all  the  way  southward  to  lake 
Huron,  but  in  this  direction  it  is  often  associated  with  stratified  quartzose- 
diorites  and  rocks  intermediate  between  the  two.  The  origin  of  the  quartzites 
appears  to  be  connected  with  rocks  of  the  above  kinds.  The  fact  of  their  ocoar- 
rence  chiefly  in  the  same  regions  and  in  association  with  them  would  suggest 
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this,  but  there  is  also  direct  proof  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.   The  materials 
forming  these  grejwackds  and  the  8trati6ed  quartzose-diorites  have  been  derived 
from  volcanic  sources,  and  coming  into  contact  with  water  the  quartz  grains 
have  been  by  some  process  separated  from  the  other  constituents.     In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  parent  rocks,  beds  composed  more  or  less  com- 
pletely of  these  grains  are  to  be  found  interstratifying  other  beds  formed  out 
of  the  other  constituents.     Sometimes  these  beds  are  quite  thin  and  shade  off 
vertically  into  one  another,  or  alternate  in  great  numbers  within  a  limited 
section.     Numerous  examples  of  this  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  the  town- 
ship of  Denison  and  the  surrounding  country.     At  greater  distances  the  p^igp,^  jq  ^ne 
quartz  grains  are  concentrated  in  larger  volume  forming  quartzites,  while  the  q"»rtzi*««- 
other  ingredients  make  up  the  associated  felsitic  and  argillaceous  slates  with 
layers  of  hornblende.     The  Huronian  quartzites  all  contain  grains  of  felspar 
m  proportions  varying  from  widely  scattered  particles  up  to.  about  one-half 
their  volnma     Hand  specimens  of  the  latter  variety  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
bodi  in  color  and  composition  to  rather  fine-grained,  reddish  and  gieyish 
granites  or  quartz -syenites ;  but,  besides  the  stratification  on  the  larger  scale, 
the  internal  structure  of  the  rock  is  distinctly  clastic  or  f ragmental.  Examples 
of  these  highly  felsitic  quartzites  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  country 
north  of  lake  Huron.     The  coarser  varieties  are  strikingly  developed  in  the 
highest  of  the  quartzite  mountains  north-westward  of  the  northern  outlet  of 
lake  TemagamL     In  this  connection  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  quartzite 
beds  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  phosphate  deposits  of  the  Upper 
Lanrentian  formation  in  the  county  of  Ottawa  also  contain  grains  of  felspar 
Kore  or  less   abundantly  disseminated,   showing  that  they  were  probably 
deposited  in  a  mechanically  mixed  condition. 

The  formation  of  the  quartzites  being  thus  apparently  connected  with 
the  grey  wack^  and  quartzose-diorites,  they  too  would  seem  to  partake  of  the 
general  igneous  history  of  the  whole  system,  which,  however,  is  more  'FJJ^  ♦j^ 
obyious  in  many  of  its  other  varieties  of  rocks.  This  igneous  character  is  system, 
farther  proved  by  the  large  masses  or  areas  of  greenstones  (diorites  or 
diabases),  granites,  syenites  and  other  eruptive  rocks  which  are  so  largely 
mingled  with  both  the  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  Huronian  system  in 
all  parts  of  their  distribution,  forming  indeed  one  of  its  characteristic  features. 
The  crystalJUie  greenstones  occur  either  as  compact  areas,  wide  elongated 
niasses,  dykes  or  thick  interstratifying  beds,  in  nearly  all  the  Huronian  areas. 
In  many  cases  the  dioritic  schists  may  have  been  originally  massive,  but 
aasumed  the  cleaved  structure  by  pressure  when  incorporated  among  stratified 
masses.  The  commonest  position  of  the  granite  and  syenite  areas  is  within 
bat  towards  the  borders  of  the  Huronian  tracts ;  but  they  sometimes  occur 
in  the  Laurentian  country,  in  their  immediate  vicinity  or  at  a  distance  from 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  Huronian  areas. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  quite  lately  among  some  American  geologists 

to  restrict  the  name  Huronian  to  rocks  like  some  of  those  north  of  lake  Huron, 

although  Sir  William  Logan  and  his  colleagues  in   introducing  the  term 

originally  described  it  as  applying  equally  to  the  dark  greyish  and  greenish 

sehists,  conglomerates,  diorites,  etc.     The  more  extended  investigations  which 
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have  since  been  made  in  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  world  have  confirmed 
the  propriety  and  convenience  of  including  under  this  name  all  the  rocks 
which  had  been  originally  described  as  Huronian. 


THE    MBTALLIPBBOUS    SERIBS. 


The  Huronian,  as  above  defined,  is  the  great  metalliferous  system  of 
Ontario,  and  indeed  of  all  Canada,  and  hence  its  great  importance  in  the 
economic  geology  of  the  country.  The  whole  series  is  more  or  less  metalliferous, 
but  the  various  ores  are  not  uniformly  distributed,  some  occurring  in  one 
region  or  in  some  special  stratum,  while  others  may  prevail  in  another  section 
of  country  or  in  a  different  horizon  in  the  series.  Besides  metallic  ores,  the 
Huronian  also  contains  various  rocks  and  non-metallic  minerals  of  valua 
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Iron  appears  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  lower  or  schistose  portions 
of  the  system.     At  one  place  examined  by  the  writer  on  the  Antler  river, 
about  100  miles  west-north-west  of  Port  Arthur,  there  is  a  large  deposit 
of  magnetite  of  fine  quality.     In  the  widest  part  there  are  three   beds, 
each  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  separated  from  each  other  by  only  narrow 
bands  of  rock,  running  with  the  general  course  of  the  belt  to  which  they 
belong.     The  deposit  shows  workable  quantities  of  ore  at  intervals  for  about 
three  miles,  and  is  traceable  for  about  five  miles.     No  jasper  was  observed  at 
this  locality.     Another  rich  deposit  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  on 
the  Seine  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  one  of  lower  grade  ore  at  a  straggling  lake 
at  no  great  distance  south-eastward  of  Wabigoon  lake.  The  iron  ores  associated* 
with  jasper  which  have  been  found  on  the  southern  part  of  Hunter's  island  and 
near  Gunflint  lake  appear  to  belong  to  a  continuation  of  the  belt  in  which  the 
rich  deposit  of  Tower,  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Minnesota,  occurs.     A  belt  of 
fine-grained  magnetite  in  thin  layers,  alternating  with  equally  thin  layers  of  red 
jasper,  was  found  and  described  by  the  writer  in  1869  in  the  hills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Kaministiquia  river,  just  below  the  place  where  it  is  now  crossed  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.^     During  the  same  season  Mr.  Peter  McKellar, 
while  assisting  the  writer  to  make  a  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  lake 
Nipigon,  found  a  deposit  of  hematite  on  its  eastern  side,  near  Sturgeon  river. 
A  common  form  of  iron  ore  in  the  Huronian  rocks  consists  of  thin  layers  of 
magnetite,  or  occasionally  of  hematite,  alternating  with  similar  layers  of  com- 
pact or  fine-grained  grey  quartz  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jasper  juSt  described. 
These  layers  vary  from  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  more  in 
thickness,  but  are  usually  from  about  one-eighth  to  one-half  an  inch.     Theae 
ores  sometimes  occur  in  large  quantities,  and  although  too  poor  to  work  (unless 
some  economic  process  should  be  discovered  for  separating  the  magnetite  from 
the  rock),  they  are  nevertheless  worth  careful  examination  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  ore  in  a  more  concentrated  form  in  some  parts.     Ores  of  this 
character  or  of  a  similar  class,  as  far  as  their  economic  value  is  concerned,  have 
been  found  at  the  following  localities  : 

South-west  arm  of  Red  lake,  northward  of  Lake -of -the- woods. 

Township  of  Moss. 

Near  the  height-of-land,  south-west  of  the  head  of  lake  St.  Joseph,  loose. 


*  See  Geological  Survey  Report  for  1869. 
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Near  IdtUe  Long  lake,  west  of  the  north  end  of  Long  lake. 

Albany  river,  near  the  junction  of  Etf>w-i-mami  river. 

The  latest  of  the  Slate  islands,  lake  Superior. 

Gros  Cap,  near  Michipicoten. 

Oka  or  Pickerel  river,  west  of  Michipicoten,  reported. 

Jackfish  bay,  reported. 

Near  Montreal  river,  lake  Superior,  reported. 

North  of  Batchawana  bay  on  the  Peter  Bell  location,  and  in  larger  quantities  at 

the  head  of  Pancake  river. 
In  one  of  the  south-western  bays  of  Temagami  lake. 
At  a  small  lake  north  of  the  eastern  ami  of  Temagami  lake. 
Quinze  rapids  and  Opazatika  lake,  above  lake  Temiscaming. 
At  Abittibi  lake. 

The  lean  iron  ores,  composed  of  thin  layers  of  magnetite  interstratifying 
others  of  a  siliceous  rock,  in  the  township  of  Dalhousie,  Lanark  county,  and 
adjacent  regions  are  also  of  this  class,  and  they  form  another  link  connecting 
the  rocks  of  this  district  with  the  recognised  Huronian.  The  iron  mines  of 
futem  Ontario  which  were  visited  by  the  Oommissioners  are  described  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 

COPPBB  AND  NICKEL. 

Copper  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  Huronian  rocks,  but 
the  principal  deposits  heretofore  worked,  those  of  the  Bruce  Mines  and  the 
Sadbury  region,  are  associated  with  rocks  of  the  supposed  upper  division. 
At  the  former  locality  the  workinirs  extended  for  nearly  two  miles  across  the  Bruce  liinMand 

^  o  J  Sudbury  regions. 

Brace,  Wellington  and  Huron  Copper  Bay  locations.     They  were  carried  on 
duefly  upon  two  east  and  west  quartz  lodes  cutting  greenstone,  the  Main  lode 
farying  from  about  three  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  while  the  other,  called 
the  New  or  Fire  lode,  is  a  branch  of  this.     The  workings  extended  to  a 
<iepth  of  about  seventy  fathoms  in  many  parts.     The  ore  was  mainly  copper 
pyrites,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  purple  sulphide  was  found  near  the  "surface. 
Operations  were  carried  on  from  1846  to  1876,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  out- 
pat  was  ascertained  by  the  wiiter  (through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Plummer 
and  others)  to  be  about  $3,300,000. 

Ck>pper  in  the  form  of  the  yellow  sulphide,  associated  with  pyrrhotite  or 
grey  magnetic  iron  pyrites,  is  met  with  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  num- 
ber of  localities  around  Sudbury  Junction,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and 
thence  along  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  branch  to  the  Spanish  river.  As  far  as  they 
hsTe  been  tested  these  ores  also  contain  sulphide  of  nickel,  often  in  quantities 
which  should  pay  to  extract.  The  ore  in  this  region  is  associated  with  an  its  mode  of 
obaeorely  stratified  greenstone,  and  its  mode  of  occurrence  is  apparently  that  SheSudb^y* 
of  large  masses  and  "  impregnations,'^  having  roughly  lenticular  forms  and  ^*'^^ 
ftQowing  fahlbands  which  are  rudely  comformable  with  the  general  stratifica- 
tion of  the  country  rocks.  These  masses  enclose  many  '<  boulders  "  or  frag- 
ments of  all  sizes  of  greenstones  and  greywack^,  whi^  are  often  finely 
impregnated  with  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  Most  of  the  ore  is  low  grade, 
iKit  in  the  midst  of  this  considerable  bunches  of  pure  copper  pyrites  occur, 
while  on  the  other  hand  some  portions  consist  of  almost  pure  pyrrhotite. 
The  coontry-rock  in  this  neighborhood  everywhere  dips  at  high  angles,  or  is 
nearly   perpendicular,  and  the  ore-masses  follow   these   inclinations.      An 
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important  feature  of  these  masses  is  their  great  size,  so  that  although 
the  average  percentage  of  copper  and  nickel  is  low  (jet  sufficient  for 
profitable  working),  the  quantity  is  so  large  as  to  give  promise  of  great 
productiveness. 

Copper  ore  was  first  discovered  in  this  district  in  1882,  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  at  a  point  on  the  main  line  (since 
called  the  Murray  mine)  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Sudbury  Junction* 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  finding  of  the  Stobie  mine,  three  and  a  half 
miles  north,  and  the  Copper-cliff  mine  an  equal  distance  to  the  south-west  of 
the  junction.  At  the  Stobie  mine,  which  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry,  an 
ore-mass  of  the  nature  above  described  appears  to  have  a  thickness  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  and  it  has  been  traced  south-westward  on  the 
strike  as  a  series  of  lenticular  copper-bearing  masses,  separate  by  pinched 
intervals,  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a-half.  The  Copper-cliff  mine  shows 
a  vein-like  deposit  of  mixed  pyrites  about  ten  feet  wide,  containing  a  higher 
percentage  of  copper  than  the  Stobie  ore,  and  also  a  number  of  the  lens- 
shaped  ore-masses.  It  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  over  400  feet  on 
the  slope  and  has  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  good  ore.  The  Evans  mine 
18  about  a  mile  south-south-west  of  the  Copper-cliff.  Here  the  ore-bearing 
mass,  as  proved  by  the  diamond  drill,  appears  to  be  nearly  100  feet  thick^ 
but  it  consists  largely  of  pyrrhotite,  rich  in  nickel.  In  the  township  of 
Denison  a  vein  of  copper  pyrites,  with  a  high  percentage  of  nickel  in 
some  parts,  has  been  opened  by  the  Vermilion  Mining  company  on  lot  6 
of  the  4th  concession;  and  on  the  line  between  the  5th  or  Krean  lot  and 
the  4th  or  McConnell  lot,  both  in  the  5th  concession,  and  about  a  mile  to 
the  north-north-east  of  the  Vermilion  mine,  the  surface  appearancoR  indicate 
a  promising  deposit  of  copper  ore  similar  to  those  near  Sudbury,  but  no 
mining  has  yet  been  done  at  this  locality. 

The  discovery  of  nickeliferous  copper  pyrites  around  Sudbury  recalleci. 
the  fact  that  similar  ore  had  been  found  nearly  forty  years  before  at  th^»- 
Wallace  mine,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Huron  near  the  mouth  of  the  Whitefisk^ 
river.     The  deposits  at  the  two  localities  appear  to  lie  in  the  same  geologi 
horizon,  and,  in  following  the  general  strike  of  the  rocks  north-eastward  fro: 
the  Wallace  mine,  ores  of  copper  have  been  found  near  the  west  end  of  lal 
Panache,   in   the   townships  of  Drury,  Denison,    Graham,  Waters,    Snid 
McKim   and   Blezard,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wahnapit^e  lake,  near 
north  end  of  Lady  Evelyn   lake,  on   Montreal  river,    on   Blanche  river, 
a  place  near  the  height-of-land  not  far  east  of  the  canoe-route  from  1 
Temiscaming   to  Abittibi  lake,    and   finally   near  the   south   end  of  1a Ire 
Mistassini.     This  will   probably  prove  to  be  a  copper-producing  region,   oi 
vast  importance  in  the  future,  of  which  the  present  discoveries  are  only  the 
first  indications.      Copper   has   been   found  in   many   other  places   in   tbe 
Huronian    rocks   of    Ontario,    and    these    will    be   referred   to   further  on 
in  the  list  of  localities  of  this  metal,  but  the  foregoing  short  description 
will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  two  principal  modes  of  occurrence  in  theie 
rocks. 
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GOLD. 

Gold  promises  to  become  an  important  product  of  our  Huronian  rocks, 
notwitCstanding  the  fact  that  only  partial  success  has  attended  the  efifbrts 
heretofore  made  to  mine  and  extract  it.  If  we  include  the  ^old-bearing  rocks  of^rccentgSd^ 
of  the  Hastings  region  amongst  the  Huronian,  it  becomes  doubtful  if  the  <i»8«>verie8. 
precious  metal  has  been  found,  except  in  the  merest  traces,  in  any  other 
formation,  ^ot  long  ago  the  occurrence  of  gold  was  unknown  in  Ontario 
beyond  the  traces  which  had  been  found  in  assaying  the  silver  and  copper  ores 
of  Prince's  location,  of  Michipicoten  island,  and  the  vein-stuff  of  the  Bruce 
mines ;  but  now  it  has  been  discovered  in  so  many  and  such  widely  separated 
localities  in  the  province,  and  in  some  cases  under  such  promising  conditions, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  successful  gold  mines  will  be  established  after 
more  thorough  tests  have  been  made. 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  notable  quantity  was  made  in  1871  by 
Mr.  Peter  McKellar  (following  up  a  clue  obtained  from  an  Indian)  near 
Jackfish  lake,  at  what  is  now  called  the  Huronian  mine,  situated  on  location  The  Huronian 
HI  in  the  township  of  Moss.  It  here  occurs  in  a  true  and  persistent  vein  ^^  *"  "^' 
from  6  to  8  feet  wide,  of  which  from  2  to  5  feet  are  quartz,  the  rest  being 
inoozporated  schist.  The  country -rock  consists  of  interbedded  talcoid,  chloritic, 
dioritic  and  a  little  dolomitic  schist,  siliceous  magnetite  and  massive  diorite, 
all  dipping  north-west  at  angles  of  65**  to  80"*.  The  vein  runs  north-eastward, 
cnttbg  the  strata  at  a  small  angle  and  underlying  to  the  north-west  side  at 
an  inclination  of  Id""  from  the  perpendicular.  Intrusive  syenite  appears  about 
a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  mine,  and  this  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  enrichment  of  the  vein.  The  gold  occurs  free  and  as  sylvanite 
(or  telluride  of  gold)  associated  with  galena,  iron  and  copper  pyrites  and 
blende,  which,  with  the  white  quartz,  constitute  a  beautiful  looking  ora  A 
'llktamp  mill  was  erected  in  1883  at  great  expense,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation,  and  in  1 884  some  mining  and  milling  were  done. 
The  gold  secured  is  understood  to  have  been  equal  to  $21  to  the  ton,  which 
Wag,  however,  far  short  of  the  whole  amount  contained  in  the  ore.  Work 
was  resumed  for  three  or  four  months  in  1885,  but,  from  the  want  of  proper 
means  of  transportation  to  the  mine,  operations  are  for  the  present  suspended. 
Openings  have  been  made  and  similar  ore  obtained  from  a  continuation  of  the 
same  vein,  called  the  Highland  mine. 

Gold  was  discovered  on  Lake-of-the-Woods  in  1878,  or  earlier.  In  the 
▼Titer's  Geological  Survey  report  for  1881,  page  15c,  it  is  stated  that  "  in 
1879  I  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Dewd  with  a  specimen  from  Hay  island,  of  G<»id  locations 
white  quartz  containing  needle-like  crystals  of  hornblende  with  a  little  calc-  Woods.^  ** 
ipar,  which  showed  distinct  specks  of  gold.  It  was  assayed  by  Mr.  Hoffmann, 
chemist  to  the  survey,  and  found  to  contain  37.318  ounces  of  gold  and  1.431 
oonces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds."  During  the  succeeding  four 
or  five  years  some  mining  was  done  at  a  few  places  around  the  northern  part  of 
ttis  lake,  and  in  some  instances  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  but 
[  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  titles,  on  account  of  the  dispute 
let  ween  the  Dominion  and  the  Ontario  governments  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
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territory,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  capital  and  no  thorough  test 
has  yet  been  made  to  determine  the  real  productiveness  or  otherwise  of  any 
of  the  mines.  Trials  have  been  made  at  several  promising  places,  such 
as  Sultana  island,  the  Winnipeg  Consolidated  and  the  Pine  Portage  proper- 
ties, and  now  that  the  matter  of  title  is  set  at  rest  there  is  a  probability  that 
work  will  be  prosecuted*  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  determine  the  question  whether 
gold  is  to  be  found  in  this  region  in  paying  quantities  or  not.  It  occurs  both 
free  and  in  combination  with  sulphides  in  veins  of  quartz  more  or  less  split 
up  and  interrupted,  cutting  green  schists  and  not  far  from  masses  of  syenite. 
These  deposits  would  appear  to  lie  towards  the  bottom  of  the  series  as  deve- 
loped at  the  Lake-of-the-Woods.  fipocimens  of  free  gold  in  quartz  have 
been  shown  to  the  writer  as  having  been  obtained  not  far  from  Tach^,  on  the 
Oanadian  Pacific  railway. 

At  Partridge  lake,  a  short  distance  west  of  Lac-des-Mille-Laos,  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  1872  by  Mr.  Archibald  McKellar  in  a  large  vein  of  quartz  catting 
Huronian  schist  on  an  islet,  and  also  in  large  veins  of  the  same  material  in 
the  strike  of  this  one  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  Assays  of  the  quartz  from 
both  the  islet  and  the  mainland,  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Girdwood,  showed 
from  1  to  1^  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  A  number  of  small  nuggets  were 
obtained  by  breaking  up  the  quartz  on  the  islet  by  both  Mr.  McKellar  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Kussell,  and  shown  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibition  in  1876.  This 
locality  was  visited  by  the  writer  last  summer  on  behalf  of  the  0ommi88ion« 
and  samples  of  the  quartz  and  photographs  of  the  outcrop  of  the  vein  were 
obtained. 

In  1875  Mr.  Donald  McKellar  found  small  nuggets  of  gold  in  a  vein 
of  quartz  cutting  reddish  granite  at  Victoria  cape  on  the  western  side  of 
Jackfish  bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior.  Another  vein  of  quartz 
1|  to  3^  feet  thick,  holding  iron  pyrites,  galena  and  blende  and  cutting  the 
granite  in  close  proximity  to  slaty  diorite  at  this  locality,  yielded  on  assay 
$27  worth  of  gold  per  ton. 

The  Commissioners  were  credibly,  informed  that  gold  associated  with 
iron  pyrites  had  been  discovered  in  quartz  veins  between  Goulais  and  Bat- 
chawana  bays,  at  the  east  end  of  lake  Superior,  and  also  on  a  small  island  near 
the  shore  of  lake  Huron,  north  of  Lacloche  island.  Traces  of  the  metal  have 
been  found  by  assay  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  quartz 
from  veins  near  the  north  end  of  Temagami  lake,  and  from  Cross  lake  to 
the  south  of  this  sheet  of  water. 

At  the  Vermilion  gold  mine  on  lot  6  in  the  4th  concession  t>f  the  township 
of  Denison,  in  the  Sudbury  district,  coarse  free  gold  was  found  at  and  near 
the  surface  in  a  vein  of  light  grey  granular  quartz  about  two  feet  thick,  run- 
ning north-eastward,  and  cutting  grey  or  ash-colored  greywack^,  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  "whin-rock"  of  the  Nova  Scotia  gold  districts. 
The  gold  was  so  thickly  disseminated  in  one  part  of  the  vein  as  to  hold  together 
fragments  of  the  quartz  after  they  had  been  fractured  by  the  hammer.  On 
the  same  lot  a  ridge  of  greyish  diorite  rises  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
east of  this  vein,  and  a  few  specks  of  gold  were  seen  by  the  writer  in  the 
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midst  of  iron-stained  spots  on  the  weathered  surface  of  this  rock.  Visible 
gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  also  in  a  quartz  vein  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Indian  reserve  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Spanish  river. 

Gk>ld  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1888  on  a  point  on  the  southern 
shore  of  lake  Wahnapitee,  between  the  two  deep  bays  on  that  side  of  the 
lake.     It  occurs,  as  far  as  could  be  observed  by  the  writer,  who  visited  the  Wahnapitw. 
place  in  September,  in  several  narrow  veins  of  white  quartz  cutting  a  highly 
felspaihie  reddish  quartzite,  resembling  fine  grained  granite,  but  distinctly 
clastic  or  fragmental  in  origin.     Ko  single  vein  or  group  of  small  veins  could 
be  traced  far,  but  where  any  of  them  gave  out  others  were  observed  to 
commence  not  far  off.     They  are  *'  bound "  veins,  or  adhere  closely  to  the 
wall-rock,  or  are,  as  it  were,  fused  into  it.     One  of  these  little  veins  shows  a 
good  deal  of  mispickel  and  some  iron  pyrites  in  crystals  along  one  side  of  it. 
An  assay  of  a  sample  from  this  vein,  made  by  Mr.  Hoffmann,  chemist  of  the 
Oeological  Survey,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  5.425  ounces  of  gold  and  0.233  of  an 
ounce  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  while  the  quartz  from  another  of 
these  veins  showed  neither  gold  nor  silver.     The  visible  gold  of  these  veins 
•occurs  as  specks  and  small  nuggets  in  the  quartz.     It  is  also  said  to  have 
been  detected  in  the  wall-rock  apart  from  the  veins,  and,  if  so,  this  circum- 
stance may  prove  to  be  of  great  importance,  for  if  it  should  be  found  to  pay 
•at  all  to  treat  the  whole  mass,  great  profits  might  be  realised  by  doing  so  on  a 
large  scale.     The  rock  at  this  locality  resembles  that  of  the  famous  Tread-  SiS^TreSweU 
'well  mine  on  Douglas  island  in  Alaska,  both  in  composition  and  in  the  manner  °^'^*»  a^***** 
•of  the  occurrence  of  the  small  adherent  quartz  veins,  but  the  latter  rock 
^  almost  white  and  is  dotted  with  small  particles  of  iron  pyrites.     A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  ore  of  the  Tread  well  mine,  which  has  just  been 
made  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Adams  of  the  Geological  Survey,  shows  it  to  consist  of  a 
j^ranite-like  rock  in  which  the  clastic  character  may  be  due  to  a  process  of 
-cmshing  after  its  solidification.     Although  the  rock  of  the  Tread  well  mine 
yields  only  about  $5  worth  of  gold  to  the  ton,  immense  profits  are  made  by 
stamping  and  treating  it  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  rather 
iihan  in  the  great  richness  of  small  quantities  that  we  must  look  for  profitable 
^Id  mines  in  our  Huronian  rocks.     It  may  be  here  remarked  that  gold  is 
«aid  to  have  been  profitably  extracted  from  two  mines  in  Huronian  rocks  on 
^the  south  side  of  lake  Superior. 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  1866,  gold  was  discovered  by  a  man  named 
Towell  and  a  Dutch  miner  on  the  eastern  part  of  lot  18,  range  5,  in  the 
^wDship  of  Madoc,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  who,  however,  did  not  ^i<>  1°  the 
Tecogniae  it  as  the'^precious  metal  till  informed  of  the  fact  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  **       "* 

Tennor  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  was  then  working  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Vennor  in  his  report  for  that  year,  addressed  to  Sir  William  Logan, 
•described  the  gold  as  occurring  in  ''a  series  of  crevices  or  openings  in  a  Richftrdsoa 
^Id-bearing  bed,  formed  of  chloritic  and  epidotic  gneiss  (or  schist)  holding  ^^^' 
-patches  of  dolomite  and  calcspar,  the  openings  being  nothing  more  than 
such  as  are  so  often  met  with  in  the  dolomites  and  calc-schists  of  this  region." 
The  gold  was  found  along  with  particles  of  black  carbonaceous  matter  in  a 
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brown  ferruginous  earth  filling  the  longitudinal  crevices,  paralled  to  th& 
bedding,  one  of  which  had  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  4  and  another  at  15  feet 
from  the  surface  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Yennor's  visit.  Numerous  small  nuggets 
were  also  found  enclosed  in  the  adjacent  dolomite  and  calcspar.  The  strata  here 
dip  nearly  due  north  at  an  angle  of  45**,  and  the  gold-bearing  bed  is  "  over- 
laid by  a  siliceous  ferruginous  dolomite  and  underlaid  by  a  band  resembling 
an  impure  steatite.''  Its  geological  position  is  not  far  above  the  iron-bearing 
belt  of  that  region.  The  Eichardson  mine  has  been  work*id  at  difierent  times- 
since  the  above  date,  and  a  good  deal  of  gold  extracted  from  it. 

This  discovery  wm  followed  by  many  others  of  the  precious  metal  which 
have  been  made  at  different  times  in  the  townships  of  Marmora,  Madoc, 
Elzevir,  Elaladar,  Lake  and  Tudor,  and  there  is  now  a  probability  of  gold- 
mining  becoming  an  established  industry  in  this  region.  One  of  the  moat 
notable  of  the  attempts  at  gold  mining  in  the  district  is  that  at  the  Gatling 
(since  called  the  Canada  Consolidated)  mine  in  the  township  of  Marmora» 
The  gold  here  occurs  in  veins  of-  quartz  containing  much  mispickel  and 
cutting  a  crushed  syenite  or  a  mixture  of  schist  and  syenite,  close  to  a  large 
area  of  the  latter  rock.  Assays  of  twelve  different  samples  of  the  ores  of 
this  mine  gave  an  average  of  1.9107  ounces  or  $39.47  to  the  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  In  spite  of  this  richness,  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  gold  from 
the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  so  great  that  only  partial  success  has  attended  the 
working  of  the  mine,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
buildings,  machinery,  working  the  mine  and  experimenting. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  has  been  extracted  from  the  Gladstone 
and  Feigle  mine,  situated  on  the  continuation  of  the  same  set  of  veins  as  the 
Canada  Consolidated,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  to  the  northward 
of  it.  Another  mine  called  the  Dean  and  Williams  on  lot  8,  range  9  of 
Marmora,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  southward  of  the  Canada  Consolidated, 
was  worked  for  a  time  with  some  success.  At  present  it  is  reported  that  froixk 
six  to  eight  dollars  worth  of  gold  per  ton  are  being  extracted  at  the  Guinard 
mine,  in  Elaladar,  from  a  set  of  small  quartz  veins  cutting  a  rock  which  is- 
described  as  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles  in  a  matrix  of  micaceoua 
schist.  ^ 

Some  veins  have  been  discovered  in  the  Huronian  rocks  containing  silver 
in  promising  quantities — sufficiently  so  at  any  rate  to  warrant  the  search  for 
more.  The  vein  at  the  Huronian  mine  is  a  case  in  point,  but  the  silver 
there  was  pratically  overlooked  in  the  efforts  to  extract  the  gold.  The  3A 
mine  on  the  north  shore  of  Thunder  bay  was  opened  on  a  vein  of  quartz  and 
bitter-spsir  from  li  to  2i  feet  wide  and  running  about  east-north-east,  or 
parallel  to  the  strata,  which,  according  tb  Mr.  Peter  McKellar,  here  "  con- 
sist of  thick  beds  of  diorite  and  fine  grained  greenish-grey  slates,  some  of 
which  are  chloritic,  talcose,  calcareous  and  ferruginous,  with  some  serpentine 
alongside  of  and  in  the  vein."  Dark  greyish  red  syenite  is  met  with  a  short 
distance  to  the  south.  The  silver  occurs  both  native  and  in  combination  with 
sulphur  and  nickel,  and  it  is  associated  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  galena- 
and  blende.     There  is  also  a  small  proportion  of  gold  along  with  the  silver. 
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This  vein  was  discovered  in  1870.    Active  operations  were  begun  early  in  the 

spring  of  1873,  and  after  having  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  about  150  feet 

and  yielding  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  silver  in  the  form  of  bunches  of 

very  rich  ore,  work  was  suspended  in  the  spring  of  1874.     Two  veins  were  h®"*"***^- 

discovered  in  1872  within  a  mile  of  Heron  bay  and  close  to  the  Pic  river, 

which,  judging  from  the  ore  brought  to  the  shore  of  lake   Superior  and  * 

examined  by  the  writer,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Huronian 

mine.     The  width  of  each  is  given  by  Mr.  Peter  McKellar  as  ranging  from 

a  foot  to  four  feet  at  the  surface.     They  lie  in  a  large  Huronian  area  and 

are  described  as  cutting  talcoid  and  chloritic  schists,  while  a  boss  of  intrusive 

granite  rises  beside  the  Pic  river  at  no  great  distance  to  the  eastward,  giving 

an  additional  point  of  resemblance  to  the  surroundings  of  the   Huronian 

mine.     One  of  the  veins  runs  east-north-east  witl^  the  stratification,  while 

the  other  strikes  nearly  north  and  south.     At  a  depth  of  40  feet  the  latt^ 

had  opened  out  to  5  or  6  feet  in  width.     The  gangue  in  both  veins  consists 

of  bitter-spar   and   quartz,  and  contains  galena,  blende,   iron   and  copper 

pyrites,  together  with   gold   and  silver,  ranging  from  traces  up  to  about 

$70  worth  of  each  to  the  ton,  according  to  assays  made  by  Mr.  McDer- 

mid,  who'  was  assayer  at  the  Silver  Islet  mine  at  the  time  the  above  work 

was  done. 

GALENA. 

The  Victoria  argentiferous  galena  vein,  situated  near  Garden  river  and 
about  eight  miles  north  from  its  mouth,  occurs  in  Huronian  rocks.     It  runs  , 

t  1  ni^^i  A  ••!«.  i«  ^  Victoria  mine, 

about  north-north-west,  parallel  to  the  western  side  of  an  extensive  mass  of  Garden  river. 
very  fine-grained  reddish-grey  granite  or  quartz-felspar  rock,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  few  feet  of  glossy  green  schist  and  tough  green  trappean  rock, 
some  of  the  latter  approaching  the  character  of  an  amygdaloid.     Work  was 
commenced  at  the  Victoria  mine  in  1875,  and  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit 
in  1876  two  shafts  had  been  sunk,  each  to  a  depth  of  15  feet,  in  the  midst 
of  a  belt  36  feet  thick,  of  glossy-surfaced  green  schist,  cleaving  in  all  direc. 
tions  and  containing  galena  in  strings,  grains  and  small  bunches.     One  of  the 
shafts  followed  a  vein  of  solid  galena,  mixed  with  considerable  dark  blende 
and  a  little  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  from,  8  to  19  inches  thick,  and  the  other 
a  similar  vein  10  inches  thick,  but  containing  a  mixture  of  quartz.     This 
lead-bearing  belt  of  schist  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  siliceous  felsites  and 
dark  green  and  rather  coarsely  crystalline  hornblende-rock,  which  is  again 
followed  by  fine-grained  light  reddish  or  pinkish-grey  granite.     This  belt  of 
veins  was  afterwards  worked  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
galena  taken  out  and  exported.     The  proportion  of  silver  varied  from  a  few 
oonces  up  to  168  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  most  of  the  ore  being  tolerably 
rich.     The  Cascade  mine,  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  Victoria,  Cascade  mine. 
is  said  to  be  on  the  same  belt  and  to  resemble  the  latter  in  most  respects. 
Argentiferous  galena  has  also   been  found  in  Huronian  rocks  in  the  Sud-  Sudbury  district* 
bnry  district,  a  short  distance  south  of  Straight  lake,  and  in  the  north- 
western part  of    the  township   of    Creighton,   and   again   near  the   north 
end    of  Lady   Evelyn   lake,    which  lies    between   Temagami   lake  and   the 
Montreal  river. 
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The  Victoria  and  Cascade  mines  are  the  only  places  at  which  any  leac? 
mining  has  been  done  in  Hu  ronian  rocks,  unless  the  galena  veins  of  Tudor^ 
Limerick,  etc.  in  the  Hastings-Lanark  region  should  prove  to  be  situated  in 
rocks  of  this  age. 


ZINC. 


Zinc,  in  the  form  of  blende  (or  sulphide  of  the  metal),  was  discovered* 
in  1881  in  large  quantities  at  a  place  which  has  been  named  the  Zenith 
mine,  situated  on  the  White  Sand  river,  about  ten  miles  northward  of  the 
shore  of  lake  Superior  opposite  Wilson's  island,  eastward  of  Nipigon  bay. 
The  ore  is  black  and  crystalline,  and  is  described  as  occurring  principally  in 
two  large  veins  or  lenticular  masses  in  a  hornblende  rock  or  diorite  of 
Huronian  age.  The  ore  could  be  mined  with  great  facility,  and  some  400  or 
500  tons  are  said  to  have  been  already  excavated,  but  it  cannot  be  brought 
tb  market  for  want  of  a  road.  A  specimen  analysed  by  Mr.  Hoffmann, 
chemist  to  the  Geological  Survey,  gave  54 J  per  cent,  of  metallic  zinc.  Thi» 
is  the  only  locality  at  which  zinc  ore  has  been  discovered  in  large  masses  in  the 
Huronian  system  in  Canada,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  as  an  indicatioi^ 
that  the  metal  may  be  found  in  paying  quantities  in  these  rocks  in  other 
places.  Blende  in  large  crystals  occurs  in  a  vein  of  coarse  calcspar  about 
eight  feet  wide  at  Blende  lake,  about  1 J  miles  north-north-west  of  the  head 
of  Thunder  bay.  The  south  wall  of  the  vein,  which  runs  east  and  west, 
consists  of  dioritic  schist  of  Huronian  age,  while  the  north  wall  is  formed 
by  ferruginous  and  siliceous  clay-slates  belonging  to  the  Animikie  series. 
The  occurrence  of  blende  with  the  galena  of  the  Victoria  mine  has  been 
already  referred  to. 

AKTIMONT. 

In  the  report  of  the  writer  for  1876,  page  211  (Geological  Survey 
Report)  reference  is  made  to  a  reputed  discovery  of  sulphide  of  antimony 
in  a  vein  of  white  quartz  cutting  felspathic  grey  quartzite  (Huronian)  about 
one  mile  west  of  Fairy  lake,  near  Echo  lake.  Mr.  Joseph  Cozens,  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  states  that  he  has  discovered  a  vein  eight  inches  wide,  rich 
in  this  ore,  among  the  Huronian  rocks  on  Garden  river. 

OTHEB    METALS    AND    MINBRAL8. 

m 

The  above  descriptions  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Huronian  rocks  con- 
tain  ores  of  the  various  metals  referred  to  ^in  economic  quantities.  The* 
occurrence  in  them  of  nickel,  arsenic  and  tellurium  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned.  In  addition  to  the  metals  already  alluded  to,  platinum,  tin, 
molybdenum,  bismuth  and  cobalt  have  also  been  found  among  these  rocks^ 
but  our  space  will  not  admit  of  a  fuller  description  of  them  than  that 
contained  in  the  list  further  on.  The  number  of  discoveries  of  valuable  ores- 
already  made  must  be  regarded  as  very  encouraging,  considering  how  litUe 
knowledge  we  possess  as  to  the  geological  relations  and  modes  of  occurrence 
of  the  metals  in  the  Huronian  system  and  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  bona  fide  and  intelligent  exploration  which  has  yet  been  done,  and  leada 
to  the  belief  that  many  districts  situated  on  this  extensive  system  will  prove 
rich  in  metallic  ores. 
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Among  the  rocks  and  non-metallic  minerals  of  economic  value  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Huronian  system,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  fine  granites 
and  syenites  for  buildings,  monuments  and  ornamental  purposes  ;  sandstones,  and  non-me- 
quartzites  and  grey wackds  for  construction ;  flagstones,  roofing  slates,  serpen-  ®  "*  ** 
tine  and  dolomitic  marbles,  ornamental  argillites,  jasper  conglomerate ;  white 
quartzite  for  glass-making ;  asbestos  (chrysotile),  graphite,  actinolite  and 
barytes. 

THE  CAMBRIAN  SYSTEM. 

This  system  was  so  called  by  the  late  Professor  Sedgwick  from  Cambria, 
the  ancient  name  for  Wales.     It  is  the  oldest  one  in  which  the  remains  of 
organic  life  have  been  found,  being  the  first  above  the  Archaean  rocks.    Besides  ^JheSuS^ 
ordinary  sedimentary  deposits,  such  as  limestones,  sandstones,  shales,  etc.,  it  ^ri^nsyatom. 
comprises,  in  some  regions,  a  large  proportion  of  igneous  and  other  non- 
fossiliferous  rocks,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  system  amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  feet.     The  fossils,  when  present,  consist  only  of  marine  inverte- 
brate animals,  among  which  trilobites  are  conspicuous,  both  as  to  size  and 
the  number  of  species.     Remains  of  marine  plants  are  also  found  ip.  these 
rocks.     The  system  is  well  developed  in  Bohemia,  Wales,  Newfoundland^ 
^ew  Brunswick   and   Ontario,  as   well   as  in    some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

ANIMIKIE    FOBMATION. 

The  name  Animikie  is  derived  from  the  Outchipwai  word  for  thunder, 
and  IB  appropriate  inasmuch  as  these  rocks  are  most  largely  developed  around 
Thunder  bay.  Although  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Animikie  AnimiWe.'*  *** 
fonnation,  it  consists  largely  of  undisturbed  and  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks 
and  is  classified  with  the  Cambrian.  It  is  the  first  formation  above  the 
Archaean,  and  rests  almost  horizontally  upon  the  denuded  edges  of  the  up- 
tamed  Huronian  and  Laurentian  strata  of  the  region.  Its  thickness  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  probably  amounts  to  2,500  or  3,000  feet  or 
more.* 

The  Animikie  strata  in  ascending  order  consist  of :  (1)  Greenish 
arenaceous  conglomerate  with  pebbles  of-  quartz,  jasper  and  slate — seen  on  the 
north *shore  of  Thunder  bay.  (2)  Thinly  bedded  cherts,  mostly  of  dark  colors  the  wckl 
with  argillaceous  and  dolomitic  beds — seen  at  the  head  of  Thunder  bay  and  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  formation  in  the  township  of  Mclntyre.  (3) 
Black  and  grey  argillites  and  flaggy  black  shales  with  sandstones  and  ferru. 
ginouB  dolomitic  bands  and  arenaceous  beds,  often  rich  in  magnetic  iron, 

*  The  Silver  Islet  mine  was  sunk  through  1,230  feetof  these  rocks  lying  almost  horizontally '  * 

below  the  level  of  lake  Superior,  and  on  the  main  shore  opiKJsite  to  the  mine  the^  rise  about 
800  or  900  feet  above  the  lake,  in  addition  to  a  trap  overflow  of  400  or  500  feet,  which  however 
may  belong  to  the  next  higher  formation ;  so  tnat  we  have  here  an  actual  section  of  some 
2,000  feet.  Mr.  E.  D.  Ingall  says  (Keix>rt  of  Geological  Survey  for  1887,  page  25  H) :  "  If  we 
jusame  the  average  dip  to  be  in  a  south -south -east  direction  and  measure  the  width  of  the 
oatcrop  of  the  formation  from  Grand  Portage  island  where  it  passes  under  the  overlying 
Keweenawan  rocks  north -north- west  to  near  WtKxlside's  vein  in  the  Silver  mountain  area 
where  the  Archfean  appears  from  below  them,  which  we  find  to  be  some  25  miles,  we  get  a 
thickness  for  these  rocks  of  over  12,000  feet."  But  on  the  same  page  he  says,  **  Aa  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  formation  lies  nearly  flat,  and  it  is  very  ditfacult  to  decide  whether 
it  really  has  any  general  dip  or  not." 
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together  with  layers  and  intrusive  masses  of  trap  (diabase).  This  is  by  far 
the  thickest  division,  constituting  in  fact  the  bulk  of  the  formation. 
Lenticular  and  spheroidal  concretions  of  various  sizes,  called  also  bombs, 
boulders  and  kettles,  are  common  throughout  the  black  shales  of  this 
division. 

Geographically  the  Animikie  formation  in  Ontario  occupies  a  triangular 
area,  of  which  the  base,  60  miles  in  length,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  Pigeon 
river  westward  along  the  international  boundary  to  Gunflint  lake,  while  one 
of  the  other  sides  is  formed  by  the  shore  of  lake  Superior  from  Pigeon  river 
to  Goose  point  on  Thunder  bay,  40  miles  in  length,  and  the  third  side  by  a 
line  joining  this  point  and  Gunflint  lake,  about  80  miles  in  length.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  formation  extend  over  the  comparatively  level  ground  within 
this  area  to  the  northward  of  the  Xaministiquia  and  Whitefish  rivers,  while 
the  higher  measures,  lying  almost  horizontally,  occupy  the  mountainous 
country  stretching  from  these  streams  southeastward  to  the  shore  of  lake 
Superior.  The  summits  of  most  of  the  hills  in  this  district  are  capped  with 
thick  and  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  trap,  giving  them  a  flat  or  table-topped 
appearance.  If  all  these  isolated  areas  of  trap  were  represented  on  a  geological 
map  of  the  district  it  would  have  a  "  spotty  "  appearance,  the  total  extent  of 
the  trap  being  much  less  than  that  of  the  underlying  shales  which  occupy  the 
hill-slopes  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  between  them.  A  good  idea  of  the 
geology  of  this  district  may  be  formed  if  we  suppose  the  crowning  overflow  to 
have  been  once  continuous,  but  that  afterwards  extensive  erosion  of  both  the 
trap  and  the  underlying  shales  took  place,  leaving  only  the  detatched  portions 
or  islands  we  now  see.  There  is  evidence  of  some  faulting  in  various  parts 
of  the  district  which  may  account  for  the  diflerence  in  level  of  some  of  these 
trappean  cappings.  The  crowning  overflows  are,  however,  not  the  only  beds 
of  trap  which  exist  in  the  formation,  as  was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by 
Sir  William  Logan  and  the  writer,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Ingall. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  along  the  Pacific  railway  track  east  of  Port 
Arthur,  on  the  islands  and  points  of  the  north  side  of  Thunder  bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  Current  river,  and  between  the  Duncan  mine  and  Port  Arthur,  as  well  as 
within  the  limits  of  that  town  itself.  One  of  these  beds  of  trap  f^rms  a 
conspicuous  escarpment  with  a  long  slope  to  the  southward  on  mining-lot  L 
in  the  township  of  Mclntyre,  which  may  bo  seen  from  Thunder  bay.  The 
nearly  horizontal  layers  or  masses  of  trap  in  these  rocks  may  not  have  been 
surface-flows  in  all  cases.  Some  of  them  appear  as  if  they  might  have  been 
injected  under  pressure  between  the  bedding  of  the  shales  and  other  rocks, 
and  in  such  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  extend  very  far. 

The  Animikie  rocks  are  found  near  the  water's  edge  along  the  south-east 
side  of  Thunder  bay,  as  far  as  Thunder  cape  and  around  its  southern  side, 
including  the  islands  to  a  point  east  of  Silver  islet  j  also  in  places  along  the 
m9.in  shore  and  on  some  of  the  islands  about  Rossport,  east  of  Nipigon  bay. 
They  likewise  form  Pie  island  and  the  chain  of  islands  extending  thence  near 
the  coast  to  Pio^eon  river.  The  Animikie  rocks  do  not  appear  to  extend  far 
into  Minnesota,   being   replaced   by   higher  strata  south  of  the  boundary. 
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They  are  saidy  however,  to  recur  on  the  south  side  of  lake  Superior  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  but  in  a  disturbed  condition  and 
otherwise  differing  from  the  Canadian  type. 

THB     SILVBR-BBABING     ROOKS. 

The  Animikie  rocks  are  of  great  importance  as  being  the  silver-bearing 
formation  of  Ontario.  Nearly  all  the  veins  cutting  these  rocks  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  the  ftgugue  which  fills  them,  so  Th«  Bti^er* 

°      °  ^  \      beariog  forin- 

much  so  that  these  veinstones  may  be  said  to  form  one  of  the  characteristics  fttion  of  Ontario, 
of  the  formation.     They  are  generally  open  or  drusy,  brecciated  and  very 
crystalline,  consisting  in  most  cases  of  white  quartz  and  calcspar  mixed  with 
fragments  of  the  wall-rock  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  green   and   purple 
fluorspar ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  at  McKellar's  island  and  in  most  of  the 
reins  on  the  islands  and  mainland  between  Thunder  bay  and  Pigeon  point, 
white  baiytes  forms  one  of  the  principal  constituents.     A  part  of  the  crystal- 
line quartz  is  almost  invariably  amethystine,  and  this  color  has  also  been 
imparted  to  the  quartz  crystals  of  the  veins  in  the  older  rocks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, once  covered  by  the  Animikie,  which  is  not  the  case  in  similar  veins  at  a 
distance,  showing  that  the  character  of  veins  may  be  influenced  by  the  rocks 
above.     The  veins  of  the  Animikie  formation  are  apt  to  be  gathered  into  solid  variations  in 
bodies  where  they  traverse  the  harder  beds  and  the  trap  layers,  and  to  become 
scattered  into  a  number  of  strings  or  reduced  to  mere  faults,  or  to  be  pinched 
oat  altogether  in  passing  through  the  softer  strata,  such  as  the  black  shales. 

The  silver  occurs  native  in  grains,  threads  and  small  branching  forms,  and 
as  argentite  in  leaves  and  small  masses,  but  occasionally  in  large  crystalline 
lamps,  as  at  the  Babbit  Mountain  mine.     At  Silver  islet  heavier  native  silver  Forms  of  siwor. 
and  two  new  silver  compounds,  Huntilite  and  Animikite,  were  found.     The 
associated  sulphides  in  nearly  all  the  veins  are  blende,  galena,  copper  and  iron 
pyrites,  and  their  relative  proneness  to  carry  silver  has  been  found  by  many 
assays  to  be  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here   mentioned.     In  the  same 
-waj  they  have  also  been  found  to  be  richer  in  silver  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  closely  associated  with  the  visible  silver  itself,  and  to  contain  very  little 
when  remote  from  the  rich  ore  of  the  vein.     No  law  governing  the  conditions 
or  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  silver  in  the  veins  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  UncerUin 
its  apparently  sporadic  distribution  in  them  makes  it  necessary  to  prospect  stiver. 
extensively  underground  in  each  case  before  a  vein  can  be  pronounced  valuable 
or  otherwise. 

The  veins  in  the  Animikie  rocks  run  principally  in  two  general  directions, 
one  about  north-east  or  east-north-east  to  east,  and  the  other  about  north- 
north-west.  The  veins  of  the  Beck  or  Silver  Harbor,  the  Thunder  Bay  and  CDurses  of  veini. 
Duncan  mines  and  the  majority  of  those  in  the  townships  of  Mclntyre  and 
Neebing  and  in  the  Rabbit  mountain  and  Silver  mountain  districts  belong  to 
the  former,  while  those  of  the  Beaver  and  Silver  islet  mines  and  the  numerous 
veins  traversing  the  islands  and  the  mining  locations  on  the  mainland  between 
Thunder  bay  and  Pigeon  point  belong  to  the  north-north-west  group. 

The  first  discovery  of  silver  of  any  consequence  on  lake  Superior  was 
made  by  Mr.  Peter  McKellar  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  at  what  afterwards 
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became  the  Thunder  Bay  mine.  The  metal  was  here  found  in  the  form  of  grain  m 
and  threads  of  native  silver  thickly  disseminated  in  a  vein  of  light  grey  granula.  n 
quartz  from  1  to  3  feet  wide,  running  north  34^  east  and  cutting  dark  shaL  « 
and  argillite,  interstratified  with  impure  ferruginous  dolomite  and  overlaL-* 
by  a  bed  of  trap.  This  vein  was  worked  in  the  summers  of  1869  and  187 
in  each  of  which  years  it  was  visited  by  the  writer.  Notwithstanding  i  1 
great  richness  at  the  surface  it  failed  to  produce  any  large  amount  of  silv^ 
and  work  was  discontinued  after  reaching  a  depth  of  only  70  feet  in  each 
the  two  shafts  which  were  sunk.  Operations  were  resumed  in  1 875  on  i 
parallel  reticulated  vein  in  argillite,  having  a  breadth  of  6to  12  feet  in  aXl 
which  was  struck  by  cross-cutting  underground  at  a  distance  of  about  S( 
feet  south  of  the  silver-bearing  vein.  This  opening  was  inspected  by  tlzM 
writer  in  1875,  but  no  silver  could  be  detected.  Further  exploration  along  tilric 
course  of  these  veins  may  give  better  results. 

The  vein  of  the  Shuniah,  afterwards  called  the  Duncan  mine,  was  dlis- 
covered  to  be  silver-bearing  by  Mr.  John  McKellar  and  Mr.  George  A.  M[c- 
Vicar  in  May,  1867,  or  about  a  year  after  the  discovery  of  the  Thunder  Ray 
mina     The  vein  is  very  large,  being  20  to  30  feet  in  width,  runs  east  ^nd 
west  and  consists  of   quartz  and  calcspar.     The  Duncan   mining   comp&ny 
showed  great  courage  and  perseverance  in  working  this  property,  and  only 
abandoned  it  after  spending  about  half  a  million  dollars  and  sinking  to  a^ 
depth  of  800  feet,  with  galleries  at  different  levels.    Only  about  $20,000  worth 
of  silver  in  all  was  obtained.     The  Animikie  rocks  were  here  found  to  extent^ 
to  about  half  the   above  depth,  and  below- this  were  Huroiiian  schists  with, 
syenite  on  or  near  the  north  wall  of  the  vein.     A  considerable  area  of  tra'p 
occurs  on  the  surface  to  the  south  of  the  vein. 

The  vein  at  the  Silver  Harbor  or  Beck  mine  was  discovered  by  Ambro^^ 
Silver  Harbor  or  Oyrette  in  1870,  and  was  worked  in  1871  and  1872.  It  cuts  the  shales  an^^ 
chert  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  which  are  here  overlaid  by  ^ 
bed  of  trap.  It  runs  east-north-east,  and  is  about  5  feet  in  thickness.  Th  ^ 
gangue  is  of  a  brecciated  character,  and  consists  of  white  quartz  and  calcspa^ 
with  a  little  fluorspar  and  amethyst.  Some  native  silver  was  obtained  uC^ 
association  with  galena,  blende  and  iron  pyrites,  but  the  quantity  does  no^ 
appear  to  have  been  remunerative. 

The  Montreal  mining  company  having  employed  Mr.  Thomas  Macfarlan^^ 
a  well  known  geologist,  to  survey  and  prospect  their  locations  on  lake  Superior" 
in  1868,  his  assistant,  Mr.  Gerald  Brown,  while  triangulating  the  shore  of 
Wood's  location,  sent  one  of  his  men,  John  Morgan,  to  plant  a  picket  on  a 
rock  in  the  water,  afterwards  called  Silver  islet.     While  doing  this  Morgan  j 
found  the  silver-bearing  part  of  this  now  famous  vein,^  and  brought  a  specimen  i 
from  it  to  Mr.  Brown.     Mr.  Macfarlane  took  out  some  $1,500  worth  of  silver  . 
with  one  or  two  blasts  at  the  surface  and  sent  it  to  Montreal.     The  vein  was- 
further  prospected  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Montreal  company  the  next  year, 
but  in  1870  this  property,  along  with  all  the  other  locations  of  the  company, 


Beck  mine. 


Discovery  of 
Silrer  Islet 
mine. 


*  In  the  Geology  of  Canada,  page  707,  Sir  William  Logan  describes  the  Silver  islet  veiik 
where  it  crosses  Burnt  island  as  *'  a  very  prominent  lode  holding  galena  and  green  carbonate 
of  copper." 
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pused  into  the  hands  of  the  Ontario  Mineral  Lands  company,  by  whom  it 
was  worked  till  the  beginning  of  1884,  when  a  depth  of  1,230  feet  had  been 
reached  and  silver  to  the  value  of  $3,250,000  had  been  extracted.     The  vein  Description 

.of  the  vein. 

in  the  part  worked  would  average  about  8  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  although  in 

some  places  it  measured  from  20  to  30  feet.     Its  course  is  north  32*'  to  35"*  « 

west,  and  it  intersects  a  dyke  of  trap  (diabase)  running  east-north-east,  which 

cots  the   dark  shales  and  other  nearly  horizontal  strata  of   the  Animikie 

formation.     The  silver  was  found  only  in  and  near  the  trap,  which  no  doubt 

had  something  to  do  with  its  concentration  at  this  place.     Its  deposition  also 

appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  graphite,  which  was  present  in  the  richest 

parts  of  the  vein.     Hydrocarbon  gas  and  water  holding  chlorides  of  sodium, 

calcium  and  magnesium  were  struck  in  the  deeper  workings  of  the  mine. 

Graphite  and  inflammable  gas  have  since  been  met  with  in  other  silver  mines 

in  the  district.     The  Silver  islet  vein  is  easily  traceable  across  Burnt  island 

and  upon  the  main  shore  opposite,  but  it  was  not  found  sufficiently  rich  in 

Bilver  to  be  worth  working  except  at  the  islet. 

The  discovery  of  silver-bearing  veins  in  the  Rabbit  and  Silver  mountain 
districts  about  1882  was  due  to  an  Indian  named  Tchiatang  who  had  worked 
with  the  writer  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district  and  around  lake  Kipigon  in  1869.  Discovery  of 

TT    .  1  Rabbit  ami 

He  is  a  native  of  unusual  intelligence,  and  after  observing  our  operations  and  siivor  Mountaii> 

making  many  enquiries  about  veins,  etc.,  he  developed  a  strong  ambition  to 

prospect  for  minerals.     While  exploring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rabbit  moun. 

tain  he  discovered  the  vein  which  was  afterwards  worked  there,  but  on  account 

of  an  Indian  superstition^  he  would  not  personally  point  it  out  to  a  white 

man.     Mr.    Oliver   Daunais   had   married  his   daughter,  and  he  got  over 

the  difficulty  by  taking  him  nearly  to  the  place  and  explaining   where  he 

wotfjd  find  the  vein.     He  afterwards  revealed  in  the  same  way  other  dis- 

coTeries  which  he  made  in  this  district,  and  these  have  led  to  all  the  present 

developments,   so  that  the  latter  are  indirectly  due  to   the   operations  of 

the  Geoloincal  Survey.     Several  mines  in  this  part  of  the  Animikie  area  other  silver 

infnoii 

have  been  successfully  worked  and  have  yielded  large  amounts  of  silver,  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  being  the  Rabbit  Mountain,  the  Beaver,  the 
Badger  and  the  West  End  Silver  Mountain,  but  as  these  are  all  described 
along  with  the  other  mines  of  this  section  in  another  part  of  the  present 
report  they  require  no  further  notice  here. 

Geologists  and  miners  have  speculated  a  good  deal  as  to  the  source  of  the 
silver  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  its  deposition  in  certain  parts 
of  the  veins  cutting  the  strata  of  this  formation.  Some,  like  Mr.  Peter  Mc-  origin  of  the 
£ellar,  suppose  it  has  come  up  from  the  Huronian  system  below,  and  they 
instance  the  3  A  mine  as  an  example  of  the  occurrence  of  silver  in  a  vein 
traversing  these  rocks.  Others  suppose  the  upper  parts  of  the  formation  to  be 
the  parent  rocks.  The  silver  appears  to  be  most  abunJant  in  those  portions  of 
the  veins  which  lie  immediately  under  existing  trap  beds  or  their 
former  extensions,  or,  as  at  Silver  islet,  in  a  dyke  of  the  same  rock, 
and   this   would   favor   the   idea   that  the  metal   has   been   in    some    way 


*  Indians  believe  that  if  they  sliow  a  discovery  of  valuable  minerals  to  a  white  man  tbey 
jure  sure  to  die  within  one  year. 
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derived  from  the  trap.  If  this  be  the  correct  view  we  may  look  for 
silver  in  the  veins  under  trap  beds  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  formation.  Indeed  this  appears  to  have  been  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  the  rich  ore  at  the  Thunder  Bay  mine  and  in  veins  recently 
discovered  in  the  Whitefish  lake  region,  both  of  which  are  in  the  lower 
portions.  In  these  instances  the  characters  of  both  gangue  and  ore  are  the 
same  as  in  veins  higher  up  in  the  formation,  as  if  the  nature  of  their  contents 
depended  more  on  the  overlying  trap  layers  than  on  the  immediately  enclosing 
rocks.  The  enrichment  of  the  3  A  vein  may  have  been  due  to  the  infiltration 
downward  of  the  silver  from  Animikie  rocks,  which  once  covered  this  spot  as 
they  still  do  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  which  have  since  been  carried  away 
by  denudation. 


NIPIGON     FOBMATION. 


General 
characteriiticB. 


Keweenawan 
rocks. 


Natire  copper 
on  lake  Superior. 


On  the  north 
shore. 


Jiead  in  Nipi^on 
rooks. 


Little  Pic  rirer. 


A  voluminous  set  of  rocks  to  which  this  name  was  given  by  the  writer  in 
1872  is  found  in  the  lake  Superior  region,  resting  apparently  unconformably 
upon  the  Animikie  formation.  It  is  characterised  by  reddish  marls,  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  variously  colored 
trappean  beds  and  masses,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  amygdaloidal.  It  is 
largely  developed  on  Black  and  Nipigon  bays,  around  lake  Nipigon  and  on 
Michipicoten  island  and  the  promontory  of  Mamainse  (more  correctly  Na- 
mainse).  '  The  Keweenawan,  or  native  copper-bearing  rocks  of  Keweenaw 
point,  on  the  south  side  of  lake  Superior,  and  of  Isle  Royale,  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  age.  On  the  north  shore  native  copper  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
in  such  large  quantities  as  on  the  south  side.  Its  relative  scarcity  may  be 
due  to  the  less  disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks  on  the  former.  On  Isle 
Koyale  and  Michipicoten  island,  where  the  dips  are  highest,  the  metal  has 
been  met  with  in  the  most  promising  quantities.  In  the  Keweenaw  p^int 
region  the  metallic  copper  has  been  found  as  large  masses  in  veins  cutting 
trappean  beds,  and  at  the  Calumet,  Hecla  and  Tamarac  mines  in  the  form  of 
grains  and  straggling  masses  of  all  sizes,  filling  the  interstices  of  a  reddish 
arenaceous  mixed  breccia  and  couglomerate  bed,  in  which  many  of  the  fraic- 
ments  consist  of  red  quartziferous  porphyry. 

Native  copper  has  been  met  with,  principally  in  veins,  on  St  Ignace, 
Simpson's  and  Battle  islands.  On  Michipicoten  island  it  occurs  as  grains  in 
an  arenaceous  ash-bed,  while  at  Mamainse  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  straggling 
masses  and  thin  sheets  in  calcspar  veins.  But  the  rocks  which  have  been 
classified  as  the  Nipigon  formation  are  not  alone  copper- bearing,  but  contain 
other  metals  as  well,  and  they  difier  in  this  respect  in  the  several  regions  in 
which  they  are  developed.  For  example,  the  lead-l>earing  character  of  the 
red  marls  and  associated  rocks  to  the  north-west  and  north  of  Black  bay  is 
their  most  important  feature  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  No  metallic 
ores  of  any  consequence  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  rocks  of  this  formation 
around  lake  Nipigon. 

On  the  west  side  of  Little  Pic  river  certain  trappean  strata,  distinctly 
bedded  and  dipping  regularly  to  the  south-westward  at  an  angle  of  about 
12^,  may  belong  to  this  formation,  if  not  to  the  Animikie.  One  bed  is 
amygdaloidal,  but  all  the  others  are  crystalline  and  of  difierent  shades  of 
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color.    These  rocks  may  have  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and  they  occupy  a 

sptce  of  aboat  eight  miles  along  the  river  and  fourteen  on  the  lake  front.     On 

the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  horizontal  beds  of  siliceous  magnetic 

iron  ore  occur  in  these  rocks.     The  united  thickness  of  three  of  them  appears  Siliceous  ma«:ne- 

to  be  about  ninety  feet.     The  percentage  of  metallic  iron  contained  in  the  ore 

from  this  locality  was  found  to  be  as  follows  :    by   Dr.   Hayes,  of  Boston, 

36 ;  by  Dr.  Gird  wood,  of  Montreal,  46  ;  and  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt,  37,  chiefly  as 

niicate. 

In  the  region  extending  from  Thunder  bay  to  Nipigon  bay,  and  thence 
northward,  the  strata  of  this  formation  consist  of  the  following  rocks  in  Rociuof  NipigoD 
ascending  order  :  white  grits  (seen  in  the  cliff  along  the  south-east  side  of  *^'" 
Thonder  bay),  red  and  white  sandstone  with  conglomerate  beds,  the  pebbles 
being  mostly  of  jasper  in  a  sandy  matrix  of  different  colors,  compact  argil- 
laceoos  limestones,  shales,  sandstones  and  red  indurated  marls,  red  and  white 
sindstones  with  green  spbts,  and  red  and  white  conglomerates  interstratified 
with  trap  layers.     These  are  covered  by  an  enormous  amount  of  trappean 
overflow  crowning  the  formation,  and  amounting  to  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet 
in  thickness.     The  lower  portions  of  the  overflow  are  usually  massive  and 
crystalline,  but  it  becomes  more  amygdaloidal  towards  the  top.     Much  of  it  JJ^**^  ^^®'' 
consists  of  columnar  basalt,  but  varieties  of  pitchstone   also  occur.     This 
volcanic  portion  of   the   formation  is  well  developed   on    St.   Ignace   and 
Simpson's  islands,  and  also  about  point  Porphyry.     The  amygdaloids  contain 
sgates  and  quartz,  prehnite,  epidote,  specular  iron,  various  zeolites  and  native 
copper.     Concentric  wrinkles   on  the  surface  of  a  trap  bed  on  St.  Ignace  concentric 
island  show  that  a  flowing  movement  took  place  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
while  on  the  east  side  of  lake  Superior  similar  wrinkles  mark  an  easterly 
motion  of  the  molten  trap.     Flow-wrinkles   of  the  same  kind  occur  at  the 
Calumet  mine  on  the  south  shore.     Dykes  of  greenstone  are  very  numerous 
in  the  npper  part  of  this  formation.     They  run  parallel  to  one  another  in  two  Dy^ea. 
principal  directions,  and  they  all  have  a  transverse  columnar  structure.    There 
are  also  many  dykes  of  porphyry  in  these  rocks. 

The  crowning  overflow  of  columnar  trap  on  Thunder  cape.  Pie  island, 
IfcEay's  mountain  and  all  the  other  hills  between  the  Kaministiquia  and  ^"P  Jfc^"",***^ 

Pigeon  rivers  looks  quite  like  that  resting  on  the  red  marls  of  Nipigon  bay,  nxounuin,  etc. 

Black  Sturgeon  river  and  lake  Nipigon,  and  no  geological  distinction  between 

them  has  yet  been  pointed  out. 

The  lower  members  of  the  Nipigon  formation  occupy    most    of    the 
peninsula  between  Thunder  and  Black  bays,  and  extend  northward  up  the  Geographical 

'^  distribution. 

▼alley  of  the  Black  Sturgeon  river  to  lake  Nipigon  and  around  this  sheet  of 
neater.  The  grey  sandstones,  indurated  red  marls  and  variously  colored  com- 
pact limestones  are  well  developed  in  the  township  of  Dorion  and  to  the  west- 
iward  of  it.  In  the  north-western  part  of  this  township  a  fault  running  east- 
north-eastward  has  let  down  the  red  marls  on  its  south-east  side  against 
lAurentian  gniess  on  the  north-west.  A  well  defined  brecciated  vein  of 
quartz,  calcspar  and  barytes,  holding  (^alena  and  a  little  copper  pyrites  and  Lead  veins  in 
blende,  has  been  traced  for  more  than  two  miles  on  and  near  the  junction  of  ,hip. 
the  two  rocks.     It  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  width  and  is  very 
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conspicuously  exposed,  owing  to  its  standing  the  denuding  agencies  better 
than  the  enclosing  marl.  The  locations  of  Mr.  0.  J.  Johnson  and  J.  S. 
Tumbull  are  situated  on  this  vein.  The  Malhiot  vein  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  last,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  ta  the  south  of  it.     It  cuts 

^raihiot  vein.  Crystalline  trap  rocks  resting  on  nearly  horizontal  compact  limestones  and 
grey  sandstones.  Its  width  varies  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  towards  the 
western  part  of  its  outcrop  it  is  well  charged  with  galena  in  a  gangue  of 
of  calcspar,  quartz  and  barytes.  A  large  lead-bearing  vein,  also  parallel  to 
the  two  above  described,  crosses  the  lake  at  the  head  of  Wolf  river.  It  cuts 
Laurentian  gniess  in  the  valley  under  the  marls  and  trap  which  form  the 
cliifs  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  Another  lead-bearing  vein,  which  has  been 
styled  the  Ogama,  is  reported  in  Dorion  about  five  miles  south-west  of  the 
Malhiot. 

In  May,   1865,  Messrs.   Peter   and    Donald   McKellar   discovered    an 

licad  veins  near  important  vein  of  galena  cutting  the  indurated  red  marl  of  this  formation  at 
a  place  about  three  miles  west  of  Black  bay,  on  what  is  now  called  lot  0  in 
the  township  of  McTavish.  The  property  has  been  successively  named  the 
North  Shore,  Lead  Hills  and  Enterprise  mine.  The  vein  runs  about  north 
GO""  east,  and  the  red  marl  is  here  associated  with  grey  sandstone  ;  but  red 
granite,  which  is  largely  developed  in  this  region,  rises  as  a  low  bluff 
about  300  yards  to  the  north  of  it  and  was  encountered  at  a  moderate 
depth  in  working  the  vein.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  calcspar  and  barytes,  and 
the  total  width  of  the  vein  is  from  six  to  eight  feet,  of  which  from  three  to 
four  feet  consisted  for  some  distance  of  solid  galena  with  a  little  copper 
pyrites  and  vein  matter*  The  mine  was  worked  for  one  year,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  rich  ore  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  According  to 
assays  made  by  Prof.  Chapman  it  contained  an  average  of  $17  worth  of  gold 
and  $2  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton.***^  A  vein  carrying  p^lena  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Nipigon  rocks  between  Pearl  River  station  on  the  Pacific  rail- 
way and  the  shore  of  Black  bay.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Sir  William 
Logan  found  galena  in  the  rock  of  Granite  island  in  Black  bay. 

Crystalline  columnar  traps  similar  to  those  which  overlie  the  red  marls, 

fAke  Nipiiron.  etc.,  of  Nipigon  bay  are  largely  developed  around  lake  Nipigon,  where  they 
lie  for  the  most  part  horizontally,  and  form  the  prominent  bluffs  and  islands 
which  give  rise  to  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  lake.  Compact  limestones  and 
grey  sandstones  are  found  under  these  traps  in  several  places,  and  in  the 
hill  just  behind  Nipigon  House,  on  the  west  side,  a  stratified  red  felspar  rock, 
studded  with  grains  of  vitreous  quartz  and  having  a  probable  thickness  of 
about  a  thousand  feet,  dips  north-north-west  at  angles  varying  from  40  to 
60^'  A  massive  rock,  but  of  a  similar  lithological  character,  occupies  the 
lake  shore  from  Nipigon  House  to  English  bay,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  f 
This  rock  resembles  the  red  quartziferous  porphyry,  which  forms  so  many  of 
the  pebbles  in  the  native  copper-bearing  conglomerate  of  the  Calumet  mine. 
Michipicoten  island  may  be  described  in  a  general   way  as  consisting 

iJund?'^^*"       mainly  of  trappean  beds,  dipping  about  south-by-east  at  an  angle  of  30'. 


*Dr.  Bell  in  Geological  Survey  Report  for  1869,  p.  359,  and  for  1872,  p.  108. 
tReport  of  GeologiciJ  Survey  for  1871,  p.  103. 
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Along  its  northern  shore  they  are  moatly  amygdaloidal,  and  are  here 
tasociated  with  trap-conglomerates  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  passing 
below  the  trappean  mass  to  the  south.  Approaching  the  southern  side  the  . 
ordinary  varieties  are  overlaid  by  compact  reddish  trap,  sometimes  rendered 
poq>hyritic  by  crystals  of  red  felspar  and  white  quartz.  Along  the  south 
tide  the  trap  becomes  black  and  has  a  resinous  fracture.  In  this  part  of  the 
island  there  are  some  amygdaloidal  beds,  with  fine  agates  suitable  for  orna- 
mental stones.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  strata  on  Michipicoten  island 
probably  amounts  to  about  12,000  feet.  On  the  western  end  of  the  island  a  ^in^of  naUve 
mine  has  been  opened  on  a  bed  carrying  native  copper,  which  is  so  fully 
described  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Oozens  that  no  further  jiotice  of  it 
IB  required. 

The  promontory  of  Mamainse  on  the  east  side  of  lake  Superior  is  occupied 
hj  rocks  of  the  Nipigon  formation.     They  comprise  a  variety  of  amygdaloids,  J?®"^"***'^  ®' 
volcanic  tufas,  felsites,  cherts,  sandstones,  coarse  conglomerates  and  crystalline 
traps.    The  dip  is  to  the  westward,  or  into  lake  Superior,  at  an  average  angle 
of  45^.     At  a  moderate  calculation  the  thickness  of  the  strata  on  this  pro- 
montory would  amount  to  22,400  feet.     The  conglomerate  bands  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  rocks,  both  "  on  account  of  their  coarse-  ^^fo^^^tea. 
ness  and  the  thickness  of  the  beds.     Five  of  them  occurring  among  the 
amygdaloids,  tufas  and  crystalline  traps  south  of  Point  aux  Mines  measure 
respectively  about  260,  85,  70,  80  and  450  feet     Most  of  the  enclosed  masses 
are  well  rounded  and  smooth,  and  from  the  large  size  of  many  of  them  these 
beds  may  be  properly  called  boulder  conglomerates.     They  consist  principally 
of  doll  reddish  granite  and  greenish  and  greyish  Huronian  schists. '**^     Nipigon 
rocks,  like  some  of  those  on  Mamainse,  are  met  with  at  Batchawana  bay,  and  Batchawaii*iMj. 
a  small  patch  of  them  at  Gros  Cap  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Superior. 

On  the  east  side  of  Hudson  bay  and  the  islands  lying  off  that  coast  j^j  ^      ^^ 
volcanic  and  sedimentary  rocks  are  largely  developed.    They  comprise  reddish  Animiide  fonn»- 
oonglomerates  and  sandstones,  lead-bearing  limestones,  chert-breccias,  black  Hudson  bay. 
shales,    grey     quartzites,    dark     argillites,     porphyries,     crystalline    traps, 
amygdaloids,  tufas,  etc.     The  upper  parts  of  this  series  may  correspond  to 
the  Nipigon  formation  and  the  lower  to  the  Animikie.f 

*  POTSDAM     FORMATION. 

In  Ontario  this  formation  consists  almost  entirely  of  hard  grey   and 
sometimes  reddish  sandstones.     It  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of  Potsdam  Rard  sand- 
in  ihe  north-eastern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was  called  the  Potsdam  •*®°®*- 
Aandstone  by  the  American  geologists,  who  often  designated  formations  by  their 
lithological  characters  only,  as  Galciferous  sandrock,  Utica  shale,  Medina  marl, 
T^iagara  limestone,  etc.    It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  in  the  extension  dutribution. 
of  strata  into  other  regions  their  character  changes,  of  they  include  beds  for 
'which  the  original  lithological  name  would  not  be  suitable.     Sir  Wm.  Logan 
^erefore  considered  it  better  to  apply  the  term  formation  in  all  cases.     The 
Potsdam  formation  skirts  the  borders  of  the  Laurentian  area  in  the  counties 

♦Dr.  Bell  in  Report  of  Geological  Survey  for  1876,  p.  214. 
tSee  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1877. 
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of  Frontenac,  Leeds,  Lanark  and  Carleton,  and  is  well  exposed  in  the  town- 
ships to  the  north-east  of  Kingston  and  in  many  places  hetween  the  Thousand 
.  islands  and  the  Ottawa  river.  Its  total  thickness  in  this  part  of  the  province 
has  not  been  ascertained,  and  it  is  variously  estimated  at  from  300  to  700  feet. 
Fossils  are  not  abundant  in  these  rooks,  and  shells  of  the  genus  LinfftjUa  are 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic.  Large  trilobites  are  occasionally  met  with,, 
and  at  Perth  certain  remarkable  tracks,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  these 
Fouii  tracks,  animals  when  the  present  hard  rock  was  in  the  state  of  soft  sand,  have  beea 
found  on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  beds.  Tracks  left  by  creatures  of  a 
similar  kind  were  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Abraham  in  1847  in  beda 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  near  Beauhamois,  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  In 
the  sandstones  near  Perth  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,. 
*  found  a  number  of  long  cylindrical  casts  like  tree  trunks  from  six  inches  to 
one  foot  in  diamater.  Last  year  attention  was  called  to  certain  cylindrical 
bodies  of  larger  size  than  the  above  which  pass  almost  at  right  angles  through 
the  sandstone  beds  of  this  formation  near  the  Rideau  canal  about  eight  milea 
from  Kingston.  The  only  economic  materials  furnished  by  the  Potsdam 
formation  consist  of  sandstones  for  building  and  glass-making.  They  are  all 
too  hard  for  grindstones  or  scythe-stones.  The  parliament  buildings  at 
Ottawa  are  constructed  of  Potsdam  sandstone  from  the  adjoining  township. 

In  the  lake  Superior  region  the  sandstones  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the 
peninsula  between  Goulais  and  Batchawana  bays.  Isle  Parisienne,  etc., 
seem  to  be  of  Potsdam  age.  They  are  mostly  red,  with  green  spots  thickly 
sprinkled  over  the  bed-planes,  and  interstratified  with  greyish  layers.  Unlike 
the  Nipigon  formation,  they  appear  to  be  free  from  local  disturbances  and  lie 
almost  flat.  Although  they  resemble  some  of  the  sandstones  of  Mamainse  in 
being  red,  they  are  believed  to  be  newer  and  are  probably  unconformable 
to  them. 

THE    SILURIAN    SYSTEM. 

This  system  was  named  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  after  the  Silures,  a 
people  who  inhabited  a  part  of  ancient  Britain  in  the  border  land  between 
England  and  Wales.     It  is  one  of  the  most  important  systems  in  the  geological 
'han[rte?**f  th    ^^^t  Occurring  in  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
Silurian  iyatem.  uniform  character  of  its  fauna  in  widely  separated  countries.     It  is  almost 
everywhere  rich  in  fossils,  which  consist  principally  of  ^  the  remains  of  marine 
invertebrate  animals  and  marine  plants,  although  flshes  and  some  land  plants 
make  their  appearance  in  the  upper  part  of  the  system.     These  rocks  were 
formerly  divided  by  some  geologists   into  a  Lower  and   an  Upper  Silurian 
series.     The  former  is  now  often  called  the  Ordivician,  thus  restricting  the 
term  Silurian  to  the  upper  division.    For  the  present,  however,  we  will  retain 
the  name  Silurian  for  the  whole  system.     The  Silurian  rocks  appear  to  have — 
been  deposited  during  a  generally  quiet  period  of  the  earth's  history.     The^ — 
embrace  every  variety  of  sediments,  and  occasionally  include  some  igneoui^ 
intrusions  and  beds  of  volcanic  origin.     They  are  divided  into  a   numbeic: 
of  formations,  and  the  total  volume  of  the  system  is  very  great  in  most  regioni»- 
The  thickness  of  each  of  the  formations  in  Ontario  will  be  given  separately"  *- 
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CALCIFIR0U8     FOBMATION. 

The  name  of  these  rocks  is  derived  from  their  lime-bearing  character. 
The  formation  is  not  important  in  Ontario,  and  is  found  principally  between  l^^^^l  ^  ^ 
Brockville  and  Ottawa.  It  has  a  thickness  of  about  300  feet  and  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  bluish  grey  magnesian  limestone,  which  has  a  gritty 
feel  lik^  sandstone,  especially  on  weathered  surfaces.  The  Ramsay  lead  vein 
nc^r  Carleton  Place  cuts  this  formation. 

CHAZT     rOBMATION. 

This  formation  derives  its  name  from  a  town  in  Clinton  county,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  It  is  not  an  important  formation  in  Ontario,  and  is  Oeogniphicai 
found  principally  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  below  Pembroke,  and  between 
this  river  and  the  St  Lawrence  below  Prescott  Two  outliers  occur  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  one  on  the  Bonnechere  and  the  other  on  the  Madawaska 
river.  It  consists  of  greyish  limestones,  sai^dstones  and  shales,  and  has  a 
thickness  of  about  150  feet.  Some  of  the  Ohazy  limestones  are  very  suitable 
for  building,  and  in  certain  localities  the  sandstones  are  also  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  are  generally  rather  too  thinly  bedded. 

BLACK     BIVEB     AND     BIBD8-ETI     FOBMATION. 

The  formations  known  under  the  above  names  in  the  state  of  New  York 
are  not  regarded  in  Canada  as  differing  sufficiently,  either  palseontologically  oriffion  of  ihe 
or  liihologically,  to  require  separation.     The  Black  River  formation  derives  "*™®"' 
its  name  from  a  stream  which  enters  the  eastern  extremity  of  lake  Ontario 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  while  the  term  Birds-eye  has  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  a  fossil  contained  in  the  rocks  bearing  this  name.     The  united 
formations  have  in  Ontario  a  thickness  of   150  to   200  feet,  and  consist  of 
blaiah  and  dark  grey  bituminous  limestones  with  interstratified  grey  shales.  Qeogmphicar 
It  occurs  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  north  channel  of  lake  Huron  between  ***"*  ^"**<'"- 
the  Manitoulin  group  and  the  north   shore.      Further  east  it   skirts   the 
southern  edge  of  the  Laurentian  area  from  Penetanguishene  to  Kingston,  and 
it  18  found  in  patches  in  the  Ottawa  valley  above  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
and  as  a  border  surrounding  the  Trenton  baasin  between  the  Ottawa  and  St* 
Lawrence  further  east.     It  is  well  developed  around  Kingston,  and  the  build-  Economics 
ing  stone  of  the  Limestone  City  is  derived  from  it.     Part  of  the  stone  used  at 
Ottawa  and  Cornwall  are  quarried  from  this  formation..    The  lithographic 
stones  of  the  Marmora  and  Madoc  region  also  belong  to  it. 

TBENTON     FOBMATION. 

This  important  set  of  rocks  is  named  from  Trenton  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  On  lake  Huron  it  is  found  on  Lacloche  island  and  about  Little  dStnSuUon!^ 
Current  in  the  northern  part  of  Grand  Manitoulin  island.  It?  occupies  a 
hroad  belt  between  Georgian  bay  and  lake  Ontario,  exteading  from 
"^tchedash  bay  to  Collingwood  harbor  on  the  former  and  from  Newcastle  to 
Amherst  island  on  the  latter.  Lake  Simcoe  is  situated  entirely  on  this 
'onnation,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  is  underlaid 
°y  it.  There  is  a  Trenton  outlier  in  the  county  of  Carleton  and  it  forms  the 
uppermost  rock  in  a  geological  basin,  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  country 
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between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  east  of  Ottawa  city.  The  higher  parts 
It  underiiM  the  of  the  limestone  cliffs  at  the  capital  belong  to  this  formation.  Judging 
from  the  results  of  borings  which  have  been  made  in  various  localities,  as 
well  as  from  its  general  regularity  and  persistence,  the  formation  is  supposed 
to  extend  at  a  moderate  but  increasing  depth  south-westerly  under  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  between  lake  Huron  on  the  one  side  and  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  on  the  other.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  borings  in  Ohio  to  underlie 
the  newer  rocks  over  a  large  part  of  that  state.  In  Ontario  it  has  probably  a 
total  thickness  of  about  600  feet  and  consists  of  fossiiiferous  bituminous 
limestones,  usually  dark  grey  in  color,  interstratified  in  some  parts  with  shafes 
which  are  also  often  bituminous.  It  affords  excellent  building  stones  in 
almost  every  part  of  its  distribution,  and  it  is  important  as  a  source  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  The  oil  and  gas  of  the  comparatively  new  field 
in  north-western  Ohio  are  derived  from  these  rocks.  The  writer  has  shown 
that  the  Cincinnati  anticlinal,  along  which  these  products  have  accumulated, 
continues  northward  and  crosses  the  western  part  of  the  Ontario  peninsula, 
following  a  line  from  near  Little's  point  on  lake  Erie  to  near  Kettle  point 
on  lake  Huron. "^  By  an  inspection  of  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that 
Kingsville,  where  a  valuable  gas  well  has  been  recently  struck,  is  situated 
on  this  Ime.  B.oth  the  petroleum  and  gas  of  this  formation  have  pro- 
bably originated  from  the  decomposition  of  the  remains  of  marine  vef^eta- 
tion,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  these  rocks.  The  most 
promising  places  for  boring  for  either  oil  or  gas  would  appear  to  be  on 
the  lines  of  the  principal  anticlinals,  but  only  where  the  formation  is 
well  covered  by  impervious  strata  which  have  had  the  effect  of  confining 
these  products  for  ages.     Surface  indications  may  be  entirely  wanting. 
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Although  this  formation  is  only  about  100  feet  thick  in  Ontario  it  is 
easily  recognised,  consisting  everywhere  of  a  black  bituminous  shala  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Utica,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
occurs  on  the  northern  points  of  Grand  Manitoulin  island  and  on  the 
south  side  of  Clapper  ton  island!  It  is  well  seen  to  the  west  of  Collingwood 
harbor,  and  runs  thence  south-eastward  through  the  country,  coming  oat 
on  lake  Ontario  between  Whitby  and  Newcastle.  The  Utica  shales  are 
sufficiently  bituminous  to  burn  with  fiame  for  a  short  time  when  thrown  upon 
a  hot  fire.  In  October,  1859,  works  were  erected  a  short  distance  west  of 
Collingwood  for  distilling  illuminating  oil  from  these  shales,  which  were  found 
to  yield  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  tarry  oil  at  a  cost  of  14  cents 
per  gallon.  Owing  to  the  discoveries  of  free  petroleum  the  following  year, 
this  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Illuminating  oil  is,  however,  still  made  at  a 
profit  from  bituminous  shale  in  Scotland. 


*  **  The  main  axis  of  the  anticlinal  will  interbcct  the  north  shore  of  lake  Erie  in  the  viciziity 
of  Little's  point  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  then  running  about  north-north-east  through  Eusex, 
Bothweil  and  Lanibton,  it  will  reach  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Huron  near  Kettle  point. 
Its  general  bearing  from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Huron  is  about  north  thirty  degrees  east,  but  it 
appears  to  curve  gently  to  the  south-east  of  a  straight  line  and  to  pass  under  Petrolia.*' 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  1887,  page  107. 
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This  formation,  named  after  the  Hudson  river  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
lias  a  thickness  in  Ontario  of  about  700  feet  and  consists  of  bluish  drab  marls,  JJ^j^  **'® 
•clays  and  shales,  interbedded  with  layers  of  limestone  and  sandstone.     It  is  met 
with  alonff  the  northern  part  of  Manitoulin  island  and  on  the  south-western  On  lakes  Huron 

11  1  1    ii  1-     a.i_     and  Ontario. 

side   of  Greorgian  bay,  and   it  extends  thence  south-eastward  through   the 

country,  widening  as  it  goes,  to  lake  Ontario,  on  which  it  occupies  the  shore 

-from  Port  Oredit  to  Pickering.     An  outlier  of  the  formation,  eighteen  miles 

in  length,  occurs  in  the  counties  of  Carleton  and  Russell  a  short  distance  otu!JI°**' 

-south-east  of  the  city  of  Ottawa.     The  Hudson  river  formation  has  furnished 

no  economic  minerals  of  importance  in  Ontario.     The  greater  part  of  these 

rocks  were  at  one  time  called  the  Lorraine  shales,  but  that  name  is  now 

abandoned. 

MRDINAFORMATION. 

The  Medina  formation  is  named  after  Medina  in  the  state  of  New  Tork. 
It  consists  of  red  with  some  green  marls  and  a  fine  grained  light  grey  and       °^^ 
«)metimes  reddish  sandstone,  called  the  grey  band  at  the  top.     In  the  west  Qrey  band, 
the  formation  first  appears  near  Colpoy's  bay,  on  the  south-west  side  of  Georgian 
bay,  and  increases  to  the  southward.     It  has  acquired  a  thickness  of  about  200 
feet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Grey.     Continuing  thence  southward 
it  crosses  the  country,  the  thickness  still  increasing,  till  it  strikes  lake  Ontarioj  od  lake  Ontario, 
where  it  amounts  to  about  600  feet.     Its  lower  or  eastern  sid^  comes  out 
upon  the  lake  near  Port  Credit,  and  the  formation  continues  thence  westward 
doubling  around  the  head  of  the  lake  at  Dundas,  from  which  it  runs  along  its 
southern  shore  eastward  to  the  Niagara  river  and  crosses  into  the  state  of 
New  York.     The  sandstone  at  the  top  of  the  formation  is  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone,  and  it  is  also  used  for  grindstones  and  scythe  stones.     This  band 
burins  in  the  township  of  Nottawasaga,  and  is  found  all  along  the  course  o^ 

the  formation  to  lake  Ontario.     Some  beds  of  a  brownish  pink  color  occurring  Forks  of  Credit. 

:at  the  Forks  of  the  Credit  are  highly  esteemed  as  building  stones. 

CLINTON     FORMATION. 

This  is  named  from  Clinton  county  in  New  York  state,  and  consists  in 
Ontario  of  gieenish  and  drab  grey  shales  and  thinly  bedded  siliceous  and  Nature  of  for- 
argillaceous  limestones  of  similar  colors,  amounting  to  from  80  to  180  feet  in 
thickness,  together  with  a  very  ferruginous  red  band  which^  near  Rochester, 
is  called  the  "iron-ore  bed,"  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  one  time  as 
an.  ore  of  iron.     The  Clinton  formation  runs  lengthwise  through  the  centre  of  Diitributioo. 
!&rIanitou]in  island,  along  the  south-west  side  of  Georgian  bay,  and  thence  south- 
ward to  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  strikes  eastward  along  the 
base  of  *i;he  mountain"  and  crosses  the  Niagara  river.     In  the  county  of  Grey 
the  •4ron-ore  bed"  is  bright  red  and  chalky  or  marly,  but  near  lake  Ontario  iron^re  bed, 
it  has  become  harder  and  more  shaly,  and  contains  a  somewhat  larger  per- 
-centage  of  iron. 

NIAGARA     FORMATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  marked  of  the  fossiliferous  formations  of  Ontario. 
It  runs  through  all  the  Manitoulin  group  of  islands,  the  Indian  peninsula 


*  The  name  of  this  formation  should  appear  in  the  table  of  Divinona  of  the  Rocks  of 
Ontario  on  p.  2,  between  the  Utica  and  Medina  formations. 
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and  the  Niagara  peninsula,  crosses  the  Niagara  river  and  ends  in  Herkimer 
county  in  New  York.  It  appears  to  attain  its  maximum  thickness  on  Grand 
Manitoulin  island,  where  the  writer  estimated  it  at  450  feet.  At  Owea 
Sound  it  is  about  400  and  at  Hamilton  240  feet.  It  thus  diminishes  towards 
the  south  and  east,  while  the  underlying  formations  increase  in  these 
directions.  Except  along  the  Niagara  river,  where  the  lower  80  feet  consist- 
of  bluish  black  shale,  the  formation  is  made  up  of  dolomite  or  magneaian 
limestone.  Northward  of  lake  Ontario  it  becomes  thickly  bedded,  of  an  open 
crystalline  texture  and  a  light  grey  color,  but  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  it  is* 
of  a  darker  shade,  closer  texture  and  is  more  thinly  bedded. 

The  Niagara  formation  is  remarkable  for  the  prominent  escarpment  which 
marks  the  lower  or  eastern  boundary  in  all  parts  of  its  distribution.  It  is  a. 
conspicuous  feature  all  along  the  sinuous  course  of  the  base  of  the  formation 
to  the  south-west  of  Georgian  bay,  and  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  Blue- 
mountains  in  the  townships  of  Collingwood  and  Osprey,  which  have  an  eleva- 
tion, according  to  levels  taken  by  the  writer,  of  upwards  of  1,200  feet  over  lake 
Huron,  or  about  1,800  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  higher  than  the  average 
altitude  of  the  watershed  between  the  great  lakes  and  Hudson  bay.  From 
the  Blue  mountains  the  escarpment  follows  a  general  southerly  course  to  the 
head  of  lake  Ontario,  and  from  thence  it  forms  the  crest  of  '*the  mountain"' 
as  far  as  Queenston.  The  gorge  of  the  Niagara  river,  into  which  the  falls- 
pour  their  waters,  outs  through  the  formation,  the  upper  or  limestone  part 
amounting  to  164  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  above  mentioned  shale  at  the 
bottom  to  80  feet.  The  Niagara  limestone  everywhere  in  western  Ontario 
affords  an  excellent  building  stone,  and  it  also  burns  to  good  lime. 

At  the  head  of  lake  Temiscaming,  which  is  situated  at  the  great  bend  of 
the  Ottawa  river,  there  Is  a  large  outlier  of  this  formation  consisting  of  from 
300  to  500  feet  of  grey  limestones,  with  arenaceous  beds  and  coarse  or  boulder 
conglomerates  at  the  base. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  west  of  James  bay,  we  meet  with 
almost  horizontal  grey  and  yellowish-grey  limestones,  containing  fossils,, 
which,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  K  Billings,  the  celebrated  palaeontologist, 
belong  to  the  Niagara  formation.  These  strata  occur  along  the  Albany  river 
above  its  junction  with  the  Kenogami,  and  also  along  the  latter  stream  as  far 
up  as  the  first  portage.  The  limestones  are  overlaid  by  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  chocolate-colored  marls  with  greenish  layers  and  patches,  but  without- 
observed  fossils. 


OUELPH     FOBMATION. 


This  formation,  which  occurs  only  in  Ontario,  was  named  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  writer  after  the  town  of  Guelph,  which  is  situated  upon  it.  Ita 
greatest  thickness,  about  160  feet,  is  attained  in  the  central  part  of  the 
western  peninsula,  from  which  it  diminishes  both  south-eastward  and  north- 
westward, terminating  about  the  Niagara  river  in  the  one  direction  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Manitoulin  island  in  the  other.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  distribution  it  consists  of  a  light  buff  or  cream-colored  dolomite  of 
a  finely  crystalline  or  granular  texture,  resembling  sandstone,  but  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula  it  becomes  dark  grey  and  bituminous,  an  d  more  distinctly^ 
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cryBtalline.     It  is  well  defined  as  a  formation  by  a  considerable  number  of  £conoioiot. 
<^aracteri8tic  fossils.     The  Gaelph  dolomites  form  beautiful  building  stones, 

and  they  have  been  largely  used  for  this  purpose  in  Gait,  Guelph,  Elora  and 

Fergus.     They  also  bum  to  lime  of  excellent  quality. 

ONONDASA    (salt)  FORMATION. 

This  formation  is  named  after  Onondaga  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  salt-bearing  character.     It  consists  principally  of  yellowish  y^^„  ^  ^^^ 
and  drab  colored  dolomites  and  greenish  and  drab  shales,  with  some  reddish  motion, 
layers,  especially  near  the  base  of  the  formation.     It  occurs  along  the  east 
shore  of  lake  Huron  from  Goderich  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saugeen  river,  from 
which  it  turns  east  and  south,  rounding  the  northern  end  of  a  wide  synclinal  |v^^^  ^ 
between  Southampton  and  the  head  of  Owen  Sound,  and  running  thence 
floath-easterly  to  the  Grand  river,  from  which  it  takes  an  easterly  course  to 
the  Niagara.      The  numerous  borings  which  have  been  made  through  the 
formation  in  search  of  salt  in  the  country  to  the  east  of  lake  Huron  prove  it 
to  have  a  thickness  of  775  feet  at  Goderich  and  508  feet  at  Kincardine,  ThitknaM. 
but  this  has  diminished  to  about  300  feet  where  it  crosses  the  Niagara 
river  above   the   falls.      The  beds  of  rock-salt  which  furnish  the  brine  of  s»it. 
the  wells  at  Kincardine,  Wingham,  Blyth,   Clinton,  Goderich,  Exeter,  Sea- 
forth,  etc.,  occur  towards  the  base  of  the  formation  and  are  only  reached 
by  deep  boring.     The  bore-holes  for  some  of  these  salt  wells  have  also  passed  oypeum. 
Uirough  deposits  of  gypsum.     Beds  of  this  mineral  occur  likewise  along  the 
Grand  river  from  a  short  distance  above  Paris  to  near  Cayuga.     Most  of  it  is 
of  a  grey  color,  useful  as  a  mineral  manure,  but  in  some  places  it  is  white 
enough  to  calcine  for  stucco  and  alabastine.     One  of  these  localities  is  the 
Merritt  mine,  where  there  is  a  bed  of  white  gypsum  four  to  six  or  seven 
feet  in  thickness.     Further  particulars  of  these  deposits,  contained  in  the 
evidence  collected  by  the  Commission,  are  published  in  another  part  of  this 

report. 

In  this  formation  on  the  east  side  of  the  Saugeen.  river,  just  above 
Walkerton,   the  writer  in   1861  discovered  lithographic  stone   of  excellent  Litho^nphic 
qnality,  but  breaking  transversely  into  pieces  of  too  small  size  to  be  of  much  '  ^' 
value.    The  band  forms  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the   beds 
Associated  with  it  bum  into  a  remarkably  white  lime. 

On  Moose  river,  banks  of  gypsum  occur  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high, 
especially  on  the  north-west  side  below  the  junction  of  the  Missinaibi,  for  a 
space  of  about  seven  miles,  or  from  thirty-one  up  to  thirty-eight  miles  above  gypsum  on 
Moose  Factory.     About  ten  feet  of  the  lower  part  of  the  deposit  consist  of 
solid  gypsum  of  a  light  bluish  grey  color,  but  the  upper  portions  are  mixed 
with  marl.     In  some  sections  of  these  banks  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  gypsum,  but  still  large  commercially  speaking,  is  nearly  white, 
and  from  this  circumstance  they  have   received   the   name   of  "the   white 
banks.''    The  geological  age  of  these  deposits  cannot  be  far  from  the  Onon- 
daga formation,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  salt  should  also  be  found  in 
the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated. 
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LOWKB     HELDERBURG     FORMATION. 

A  portion  of  the  Waterlime  division  of  the  Lower  Helderburg  formatioi 
of  the  state  of  New  York  reaches  the  township  of  Bertie  on  the  Ontario  8id< 
of  thd  Niagara  river,  but  as  it  is  unimportant  and  closely  connected  with  th* 
Onondaga  formation,  it  requires  no  further  description  in  the  present  shor 
sketch. 

THE    DEVONIAN    SYSTEM. 

This  system,  which  derives  its  name  from  Devonshire  in  England,  was  a 
one  time  called  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Permian, 
which  was  known  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  Some  geologists  have  advocatec 
changing  the  name  in  America  to  '*  Erian,''  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  this,  and  as  Sir  William  Logan  followed  the  method  of  calling  the 
systems  by  their  British  names  and  the  formations  by  those  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  an  uniform  plan  of  nomenclature,  and  tc 
continue  to  recognise  the  well  established  name  of  this  system.  The  Devonian 
rocks  are  important  in  various  countries,  from  holding  deposits  of  petroleum, 
salt,  gypsum  and  iron  ore,  and  they  are  also  of  interest  geologically  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  among  them  that  the  remains  of  fishes  and  land  plants '  fir& 
Bed  eandetonee.  became  abundant.  Red  sandstones  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Devoid 
shire  rocks  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gasp6  peninsula  in  Quebec,  but  theyar- 
absent  from  them  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  This  system  occupies  a  com. 
siderable  area  in  the  western  peninsida  and  again  in  the  northern  part  of  tk::: 
province,  and  in  both  of  these  regions  the  Oorniferous  formation  constitute* 
its  most  prominent  member. 

ORISKANT     FORMATION. 

This  is  the  lowest  in  the  Devonian  system,  and  is  represented  in  Ontc^v- 
by  only  about  twenty -five  feet  of  coarse  grey  and  brownish  sandstone.     It 
exposed  in  various  places  along  the  base  of  the]next  higher  formation  betwee 
the  township  of  Windham  and  the  Niagara  river.     It  has  been  used  as  nail 
stones  for  the  preparation  of  oatmeal,  and  also  for  building  purposes. 

C0RNIKER0U8     FORMATION. 

The  Oorniferous  formation  is  so  called  from  the  nodules  of  homstocm. 
which  it  frequently  encloses.  Its  base  or  lower  border  runs  north-eastward  froE:» 
near  Goderich  to  the  township  of  Greenock,  where  it  turns  around  the  nort  3 
end  of  the  wide  synclinal  already  referred  to,  from  whence  it  takes  a  souths 
ward  course  to  the  township  of  Burford,  and  then  strikes  eastward  to  th  ^ 
township  of  Bertie.  The  shore  of  lake  Erie  from  the  outlet  of  the  Niagara 
river  to  Port  Rowan  lies  upon  this  formation.  Its  junction  with  the  over* 
lying  Hamilton  formation  is  covered  with  superficial  deposits,  but  it  is  sup^ 
posed  to  run  northward  from  near  Port  Rowan,  keeping  at  a  distance  o0 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  from  the  line  above  described  as  marking  the  bas» 
of  the  formation. 

In  western  Ontario  it  consists  mostly  of  grey  limestone,  containing  great 
Nature  of  numbers  of  fossil  corals,  some^of  which  form  masses  of  considerable  size.     It 

fonnMiou.  makes  a  fair  building  stone,  and  is  also  burnt  for  lime.     Borings  for  wells  in 

Thicknees.  south-western  Ontario  have  given  the  following  thicknesses  for  limestone  sup- 


fiuidstone. 


PlftribvUon. 
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posed  to  represent  the  Corniferous  in  each  case :  Port  Lambton,  320  feet ; 
Petrolia,  248  and  378  ;  one  mile  south-west  of  Belle  river,  209  ;  Leamington, 
310.  In  such  borings,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
limestones  of  this  formation  and  those  of  the  underlying  Onondaga. 

The  petroleum  of  the  Enniskillen  field  is  drawn  directly  from  the  Comi- 

.  ,  Petroleum. 

ferous  limestone,  but  it  has  not  been  proved  that  it  originated  in  these  rocks. 
There  are  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  quite  as  likely  that  the  oil  comes 
up  from  the  underlying  Tienton  formation.* 

In  the  region  south-west  of  James  bay  the  Oorniferous  formation  occu- 
pies an  area  greater  than  all  the  western  peninsula  of  Ontario.     A  large  part 
of  this,  lying  between  the  Albany  river  and  the  basin  of  the  Moose  river, 
comes  within  the  northern  part  of  the  province.     It  consists  mostly  of  porous  James  bay 
and  cavernous  drab  grey  and  yellowish  grey  fossiliferous  limestones  resting 
directly  upon  the  Archaean  rocks  to  the  southward,  the  line  of  junction  cutting 
the  Missinaibi  river  just  below  Hell-gate,  the  Mattagami  just  below  the  Long 
Portage,  and  the  Abittibi  just  below  "The  Otters"  portfiige.     Many  of  the 
Corniferous  fossils  of  this  district  belong  to  species  which  differ  from  those 
of  the  formation  in  regions  to   the  south  of   the   height-of-land,    tending 
to  ghow   that  there  was  here  a  separate   basin   in   these   early   times   as 
▼ell  as  now.     At  the  foot  of   Grand   rapid   on  the   Mattagami  river   the 
▼riter,  in    1375,   discovered  a  large  deposit  of  rich  clay-ironstone  in  these  cuy  ironatone. 
locks,  t     The  materials  of  the  Drift,  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Corniferous  formation  in  this  region,  contain  fragments  of  this 
ore,  indicating  that  it  exists,  and  probably  in  the  same  horizon,  among  these 
rocks  in   many  other  places  besides  the   above  mentioned   locality  on   the 
Mattagami. 

HAMILTON    FORMATION.  * 

This  is  not  called  after  the  city  of  Hamilton,  but  a  village  of  the  same 
iwwne  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  consists  of  blnish  and  drab  grey  clays  or  xtture  of 
njarls,  called  ''soapstone"  by  the  well-borers,  with  some  greyish  limestones, '°'™*^'°"* 
^d  occasionally  an  arenaceous  band.  The  total  thickness  of  the  formation  in 
Ontario  is  estimated  to  be  about  three  hundred  feet,  of  which  the  lower  170 
or  185  feet  are  found  below  the  Drift  clay  and  above  the  Corniferous  lime- 
stone in  the  oil  territory  of  Enniskillen.  This  impervious  rock  has  served  to 
prevent  the  upward  escape  and  loss  of  the  petroleum  and  gas  of  this  region  in 
P^t  ages. 

CHEMUNG     AND     PORTAOE     FORMATION. 

This  is  represented  in  Ontario  by  a  few  feet  of  black  bituminous  shales 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Huron  and  the  northern  part  of  Lambton.  ^^*^^  thaiesw 
A  narrow  border  of  the  formation  may  also  exist  beneath  the  Drift  on  the 
north  shore  of  lake  Erie,  between  Rondeau  and  Port  Talbot.  In  the  states 
of  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  these  rocks  are,  however,  exten- 
sively developed,  and  constitute  an  important  formation. 


•"ThePetroleumFieldof  Ontario,"  by  Dr.  R.  Bell  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  for  1887,  page  109. 

fReport  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1875-76,  page  321. 
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THE  POST  TERTIARY  SYSTEM. 

The  rocks  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  compriBe 
all  the  ancient  or  fundamental  formations  represented  in  Ontario,  the 
remainder  of  the  geological  scale  which  is  so  largely  developed  in  varions 
other  parts  of  the  world  being  entirely  wanting  till  we  come  to  the  Post 
Tertiary  period,  which  includes  our  superficial  deposits  such  as  boulder-clay, 
stratified  clay,  sand,  gravel,  etc.     The  oldest  of  these  is  called  the  Drift 

THE    DBIFT. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  section  a  description  was  given  of  the  exten- 
sive glaciation  which  took  place  in  the  Archsean  regions  of  Ontario  during 
the  Drift  period,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  that 
part  of  the  subject.  The  glacial  phenomena  are  also  very  noticeable  through- 
out the  Palaeozoic  districts,  so  that  everywhere  in  the  province  the  surfaces 
of  the  solid  rocks  bear  the  ancient  ice-marks  in  the  shape  of  flutings  or 
furrows  and  grooves  or  striae.  With  the  exception  of  the  high  lands  near 
the  east  coast  of  Labrador,  no  part  of  the  Dominion  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  as  far  as  known,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  action  of 
glaciers  in  the  Drift  period.  The  rocks  in  the  Archaean  districts  are  every- 
where ground  down  and  rounded,  the  evidence  of  the  glacial  action  being 
usually  as  plain  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills  as  in  the  valleys.  In  the 
Palaeozoic  regions,  where  the  strata  lie  almost  horizontally,  the  wearing  down 
of  the  rocks  has  taken  place  principally  along  the  planes  of  bedding. 
Where  the  dip  happens  to  be  in  about  the  same  direction  as  that  which  was 
taken  by  this  great  denuding  force,  the  excavations  naturally  deepened  until 
a  point  was  reached  where  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  opposing  rocks 
became  sufficient  to  resist  the  ice-mass,  and  in  this  way  escarpments  have 
been  formed.  All  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  Uke  Superior, 
lie  in  basins  of  erosion  which  have  been  hollowed  out  in  the  same  manner. 
The  basin  of  lake  Superior,  although  its  origin  was  of  volcanic  nature,  has 
been  much  enlarged  by  glacial  denudation.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  lakes 
of  our  Archaean  regions  are  all  of  glacial  origin,  and  that  most  of  them  lie 
in  rock-basins  excavated  during  the  Drift  period.  A  few  of  them  owe  their 
existence  to  moraines  or  dams  of  glacial  debris,  which  bold  up  their  waters. 

The  fracturing  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  along  anticlinal  lines  has  greatly 
aided  glacial  erosion,  and  in  this  way  long  bays  have  been  formed  in  the  geo- 
graphical outlines  of  the  formations,  such  as  those  on  Manitoulin  island,  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  thence  to  lake  Ontario,  and  all  along  the  base  of  the 
Black  River  formation  from  Matchedash  bay  to  Kingston. 

A  marked  difference  is  observable  in  the  effects  of  glacial  action  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Archaean  nucleus  on  which  the  Palaeozoic  strata  rest. 
Valleys  or  water  channels  have  been  formed  wherever  the  ancient  glaciers 
plunged  downward  off  the  Archaean  highlands  upon  the  opposing  edges  of  the 
newer  rocks,  as  all  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Laurentian  and 
Huronian  rocks  of  the  province.  But  no  such  action  took  place  when  the 
glacial  mass  was  forced  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  Palajozoic  beds  of  the 
basin  of  Hudson  bay  and  thence  upon  the  Archaean  plateau  to  the  south  of  it. 
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Here  we  find  no  physical  features  to  mark  the  line  of  contact  between  the  ^g^g  ^f  ^^e 

two  kinds  of  rock  which  differ  so  mnch  from  one  another.     On  the  east  side  »»cient  giMien. 

of  Hudson  bay  deep  channels  and  valleys  with   high   escarpments   facing 

inland  have   been  formed  by  the  descent   of  the  old  west-moving  glaciers 

against  the  np-tumed  edges  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  along  that  coast,  while  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  they  moved  off  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks 

without  leaving  any  impression  on  the  geographical  features  of  that  region. 

In    the   metamorphic    r^ions  in   the  northern  parts  of   Ontario,  the 
Tovnded  glaciated  surfaces  of  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills  have  been  left 
almost  or  quite  bare  in  many  parts,  but  in  most  districts  and  especially  in  jy^^  ^^  ^^ 
the  Paleozoic  areas  of  the  province  the  smoothed  and  grooved  or  striated  Sid^SSSroic 
Tock-eurfaces  are  covered  by  a  thick  deposit  of  stiff  clay  mixed  with  sand,  '^OQ** 
gravel,  stones  and  boulders.    This  is  known  as  drift,  bould^-clay,  hard-pan,  etc. 
In  Scotland  it  is  called  till,  and  this  convenient  name  is  now  being  adopted 
in  America  and  elsewhere.     On  the  higher  groiinds  north  of  lakes  Superior 
and  Huron  there  is  usually  but  little  clay,  the  drift  consisting  of  loose 
boulders,  stones,  gravel  and  sand. 

The  transportation  of  the  boulders  in  the  till,  as  well  as  those  lying  on 

bare  sur&bces,  has  been  simultaneous  with  the  planing  and  grooving  of  the  Giacui 

rocks,  and  due  to  the  same  cause.     An  erroneous  impression  which  is  very  ^  ®°^"*°^ 

prevalent  attributes  both  these  phenomena  to  icebergs.     Although  the  latter 

may  have  brought  some  boulders  and  dropped  them  among  the  Post  Tertiary 

days  and  sands,  they  appear  to  have  had  little  influence  on  the  formation  of 

the  onderlying  till,  and  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wearing  down 

and  grooving  of  the  solid  rocks.     The  ice-grooves  are  locally  nearly  parallel 

except  in  cases  where  different  sets  cross  one  another.     In  pursuing  their 

conise  they  will  go  up  one  side  of  a  rounded  ridge  or  knoll  of  rock  and 

down  the  other,  or  they  may  curve  around  it  and  even  pass  under  overhanging 

rocks,  grooving  both  the  wall  and  roof  in  a  manner  quite  impossible  to  have 

been  produced  by  a  floating  iceberg.     The  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Drift 

period  in  these  latitudes  correspond  in  every  way  with  what  may  be  observed 

on  a  small  scale  in  connection  with  modem  glaciers,  and  there  can  be  no 

doubt  xhat  they  have  been  due  to  land  ice.     These  phenomena  occurred  at 

this  period  in  the  north  temperate  zone  all  around  the  globe,  and  the  gigantic 

scale  on  which  they  operated  constitutes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phases  of 

the  earth's  history.     The  prevalence  of  ice  was  so  general  at  this  time  that 

it  18  also  known  as  the  Glacial  Period. 

The  general  direction  of  the  glacial  movement  over  Ontario,  as  shown 
hj  the  strise,  was  southward,  but  it  varied  greatly  to  the  east  and  west  of 
south  in  different  regions.  North  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  from  the  giadai 
the  latter  westward  to  LakeK)f-the- Woods,  it  was  generally  south-westward,  ™*^^*"*° 
bat  in  some  instances  it  varied  greatly  from  this  on  account  of  local  causes. 
In  the  western  peninsula  it  was  south-eastward,  but  around  lake  Ontario 
south-westward  ;  in  the  lower  Ottawa  valley  south-eastward,  but  north  <fi  it 
the  direction  was  south-south-westward.  In  the  Eastern  Townships  it  was 
soath-eastward,  while  around  Montreal  the  course  was  south-westward. 

U.  (.4) 
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The  striae  following  the  above  courses  may  not  have  been  all  produced  at 
the  same  time  and  by  a  continuous  glacier.  The  ice-sheet  would  probably 
move  in  different  courses  in  different  parts,  according  to  the  general  slope  of 
the  surface  on  which  it  rested,  or  according  as  it  accumulated  in  one  part 
and  the  resistance  became  relieved  in  another.  When  the  maximum  had 
passed,  the  more  its  mass  diminished  the  more  it  would  be  influenced  by  the 
local  form  of  the  land.  Finally,  when  it  became  divided  into  separate 
glaciers,  these  would  follow  the  valleys  or  would  be  guided  by  their  confining 
ridges.  Hence  in  the  bottoms  of  many  valleys  we  find  the  strise  parallel 
to  their  general  thread.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  relative  levels  of 
some  parts  of  this  continent  have  changed  considerably  since  the  Drift 
period,  and  this  circumstance  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  formation  and  the  movements  of  the  icensheets  of  glacial  times. 

The  local  or  final  glaciers  of  the  period  sometimes  ploughed  their  way 
into  the  mass  of  till  which  had  been  left  by  the  more  general  one.  They 
also  left  behind  them  lateral  ridges  or  moraines  of  boulders  and  earth.  Some 
fine  examples  of  these  are  to  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  southern  part  of 
Long  lake,  north  of  lake  Superior,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  valley  of 
Steel  river  in  the  same  region.  In  some  cases  the  ancient  glaciers  also  left 
terminal  moraines,  and  these  by  damming  up  the  waters  have  formed  some 
of  our  smaller  lakes  in  the  north  country. 

At  any  given  locality  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  the  drift 
usually  consist  of  the  debris  of  the  rocks  immediately  underlying  it,  but  it 
generally  also  contains  a  large  amount  of  transported  material,  the  percentage 
diminishing  about  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  which  it  has  been 
carried,  the  harder  rocks  surviving  the  wearing  action  the  longest,  and  thus 
travelling  the  furthest. 

On  the  generally  lower  levels  %{  the  province,  and  in  local  depres- 
sions elsewhere,  we  find  stratified  clay,  sand  and  gravel  resting  upon  the  till. 
These  sands  and  gravels  are  usually  above  the  clay.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
cause  of  this  was  a  submergence  of  the  land  after  the  Glacial  period,  during 
which  the  clays  were  deposited,  and  as  the  land  rose  again  the  sands  were 
spread  over  them,  and  that  both  deposits  were  worn  into  terraces  during 
stationary  intervals  while  the  general  elevation  was  going  on. 

In  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  province  some  of  the  clays  and 
sands  contain  sea  shells  and  other  fossils,  indicating  a  marine  origin.  In  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  these  are  found  as  far  west  as  Brockville,  and 
along  the  Ottawa  they  extend  about  as  far  up  as  the  junction  of  the  Bonne- 
ch^re  river  in  clays  and  sands  which  constitute  continuations  of  extensive 
deposits  of  the  same  character  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  But  no  marine 
fossils  have  as  yet  been  found  in  any  of  the  Post  Tertiary  deposits  in  the 
province  west  of  these  points  and  south  of  the  watershed  of  Hudson  bay. 
The  writer  has,  however,  discovered  a  variety  of  marine  shells  on  the  Albany, 
Kenogami,  Missinaibi  and  Mattagami  rivers  up  to  heights  of  about  300  feet 
above  the  sea  level  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles  inland. 

West  of  the  points  above  mentioned,  south  of  the  height-of-land, 
the  marine  deposits  are  replaced  by  others  which  appear  to  be  in  part^  at 
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least,  of  fresh  water  origin.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  an 
extensive  blue  clay  deposit  which  we  have  called  the  Erie  clay,  and  which  ^®  ^^  *°<* 
has  as  yet  yielded  no  organic  remains  of  any  kind.  It  burns  to  white  bricks, 
while  the  marine  clays  to  tbe  east  bum  red.  The  Erie  clay  is  often  very 
calcareous,  and  is  seldom  or  never  entirely  free  from  pebbles  and  stones,  more 
or  less  thickly  disseminated  through  it.  Indeed  it  often  seems  to  merge  into 
the  underlying  boulder  clay.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  south-western  part 
of  the  western  peninsula,  and  is  locally  developed  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
province  as  far  east  as  the  line  rf  railway  from  Brockville  to  Ottawa.  Its 
greatest  known  depth  is  about  200  feet,  but  it  is  found  at  differences  of  levels 
amounting  to  500  feet.  When  seen  in  fresh  section  it  presents  lines  of  strati- 
fication, and  often  a  transversely  jointed  structure.  In  some  localities  its 
upper  parts  have  been  unevenly  denuded  before  the  deposition  of  fhe  next 
liigher  formation,  which  consists  of  brownish  clay  yielding  red  bricks.  This 
unconformable  formation  is  well  developed  in  the  valley  of  the  Saugeen  river, 
and  hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Saugeen  clay.  Its  thickness 
appears  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  Erie  clay,  but  it  is  found  in  broken  areas 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  except  the  most  easterly  and  northerly.  When 
seen  in  fresh  section  it  is  usually  found  to  be  very  distinctly  stratified  in  thin 
layers,  sometimes  with  partings  of  fine  sand  between  them.  Beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  are  occasionally  found  between  the  Erie  and  Saugeen  clays,  and 
these  are  of  importance  as  affording  good  wells  of  water.  Fresh- water  shells 
have  been  detected  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Saugeen  clay. 

The  sand  deposits  overlying  the  Saugeen  clay  in  the  southern  parts  of 

Ontario  are  too  irregular  and  varied  in  character  to  admit  of  classification  aikohm  tand, 

for  the  present.     But  in  the  district  of  Algoma  and  between  the  great  lakes 

and  the  Ottawa  river  a  yellowish  sand,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Algoma 

Band  has  been  given,  is  extensively  distributed  in  the  more  level  areas,  while 

on  the  higher  grounds  are  found  considerable  accumulations  of  gravel,  stones 

and  boulders,  which  have  been  already  referred  to.     Deposits  of  clay  resting 

on  sand  with  clay  again  beneath  are  found  over  large  areas  in  the  extensive 

and  comparatively  level  tracts  beyond  the  height-oMand.    These  regions  have 

been  explored  and  reported  upon  for  the  provincial  government  b^  Mr.  E.  B. 

Borron,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  their  surface  geology. 

In  the  western  peninsula  there  is  a  remarkable  and  very  extensive 
accumulation  of  gravel  above  or  west  of  the  Niagara  escarpment,  which  Artemesia 
extends  from  near  Owen  Sound  to  Brantford.  It  has  been  called  the  Artemesia  8^^®** 
gravel,  after  the  township  of  that  name,  and  consists  principally  of  the  debris 
of  the  Niagara  and  Guelph  formations,  with  some  pebbles  and  boulders  of 
Laurentian  origin.  The  gravel,  which  has  a  considerable  depth,  is  well 
rounded,  often  washed  clean  of  finer  material,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
road  metal. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  superficial  deposits  are  important  in 
relation  to  water  supply,  the  nature  of  the  soils  which  they  afford,  etc.,  and  Economics  of 
many  of  the  clays  have  a  direct  value  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  drain  *^*  ^^^' 
tiles.    The  shell-marls  and  peat  among  the  recent  deposits  also  belong  to  this 
part  of  our  subject.     Lignite,  associated  with  clay  and  sand,  is  found  on  the 
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Goulais  river,  and  indications  of  it  have  also  been  met  with  on  Rainy  river 
and  the  southern  part  of  Lake-of- the- Woods.  North  of  the  heigh t-of- land  the 
writer  has  found  beds  of  this  substance  associated  with  the  till  and  the  over- 
lying deposits  in  several  places  on  the  Missinaibi  river,  and  also  on  the 
Kenogami. 

Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  OommisAion 
bearing  on  the  geology  of  the  province  are  appended  to  this  section,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  Report. 


EASTERN    ONTARIO    REGION. 

Charles  Taylor — We  get  actinolite  within  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  to  four 

ActiDolite  in       miles  from  Bridgewater ;  there  is  some  in  the  2nd  concession  of  Hungerford,  and 

Hun^ord  and  there  is  some  on  lot  7  in  the  2nd  concession  of  Elzevir.     I  know  where  theie  is 

^^   '  plenty  of  it,  but  the  greatest  deposits  are  in  those  places  ;  it  is  in  pockets  in  a 

magnesian  rock   associated  with  dolomite.     It  appears  in  forms  like  veins,  which 

run  crosswise  of  the  country  rock.     We  find  it  at  the  surface,  but  have  never  been 

successful  in  following  it  to  any  depth  ;  it  appears  to  be  in  pockets  and  runs  out. 

Joseph  Baiodeih — The  magnetite  in  Bedford  Lb  found  against  crystalline  lime- 
stone, with  hotnbleade  on  one  side  and  hornblende  or  granite  on  the  other.    In  one 
Occurrences  of    occurrence  the  hornblende  is  on   the  north  and  the  crystalline  limestone  on  the 
magnetic  iron     south.     At  Black  lake  we  have  the  granite  on  the  north  side,  and  I  think  crystalline 
2o*ln°Be5f^***^  limestone  on  the  south  side,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  that  as  it  is  under 
**'  *     water.     The  granite  in  Bedford  is,  I  think,  mosdy  on  the  north  side.     The  course 
of  the  iron  deposits  is  north-east  and  south-west.     Some  years  ago  a  shaft  was 
sunk  30  feet,  and  a  drift  of  30  feet  was  opened  on  lot  2  in  the  6th,  and  about 
100  barrels  of  plumbago  were  taken  out  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  since 
which  time  no  work  has  been  done  and  no  plumbago  has  been  mined  for  export. 
The  plumbago  occurs  kidney  shaped,   and  in  round  nodules  in  crystalline  ume- 
stone  in  a  well  defined  vein  fully  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  and  10  feet 
wide ;   the  walls    are    limestone.      The  gangue  is   crystalline  calcspar   oocuring 
in  crystalline  limestone.      The  vein  is    defined  by  a  little  band  of    hematite, 
a  gossan  streak  on  each  side  of  the  vein;  it  is  just  like  a  ribbon.     I  take  it  to 
be  a  true  fissure  vein.     The  limestone  in  the  vein  is  coarser,  and  it  is  plumbaginous, 
the  plumbago  being  diffused  through  the  vein  as  mentioned.     The  nodules  are  from 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  five  pounds  weight.     The  plumbago  is  of  very  good  quality. 

Michael  Grady — The  iron  deposits  of  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  region  are 
usually  fonnd  in  belts  the  general  run  of  which  is  north-east  and  south-west, 
about  the  same  as  the  ordinary  run  of  the  rock.  The  associated  rock  is  granite,  and 
where  we  find  limestone  coming  in  contact  with  it  we  always  consider  the 
indications  favorable  for  iron.  The  largest  deposits  I  found  were  where  the 
limestone  and  granite  came  in  contact.  We  have  found  some  soapstone  on  the 
surface,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  down  deep.  I  have  found  some  connected 
with  diorite.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  occurrence  when  hardly  any  two 
experts  will  agree  ;  each  seems  to  have  his  own  idea.  I  never  noticed  any  ranges 
of  greenstone  rock.  The  rock  in  this  country  varies  very  much.  In  building 
the  railway  in  a  cutting  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  four  or  five  different  kinds 
of  rock  would  be  found,  such  as  limestone,  red  granite  and  black  granite. 

William  Rattle — There  is  no  question  but  they  have  the  true  formation  for 
ore-bearing  rocks  in  Darling.  We  found  specular  ore  in  several  places  on  the 
range.  In  one  place  we  were  shown  a  vein  of  magnetite  35  feet  in  width.  At 
another  place  we  saw  hematite  at  least  15  feet  in  width,  and  m  length  we  traoed  it 
200  feet.  I  should  judge  from  appearance  that  it  was  a  very  good  quality  of  ore ;  it 
had  no  appearance  of  sulphur  or  titanium.  That  was  at  Playfairville.  The 
course  of  those  veins  is  north-east  and  south-west,  dipping  about  75*"  to  the 
south-east. 

C.  J.  Fusey — The  course  of  iron  deposits  in  the  Haliburton  region  is  north- 
east and  south-west.  I  have  carefully  observed  the  shores  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  Burnt  river,  and  they  differ  essentially.  On  the  south  side  it  is  an  open, 
granular  ore  of  the  hematite  or  specular  kind,  while  that  on  the  north  side  is  a 
magnetic  ore  of  close  grain  and  smooth  fracture.  A  number  of  speoimens  analysed 
by  Professor  Chapman,  taken  from  various  locations  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
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over  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  were  so  uniform  in  their  character  that  they  were 
lapposed  by  the  analyst  to  be  taken  from  one  location.  Ores  have  been  discovered 
at  eight  or  ten  different  points  between  the  north-east  comer  of  the  township  of 
Glamorgan  and  the  village  of  Bancroft,  in  the  township  of  Dungannon,  ft  distance  of 
nearly  forty  miles. 

George  Bichardson — In  the  Kingston  district  the  phosphate  occurs  in  limestone  phosphate  of 
Teins  in  granite,  the  phosphate  occurring  in  irregular  masses  in  it.  I  have  noticed  lime, 
phosphate  at  Haley's,  ana  it  is  about  the  s^me  formation.  Mr.  Smith's  mines  are 
irregular  ;  the  work  is'  done  the  same  as  in  a  quarry,  there  being  enough  phosphate 
between  the  layers  of  granite  to  make  it  pay.  In  Loughborough  a  great  deal  of  the 
phosphate  is  found  in  connection  with  pyroxene  rock  ;  the  pyroxene  sometimes 
mixes  with  the  phosphate  and  makes  it  valueless.  Sometimes  crystalline  limestone 
i.  mixed  with  the  phosphate  in  the  Bame  way. 

Bobert  Adams — The  apatite  in  the  Perth  district  occurs  more  in  regular  seams 
than  in  the  Ottawa  district  of  Quebec,  where  it  occurs  in  bunches  through  the  JridSof*"** 
gvigue  rock.     We  have  traced  many  distinct  veins  as  much  as  a  mile.     They  are,  phosphate 
I  think,  mostly  across  the  line  of  the  stratification.     Most  of  them  run  in  a  north-  Jf*^  ^^J^\ 
wertand  south-east  direction,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  about  them.    ^ 
The  country  rock  is  uniform,  and  consists  largely  of  pyroxene.     There  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  quartz  in  that  country,  and  pink  calcspar.     In  some  cases  we  find 
Teins  in  the  line  of  the  stratification,  and  we  have  struck  phosphate  veins  running 
it  right  angles.     The  width  of  the  veins  varies  from  a  few  inches    to  six  and 
seven  feet.     The  greatest  depth  we  have  gone  there  is  100  feet.     We  find  that  as 
we  go  down  the  width  varies,  being  in  and  out  all  the  way  down.     We  see  no 
difference  as  far  as  we  have  observed  between  the  workings  at  a  depth  and  at 
the  surface. 

• 

James  Foxton — At  the  surface  where  we  found  the  phosphate  on  lot  thirteen 
in  the  tenth  concession  of  Loughborough,  it  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  p^^^JSt^f*' 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  a  hard  black  rock.     On  the  surface  we  have  stripped  the  lime  in 
vein  about  twenty  feet,  and  we  have  made  openings  along  the  course  of  the  vein,  Loughborougrh. 
which  runs  across  the  whole  lot.     The  tendency  of  the  vein  was  to  widen  as  we 
went  down.     At  the  top  it  was  two  and  a  half  feet,   at  ten  feet  it  was  about  five 
feet,  then  it  ran  about  the  same  down  to  about  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  at  that  depth 
it  was  about  ten  feet  wide.     Then  it  began  to  narrow  till  it  got  to  be  about  four 
feet ;  after  that  it  began  to  widen  again,  and  continued  to  widen  till  we  came  upon 
a  "horse."     After  passing  that  it  continued  to  increase  in  width  till  at  the  depth 
of  115  feet  it  ia  fifteen  feet.     The  shaft  is  about  perpendicular ;  a  bucket  will  go 
down  without  touching  anything.     Sometimes  we  come  on  pieces  of  hornblende, 
some  of  them  as  large  as  two  by  four  feet ;  the  phosphate  is  all  around  them  and 
they  come  out  as  clean  as  possible.     The  phosphate  as  it  comes  up  is  mixed  with 
hornblende  and  the  wall  rock,  and  that  is  where  we  have  the  labor  of  cobbing  it. 

JafMs  Bell — In  the  Perth  district  we  find  that  generally  where  there  is  a  Mica  and 
mixture  of  mica,  very  fine  and  almost  like  salt,  it  is  an  indication  that  phosphate  is  p*****?^*if  ®' 
there.     It  is  pretty  certain  to  lead  to  a  vein.     There  is  any  quantity  of  this  dark  p^h  district, 
mica,  but  it  is  in  distinct  veins  ;    it  occurs  on  the  same  lot  as  the  phosphate  and 
within  400  or  500  feet  of  it.     The  mica  occurs  in  veins  of  different  widths  from 
shout  three  feet  up  to  nine  and  ten  feet.     There  are  any  number  of  these  mica 
veins,  the  whole  surface  being  covered  with  them. 

William   Kelly — My  lithographic  property  is  in   the  township  of  Marmora,  Lithograph 
being  lots  nine  and  ton  in  the  third  concession.     I  think  the  quarry  extends   over  stone  in 
100  acres  ;  it  crops  up  at  the  surface,  and  we  have  sunk  about  seven  or  eight  feet  ^{^^^  ^" 
'ipon  it.     I  do  not  know  the  depth  below  that.     It  is  on  the  east  side  of   Marmora 
^e.    The  layers  are  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches  thick,  and  as  they  go  down  the 
thicknesses  are  greater  ;  it  would  require  to  be  sawed  for  the  market.     It  is  a  pure 
Hthofirraphic  stone.     It  has  been  tested  and  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  German.     The  property  is  convenient  for  shipping. 

D.  E.  K.  Stewart — I  am  interested  in  a  lithographic  stone  property  on  lot  7 
^  the  5th  concession  of  Madoc.  It  is  laminated  and  there  are  very  large  (quantities 
jHt.  The  layers  of  stone  are  from  two  to  four  and  five  inches  thick.  We  can  get 
Wocks  of  it  of  almost  any  size  ;  I  have  taken  out  some  48  by  36  inches.  There  is 
upwards  of  20  acres  covered  with  this  stone,  and  it  is  so  situated  that  it  would  not 
^  expensive  to  work. 

W,  J,  Morris — Barytes  occurs  in  Bathurst,  North  Burgess  and  North  Crosby.  Bastes. 
In  Oso  I  have  seen  a  perfectly  pure  vein  three  feet  wide.    1  have  seen  it  also  in  good 
Workable  veina  in  North  Crosby. 
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J.  X).  Detcar — Very  good  tire  clay  has  been  found  near  Toronto,  and  there  is 
any  amount  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  creeks.  An  analysia  by  Mr.  Speny  gave 
silica  63.05,  aluminum  21.06,  ferric-oxide,  6.02,  water  .63.  One  analysis  from  the 
surface  showed  2  per  cent,  of  lime,  but  I  think  that  was  owing  to  fossils.  There 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  it  past  the  Humber  ;  the  river  runs  over  it.  It  resembles 
a  blue  clay  and  they  call  it  shale  here.     What  I  am  using  I  find  to  be  very  good. 


Salt  boring  at 
Seaforth. 


Salt  boring  at 
Goderieh. 


Taeomseh 
well 


International 
wen. 


AttrUl'a  well. 


Boring  at  Mit- 
cbell. 


Dublin. 
BnxaseU. 


WESTERN    ONTARIO    REGION. 

Dr,  Timothy  Coleman — Our  well  at  Seaforth  is  about  1,120  feet  deep.  The 
first  100  feet  was  through  a  loose  kind  of  limestone,  hard,  with  soft  streaks.  At 
350  feet  we  struck  a  strong  flow  of  fresh  water  which  rushed  up  to  within  six  or 
seven  feet  of  the  surface.  After  going  to  about  450  feet  the  Guelph  limestone  is 
struck.  At  800  feet  there  is  a  kind  of  rotten  stone  of  a  clay  color  ;  there  is  about 
fiif ty  or  sixty  feet,  but  about  midway  is  a  layer  of  very  hard  stone  intervening.  At 
880  feet  there  is  a  bed  of  clay,  and  after  that  it  is  limestone  down  to  the  siEklt,  at 
1,020  feet.  There  is  a  bed  of  salt  at  that  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  We  con- 
tinued on  101  feet  and  stopped,  as  we  were  in  the  rock  salt  and  had  all  we  wanted. 
After  coming  to  the  first  bed  of  salt  there  is  a  layer  of  three  or  four  feet  of  porous 
rock. 

Feier  McEwan — The  first  well  I  drilled  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Goderieh) 
was  in  1868,  called  the  Tecumseh.  It  was  in  the  town,  and  the  depth  was  1,130 
feet.  The  depth  of  the  surface  material  or  drift  on  the  high  land  is  120  feet,  and 
in  the  valley  30  or  35  feet.  There  the  surface  material  is  marl,  while  on  the  hill  it 
is  different.  The  first  30  feet  of  the  Tecumseh  well  was  quicksand,  and  below  that 
it  was  blue  clay  down  to  the  rock.  There  was  a  streak  of  gravel  on  the  rock  below 
the  clay,  and  a  little  clay  mixed  with  the  gravel.  It  was  a  sort  of  hard  pan  like 
cement,  varying  from  5  to  10  feet  thick.  The  only  difference  in  the  wells  here  is 
before  striking  the  rock  ;  after  that  all  are  the  same.  The  International  well  was 
drilled  in  the  winter  of  1873-4.  There  was  no  quicksand  there;  it  was  clay  down 
about  110  feet.  Below  that  there  was  a  streak  of  hard-pan  about  10  feet,  and  then 
a  grey  limestone  rock.  The  first  60  or  100  feet  of  the  limestone  is  hard ;  after  that 
it  becomes  softer  and  more  broken,  and  is  full  of  water.  After  getting  through  the 
broken  rock  the  limestone  becomes  more  solid  again,  and  there  are  nodules  of  flint 
in  it.  At  760  feet  we  reach  blue  shale  with  streaks  of  blue  clay,  which  continues 
down  about  1,030  feet,  where  the  salt  is  struck.  We  suppose  that  the  first  bed  of 
salt  is  about  16  feet  in  thickness.  Below  that  we  have  30  feet  of  light  brown  lime> 
stone  of  very  fine  grain ;  then  a  bed  of  salt  about  30  feet,  then  4  feet  of  blue 
shale,  then  another  bed  of  salt  about  22  feet,  below  which  we  found  a  brown  lime- 
stone similar  to  the  first.  We  did  not  go  much  more  than  16  or  20  feet  further, 
and  I  think  the  limestone  does  not  go  below  that.  Before  we  struck  the  salt  rock 
itself  the  shale  became  salty,  no  doubt  with  small  streaks  of  salt.  The  first  salt  we 
struck  had  small  streaks  of  shale  in  it,  and  there  are  small  streaks  of  gypsum  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shale.  The  purest  salt  of  all  is  in  the  lowest  bed.  In  Attrill's  weU 
they  went  down  further  than  we  did,  and  struck  two  or  three  small  beds  below 
ours ;  they  were  very  thin  beds.  At  the  greatest  depth  of  all  they  struck  a  red 
shale.  In  1871  we  sank  a  well  in  Mitchell  2,000  feet  and  did  not  get  salt.  The 
material  passed  through  was  pretty  much  the  same  %&  here,  but  there  was  not  such 
a  thickness  of  limestone.  About  the  depth  at  which  we  expected  to  get  salt  we 
got  saline  water.  We  got  about  as  much  white  clay  as  we  get  salt  here.  The  sur- 
face is  about  the  same  as  here,  but  there  is  about  100  feet  of  limestone  less  than 
here.  When  down  al)out  where  the  salt  should  be  we  met  shale  the  same  as  here, 
but  softer  than  ours.  There  it  is  more  like  slate.  In  Seaforth  there  is  about  200 
feet  like  clay,  and  in  both  Mitchell  and  Dublin  where  we  should  have  struck  the 
salt  we  came  on  the  substance  like  pipe-clay.  There  was  about  the  same  thickness 
of  it  as  we  get  of  the  salt^rock  here.  It  was  very  like  the  blue  clay,  only  there  was 
the  difference  in  color.  I  do  not  think  any  experiments  were  made  with  it.  At 
about  1,200  or  1,400  feet  we  struck  a  red  or  light  brown  shale  which  continued  to 
the  bottom,  2,(X)0  foet ;  there  would  be  about  600  or  700  feet  of  it.  That  is  the 
deepest  well  in  this  part  of  Canada,  that  I  know  of.  The  salt  appears  to  play 
out  between  Seaforth  and  Dublin.  I  drilled  a  well  one  and  a  quarter  miles  east  -i 
of   Seaforth   and   got   salt,   but   not   in   large  quantity.     At  Dublin  we  did  no 

get  any  salt;  there  was  salt  water,  but  nothing  that  could  be  called  rock  salt 

In  1872  at  Brussels  we  went  through   similar  strata,  and  we  got  salt  water  an 
pumped    for   three    weeks ;     there  was   some    salt  made  .there,    but    it  was  con 
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«idered  a  failure.     Another  party  drilled  a  well  at   Wroxeter.      J  do  not  know 
much  about  the  log  of  that  well,  but  I  know  they  did  not  get  salt.     After  that 
another  man  drilled  a  well  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  where  we  did  and 
within  the  corporation  of  Brussels,  and  he  got  salt.     That  shows  the  town  to  be  on 
the  edge  of  the  salt  bed.     Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  salt  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, though  not  as  much  as  here.     The  salL  was  got  there  a  little  nearer  the 
surface  than  at  Seaforth.     To  the  north-west  they  drilled  at  Kincardine  and  got  ^Jjri*?***^'** 
salt ;  at  Port  Elgin  they  drilled  but  did  not  get  salt,  as  also  at  Southampton.     Mr.  p   .  „  * 
Williams  of  this  town  owns  a  well  at  Port  Franks,  40  miles  south  of  here.    We  can  ^ ':  ™° 
truce  the  salt  bed  all  the  way  from  here  to  Marine  City  in  Michigan.     At  ParkhiU  P"'*^"*- 
they  drilled  a  well  and  got  the  same  salt  bed  as  we  have.     The  well  is  a  good  one 
but  i9  not  being  used.     At  Petrolia  also,  as  well  as  at  Bothwell,  they  have  the  same  P«»«>li»- 
salt  bed  as  we  have,  but  more  of  it.     There  it  is  under  the  petroleum,  and  deeper 
than  here.     The  basin  gets  deeper  and  there  is  more  salt  towards  the  south  ; 
probably  the  great  basin  is  under  the  state  of  Ohio.     The  salt  rock  at  Goderich  is  ^^  ^^,1^^ 
950  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake.     At  Courtright  they  have  to  go  down  1,500         ^^  * 
or  1,G00  feet  to  get  the  same  salt  bed,  showing  that  it  dips  in  that  direction,  and 
extends  all  the  way.    Across  the  St.  Clair  river  from  Courtright  there  are  two  or  three 
wells,  and  there  are  several  from  there  south  towards  Detroit.     The  whole  of  that  .  a.^^*^^  ^ 
section  of  the  country  is  underlaid  with  salt.     In  sinking  wells  at  Courtright  and  manafa^urMon 
St.  Clair  they  had  the  benefit  of  our  twenty  years'  experience.    They  drilled  their  St.  ca»irriTor. 
wells  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  is  a  grand  place  for  commerce.     A  hundred 
vessels  pass  there  for  one  that  comes  here,  and  they  can  get  a  great  deal  cheaper 
freights.     There  is  no  teaming  and  no  labor  in  loading ;  the  salt  is  loaded  right 
on  the  vessels.     They  can  make  their  salt  cheaper  than  we  can.     The  day  is  passed 
when  reciprocity  in  salt  would  benefit  Canada.    Salt  has  not  been  found  at  Saginaw,  Sagto^w. 
but  I  think  it  is  there  at  a  greater  depth.     It  is  said  that  a  well  was  sunk  near  Detroit. 
Detroit  which  went  through  salt  three  or  four  times  thicker  than   ours.     At 
Manistee  they  got  salt,  but  of  course  at  a  greater  depth  than  here.     They  have  Manistee, 
been  manufacturing  it  very  cheaply  there,  as  from  the  waste  of  their  sawmills  they 
get  all  the  fuel  they  need. 

H.  Kittredge—I  drilled  six  wells  north  and  south  of  Glencoe  ;  the  deepest  was 
W)  feet.  We  got  a  very  slight  show  in  that  well,  so  slight  that  it  could  hardly  be  J{J^^^&*°, 
-called  a  show  of  oil.  The  character  of  the  rock  was  very  similar  to  what  it  is  near  Qiencoe. 
Petrolia.  The  first  rock  we  got  in  all  of  those  wells  was  black  shale  ;  below  the 
black  shale  we  got  streaks  of  limestone,  streaks  of  slate  and  soapstone,  and  then 
a  similar  formation  to  that  we  have  here.  Generally  there  wore  two  large  veins  of 
soapstone  with  a  layer  of  limestone  between  the  two,  known  here  as  the  middle, 
upper  and  lower  limestone.  After  that  we  got  into  the  hard  rock  which  was  con- 
tmuous.     Oil  could  not  be  found  there  at  the  same  depths  as  here. 

Duncan  Sindavr — We  strike  limestone  rock  here  at  about  100  feet.  In  some 
places  it  is  35  or  40  feet  thick,  and  there  are  streaks  of  soapstone  in  it.  When  we  ^[^g '°'  °"  ** 
go  through  that  we  strike  about  120  feet  of  soapstone  ;  it  is  soft  and  of  the  nature  *'**•• 
of  blue  clay.  Below  that  is  the  middle  lime.  It  averages  from  15  to  18  feet  and 
is  not  very  hard  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  a  grey  limestone.  Below  that  we  strike  the  lower 
Mapstone  ;  it  is  like  shale  and  there  is  about  40  feet  of  it.  Then  we  get  70  or  80 
feet  of  hard  lime  rock  again,  harder  than  the  middle  lime  rock.  After  we  get  to 
^  feet  the  stratum  is  between  a  limestone  and  a  sandstone,  and  is  soft.  That 
generally  runs  to  a  depth  of  465  or  480  feet ;  then  we  get  the  oil  rock.  It  is  a  brown 
kind  of  rock,  very  soft  and  porous.  I  have  seen  some  that  looked  like  honey 
coob.  Sometimes  we  find  crevices  in  it,  and  the  tools  drop.  The  largest  wells  we 
bad  here  were  found  in  crevices,  but  there  are  no  big  wells  got  in  the  crevices  now. 

Hon.  J.  Baxter — On  the  baak  of  the  Grand  river  four  miles  south  of  Cayuga 
*ny  brothers  own  a  quarry.  It  is  a  limestone,  but  is  magnesian  and  is  not  good  Q^d^rfJ^®  ^^ 
for  lime.  Under  that  bed  there  is  a  layer  of  stone  that  could  be  manufactured  into 
^ment.  Some  years  ago  a  quantity  was  Humed  in  an  ordinary  limekiln.  Only  a  few 
Wrels  were  made,  but  it  worked  as  well  as  the  Thorold,  and  very  much  like  it. 
?^e  stone  is  grey  and  brown  in  color  ;  a  considerable  (quantity  was  quarried  as  build- 
^  stone  and  they  get  blocks  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  thick  ;  it  has  been  used 
*t  Dunnville.  The  quarry  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile. 
*^e  stone  does  not  stand  the  weather  as  well  as  the  sandstone  ;  it  is  luore  liable  to 
^^romble.  About  three  miles  from  Ridgeway  there  is  corniferous  limestone.  It  is  °* 
extensively  used  in  making  lime,  and  makes  a  first  class  article,  very  white, 
And  about  the  aame  quality  as  the  Beachville  lime. 
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LAKE    TEMAGAMI    REGION. 

Edward  Haycock — I  am  a  civil  engineer  and  mine  owner,  and  my  residence  is 
at  Ottawa.     I  have  explored  the  country  around  Gross  lake,  where  I  saw  galena  and 
copper.     The  lake  is  in  the  Huronian  formation,  to  the  north  of  lake  Nipisaing. 
Six  miles  south  of  the  lake  one  strikes  the  Laurentian  formation.     All  the  dis- 
coveries of  minerals  in  that  section*  occur  in  the  Huronian  rocks.     I  found  galena, 
carrying  a  good  deal  of  silver,  and  in  the  same  vein  copper  and  a  good  deal  of  gold. 
The  vein  was  from  two  to  six  or  seven  feet  wide.     It  occurs  in  the  trap  rock,  the 
country  rock  being  clay  slate.     Where  the  vein  runs  into  the  water  it  appears  to  be 
pretty  solid  ;    it  is  about  five  or  six  feet  wide,   and  may  be  seen  under  the 
water  for  some  distance.     On  the  island  it  is  very  much  split  up  and  distributed 
through  various  crevices  of  the  rock.     Just  above  Cross  lake,  on  lake  Temagami,  I 
saw  a  great  deal  of  mineral ;  it  was  principally  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake. 
I  saw  a  great  deal  of  iron  pyrites  in  deposits,  but  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  vein  at  all. 
It  was  pretty  pure  pyrites — ^as  pure  as  [  have  ever  seen  it.     I  had  some  of  it  assayed 
and  the  reports  went  from  5  dwt.  to  3  oz.  and  4  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton.     Some  of  the 
deposits  were  very  large.     One  into  which  I  put  a  few  blasts  I  should  say  was  five  feet 
wide,  and  it  has  been  traced  a  little  over  half  a  mile,  all  solid  pyrites.     There  is  a 
great  quantity  there  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  but  it  is  too  far  from  a  railway. 
The  only  hope  is  that  the  James  Bay  railway  may  go  on,  and  if  so  it  would  pass, 
close  by.     The  rock  where  this  pyrites  occurs  is  slate.     Some  of  the  deposits  are 
associated  with  trap  ;  the  country  rock  is  clay  slate.    On  the  north-east  side  of  lake 
Temagami  are  some  small  showings  of  copper  in  quartz  veins.     The  country  has 
never  been  prospected  or  examined  properly,  and  nodoubt  when  it  is  large  deposits  will 
be  found.     The  copper  is  in  bunches  in  the  quartz.     I  saw  one  vein  about  two  or 
three  feet  wide.     The  islands  upon  the  lake  are  full  of  minerals.     There  is  a  fine 
true  roofing  slate  upon  that  lake,  and  enough  of  it  to  supply  the  whole  continent. 
The  same  slate  is  seen  again  upon  the  Matabechawan,  which  empties  into  lake  Temis- 
caming  upon  the  Ontario  side.     The  slate  is  exposed  and  there  is  a  very  large  extent 
of  it ;  it  is  a  kind  of  groy-greon.     It  splits  into  all  thicknesses,  from  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  up.     I  have  not  seen  the  iron  deposits  in  that  region,  but  beautiful  specimens 
have  been  brought  to  me  by  the  Indiana,  both  of  hematite  and  red  specular.     The 
Indians  say   the  deposits  are  very  large.     There  is  any  quantity  of  timber,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  exploring,  the  timber  and  moss  covering  the  land. 
It  is  small  stuflf,  such  as  poplar,  jack  pine,  small  red  pine  and  white  birch.     It  had 
once  been  burned  over.    The  land  around  the  lake  is  not  good  for  farming ;  there  are 
a  few  spots  that  would  make  good  farms,  but  only  a  few ;  it  is  nearly  all  rock — I  am 
speaking  of  the  country  just  around  the  lake.    From  Temagami  lake  is  a  stream 
that  empties  into  the  Montreal  river  called  the  Temagami  branch.     There  are  two 
outlets  from  lake  Temagami,  the  Sturgeon  which  flows  into  lake  Nipissing,  and  the 
one  which  empties  into  the  Montreal  river.     On  tliat  branch  I  have  taken  up  six 
claims.     On  those  claims  we  got  galena  carrying  from  8  up  to  64  oz.  of  silver  to 
the  ton.     We  got  copper  running  from  18  up  to  35  i)cr  cent. ,  and  one  assay  of  galena 
gave  us  54  to  64  per  cent,  of  lead.     We  also  got  magnetic  iron  on  the  same  property. 
We  have  one  copper  vein  between  ten  and  twelve  feet  wide,  and  galena  veins  from 
six  inches  up  to  fourteen  feet  wide.     The  copper  veins  are  all  sulphurous  ;  they 
are  quartz  with  a  little  spar.     It  is  yellow  copper  ore,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
peacock  cpper  in  the  large  veins.     Nearly  all  the  veins  have  more  or  less  copj>er  ; 
there  are  four  iu  which  the  copper  predominates,  and  they  strike  north-east  and 
south-west,  the  dip  being  at  about  an  ans^le  of  45"  to  60**.     All  the  veins  dip  the 
same  way  and  run  the  same  way.     We  have  one  vein  between  12  and  15  feet  wide, 
which  has  been  traced  200  feet.     It  runs  about  40  per  cent,  of  mineral,  in  which 
there  is  from  0  to  62  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  ;  that  is  the  largest  vein.     We  have 
gone  down  about  10  or  12  feet  on  one  or  two  of  the  veins  ;  they  are  in  trap,  the 
country  rock  being  slate  ;  the  veins  cut  through  the  trap.     Dr.  Bell  has  seen  a 
couple  of  them  and  he  says  they  are  true  fissure  veins.     There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  pay  to  work  some  of  the  large  (mos.     I  intend  to  put  on  a  large  gang  of 
men  next  year  ;  and  if  the  veins  prove  as  good  below  as  they  seem  to  ])romise,  I 
shall  put  up  a  couple  of  furnaces.     We  have  plenty  of  charcoal,  and  all  the  flux 
necessary,  and  we  will  smelt  for  silver,  lead  and  copper.     We  have  got  traces  of 
gold,  but  I  have  not  found  anything  sufficient  to  consider  valuable.     I  know  of  s 
great  many  other  veins,  some  of  which  I  intend  to  take  up  next  year,  but  before 
doing  so  I  want  to  put  in  a  couple  of  shots  to  see  how  they  look  below  ;  if  they 
are  good  I  shall  take  them  up.     They  are  all  in  the  same  district.     The  country  is . 
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full  of  minerals  there,  but  what  is  wanted  is  practical  men  to  explore  it.     One 
man  can  do  l;ut  very  little  in  a  wooded  country  like  that.     I  think  gold  will  be 
found.     I  have  found  it  in  different  places,  where  it  ran  from  5  dwt.  up  to  3  and 
4  oz.    I  have  found  it  all  the  way  from  Cross  lake  up  in  the  height  of  land  in  con- 
nection with  copper  and  other  minerals.     We  saw  a  great  deal  of  jasper  in  the 
conglomerates.     The  formation  is  the  Huronian.     I  have  got  asbestos  from  half  an 
inch  to  nine  inches  long,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  much  of  it  as  it  has  not 
been  opened  up  yet.     One  of  the  veins  shows  about  a  foot  wide  ;  those  are  veins 
in  trap,  running  in  the  same  dii*ection  as  the  quartz  veins.     In  some  there  appears  Atbestoe. 
to  be  nothing  but  asbestos,  but  nothing  has  been  done  at  all  except  to  scrape  o£f  the 
moss.     I  suppose  there  are  seven  or  eight  of  those  veins  there.     I  found  asbestos 
ap  at  the  height  of  land,  in  serpentine  rock.     Up  the  Montreal  river  I  found  rich 
copper  too  ;  there  is  one  vein  there  which  the  Indians  told  me  they  traced  a  mile 
and  a  half,  but  I  did  not  go  over  it.     The  Indians  brought  some  of  the  ore  to  me  ; 
it  18  very  rich.     At  Round  lake  we  strike  a  splendid  tract  of  farming  land.     There 
are  a  couple  of  good  Indian  farms  there  now ;  it  is  a  kind  of  loam,  a  warm  soil.  A  tract  of  good 
Tlie  timber  is  baUam,  birch  and  spruce  ;  it  is  all  second  growth.     There  is  a  ^eat  '•'™i°fi^  ^^^ 
depth  of  soil.    I  suppose  there  is  between  five  and  six  inches  of  black  soil.    The  suosoil 
is  loamy  clay  ;  take  it  in  your  fingers  and  it  will  pulverise.     That  stretch  is  between 
20  and  30  miles  long  and  6  to  8  miles  wide.     There  is  no  large  timber  upon  it. 
The  Indians  grow  splendid  crops,  potatoes  especially,  but  they  do  not  sow  grain  at 
alL    I  saw  turnips  there  half  the  size  of  my  hat.     1  do  not  know  what  tune  the 
leason  opens,  but  I  got  potatoes  on  my  way  down,  and  when  I  arrived  here  they 
were  only  coming  in.     At  Matatchewan,  still  further  up,  the  Hudson  Bay  compaiiy 
grows  splendid  crops  of  barley.     There  is  not  much  good  land  around  the  trading 
post,  but  further  up  the  Hudaon  Bay  people  tell  me  there  is  a  still  better  tract  of 
farming  land.     The  whole  of  the  country  from  Cross  lake  to  the  height  of  land 
near  the  boundary  between  Quebec  and  Ontario  is  a  mineral  country.     It  is  all  in 
the  Huronian  formation,  except  here  and  there  a  spur  of  the  Laurentian.     I  think  ^    . 
over  the  height  of  land  we  may  strike  coal.     I  have  met  a  good  many  people  who 
say  they  have  seen  it,  but  I  think  it  is  lignite.     That  country  wants  a  railway,  and  Railway 
when  it  gets  it  there  will  be  immense  mining  work  carried  on.     The  mineral  is  facilities  needed, 
there ;  mineral  that  will  pay  to  move.     What  is  wanted  is  a  railway  ;  a  colonisation 
road  would  not  anawer. 

J.  C.  Bailey — I  am  a  civil  engineer,  and  have  been  employed  in  railway  survey- 
ing in  this  country  and  the  United  States  all  my  life.     I  have  explored  portions  of 
northern  Ontario.     I  located  the  Northern  and   Pacific  Junction  railway  be|^ween 
Gravenhurst  and  lake  Nipissing.     I  am  chief  engineer  of  the  Ontario  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  railway,  and  have  been  all  the  way  through  the  North  Shore  two  or  three 
times.     I  have  also  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  country  north  of  lake  Huron 
and  lake  Nipissing,  and  I  have  explored  that  section  of  country  between  lakes 
Nipiasing  and  Temiscaming.     I  have  just  returned  from  exploring  the  section  of 
country  between  lake  Nipissingand  lakes  Temagami  and  Temiscaming  for  the  Nipissing  Region  of  coon- 
and  James'  Bay  railway,  being  chief  engineer  of  that  road.     We  were  away  on  that  *ry  explored, 
trip  fifty  or  sixty  days.     We  went  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  North  Bay  till 
we  arrived  at  lake  l^emagami.     We  then  went  easterly  toward  lake  Temiscaming, 
where  the  Montreal  river  joins  the  lake.     Then  we  turned  southerly,  keeping  to 
lake  Temiscaming,   but  gradually  getting  away  from  it  to  the  Government  road. 
We  came  right  through  on  the  road  to  North  Bay.     The  general  character  of  the 
country  from  North  Bay  to  lake  Temagami  is  rolling  land,  with  a  good  depth  of  soil  pYom  North  Bay 
and  very  little  rock.     We  could  see  the  soil  along  the  streams,  and  in  nearly  every  to  lakeTema- 
case  there  was  about  three  feet  of  thick  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.     W^e  could  *^™** 
tell  we  were  in  a  good  country  by  the  timber.     There  was  vei-y  little  exposure  of  rock 
where  the  land  was  good,  although  along  the  lakes  and  rivera  there  were  rounded 
rocka,  but  no.  as  in  Muskoka.     From  North  Bay  to  Rabbit  lake  the  formation  is 
Laurentian,  but  beyond  that  it  is  Huronian.     In  many  places  the  country  is  covered 
with  moss.     In  all  the  flats,   however,   there  is  a  good  extent  of   soil.     On  the 
rounded  hills  the  country  is  thickly  wooded  with  Non^ay  pine.     We  also  found  a 
good  deal  of  white  pine  in  that  region,  and  some  splendid  flats  of  sugar  maple,  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  black  and  yellow  birch.     I  measured  some  of  the  pine,  which  ^™  *'* 

proved  to  be  20,  30  and  even  40  inches  in  diameter.  We  also  observed  a  greal  deal 
of  what  the  lumbermen  call  the  **  cork  pine,"  which  is  the  best  variety  of  white  pine. 
In  some  places  it  is  mixed  with  birch,  but  generally  the  pine  prevails.  The  best 
pine  I  saw  was  on  good  rich  land,  a  sort  of  sandy  loam.     The  pine  forests  are  very 
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thick  about  lake  Temagami  and  around  by  Rabbit  lake.  However,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  transport  the  timber  by  water.  There  are  plenty  of  streama  there,  but 
practical  lumbermen  say  there  are  too  many  falls  to  admit  of  timber  being  floated 
down.  Wo  went  down  the  Matabechawan,  and  along  that  river  there  is  the  finest 
Norway  pine  I  ever  saw.  I  measured  a  lot  of  it  36  inches  through.  Coming  down 
by  the  Government  road  from  lake  Temiscaming  to  North  Bay  the  land  was  excellent, 
but  live  miles  south  of  Montreal  river  it  was  very  rough.  After  that,  however,  there 
was  a  reach  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  splendid  land.  The  timber  in  that  region  is 
mainly  white  pine,  black  and  yellow  birch,  and  there  is  a  large  extent  of  beautiful 
spruce  and  tamarac.  The  largest  birch  trees  I  saw  were  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  feet  through.  They  grow  to  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  Out  of  some 
of  these  trees  you  should  get  on  an  average  three  good  logs  of  say  twelve  feet  in 
length.  The  tamarac  is  sometimes  found  24  inches  in  diameter,  but  a  good  average 
would  be  15  or  20  inches.  The  smaller  size,  10  or  12  inches  through,  is  used  for 
ties.  There  are  also  patches  of  good  young  second  growth  poplar  growing  on  land 
that  had  been  burnt.  We  also  found  lots  of  maple,  the  trees  running  from  10  to  20 
inches  through.  We  saw  considerable  white  ash,  growing  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
and  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  commanded  admiration.  We  noticed 
some  whitewood,  too,  such  as  formerly  grew  in  the  Lake  Erie  counties  ;  it  grows 
from  24  to  30  inches  in  diameter  and  is  very  handsome.  1  may  say  that  we  met 
with  these  various  timbers  both  going  up  and  coming  down.  Coming  down  the 
Jocko  river  we  found  a  French  Canadian  who  had  settled  on  200  acres  and  had 
several  stacks  of  hay  cut.  He  had  been  there  only  twelve  months  or  so,  and  had 
gone  into  the  cattle  raising  business.  Another  settler,  a  German,  showed  me 
some  immense  potatoes  he  had  grown  there.  There  are  no  settlers  on  lake 
Temagami,  but  the  Hudson  Bay  company  have  a  post  on  Bear  island,  which  has 
been  established  about  seventy  or  eighty  years.  There  are  about  fifty  or  sixty 
persons  in  the  post,  including  women  and  children.  There  is  good  fishing  in  the 
lake,  principally  whitefish  and  salmon  trout,  and  various  other  posts  of  the  company 
are  supplied  with  fish  from  there.  Potatoes  and  com  are  grown  on  Bear  island. 
During  my  whole  trip  1  saw  no  snow  more  than  three  feet  deep  along  the  river. 
An  Indian  told  me  that  the  snow  was  seldom  any  deeper,  and  that  the  winters  were 
not  often  colder.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  the  cold  is  not  felt  as  severely  as 
down  here.  I  had  not  a  very  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  country  for 
minerals,  it  being  winter,  but  there  were  indications  of  hematite  iron  on  Tomiko 
river,  and  I  was  told  by  an  intelligent  Indian  named  Bocage,  who  was  hunting  with 
me,  that  there  was  lead  also.  I  also  noticed  some  quartz  veins  in  the  rocks.  The 
Indians  told  mo  that  thare  was  copper  all  around  Temagami,  both  east  and  west,  and 
we  had  specimens  of  lead  and  copper  from  that  region.  There  has  not  been  much 
exploration,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  I  believe  it  must  be  rich  in  minerals. 
Already  settlers  and  investors  arc  turning  their  eyes  toward  that  region.  A  couple 
of  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  describing  the  country,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  I  was  informed  that  several  American  gentlemen  were  purchasing 
maps  of  that  district  and  making  more  particular  enquiries  about  the  mineral  deposits 
there.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  regards  soil  and  climate  that  country  is  well  suited 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Mr.  Nevin,  who  has  surveyed  the  townships  north  of 
lake  Temiscaming,  has  said  in  his  report  that  out  of  five  townships  there  would  not 
be  over  100  acres  of  bad  land.  A  nunnery  has  been  built  there,  and  there  are 
many  French  Canadians  going  in  for  settlement.  In  the  latter  part  of  February  we 
found  the  common  house  fly  in  our  tent,  and  in  March  and  April  yellow  butterflies 
were  flying  about.  We  also  heard  the  rosignol,  the  Canada  bird  and  the  swamp 
robin  in  the  last  named  months,  and  crows  wore  very  common  all  through  the 
winter.  The  country  is  full  of  moose  ;  they  are  there  by  thousands.  They  used 
to  tread  the  roads  so  heavily  that  it  made  travelling  by  snow-shoes  very  difficult  for 
us.  We  often  saw  them  playing  on  the  ice,  and  sometimes  came  across  their  stamp- 
ing gr(»unds.  We  also  tracked  the  cariboo,  and  the  Indians  say  there  are  plenty  of 
them.  There  are  red  deer  there  too,  and  we  often  came  across  wolves.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  fur  bearing  animals,  such  as  the  beaver,  marten,  fox,  mink  and 
otter. 

SUDBURY     REGION, 

Jaifuis  Stohie — About  three  years  ago,  in  1885,  I  discovered  the  Stobie  copper 
mine ;  it  is  on  the  south  part  of  5  in  the  Ist  of  Blezard.  I  opened  it  up  and  sold  it  to  the 
Canada  Copper  Co.  I  am  now  interested  in  a  location  with  a  deposit  of  copper  on 
the  north   half  of  6,  in  the  Ist   of  Blezard.     There  has  been  only  a  little  bmsting 
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done  upon  it,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  very  large  quantity  of  ore .  There  is  gold 
and  silver  on  a  property  I  own  on  lot  10,  in  the  6th  of  Creighton.  I  discovered 
it  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1885,  but  did  not  do  any  work  upon  it  till  recently. 
The  principal  matter  of  the  vein  is  iron  pyrites,  with  more  or  less  galena,  and 
some  quartz,  but  not  in  a  solid  mass  ;  there  is  black  slate  on  both  sides.  The 
assays,  made  from  specimens  taken  up  at  random,  showed  silver  911  and  gold  $7 
to  the  ton.  The  galena  is  in  fine  particles,  and  seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  iron  in 
the  vein  to  a  great  extent.  A  slaty  rock  generally  accompanies  copper  deposits. 
In  Denison  the  rocks  are  somewhat  similar  to  what  they  are  at  Sudbury,  but  there 
are  some  there  that  are  not  here.  As  a  general  thing  I  would  follow  diorite  for 
copper.  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  much  copper  without  the  diorite.  I  am  told 
it  goes  to  the  gneiss  and  stops  there.  The  diorite  that  most  people  fancy  is  that 
near  the  gneiss,  but  I  do  not  think  the  gneiss  has  much  to  do  witn  the  copper.  I 
consider  that  in  the  Sudbury  district  copper  exists  in  paying  quantities,  and  tliat 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  Denison.  There  is  no  good  iron  ore  in  this  range 
that  I  have  seen  ;  there  is  too  much  sulphur.  I  have  found  boulders  here  and 
further  north  with  good  ore.  In  the  country  from  Killamey  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
we  find  iron  between  quartzite  and  diorite  ;  the  quality  is  very  good  there,  and 
important  discoveries  will,  I  think,  yet  be  made  in  that  section. 

R.  R,  Hedley — I  have  been  out  on  the  ground   where   prospectors  had  made 
discoveries,    and  took   samples   for  myself  and  found   gold.     Those  lots  were  in  Gold  in  Budlmiy 
Ix)me,  and  are  the  only  ones  I  can   be  sure  of.     On  the  surface  of  one  property  ^^*^^^ 
I  found  matter  that  assayed  as  high  as   four  ounces  ;  from  another  adjoining  that 
I  selected  stuff  that  runs  away  up  in  the  hundred  ounces.     In  connection  with  the 
first  there  was  considerable  pyrites  ;  the  last  was  free  milling.     I  have  exammed 

many  specimens  for  different  parties  yielding   low   results,    from   two  to   twelve 

pennyweights. 

jP.  L.  Sperry — I  am  a  chemist,  and  have  been  living  in  this  country  about  three 
yean,  engaged   in  professional   work.     I  think  copper  and  iron  exist  in  pa^ng  Copper,  nickel 
quantities  in  this  section ;  nickel  seems  to  occur  in  the  iron.     I   suppose  I  have  *°°  *'^°' 
made  400  or  500  assays  for  different  parties  all  the  way  from  Toronto  to  lake 
Winnipeg.     The  majority  from   this  district  were   of    iron,  nickel,   copper  and 
lalphur. 

P.  C.  Campbell — I  think  gold,  silver,  platinum,  zinc,  nickel,  tin,  copper  and 
iron  exist  in  the  district  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Sudbury  in  paying  quan-  Minerals  Inithe 
tities.    Tin  has  been  found  in  two  cases  mixed  with  other  ores  on  the  copper  range.  ?^*Hilrtrictt* 
There  were  no  indications  of  tin  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  was  found  as  the  work    ^"^ 
went  down.     I  cannot  say  certainly  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  in  paying  quantities, 
nor  can  I  say  that  nickel  or  zinc  is  in  paying  quantities  ;  the  other  metals  I  have 
mentioned  I  think  are. 

SAULT    STE.    MABIE    BBGION. 

Thomas  Frood — The  sand  in  the  front  of  the  Wallace  mine  property  carries 
snudl  but  distinctly  appreciable   quantities  of  gold.     In  five  or  six  places  where  Minerals  in  the 
Williams,   the  Cornish  miner,  dug   into  the   hill,  small  particles  of  free  gold  were  JjJ  cloche  moan- 
found.    As  yet  no  large  quantity  has  been  discovered.     We  have  not  come  upon 
any  veins  carrying  free  gold,  but  we  have  met  with  galena  mixed  with   iron  in 
several  places.     The  country  rock  of  the  Lacloche  mountains  is  quartzite  cut  by 
hands  of  diorite.     In  some  cases  these  bands  are  parallel   to  the  mountain  ;  some- 
times   they    are   angling   across;     and    this   diorite  always   shows   some   metal, 
generally  pyrites.   I  have  been  told  that  in  places  where  the  diorite  is  cut  by  quartz, 
free  silver  and  copper  have  been  found.     Lumbermen  have  brought  specimens  from 
the  north  slope  of  the  Lacloche  mountams   of  good  galena.     In  the  bands  we 
generally  find  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,   small  quantities  of 
specular  iron  and  galena,  but  no  precious  metals.     During  the  last  few  years  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  prospecting  from  the  Thessalou  to  the  Mattawa,  and  Aigoma  and 
from  my  observations  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  sc^uare  mile  in  that  distance  in  Nipissing  dls- 
which  mineral  may  not  be  found  in  appreciable  quantities.     Along  the  shores  of  ^''^  * 
the  Georgian  bay  and  on  to  the  height-of-land  will  be  found  bolts  of  mineral- 
bearing  rock.     Within  the  last  eighteen  months  the  country  is  beginning  to  be 
laetteT  known,  and  more  prospectors  are  around  than  ever  before.     It  is  only  now 
people  are  commencing  to  recognise  the  possibilities  of  this  section,  and  that  is  the 
rcASon  that  more  work  has  not  been  done  here  in  the  past ;  but  as  soon  as  capitalists 
fully  realise  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Aigoma  and  Nipissing  districts  there  wiU 
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be  a  great  improvement.  In  the  past,  and  even  yet,  attention  has  been  drawn 
nearly  altogether  to  the  Port  Arthur  district,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  accounts 
for  the  overlooking  of  this  section  by  capitalists.  In  fact  there  has  been  a  general 
apathy  displayed  hitherto  in  reference  to  the  resources  of  northern  Ontario.  It 
has  been  reported  for  some  time  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lacloche  mountains, 
from  Killamey  to  Lacloche,  silver  exists.  Several  specimens  of  silver  and  copper 
have  been  given  me  by  lumbermen  as  having  been  found  in  this  range,  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  at  any  time  to  find  silver,  copper  and  possibly  gold. 

-K.  E.  Bailey — At  Batchawana    bay  and  Goulais  bay  we  get  gold  and  silver ; 

MinenOs  In  the    *^  Garden  river,  silver  lead,  and  at  Macbeth,  copper.     Those  properties  are  in  the 

Goulais  Bay  and  unsurveyed  district,  and  are  on  Indian  lands.     We  acquired  the  property  from  the 

Stetoictii*°*  ^^  Government.     At  Goulais  bay  we  have  two  shafts,  one  twenty -six  feet  and  the  other 

twenty  feet  deep  ;  it  is  a  fissure  vein.     At  Batchawana  bay  the  vein  is  sixteen  feet 

wide  ;  the  gangue  is  quartz.     I  have  found  gold  in  it  that  could  be  seen  with  the 

eye,  and  some  sulphurets,   including  traces  of  copper.     The  vein  runs  north-east 

and  south-west.     It  is  about  half    a  mile  inland  from  Batchawana  bay.     The 

Goulais  bay  location  is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  north  point  of  that  bay. 

The  veins  run  towards  each  other.     The  one  at  Goulais  b^  is  about  fifteen  feet 

wide.     The  gangue  is  quartz,  containing  gold  and  silver.     We  have  had  assays  of 

both  with  about  the  same  results  ;  gold  from  $4  to  $28,  and  silver  from  82  to  $8. 

The  assays  were  made  by  reliable  men  in  Milwaukee  and  in  Idaho,  with  the  same 

results. 

Mneas  McCharles — I  have  been  looking  for  the  mother  lode,  which  I  believe 
d  ail        ^^  ^®  somewhere  in  the  district,  but  I  cannot  say  how  far  back.     On  the  north- 
in  th^Sault^ste.  ©ast  quarter  of  27   in  Korah  we  sjot  gold  and  copper,  which  together  went  $27. 
Marie  district.     That  is,  talcing  copper  at  the  price  before  it  went  up  ;  there  is  6  per  cent,  copper. 
I  think  the  gold  was  from  $2  to  $4.50.     We  put  some  blasts  in  at  the   Everett 
mi^e,  on  the  south-cast  quarter  of  13  in  Prince  ;  it  assayed,  gold  $32,  silver  $1.16. 
•         I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  assaying  done,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  that  did  not  show 
gold  from  a  trace  up.     One  showed  $60 ;    that  was  from  the  west  of  here.     All 
the  iron  from  this  section  canies  more  or  less  silver.     There  is  a  four  foot  vein  of 
galena  in  a  maple  bush  on  the  Goulais  river,  somewhere  about  14  in  Yankoughnet. 

r.  A.  P.  Toioers — I  think  more  prospecting  has  been  done  this  year  than  for 

Inci^aaed  activ-  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and   I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  **a  flash  in 

ity  In  prospect-   ^]^q  p^n  "  this  time.     There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  mineral  ip 

^^'  this  country,   and    more    interest  is  being  taken  now  than  ever  before  in  this 

immediate  neighborhood.     A  great  many  people  go  to  the  registry  office  to  get 

maps,  and  I  know  they  want  them  for  exploring  purposes.     I  am  the  deputy 

registrar. 

MICHIPICOTEN    ISLAND. 

Joseph  Coz€)ui — In  July  last  I  purchased  in  conjunction   with  an  AmericaD 
Michipicoten       friend  the  Charles  Jones,   Bonner  and  Harbor  locations  on  Michipicoten  island. 
Island  locations.  These  locations  contain  altogether  about  13,000  acres  of  land,  and  a   very  large 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  upon  them  in  improvement  and  development 
The  money  has  not  always  been  judiciously  spent,  still  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
has  been  done.     The  expenditure  has  been  chiefly  made  upon  the  Charles  Jones 
location,  which  is  situated  on  the  west  end  of  the  island.     The  first  work  of  any 
consequence  appears  to  have  been  done  about  the  years  1860-61  by  Mr.  H.  Fletcher 
Early  explora-     on  behalf  of  some  New  York  parties.     He  sank  several  exploring  shafts  and  did 
tions.  more  or  less  cross-cutting  and  drifting,  with  very  encouraging  results  ;  so  encourag- 

ing, indeed  that  he  erected  a  small  stamp  mill,  etc.,  and  produced  several  barrels  of 
copper.     Some  trouble  that  arose  about  the  payment  for  the  machinery  resulted  in 
its  being  seized  and  taken  away.     In  conse<^uence  the  work  was  stopped  and  the 
property  practically  abandoned  for  the  time.     About  ]b75  the  Quebec  and  Lake 
Superior  mining  association  made  further  explorations,  and  between  that  date  and 
1880  they  made  large  clearings  and  erected  substantial  bams  and  farm  dwellings  upon 
the  property.     At  the  same  time  G.  A.   Phillips,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  did  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  exploring  on  and  near  the  east  boundary  of  the  location,  sink- 
ing several  exploring  shafts  from  90  to  150  feet  in  depth,  and  finding  heavy  copper 
in  all  of  them.     In  1880  the  Michipicoten  Native  Copper  company  was  formed  in 
Working  OD  an    England  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $220,000,  and  work  was  commenced  on  a  verr 
srUaTagant        extravagant  scale.     During  the  spring  of  1883  the  company  was  reorganised  wra 
$100, OC^  additional  capital.     After  the  expenditure  of  these  amounts  a  farther  sum 
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of  $-50,000  was  borrowed  on  debentures,  and  also  spent.     In  the  fall  of  1884  the 
company,  being  heavily  in  debt,  went  into  liquidation,  and  the  property  was  pur- 
chased in  1885  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Curtis,  then  mayor  of  Manchester,  England. 
Mr.  Curtis  spent  about  $70,000  in  further  improvement  and  development,  when 
his  sadden  death  in  1887  caused  the  stoppage  of  the  work,  which  was  being  pushed 
forward  with  vigor.     I  had  charge  of  the  work  for  him,  and  upon  the  executors  to 
his  estate  making  me  an  offer  cf  the  whole  property  I  purchased  it  at  once,  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  it  and  fully  convinced  of  its  great  value.     The  bulk  of  Depth  of  shafts, 
the  work  has  been  done  on  an  amygdaloidal  bed,  similar  in  character  to  the  lode  at 
the  Quincy  mine  on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Superior.     At  the  present  time  the 
main  shaft  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  520  feet,  Batler's  shaft  360  feet,  and  about  1,500 
feet  of  drifts  and  crosscuts  have  been  run,  opening  up  a  large  extent  of  rich  stoping 
gioimd.     The  discovery  in  1887  of  a  conglomerate  lode  similar  in  character  to  that 
«f  the  celebrated  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
property.     This  lode  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  westward  of  the 
main  working,  and  is  about  8  feet  in  width  ;  its  course  is  north-east  and  southrwest, 
md  the  dip  about  50**  to  the  south-west.     A  shaft  about  40  feet  deep  has  been  sunk 
en  the  underlie,  showing  at  the  bottom  a  pay  streak  of  about  2  feet  carrying  5  per 
«ent  of  copper.    A  number  of  crosscuts  have  been  made  at  various  depths  up  to 
900  feet  by  the  diamond  drill,  proving  the  extent  and  continuity  of  the  lode  and 
the  increase  in  width  of  the  pay  streak  as  depth  is  attained.     At  200  feet  the  whole 
vidth  of  the  lode  carried  copper.     The  timber  on  the  island  is  chiefly  maple,  with 
more  or  less  valuable  spruce,  cedar,  etc.,  on  the  lower  lands.     Cordwood  for  fuel  can 
be  produced  at  a  coat  of  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  cord.     All  the  timber  and  lumber 
ved  in  the  construction  of  the  various  buildings  have  been  cut  at  the  saw  mill  on  the 
location.     On  the  Bonner  location  some  work  was  done  many  years  ago — report  The  Bonner 
Myi  on  rich  veins  of  native  silver  and  nickel  ore.     I  have  myself  found  nuggets  of  *<><^^*®°- 
Q^ve  silver  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  location. 

LAKE    SUPEBIOB    REGION. 

S.  J,   Daxvson^   M,F, — Silver    is    in    large    quantities,    and    exists  over  an 
extensive  area  in  this  country.      Iron  is    in    paying    quantities,  and    has    been  ^. 
^inoyerbd  in  many  places  throughout  the  district.     Gold  has  been  discovered  bunding  ■tones 
ttd  is  reported  to  be  in  paying  quantities  in  different  sections.     Zinc  blende  of  the  Lake  8a- 
fctt  been    discovered    in  quantities    euflficient  to    pay    for   the    manufacture    of  ^^^^  diatrici. 
SDc;   it    is    in    very    considerable  quantities,    and    very    generally    distributed 
«ver  the  district.     Galena  is  in  large  quantities  throughout  the  district,  especially 
netf  Black  bay.    Building  stone  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
this  district,    from    Yerte  island  to  Nipi^on  bay.     Stone    of    excellent  quality, 
eolor  and  texture  is  now  shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  American  ports,  and  a  con- 
liderable  trade  is  arising.      Granite  of  fine  quality  is  found  in  different  places. 
About  twelve  miles  east  of  here,  in  McGregor,  there  is  a  grey  granite  very  like  the 
Aberdeen.     At  Jackfish  bay  there  is  a  stone  of  a  beautiful  quauty,  the  nicest  I  ever 
•w  ;  it  ia  of  dark  color,  and  exists  in  large  quantities.     Samples  of  it  have  been 
polii^ed.     On  the  Black  river  a  stone  occurs  that  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  very 
betntiful.    It  is  of  white  color,  spotted  with  crimson,  and  is  of  a  felspathic  character. 
Molybdenite  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  at  the  Black  river,  but  the  market  is 
sot  extensive  enough  to  make  it  pay  at  present ;  the  quality  is  very  good  and  the 
quantity  is  large.    As  to  the  existence  of  copper  in  this  district  in  paying  quantities, 
1  do  not  know  enough  to  speak  at  present.     We  have  the  most  beautiful  amethysts 
inlaige  quantities,  and  agates  of  a  superior  quality  are  found  about  the  shore.     At 
pwent,  as  far  as  known,  the  most  extensively  diffused  minerals  in  this  district  are 
mm  and  silver.     As  far  as  we  know  at  present  the  iron  deposits  are  very  large,  and 
at  Antler  river  of  very  good  quality.      In  the  Mattawa  district  I  understand  there 
are  large  lodes  of  very  superior  quality  of  iron  ore.     Iron  ore  also  occurs  on  the 
Kaministiqua,  near  tbe  railway  crossing.     It  is  reported,  and  I  think  ascertained  for 
a  £Mt,  that  the  great  Minnesota  iron  range  extends  past  Gunflint  lake.     It  is  also 
morted  that  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  at  Hunter's  island.     I 
Wlieve  that  range  of  iron  extends  clear  through  our  country,  and  that  the  iron 
deposits  of  the  Mattawa  are  really  a  continuation  of  it.      I  believe  the  deposits  of 
imi  to  be  inexhauatible. 

PeUr  McKeUcur — I  came  here  in   18(13  and  have  spent  most  cf  my  time 
Wtee  then  in  this    district.     I  have  been    engaged  in   exploring  for  minerals,  Anezteneire 
i«id  have  done  so  iy>  a  great  extent  during  the  time  I  have  been  here.     I  have  Jjf2*J?'  bewtoir 
i|Rifpected  dU  along  the  shores   of   lake  Superior,  from    Michipicoten  to    the 
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American  boundary,  and  back  as  far  as  the  height-of-land.  I  have  been  to 
Lake-of-the-Woods,  lake  Nipigon,  the  Whitefish — all  over  in  fact.  I  have  & 
knowledge  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and 
iron  exist  in  such  quantities  that  they  will  ultimately  pay,  though  some  of 
them  may  not  do  so  at  the  present  time.  There  are  also  telurium,  bismuth, 
and  molybdenite,  besides  a  groat  number  of  other  economic  minerals.  Stone 
of  different  kinds  aud  marbles  are  found.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  crystalline 
rocks,  such  as  granite  and  syenite,  in  large  quantities.  At  Black  bay  there 
is  an  immense  quantity  of  granite  that  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  It  is  finer  grain  than 
the  Aberdeen  granite,  and  is  in  great  bodies.  There  is  a  fine  red  sandstone  in 
Nipigon  bay.  These  quarries  of  sandstone,  granite,  etc.,  are  handy  for  shipping, 
as  wharves  may  be  built  right  alongside  them.  There  is  a  white  sandstone  in  large 
quantities  at  the  foot  of  Thunder  bay  that  is  of  the  finest  quality.  There  is  also  a. 
bed  of  marble  and  a  very  good  quality  of  soapstone.  It  turns,  further  back,  into 
marble  of  different  colors,  some  banded,  some  clouded,  and  all  very  easy  to  quarry. 
It  is  in  the  Nipigon  formation.  The  brown  sandstone  will  prove  very  lasting,  but 
it  is  not  as  hard  as  the  white.  In  this  section  we  look  for  silver  veins  in  black 
clay  slates  ;  galena  and  zincblende  especially  are  a  good  indication,  being  generally 
associated  with  silver  in  the  vein.  At  McKellar  island  the  blende  will  go  from  $800 
to  $900  of  silver.  I  notice,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  veins  are  rich  beneath  the 
trap  overflow.  They  usually  run  up  through  the  trap,  but  are  not  so  rich  in  it ;  they 
carry  silver,  but  not  much.  The  bed  below  the  trap  seems  to  be  the  richest.  Bonanzas, 
are  often  found  immediately  below  the  trap,  in  the  first  layer.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  the  trap  overflow  or  the  underlying  Huronian  beds  that  cause  the  rich- 
ness. The  gold-bearmg  rock  occurs  in  the  Huronian  schists,  the  chloritic  schists.  In 
many  different  places  in  this  formation  gold  has  been  discovered.  At  Heron  bay 
a  vein  shows  well.  At  Jack  fish  bay  they  have  got  gold,  but  one  cannot  tell  with> 
out  a  regular  mining  test  whether  it  will  pay.  We  sank  on  olo  vein  twelve  feet;  it 
was  rich  in  gold  all  the  way  down.  We  had  half  a  ton  of  the  ore  from  Jackfish  bay 
put  through  a  mill,  and  it  concentrated  as  high  as  $1,000  and  $1,200  to  the  ton.  The 
Jackfish  vein  is  in  the  syenite,  and  the  Heron  Bay  vein  in  the  Huronian  formation. 

W.  W.  Russell — We  have  a  north-west  and  south-east  system  to  which  the 
Beaver  and  Silver  Islet  mines  belong,  and  an  east  and  west  system  to  which  the 
Silver  Mountain  mines  belong.  The  Badger  belongs  to  the  same  as  the  Beaver,, 
but  the  majority  are  east  and  west,  or  a  little  north  of  east. 

J.  C,  Haskins — I  think  this  Thunder  Bay  district  is  one  of  the  finest  mining 
regions  in  the  world,  and  I  have  been  working  at  mining  since  I  was  twelve  years 
old. 

WalpoU  Roland — I  have  spent  fouiteen  years  continuously  exploring  in  thi» 
region.  I  have  been  in  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Northwest 
generally,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  in  the  inland  mines  of  India,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  region,  in  my  opinion,  is  without  a  rival.  One 
old  mining  gentleman  that  I  met  from  the  west  said,  '*  If  we  had  such  ores  and 
prospects  in  our  country  our  people  would  simply  lose  their  heads,"  and  he  saicL 
he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  The  testimony  of  Americans  generally  haak 
been  uniformly  in  the  same  direction. 

T,  A,  Keefer — Gold  has  been  found  chiefly  in  the  rocks  of  Huronian  age  in  tho 
Lake  Superior  district.      The  discoveries  made  in  veins  in  the  stratified  rocks, 
especially  in  the  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  are   in   my  judgment  those  which  are- 
most  likely  to  be  successfully  operated.     Development  works  in  the  gold-bearings 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  prosecuted  on  various  properties,  but  on  a  very 
limited    scale,    the    greater    development    havinsr  been  maide  at  the    Huroniao 
company's   mine,   in  the   township   of  Moss.     Adjoining  the   Huronian  mine  are- 
the   properties   of    the    Highland    and    Neebish   mining  companies,     on    which 
some  work  has  been  done  with  satisfactory  results,  as  far  as  prosecuted.     I  may 
say  the   pame  result  followed   what  little  work  was  done  at  the  Partridge  Uke- 
gold  mine,   some  miles  north  of  the   Huronian.     Here   the  gold   was  found,  M 
at  the   Huronian  group,   in   its  native   state,  and  with  sulphurets  in  a  quarts^ 
vein  in  rocks  of  Huronian  age.     A  test  made  of  the  Partridge  lake   gold  mine  ore 
showed  that  portions    of  the  gold   could   be  saved  by    the  free  milling  procesBy 
as  well  as  by  concentration,  by  the  same   Tuethods  and  kind  of  machinery  as 
were  applied  and  used  successfully    at  the   Huronian  company's    mine.     Silver 
is  found  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district  in  its  native    state    in     its  richest    ois^ 
argentite  (black  silver),  as  well  as  in  union  with  zincblende,  galena  and  pyrites,. 
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the  sulphureta  usually  being  richer  in  silver  when  found  in  close  proximity  to  silver 
either  in  its  native  state  or  in  the  ore  or  argentit^.     The  best  results  obtained  from 
mining  work  in  this  district  have  been  from  the  developments  made  on  veins  in  the 
argillit^s  or  Animikie  series  of  the^wer  Cambrian  formation,  here  more  commonly 
called  the  black  silver-bearing  slates  of  the  Thundet*  Bay  district.     Some  failures 
haFe  occurred  in  the  past  where  \i  ork  was  started  in  this  formation  in  its  lower 
beds,  where  the  cherts  and  dolomites  arc  so  common,  and  generally  along  the  edge 
or  skirt  of  the  formation  where  the  bed  of  the  slates  is  thin,  and  where  it  has  been 
soon  penetrated  by  mining  work.     The  syenite  has  not  as  yet  shown  itself  to  be  a 
rock  congenial  to  the  production  of  silver  in  this  district  where  veins  occur  in  it. 
If  more  attention  was  paid  to  locality  and  to  the  results  of  these  past  as  well  as- 
more  recent  developments,  and  if  this  theory  was  better  understood,  I  am  convinced 
that  better  results  would  follow  Uke  the  good  ones  obtained  where  mining  has  been- 
carried  on  in  the  proper  silver-bearing  horizon  of  this  formation.     Some  efforts, 
where  the  slates  are  thick  and  higher  geologically,  have  not  been  successful  for 
various  reasons.     I  may  mention  one.     The  veins  are  not  rich  everywhere,  but  the^ 
middle  or  upper  portions  of  these  Lower  Cambrian  shales  have  their  rich  ore  shoots 
and  deposits  which  when  discovered  are  usually  very  productive.      The  Silver 
Islet  mine,  on  a  vein  which  cuts  a  large  trap  dyke  at  its  junction  with  the  dyke  and 
the  silver  slates  in  comparatively  a  higher  portion  of  the  slates  than  where  other 
efforts  failed,  produced  upwards  of  ^8,000,000  of  silver.     You  probably  have  the 
records  of  production  from  the  Rabbit  Mountain  and  Beaver  mines,  while  you 
know  of  the  very  rich  ore  produced  in  smaller  quantities  and  the  showings  visible 
at  other  mines  in  the  district,  such  as  the  Porcupine,  Silver  Creek  and  others  which 
could  be  mentioned.     Since  the  Commission  took  evidence  here,  the  Badger  mine, 
which,  like  the  others  mentioned,  is  relatively  in  a  higher  geological  position  than 
some  which  have  not  produced  so  well,  has  made  a  valuable  shipment  of  a  very 
high  grade  of  ore.     I   am  told  on  reliable  authority  that  a  recent  shipment  of  a 
car  IcMd  of  about  fifteen  tons  of  hand-picked  high  grade  ore  from  this  mine  returned 
over  $35,000,  and  that  another  car  load  of  a  similar  grade  of  ore  is  now  ready  for 
shipment.     In  addition,  there  is  on  its  dumps,  it  is  claimed,  about  one  thousand 
tons  of  mill  rock  awaiting  the  starting  of  its  mill  before  this  ore  can  be  turned  into 
money.     It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  assays  or  mill  tests  of  the  silver  mines  to  prove  ^^^  o^m. 
the  richness  of  their  veins  when  the  eye  can  see  the  silver  in  such  quantities  in  its 
metaUic  or  native  state,  as  well  as  in  its  rich  ores  so  readily  discernible.     I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  trap  dykes  and  overflows  of  the  country  have  materially  assisted 
the  mineralisation  of  the  veins,  and   that  the  silver -bearing  veins  are  more  likely 
to  be  rich  in  the  neighborhood  of  dykes,  as  at  Silver  Islet  and  Rabbit  Mountain 
mines,  or  in  the  slates  in  their  higher  positions  which  have  had  the  influence  of  the 
trap  overflows,  as  at  Beaver,  Badger,  Porcupine  and  others.     These  opinions  may 
sfford  ground  for  further  investigation  by  the  geological  authorities,  while  experi- 
ence and  results  hereafter  may  establish  facts  which  will  be  better  understood.     I 
believe  them  worthy  of  consideration  from  the  experience  I  have  had  and  observa- 
tioDs  I  have  made  in  the  district.     To  give  an  idea  of  the  grades  of  hand-picked  surface  picking* 
Me  from  the  silver  mines  in   this  district,  I  may   state  that  when  opening  the '''<*°*  **^*»** . 
Ribbit  Mountain   mine  I  shipped   5,680  lb.    of   ore   from   the   surface   pickings  ^°^"**  ^  °*™*- 
which  yielded,  on  being  sold  to  the  well  known  smelters,  Messrs.  Balbach  &  Son 
of  Newark,   New  Jersey,  775  oz.    in  silver  to   the   ton  of    2,000  lb. ;    and   that 
iiom  a  pit  sunk  on  the  vein  to  the  depth  of  ten   feet  I  made  a  further  shipment 
>|    of  a  car  load  of  ore  which  on  being  sold  to  the  same  smelters  yielded  $640.41, 
or  after  deducting  smelting  charges,  9590.40  per  ton  of  2,000  lb.     Copper  exists 
b  the  district  in  its  native  state,  in  pyrites  and  as  grey  copper.      The  pyrites  Copper, 
sometimes  also  carries  either  gold  or  sUver,   and   sometimes   both.     The  pyrites 
iioally  occurs  in  veins  in  the  Huronian  rocks.     Nothing  but  preliminary  work 
^  been  done  to  my  knowledge  on  these  veins.     Besides  the  vein  at  the  Tip-Top 
orine,  I  know  of  a  deposit  near  Little  Pic  river  the  ore  of  which  carries  from  five 
to  twenty  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  usually  gold  and  silver  in  varying  quantities. 
G^ena  exists   in  the  district,   but   the   veins   of    it  have  not  been  developed.  ^., 
They  occur  in  different  places,  the  most  I  know  of  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Black  bay.     Should  smelters  be  established  in  the  district  these  veins  may  become 
remnnerative.      They  usually  carry  some  silver.      Zinc  has  also  been  discovered 
in    die    form   of     massive    zincblende,    or     **  black   jack,''    the    most    notable  ^^** 
deposit  I  know  of  being  that  at  the  Zenith  zinc  mine,  north  of  Nipigon  bay. 
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George  Mitchell — I  have  noticed  that  in  the  several  shafta  sunk  in  the  Lai 
of -the- Woods  re^on  free  gold  is  found  near  the  surface,  fine  and  coarse,  and  in  t 
leafy  form,  the  latter  especially  in  the  Pine  Portage  vein.  Below  the  influence 
the  atmosphere  the  gold  is  invariably  found  with  sulphurets.  In  the  Winnip 
Consolidated  the  richest  part  of  the  vein  was  in  the  sulphurets.  I  cannot  t 
the  results  of  the  concentrates,  but  assays  of  them  were  made  by  Prof.  Chapma 
of  Toronto,  and  J.  B.  Berryman,  secretary  of  the  company,  of  Minneapolis. 

£h\  Henson — I  have  seen  a  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  about  fifty  mi] 
north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  on  Eagle  river.  There  seemed  to  hi 
large  deposit  as  seen  from  the  river  (a  sample  of  which  is  produced).  I  fi 
specimens  of  gold  taken  from  a  location  on  Seine  river,  in  the  possession  of  M 
Pither,  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Francis,  which  was  quite  rich  in  free  gold. 

Wm,  Murdoch — I  have  visited  Sultana  island,  Lake-of-the- Woods.  There  a 
six  dififerent  veins  I  visited,  and  ten  foot  holes  have  been  made  on  them.  The 
specimens  are  from  Hand  and  McMicken's  location,  Sultana  island.  There  are  t^ 
veins  within  forty  feet  of  each  other  ;  the  veins  are  three  or  four  feet  wide,  ai 
they  widen  as  you  go  down.  Gold  seems  to  be  disseminated  through  all  the  vei 
on  Sultana  island,  and  I  think  the  indications  are  very  good.  I  have  seen  very  fi 
specimens  from  Hay  island,  but  there  is  noidnng  doing  on  account  of  the  want 
capital. 

John  McQiuirrie — I  reside  at  Rat  Portage  and  am  engaged  in  lumbering  < 
Rainy  river.  I  have  been  six  years  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  have  hi 
plenty  of  opportunity  of  exploring  it.  Although  not  a  mining  prospector  I  ha' 
gone  over  tbe  country  a  good  deal,  and  made  it  my  business  to  investigate  i 
resources  for  general  information,  and  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  minei 
wealth  of  that  region.  There  is  gold-bearing  quartz  and  silver  there  ;  the  go 
predominates.  I  have  been  on  some  of  the  mining  locations j  among  them  beL 
the  Winnipeg  Consolidated,  Minerva,  Gold  Hill,  Sultana  and  others  on  the  sai 
leads.  I  made  a  personal  examination  of  these  locations  and  discovered  gold 
three  of  them.  There  is  iron  in  that  district  also,  and  I  have  been  on  one  of  t 
locations.  It  is  north  of  Rat  Portage,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Winnipeg  riyn 
between  Lake-of-the- Woods  and  English  river.  I  examined  this  property  in  18^ 
The  discoverer  was  a  man  named  Miles,  and  he  believed  irom  what  he  heard  f  re 
those  who  tested  the  ore  that  there  was  a  fortune  in  it  for  him.  The  property 
first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  solid  mound  of  black  rock,  and  I  could  hardly  beUeve 
was  iron.  It  was  about  70  feet  in  height  and  about  the  same  in  width.  We  wei 
to  the  top  of  it  aad  could  observe  the  ridge  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  iron  lies  i 
a  dark  rock  ot  the  nature  of  slate.  We  took  half  a  canoe  load  to  Rat  Portage.  - 
is  magnetic  ore.  There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  gold,  iron  and  silver  on  Eain 
lake.  Mr.  Alex.  Baker,  of  Fort  Francis,  has  some  splendid  specimens  of  gold  an 
silver  which  he  claims  came  from  there,  and  also  lignite.  They  were  found  on  ti:: 
north  shore  of  Rainy  lake.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard  also  had  specimens.  The  quari 
was  claimed  to  be  gold-bearing,  although  it  does  not  show  free  gold,  and  on  analys- 
there  proved  to  be  considerable  silver  as  well.  Several  specimens  have  bees 
brought  in  by  Indians,  but  they  want  money  before  they  will  tell  where  the  deposit 
are.  There  is  silver  about  three  miles  north  of  Rat  Portage,  near  Lake-of-tb 
Woods  and  not  far  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  This  discovery  was  mac 
on  the  2nd  of  Januaiy  last  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of  Port  Arthur.  There  arethre 
locations  taken  up  on  the  one  lead.  Mr.  McKay,  of  Calgarry,  told  me  the  lead  ws 
40  feet  wide.  It  is  the  only  silver  ore  I  have  seen  in  that  country  that  looked  lit 
the  ores  around  Port  Arthur.  No  development  work  has  been  done  there  beyoc 
exploring,  testing  and  getting  claims  registered.  I  have  seen  some  yellow  och- 
brought  in  by  bagfuls  from  the  Lake-of-the- Woods  of  just  as  good  quality  as  th- 
sold  by  the  druggists,  and  also  some  Venetian  red.  It  could  be  used  upon  outsit 
walls  without  grinding,  and  would  make  a  splendid  mineral  paint.  There  are  al 
large  quantities  of  mica  of  a  very  clear  quality  in  the  Lake-of-the- Woods  distric 
I  have  noticed  pieces  6  by  8  and  8  by  8  inches  quite  clear.  I  saw  one  vein  which  ta 
been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  A.  Matheson,  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
factor.  The  property  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Rat  Portage,  and  the  vein  is  s^ut  eigl 
feet  wide.  It  is  claimed  that  the  iron  on  Rainy  lake  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  minen 
deposits  in  the  country.  A  gentleman  named  Fraser  came  there  from  the  Red  lak 
iron  range  in  Minnesota,  and  he  said  he  discovered  a  continuation  of  the  range  oi 
the  Canadian  side  of  Rainy  lake  ;   he  believed  it  was  as  rich  or  richer  than  th 
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deposits  on  the  Mionosota  iron  range,  as  it  was  better  ore.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  explorers  in  that  region,  and  they  are  chiefly  Americans.  It  would  be  no  ^J*™*^"^  °' ***** 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  a  belt  of  land  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  couuto-y.^^'^ 
thirty  miles  in  width  north  of  Rainy  river  and  Rainy  lake  the  general  character  of 
which  IB  unexcelled  for  agricultural  purposes  by  any  other  section  of  equal  area  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  a  rich  clay  loam,  eight,  ten  and  fifteen 
feet  in  depth.  The  country  is  not  rocky,  and  it  is  timbered  with  cedar,  tamarac, 
spruce,  poplar  and  soiie  tine  white  pine.  A  number  of  settlers  went  in  last  year. 
The  first  settlers  went  there  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Fort  Francis  lock 
was  built,  and  there  are  some  farms  and  clearings  giving  most  encoui*aging  results. 
1  have  known  70  bushels  of  oats  and  35  bushels  of  spring  wheat  per  acre  to  be 
grown  there.  One  farmer  has  raised  fall  wheat  for  the  last  tive  years  and  got  about 
90  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fall  wheat  was  sown  where  barley  had  been  grown  the 
ye»r  before,  and  he  simply  harrowed  the  land  for  the  wheat  without  plowing. 

FTtcUrick  Miller — I  am  a  mining  engineer  by  profession  and  reside  in  Toronto. 
1  have  explored  around  the  Georgian  bay.  Port  Arthur  and  Lake-of-the-VVoods.  Various  regions. 
I  spent  two  years  in  Madoc.  I  was  engaged  operating  a  gold  mine  on  lot  10  in  the 
10th  of  Marmora,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  anything.  I  liave  visited  many  of  the 
mines  between  Thunder  bay  and  Pigeon  river.  The  Argyle  mine  on  the  Clear 
river  has  a  good  showing,  and  I  have  seen  particles  of  gold  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
»heat.      There  are  numerous   veins  on   the  Lake-of-the-Woods  that  are   worth 

<kveloping,  and  that  will  be  developed  as  soon  as  patents  are  granted. 

I 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

Dr.  Sdwyn — I  have  been   director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of    Canada  for 

^e  last  nineteen  years — since  1869.     I  have  explored  many  parts  of  the  country  Regions 

^^aelfj  but  have  not  been  much  over  the  eastern  part  of  Ontario.     My  explorations  explored. 

^\e  been  mostly  in  the  western  part ;  that  is  about  Lake-of-the-Woods  and  west 

r^  Manitoba  ;  also  around  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior.     I  have  been  around 

5^^  whole  of  the  north  shore  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  Sault.     I  -know  the  silver 

^^«uing  rei^ion  west  of  Port  Arthur,   the  region  around  Lake-of-the-Woods,  and 

*-*5|Jke-of -the- Woods  itself  to  8ome  extent.     I  have  travelled  through  the  country 

"^^tween  the  silver  bearing  region  and  Lake-of-the-Woods.     I  have  not  been  on 

;^^«  height  of  land  between  lake  Superior  and  Hudson  bay.     This  summer  I  was 

'*^  rough  the  district  north  of  the  Georgian  bay,  through  Algoma,  in  the  neighbor- 

^^iod   of    Sudbury,   and  from  there  to    the    Wanapitae   and    Vermilion  rivers. 

^^hav«  not  explored  closely   west  of   the  Vermilion  river  to  the  Lake-of-the- 

^Voods.     I  was  at  the  Garden  River  and  Echo  Lake  mines,   and   this  summer 

^^amined  the  country  from    the    Sault    Ste.    Marie  to  the    Bruce    Mines.      I 

^^■^▼e  not  examined  the  coast  east  of  the  Thessalon  river,  and  cannot  say  that  I 

^^«ve  explored  that  river.     I  have  been  on  parts  of  the  Vermilion  and  Spanish 

*^ver8.     I  have  travelled  through  the  country  south  of  lake  Nipissing,  but  have  not 

^^plored  it.     I  have  travelled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Owen  Sound  and  Colling- 

^^^ood.     I  have  travelled  through   Hastings  and  have  visited  the  gold  mines  of 

^ladoc  and  Harmora  and  some  of  the  iron  mines.     I  have  not  visited  any  of  the 

^hoaphate  mines  of  Ontario.     I  have  not  explored  any  parts  of  Renfrew.     A  great 

portion  of  the  knowledge  I  have  is  from  the  work  of  my  assibtants.     I  cannot 

c^member  all  the  places  where  gold  occurs,  but  I  could  indicate  them  on  the  map. 

^Hierever  the  Huronian  rocks  occur  you  are  likely  to  find  gold  bearing  veins,  and  tracing  out 

ttlto  other  mineral  deposits.     That  has  been  the  reason  I  have  made  it  my  object  iiuronunareaa. 

'to  trace  out  the  Huronian  areas  and    show  them  on  the  maps.     Some  of  the  iron 

ores  occur  in  the  Laurentian.     Gold  especially  is  associated  with  what  we  call  the 

Huronian  rocks.     When  we  get  into  the  typical  Laurentians,   where  there  is  no 

i&terlamination  of  Huronian  rocks,  we  find  that  they  are  very  barren  of  economic 

loinerals.     One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  is  that  in  the  great  breadth  crossed  by 

^e  Canadian  Pacific  railway  on  that  formation  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence 

<rf  mineral  veins  of  any  importance.     The  largest  band  of  the  Huronian  is  the  one 

&orth  of  the  Georgian  bay.     It  commences  near  Killarney,  strikes  north-east  and 

cnMies  the  Canadian  Pacific' railway  as  shown  on  the  map.      The   diorites  are 

Abnost  invariably  associated  with  gold  bearing  quartz  veins.     As  far  as  I  know  the 

vestem  limit  of  this  Huronian  area  is  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Vermilion 

Aod  Spanish  rivers.     Another  area  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Michipicoten.     The 

exploration  of  the  back  country  has  been  principally  along  the  channels  of  rivers, 

4(M.) 
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and  though  that  gives  a  geaeral  idea  of  the  country  it  cannot  be  considered  an 
exhaustive  exploration,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say'  that  the  publication  of  the 

Geological  map  has  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  prospecting  in  th  )8e  distiicta. 
(etween  lake  Superior  on  the  east  and  Lake-of-the-Woods  on  the  west  several 
belts  of  the  Huronian  occur,  running  north-east  and  south-west.  In  the  Lake-of- 
the- Woods  the  Huronian  occurs  very  largely  developed,  and  all  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  gold  in  that  district  are  in  that  formation.  Everywhere  I  know  of  in 
eastern  Ontario  gold  is  associated  with  the  Huronian  rocks.  It  occurs  in  rocks 
that  have  been  called  Lauren tian,  as  at  Madoc  and  Marmora,  but  that  they  are  so  is 
doubtful ;  they  are  more  like  Huronian  rocks.  The  principal  gold  finds  as  far  as  I 
know  in  Lake-of- the- Woods  district  occur  in  the  Huronian  rocks,  as  does  also  the 
Huronian  mine  further  east,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs. 
The  next  and  perhaps  the  most  important  gold  district  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sudbury.  They  are  now  tinding  gold  bearing  veins  down  the  Thessaion,  and  all 
through  that  region  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Georgian  bay  to  north  of  Sudbury. 
1  have  been  examining  the  veins  of  Lake-of-the- Woods,  Sudbury  and  Thessaion 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  and  my  opinion  of  them  is  much  the  same  as  I 
expressed  of  the  Marmora  and  Madoc  gold  mines.  I  considered  the  veins  were  not 
sufficiently  large  or  constant  to  prove  very  profitable  ;  that  while  at  times  they  are 
very  rich,  only  very  exceptionally  will  they  prove  to  be  permanently  profitable. 
With  few  exceptions,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  they  are  not  what  I  consider  to  be  real 
fissure  veins;  they  are  gash  veins,  more  or  less  lenticular.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  you  can  examine  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  on  its  strike  or  horizontal 
extension  you  have  good  evidence  of  how  it  will  behave  on  its  vertical  extension. 
This  lenticular  character  of  many  of  the  veins  is  characteristic  of  the  Huronian 

fold  veins.  The  best  veins  in  Australia  are  in  soft  slaty  rocks,  not  at  all  like  the' 
[uronian  gold  rocks.  I  consider  that  diorite  and  most  homblendic  rocks  are  of 
igneous  origin.  The  vein  matter  differs,  but  is  mostly  quartz ;  gold  has  been  found  in 
a  great  variety  of  rocks,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in 
almost  every  metallic  mineral.  Near  the  surface  gold  is  almost  always  in  the 
metallic  state,  but  as  you  get  down  it  passes  into  sulphurets  ;  that  change  occurs 
about  the  line  of  permanent  saturation.  1  have  not  seen  much  mispickel  in  the 
Lake-pf- the- Woods  and  Sudbury  districts  ;  magnetic  pyrites  containing  nickel  and 
other  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  are  the  prevailing  ore^.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  of  the  Lake-of-the-Woods  ore  has  been  assayed  for  nickel.  I  never  saw  mis- 
pickel elsewhere  in  such  quantity  as  at  the  Marmora  mines.  At  Sudbury  I  did  not 
see  any  mispickel.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  richest  specimens  of  free  go]d  were  found 
near  the  surface.  As  they  got  deeper  in  most  coses  the  veins  appeared  to  get 
poorer,  that  is,  the  yield  was  less  ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  reality,  much  o'  the  gold 
being  lost  with  the  pyrites  in  the  tailings.  Dr.  Hunt  made  several  analyses  of 
Nova  Scotia  tailings  and  found  nearly  as  much  gold  remaining  as  had  been  taken 
out.  I  was  at  the  Vermilion  mine,  but  did  not  examine  it  to  any  depth  as  they 
would  not  allow  me  to  go  down  into  the  mine.  I  could  not  trace  the  vein  far, 
perhaps  50  or  60  yards,  but  the  rocks  are  not  well  exposed  ;  it  is  a  quartzite, 
alongside  of  which  is  a  great  band  of  diorite.  The  mine  on  the  top  of  the  hilLj 
seems  to  be  in  diorite.  The  Huronian  rocks  are  generally  hard  and  tough.  Th< 
softest  and  best  matrix  is  at  the  Huronian  mine  ;  that  vein  can  be  traced  seve 
hundred  yards,  and  is  I  think  four  or  five  feet  wide.  I  have  not  seen  v< 
wide  veins.  I  have  seen  one  for  a  short  distance  eight  or  ten  feet.  There 
one  opposite  the  Whitefish  station  on  the  Algoma  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacii 
that  is  very  wide  and  massive,  but  it  seems  to  be  pinching  out.  I  could  u< 
see  any  mineral  in  it  except  a  little  pyrites,  but  the  owner  told  me  sample 
had  been  assayed  and  gave  a  considerable  yield.  All  through  the  Sudbi 
district  there  are  numerous  veins,  and  any  of  them  may  turn  out  auriferous, 
don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  there  are  a  great  many  veins  that  ha^ 
not  been  discovered.     There  is  an  immense  area  that  has  not  been  prospect! 


at  all.     I  have  never  found  gold  in  alluvial  soil  in  Ontario,  but  I  have  been  t<K 
it  occurs  at  Rat  Portage,  and  that  wherever  these  rich  veins  are  you  can  sora|_ 
the  soil  and  wash  out  gold.     I  have  never  seen  it  washed  out  as  they  do  it  C7i7 
the  Saskatchewan,   but  I  think  in  some  of  the   valleys  there  should  be  alluvf*/ 
gold.     The  silver  bearing  rocks  are  altogether  different  and  distinct  from  the  gold 
bearing.     They  are  in  the  Animikie  series.     That  series  extends  westward  from 
about  the  east  end  of  the   Nipigon  bay.     It  crosses  the  Canada  boundary  on 
Pigeon  river,  and  I  think  extends  to  near  Duluth.     It  occupies  several  townshipi 


The  silver  bear- 
veiiui. 
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west  of  Port  Arthur.     The  Kakabeka  falls  are  near  its  northern  boundary.     The 
ro(^  composing  the  Animikie  series  are  very  tine  cherts,  argillites — or,  as  most 
people  caU  them,  slates,  but  not  such  as  will  do  for  roofing — and  dolomites,  trap 
^ei8  and  dykes.     I  have  examined  a  number  of  the  silver  veins  in  that  district. 
Tn^  vary  in  their  course  I  think  ;  if  I  remember  rightly  they  are  a  few  degrees 
north  of  east  and  south  of  west.     The  veins  are  of  difl'erent  widths — 1  have  seen 
•ome  very  good  ones  five  or  six  feet  wide.     They  are  almost  all  in  the  argillites  ;, 
the  only  exception  that  I  know  of,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exception,  is  Silver  Islet ; 
and  of  that  the  productive  part  occurred  in  a  dyke  that  cut  the  arfirillites.     In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rabbit  and  Beaver  mines  there  is  a  dyke  cutting  the  veins.  J^ 
I  understand  they  struck  a  dyke  in  the  Beaver.     As  a  rule  the  silver  bearing 
veins  are  calcareous.     A  great  deal  of  the  matrix  is  calcite,  and  there  is  only  a 
limited  amount  of  quartz.     In  the  gold  veins  calcite  is  almost  absent.     In  the  rich 
bearing  gold  veins  the  matrix  is  quartzose,  but  there  are  exceptions.     In  Nova 
Scotia  there  was  a  vein  of  pure  pink  crystalline  calcite  that  gave  a  good  yield  of 
gold.    I  think  very  highly  of  the  silver  bearing  veins  ;  most  of  them  are  true  fissure 
feins.   The  general  width  of  the  silver  veins  varies  much,  but  I  would  say  that  three  True  flsture 
or  four  feet  would  be  about  the  average.    I  am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  silver  ^^°** 
M  native  silver  in  any  place  else  in  Canada,  but  it  occurs  with  galena  and  gold 
elsewhere.     I  cannot  say  whether  it  occurs  with  galena  in  paying  (quantities.     Some 
auays  of  samples  from  tha  Garden  River  mine  gave  800  oz.  to  the  ton.     I  am  told  Q\iy„  occurriDr 
that  mine  is  closed  on  account  of  litigation  ;  it  is  in  the  Huronian  formation.     The  with  galena. 
Tenuscaming  galena  gave  a  considerable  amount  of  silver.     If  a  vein  is  very  large 
a  snudl  amount  of  silver  will  make  it  pay.     When  it  occurs  with  galena  it  is  r.ot 
difficult  to  extract ;  it  has  to  be  smelted  of  course.     I  have  heard  of  it  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  AUumette  island  in  the  Ottawa.     There  are  a  number  of  peaces  where 
jou  will  get  galena  that  will  give  an  assay  of  a  few  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.     I 
&m  not  aware  of  any  place  where  it  has  been  found  in  the  Laurentian  formation. 
Sir  William  Logan  pointed  out  two  copper  bearing  series  around  lake  Superior  ; 
the  lower  is  the  Huronian,  and  the  upper  is  the  Keweenawan,  which  lies  over  the  JaTrinK  rocics. 
silver  bearing  Animikie,  and  corresponds  as  far  as  I  know  with  the  copper  bearing 
rocks  in  Michigan.     The  Keweenawan  series  has  been  traced  out;  the  rocks  of 
that  formation  occur  in  the  Nipigon  basin,  around  Nipigon  bay,  and  are  found  as  r^^  Keweeoaw- 
far  east  as  Gros  Cap.     Michipicoten  island  is  entirely  composed  of  them.     They  an  series. 
occur  at  intervals  along  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior,  but  they  do  not  api>ear 
extensively  till  you  get  to  St.  Ignace,  Simpson  and  other  islands  which  form  the  • 
southern  shores  of  Nipigon  bay.     They  extend  a  little  way  inland  on  the  north 
*hore,  but  not  far,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  found  to  be  copper 
bearing  there.     The  greatest  exposure  and  thickness  of  them  occurs  on  Simpson 
^nd  St.  Ignace  islands.     At  Michipicoten  island  and  at  Mamainse  point  sulphurets 
^  well  as  native  copper  were  found.     I  do  not  know  that  the  sulphurets  were  „.  . .  ,    . 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  ;  the  mining  there  was  for  native  copper.    I  igiJuJ?  ^^  " 
^aw  nothing  at  Michipicoten  that  I  could  call  veins  ;  there  are  beds  impregnated 
'With  copper  not  unlike  those  of  the  celebrated  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines.     Similar 
^ieds  occur  at  Mamainse,  and  there  are  some  sulphurets.     There  is  no  exposure  of  Mamainse. 
hopper  at  Gros  Cap  that  I  know  of,  though  the  cupriferous  ainygdaloids  occur  there,  q^ob  Cap. 
<At  St  Ignace  mines  were  opened  forty  years  ago  and  nothing  has  been  done  since,  st.  ignace. 
^ut  I  understand  work  has  been  done  there  lately.     At  Silver  Islet  the  sinking  suver  islet. 
Over  1,000  feet  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Animikie  series.     In  the  Shuniah 
■nine  they  penetrated  to  the  granite ;    I  am  not  certain  whether  the  vein  con- 
tinued in  the  granite.     One  of  the  great  mistakes  that  our  miners  have  made  in 
tiiB  past  has  been  injudicious  work  and  expenditure.      The  reason  sometimes  shuniah. 
^en  for  so  doing  is  that  they  have  to  make  a  show.     Nearly  all  the  copper  in  the 
fiaronian  is  in  quartzose  veins  in  the  character  of  yellow  sulphurets  ;  in  the  other  q    ^        .  t 
lonnation  native  copper  predominates.     In  the  province  of  Quebec  there  are  mines 
in  the  Huronian  or  Jrre-Uambrian  rocks,  and  there  is  another  set  in  which  native 
<^per  occurs  belo^ing  to  a  higher  series  and  holding  the  same  relation  to  the 
Huronian  that  the  Keweenawan  does  on  lake  Superior.     The  Wallace  mine  is  the 
tame  as  the  Sudbuiy  mines  ;  it  is  a  nickeliferous  pyrites.     The  Sudbury  ores  are  in  1^,^^^     ^„j 
a  great  impregnated  bed,  not  a  true  fissure  vein,  and  the  ore  exists  in  vast  quan-  sudbury  loca-' 
titles.    I  cannot  sav  whether  the  operations  there  will  be  successful  or  not ;  much  tious. 
of  Uie  product  of  the  mine  is  wasted.    If  the  ores  were  treate  1  by  the  Vivians  in 
SiraDsea  they  would  save  the  iron  and  the  sulphur  as  well  as  the  copper  and  the 
luckeL    They  mix  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  can  then  work  them 
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l<iUii>nl»r  iMlvniiUge.  1  went  to  the  Copper  Cliff  a  couple  of  ^ean  ago;  it  is  «gre»t 
iiinn'ivo  lNi|ir<)i{Ti[itud  l>ed  or  Btockwerk.  I  saw  the  Bruce  mines  when  in  opention 
In  1HT;i,  iiiijl  wiui  thure  again  this  summer.  The  veins  there  are  more  regular; 
tlii'V  ni>'|H'itr  t'l  cut  thniugh  the  rocks.  There  msj' be  a  true  fissure  vein  without 
■liii|>liu^-iii<''it.  I  have  seen  gaah  veins  very  continuous  for  a  long  dislftnce.  What 
1  «iiv  ill  rufiTUiicu  to  veins  geoerally  if,  that  as  fou  descend  they  will  aa  a  nde  be 
hIkmiI'  Mm  Hiiinu  as  thoy  are  on  the  surface.  The  ore  in  the  Bruce  mines  did  not 
uivi'  "III  at  all  ;  tlic  work  etopped  on  account  of  a  fall  in  the  pricw  of  copper.  I 
kn.iw  I'f  iii>  plaice  where  nickel  is  associated  with  pyrrhotit«  in  paying  quantities 
KXi^oi't  at  Siiilbun-.  There  they  are  looking  entirely  to  the  nickel  and  not.  to  the 
(■iipiH'r  to  ]my  thuiu.  Both  hematite  and  magnetite  ores  have  been  found  in  large 
iniitiititioH.  but  iiiuru  magnetite  than  hematite.  In  some  mines  they  are  mixed,  as 
ikt  iho  lliiyoick  mine  near  Ottawj,  where  we  find  both  together.  SpecuUr  ore  is 
itlHo  fc.iiiiil  with  tliem  to  unue  extoiit.  It  is  found  with  magnetite  in  the  eastern 
t»wiishiii!i  I'f  (^iKibec.  1  have  not  !Wt>n  any  large  quantities  from  the  large  mag- 
iuaii.'<li'!H>*its  of  Onttiri.',  Tlio  m«siu'riv  ••rv»  are  generally  associated  with  the 
liikiirciil'mi  rocks,  and  m>>9lly  in  itif  vidnity  of  crystalline  limestonQ.  We  find 
l»>tli  hi'tuiitite  and  ni.ii;ui'ui<~  s.<itt<'Iiiu<-s  associated  with  the  Uuronian  rocks.  On 
tho  Kiiiiiinisli<iiiiii  viviT  a  j»»|M'ij  >'rx'  i>i\-urs  :  there  is  also  some  hematite.  The 
Inxl  iilace  I  saw  :>ui'li  n  .l.'|s<xit  i*  i.S  ur-1i-i  lasi  of  Port  Arthur.     The  deposits  are  in 

'   11 iiim  .,t  .viiitsi'i  ib'ivuiT.v  ai  (hi-  tiiiu-tiim  of  two  formations.     I  think  the  rocks 

.'iiuiiuikii.-u  ,>f  the  Vermilion  range  of  Minnesota,  and 
IKuit-,  iJi.'.i'.tt  n.'t  N.>  as  rich  on  the  Canadian  aa  on  the 
AiiK'rii-nn  xidi.'.  As  1  liiidi'tit.tiid  tt.  ir\'^t  .wurs  in  both  the  Huronian  and  the 
Aniiiiikiu   runiiulions  :  iliv  litiuJti'.v   tuvucly  in  the  Animikie,  and  the   magnetite 

kr  niiftly  in  the  Hui>'Ui,iii  I'luir  i.  ii\::  v-«'  vti  sb*  north  shore  of  lake  Nipigon.  I 
tliink'it  is  vurj-  rit'h,  I'ui  »«  i-ii  u  I  kiti'M  ::  Lu  ii.ii  been  analysed.  I  have  seen 
H|>uciiiiunB  of  it  :  ii  i>  a  aUty  hniutiir.      l>rt««:»  Have  been  opened  up  at  Gonlaia 

'*^    iMiy  and  at  Grr>s  fap  ;  tlu»,<>  aiv  iii  tht  Huf.oiiD,  1  think.     I  visited  Groe  Cap  and 

*'''  foiiiKl  a  pit  dug  i-ui  und  x.>iiie  <,>!  cht-  t'ri-  -.hr>.wa  up  :  it  was  magnetite.  I  visited 
I  ho  deposit  wi.'rki\l  si>iiit- yv  tr>  ^^,'  by  Mr.  ST.'biif,  Vnt>wn  as  the  Stobie  iron  mine, 
north  of  lake  Unr\>n.  It  »»^  fix;c«<i  in  iw:-  -/..i,xii  :  it  is  associated  with  Huronian 
qitnrtzite.     I  never  uw  any  trv-n  ■.-«  in  th«  Suiibuiy  district.     On  an  island  in  Isle 

if-  NiiiisHtng  there  it  whal  is  iiinsidiertii  t-j  b«  i  Ut^  depwit.  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  III  the  Laur«niian  or  uuc.  As  j,  zi^a-^al  :hia^  irva  oiv  in  the  Liurentian  rocks  is- 
'  itniiiciated  with  cry  stall  ini^  liuiFari-ine.  I  think  the  Huruoian  rocks  are  very  favor- 
ahlo  t'T  iron  ores,  but  some  of  them  tarty  >  p,\>d  di»l  ■.>(  dtanium.     I  have  heard 

'"'    of  iron  ore  up  the  IKtawa.  and   it  is  qutte  hkeEy  iherv  are  soch  deposits.     I  have 

not  examined  Renfrew  councr  or  North  Lanark,  but  Mr.  V«nnor  mentions  a  good 

vh)  many  iron  deposits  in  that  ci^nntry.     H-^  found  ntagneiite,   but  I  do  not  recollect 

whether  he  found  hematite  :  I  think  be  did,  but  am  not  certain.     I  do  not  think 

MD,    he  found  any  bog  iron.    At  Carleton  Placv  there  arv  shovine*  of  what  appears  to  be 

,,      gfiod   irim  ore  ;  it  seems  t*)  lie  in  a  fissure  in  calcifeious  hmftstione.     I  have  not 

visit-d  the  mines  along  the  Kiusston  Vt  Pembroke  railway.     I  think  Mr.   Coste 

inn  visited  thera  recently.  I  visited  Hastings  section  some  ye«rsago,  when  the  Oatling 
(told  mine  was  being  worke-1.  and  I  stated  my  opinion  then  as  I  have  stated  it 
t-i-day.     There  is  plenty  of  iron  ore  in  Ontario,  but  many  of  the  ores  contain  a  great 

BM*.  ileal  of  sulphur.  Th--  '/re  is  chieHy  magnetite.  Tliere  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore 
in  the  lAurentian  formnr.iitn.   but  I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  quality  of  any 

,j  particular  defMMit.  They  vary  considerably  in  this  respect.  1  have  not  examinea 
the  phimphate  Wis  in  Ontario  ;  1  have  in  Quebec.  They  occur  on  both  sides 
similarly,  and  in  the  same  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  and  1  do  not  see  why 
there  should  lie  m'ire  on  'ine  tide  than  the  other,  except  there  is  a  larger  area  of 
t*id  lAiircniiaii  riick  on  the  north  or  Quebec  side.  I  never  saw  any  deposit*  that  1 
Bduld  *ay  weri)  intent  ratified  ;  they  are  very  irregular.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
to  Idad  mu  tii  supiMne  that  ph'«phate  bearing  beds  are  shallow.  1  believe  you  can 
f'lliow  thiini  (I'lwn  to  any  depth  and  be  liable  to  find  apatite  deposits.  I  have  no 
{mnc'iial  kniiwhidge  of  mica  in  Ontario.  The  best  mica  mine  now  being  worked  is 
Ihn  VilWmive  mine,  in  the  pmvince  of  Quebec.  At  Garden  river  they  are  open- 
itiK  ■  quarry  of  Uiautiful  dark  marble,  a  Huronian  limestone  or  dolomite.  The 
flanlnn  rivnr  liaiid  extends  for  many  miles:  it  crosses  Echo  lake  and  has  been 
Itw.'O'l  an  I  mapiied  through  that  country  by  ISir  William  Logan.  I  do  nut  think  it 
k  tiiitf'inn  in  character  ;  in  one  place  I  think  tho  beds  would  be  better  than  in 
filhnrs.     It  suems  to  be  a  very  beautiful  and  good  marble,  and  the  openings  of 
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<rarden  river  I  consider  look  exceedingly  promising.     Wherever  the  Laurentian 
limestones  occur  we  can  quarry  them  for  marble,  but  they  are  generally  coarse  in  j^^^Jf 
the  grain.     I  have  not  seen  the  marble  at  Bridgewater,  but  suppose  it  is  the  ordin- 
417  Laurentian   crystalline  limestone.      I  have  seen  some  specimens  that   were        . 
brought  from  the  township  of  Barrie.     The  marble  there  is  coarse  grained,  and  has      "^®' 
specks  of  quartz  and  other  minerals  in  it.     I  have  seen  the  Amprior  marble,  and 
Uiink  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  quarrying  it.     Some  of  that  marble  is  very  Arnprior. 
beautiful.     It  has  already  been  extensively  used  and  its  value  proved.     All  lime- 
stones capable  of  taking  a  polish  are  marbles.     I  have  never  visited  the  gypsum  oypsum. 
beds  ;  they  were  examined  and  described  years  ago.     Most  of  my  time  has  been 
devoted  to  areas  never  visite'.l  before  by  the  survey.     The  specimens  of  gypsum 
from  Ontario  show  it  to  be  as  good  as  any  you  can  get  for  making  plaster.     I  do  not 
think  it  occurs  in  quantity  in  (Ontario  unless  it  be  in  the  basin  of  Moose  river.     I 
do  not  know  of  its  being  there,  but  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  found.     There  is  in 
Ontario  an  unlimited  amount  of  salt  ;  the  quantity  that  can  be  obtained  is  only  Salt. 
limited  by  the  demand.     I  think  Dr.  Hunt  made  analyses  of  it  and  reported  fully 
on  its  occurrence.     In  all  probability  there  is  a  very  large  area  of  petroleum  bearing 
strata  under  central  Ontario  which  has  as  yet  never  been  reached,  and  which  cor-  Petroleum, 
responds  with  the  Ohio  petroleum  bearing  strata.     I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  has  great  mineral  resources  which  are  awaiting  develcp- 
nient.     Not  one-tenth  part  of  tlie  country  has  been  explored.     With  a  thorough  T*ie  importance 
exploration  many  valuable  discoveries  should  be  made,  though  many  of  them  could  ^  ^^^  ^^  * 
not  be  utilised  under  existing  conditions,  such  as  difficulty  of  access,   etc.     When 
these  change  they  will  become  valuable,  and  in  the  meantime  the  knowledge  of 
their  existence  will  of  course  hasten  that  change. 

E.  B.  Borron — North  of  the  height  of  land  between  the  great  lakes  and  Hudson 
bay  is  a  territory  containing  some  60,000  square  miles.     I  have  traversed  this  terri-  ,pjj^  Hudson 
tory  from  the  height  of  land  to  James'  bay  on  all  the  principal  rivers,  and  have  Bay  slope, 
^sscended  many  of  the  chief  tributaries.    The  exploration  of  this  territory  is  rendered 
very  difficult,  and  for  the  most  part  impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  face  of 
the  country  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  boulder  or  drift  clays,  sands  and  gravel. 
In  no  part  of  the  province  is  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  underlying  or  bed  rock 
exposed  to  view.     So  much  of  the  rock  as  can  be  seen  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes.     In  the  former  it  is  met  with  at  the  rapids 
snd  falls,  and  occasionally  near  the  water's  edge,  where  narrow  reefs  have  been  cut 
through  by  the  action  of  the  water,  but  very  rarely  do  such  exposures  extend  inland 
more  than  a  few  chains.     In  the  lakes  it  is  generally  at  the  points  and  headlands 
where  the  rock  is  visible,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  it  is  almost  invariably 
•     concealed  by  loose  material  or  vegetable  growth  a  very  short  distance  back  from  the 
*hore.     The  rocks  exposed  are  usually  the  hardest  and  probably  the  least  favorable 
to  the  occurrence  of  metalliferous  veins.     Before  a  reliable  opinion  can  be  formed  p/orSg^^r*  ^^ 
*«  to  the  value  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  territory  a  great  deal  of  work  must  mineral  veins, 
be  done  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  expended.     Such  veins  as  are  already 
known,  if  thought  worthy,  should  be  traced  and  uncovered  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  order  to  ascertain  their  regularity,  size  and  richness.     Such  deposits  as 
occur  in  beds  must  be  tested  by  boring  or  by  sinking  pits.     This  has  not  been 
possible  in  such  preliminary  explorations  as  I  have  been  carrying  out.     So  far  as  I 
<sm  able  to  judge  those  metals  and  metallic  ores  commonly  found  in  veins,  such  as 
copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold,  are  not  likely  to  be  as  abundant  as  we  could  wish  in 
this  territory.     I  am  led  to  take  this  view  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
regular  and  well  defined  mineral  veins  of  any  kind  in  the  rocks  where  exposed  to 
view.     It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  they  are  larger  and  richer  in  the  softer 
rocks,  which  are  generally  concealed.     Large  trap  dykes  are  often  met  with,  some 
of  which  traverse  the  country  for  miles,  and  occasionally  powerful  granitic  and 
felspathic  veins;  but  good  sized  metalliferous  veins  are  uncommon.     I  have  no  Trap  dykes  and 
doubt,  however,  but  that  in  so  vast  a  territory  all  the  metals  1  have  mentioned  will  granitic  and 
be  found.     I  think  copper  and  gold  are  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  occur  in  paying  '*"P*"*'<^  ^«*""- 
quantities.     In  reference  to  those  minerals  which  usually  occur  in  beds  or  in  irregu- 
lar masses  I  am  able  to  speak  more  hopefully.     Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
deposits,  sometimes  called  **flat  metals,"  are  found  in  this  territory,  and  1  believe 
in   inexhaustible  quantity.      Among   those   I  attach   special    importance   to   the 
deposits  of  iron  «re,  kaolin,  lignite  and  peat.    The  iron  ores,  so  far  as  yet  discovered, 
are  chiefly  carbonate  of  iron  associated  with   limestone,  and  probably  containing 
some  lime  ;  rich  brown  hematite  ore,  resulting  as  it  would  appear  from  the  decom- 
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pcvsition  of  the  ourbonate  ;  bog  iron  ores,  mac^etic  iron  ore  and  specular  iron 
lrt>ii  «^ff«.  kiioUn,  The  three  first  exist,  doubtless,  in  very  large  quantities.     The  fourth  has  t 
Utfuiu»,  jiyiiiuiu   found  in  p'aces  near  the  height  of  land,  probably  in  considerable  quantity. 
*^^^  siHMSular  ore  has  been  only  found  in  loose  or  float  pieces.     The  kaolin  is  situatec 

the  Missinaibi  river,  a  branch  of  the  Moose,  a  little  below  Coal  brook.  The  cla 
(overlaid  by  a  bed  of  beautiful  white  sand.  I  believe  that  both  the  kaolin  and 
sand,  the  one  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  the  other  for  wint 
i»lass«  are  there  in  large  quantity.  The  deposits  of  gypsum  are  also  large.  Ligi 
has  boen  found  on  the  Bfattagami  and  Mis^inaibi  branches  of  the  Moose  river, 
)Jsi>  im  the  river  AbittibL  It  exists  in  all  probability  in  immense  quantity  ;  bt 
is  im|x^s9ib1e  to  say  what  the  value  of  the  bads  may  be  till  they  are  tested  by  boi 
«\r  ochorwise.  The  beds  of  peat  are  so  extensive  as  to  be  absolutely  inexhausti 
lu  rtH^^rd  to  the  value  of  peat  as  a  fuel  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  report  on  this  terril 
f\^  IS^X  pp.  11  to  21  inclusive. 
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SECTION    11. 

NOTES   ON    MINES,  LOCATIONS   AND    WORKS  VISITHD    BY 

THE   COMMISSION. 

The  members  of  the  Oommission  were  not  able  to  come  together  until 

the  ht  of  August,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  secretary  was  occupied 

doling  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  the  summer  in  the  work  of  the  Mineral 

Exhibit  at  Cincinnati.     It  therefore  was  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 

travel  rapidly  over  the  province,  as  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 

nble  to  visit  the  mineral-producing  districts  which  stretch  from  the  Ottawa 

rirer  to  Lake-of-the- Woods  before  the  close  of  the  season.     This  limitation 

of  time  made  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  examination  of  the  mines,  works 

vid  mineral  properties  visited  to  little  more  than  cursory  glances  at  each, 

ind  it  also  had  the  effect  of  making  impossible  the  collection  of  a  full  typical 

series  of  specimens  from  the  various  localities,  or  even  to  properly  label  and 

'hip  those  which  were  collected.     The  notes  of  this  Section,  therefore,  have 

'^o  pretence  to  fulness ;  they  are  intended  to  record  general  impressions  and 

^l>«erTation8   of    places  visited   by  the   Commission,  and   every   allowance 

^^i38t  be  made   for  their  shortcomings  as  a  description  of  the  mines  and 

^^xnerals  of   the    province.      Taken    together    with  the    voluminous    evi- 

^^sce,  however,  they  will  suffice  to  show  the  great  apparent  possibilities  of 

^1^<  mineral  resources  of  Ontario,  which  have  hardly  yet  reached  the  nascent 

^ti^geof  development. 

STATISTICS   OF   PRODUCTION 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  chief  mineral  productions  of  Ontario 

the  year  1888,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  figures.     A  statistiw. 

^t)oe88  of  education  seems  to  be  needed  before  complete  returns  of  production 

be  hoped  for.     Time  and  care  are  required  in  the  making  up  of  a  correct 

^^tement  of  the  operations  of  a  quarry  or  mine  for  a  whole  year,  as  well  as  a 

^^owledge  of  the  location  of  every  business  on  the  part  of  the  collector  of 

^^ormation  ;  and  even  after  the  best  system  has  been  adopted  diligent  effort 

^'^uy  fail  for  a  time  to  procure  full  and  accurate  statistics  of  the  industry. 

Svery  man  will  not  do  without  some  urgency  even  what  he  knows  ought  ta 

^  done  in  this  matter  ;  for  as  a  rule  the  requirements  of  business  are  entitled 

^  and  must  receive  the  first  consideration  at  the  hands  of  managers,  and  there 

^  no  direct  money  value  in  the  labor  of  preparing  returns  of  production  for 

Government  use.     Every  witness  questioned  on  the  subject,  however,  includ- 

^g  the  capitalist,  mine  manager,  mining  engineer,  prospector  and  scientist, 

S'^ve  evidence  in  favor  of  the  benefit  of  statistics  to  the  best  interests  of 

'^^Uung  development,  and  almost  without  exception  they  expressed  a  preference 

^^  a  system  under  which  the  returns  of  yearly  production  would  be  made 

^polsory  under  law. 
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MINERAL     PRODUCTION     OF    ONTARIO     IN     1888. 


•Anenie. 


Mineral. 


Arsenious  Acid tons. 

Cement bbls. 

Copper  Ore ? Jh. 

Nickel  Ore lb. 

Gold 

Gypsum tons. 

Iron  Ore , " 

Mica  (partly  uncut) " 

Petroleum,  crude bbla.  of  35  Imp.  gals. 

Phosphate  of  Lime tons. 

Salt " 

Silver  Ore " 

Building  Materials,  including  building  stones, 
granite  and  marble,  brick,  drain  pipes,  tiles, 
pottery  and  lime,  estimated  value  about 


Quantity. 


36 

42,000 

2,860,760 

1,222,040 


6,600 

16,000 

18 

600,000 

3,350 

56,632 

130 


Value. 


$ 

1,500.00 

30,900.00 
\    286,076.00 

2,689.00 

13,200.00 

48,000.00 

30,000.00 

618,000.00 

44,050.00 

189,974.00 

226,410.00 

* 

2,000,000.00 


3,490,799.00 


Some  4,000  tons  of  stamp  rock  was  produced  at  the  silver  mines  and  a 
on  hand.  It  has  not  been  treated  and  is  not  estimated,  but  the  returns 
2,550  tons  give  that  quantity  a  value  of  $170,000,  the  stamp  rock  ninn 
from  50  to  113  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  In  the  two  years  1887  and  1ft 
$413,505  of  silver  was  shipped  from  Port  Arthur.  Correct  returns  um 
the  head  of  building  materials  were  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  time 
the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  exact  p 
duction  of  petroleum.  From  the  statements  received,  however,  the  figui 
given  in  the  table  represent  very  closely  the  actual  amount  produced 
each  case.  Among  the  items  of  information  received  it  will  be  interestii 
to  note  in  connection  with  building  stone  that  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  us< 
during  the  year  17,456  cubic  yards  in  the  works  of  their  Ontario  syster 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  8,900  cubic  yards.  The  Sewer  and  Drai 
Pipe  company  of  Hamilton  produced  seventy-five  miles  of  drain  pipes,  valued 
$200,000 ;  and  from  returns  received  it  appears  that  more  than  20,000,01 
bricks  were  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  alone. 

•  ARSENIC. 

A  small  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  is  manufactured  from  refuse  mispick 
at  the  Consolidated  gold  mine  in  Hastings  county,  and  it  is  reported  to  be 
the  finest  quality.     This  mine  will  be  alluded  to  later  on  under  Gold. 

BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

Under  this  headins?  comes  a  sreat  variety  of  substances  in  which  Onta 

If  aterials  used  .7  . 

for  buUding       is  exceptionally  rich,  viz.,  ordinary  building  stones,  which  abound  throughc 

purposes.  the  whole  province  ;    cement  rock,  worked  in  several  places ;    clay  suital 

for  brick  and  tile,  obtainable  almost  everywhere;    also  clays  from  whi 

earthenware,  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe  are  manufactured,  and  which  a 


•bimd&at  ia  certain  localities.  Of  graoites  and  marbles  there  is  an  unlimited 
supply,  but  they  vary  in  different  places  in  structure  and  color  and  in  freedom 
from  joints  and  cracks,  which  conditions  determine  their  suitability  for 
building  or  ornamental  pnrposea.  There  ia  also  a  so-cailed  actinolite  nsed 
for  making  a  roofing  cement,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
Krp«ntine  and  talc.  A  report  on  all  the  building  materials  of  the  province 
would  in  itself  fill  a  large  volume,  but  only  the  localities  visited  by  the  Com- 
misaion,  or  about  which  evidence  has  been  given;  will  here  be  dealt  with. 

Owing  to   the  large  recent  development  of    freestone  of  the   Medina 
formation,  which  assumes  a  dark  brown  color  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forks  of  Forki  of 
the    Credit,   a    visit   was  paid  to   the 
locality  by  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
The    gap   through    which    the   Credit 
river  and  the  Credit  Valley  railway  find 
their  way  from  the  table-land  of  Wel- 
lington acrpss  the  county  of  Peel  shows 
the  same  formation  on  its  westerly  side 
as    ia  observable  at  Milton  and  Lime- 
house.     Fig.  1  shows  an  average  section 
as  represented  at  the    Forks    of    the 
Credit.      The  stone   quarried   here   is 
sandstone  of    the    Medina    formation 
under  Niagara  limestone,   the  dip   of 
p^^ij^  which   is    gently  to    the    south-west. 
H,ui- Throughout  a  certain  area,  of  which  ch»uta 
K.  Rtd  elan.  '  "  ^^^  Forks  of  the  Credit  is  said  to  be 

^  centre,  a  great  body  of  brown  sandstone  exists,  but  the  grey  band  is  often 
tuiied  with  the  brown,  and  in  places  the  colors  are  blended.  It  is  a  most  excel- 
lent building  and  ornamental  stone,  and  is  coming  extensively  into  nse.  The 
4bief  joints  in  the  formation  ran  a  little  north  of  east  and  south  of  west. 
I^ey  occur  at  regular  distances,  but  some  are  about  twenty  feet  apart.  There 
*re  abo  cross-joints,  not  general  or  uniform,  running  north  and  south. 
Modules  of  clay  occur  between  the  faces  of  some  layers  of  the  freestone 
'n  a  peculiar  manner,  and  a  foot  of  blue  clay  underlies  the  bed.  Under  the 
Mne  clay  ia  a  deposit  of  red  clay  of  great  thickness,  being  visible  in  the  river 
^in\i  to  a  depth  of  175  feet,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  same  kind  of  clay  as 
that  which  occurs  at  Milton,  which  is  there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
*irick. 

The  Chisholm  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  has  been  denuded  of 
the  overlying  limestone,  and  the  layers  of  sandstone  are  covered  with  sand  to 
'tedepthof  15or20feet.  About  three  feet  oE  the  upper  layer  consists  of  grey 
BtoDe,  and  the  brown  is  in  varying  thicknesses  below  the  grey.  Where  there  ia 
tdeep  basin  and  the  layer  thickens  in  shape,  the  brown  stone  improves  in 
to^ty.  The  total  thickness  of  the  formation  varies  from  12  to  17 
fwt    Pick   and   wedge  and   ping   and    feather   are  both  used    to  get  the 
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Vert  island 
■Andstone. 


stone  broken  up  into  suitable  blocks.  Two  other  quarries  are  operated  on 
the  Ohisholm  properties,  located  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  and  the  river. 
The  other  chief  quarries  at  the  forks  are  those  of  Messrs.  Patullo, 
Yorke  and  Elliott.  The  Patullo  quarries  are  two  in  number,  one  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stream,  below  the  forks,  overhanging  the  railway  track,  and 
the  other  on  the  north  side  of  the  west  branch  of  the  river.  The  quarries 
of  Lionel  Yorke  and  N.  M.  Elliott  are  both  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
stream,  overhanging  the  railway.  Besides  these,  several  smaller  quarrie^a 
have  been  opened  at  various  points  along  the  escarpment  towards  the  south. 
The  extent  of  the  brown  freestone  will  be  limited  as  the  work  gets  under 
the  linestone  covering,  which  overlies  it  here  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  but 
there  is  practically  an  unlimited  quantity  available,  although  much  sorting 
from  the  grey  is  necessary  in  places.  The  grey  stone  is  available  over  a  great 
extent  of  country  along  this  escarpment,  as  is  also  the  limestone  for 
rough  walls  and  for  the  manufacture  of  Ume.  The  upper  limestone  is  stated 
to  make  a  better  quality  of  lime  than  the  lower. 

By  referring  to  the  evidence  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Port  Arthur 
district  valuable  building  stones  abound,  especially  rod  sandstone  on  Vert 
island  in  Nipigon  bay. 

At  Little  Current,  on  Manitoulin  island,  the  Trenton  formation  of  the 
Little  Current.    Lower  Silurian  is  visible.     A  bed  of  dolomite  of  six  feet  in  thickness  ia 
quarried  at  the  village  and  makes  a  very  good  building  stone. 

GRANITE  AND  OBANITB  WOBKS. 

The  granite  quarry  at  Kingston  produces  a  red  quartz  syenite  with 
occasional  large  crystcds  of  pyroxene,  but  large  masses  of  the  granite  may  be 
got  free  from  the  crystal  blemishes.  In  the  joints  a  little  copper  pyrites  is 
now  and  then  found.  The  syenite  comes  up  from  beneath  the  Silurian 
limestone  which  ends  here  just  east  of  the  city,  and  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
quantity  of  material  to  work  upon.  Small  blocks  are  cut  up  and  sold  for 
pavement  for  $3.10  per  square  yard,  while  the  larger  blocks  are  sent  to 
Ottawa  to  be  cut  and  polished  at  the  works  of  the  Canadian  Granite 
company,  which  owns  the  quarry.  The  shipping  facilities  are  excellent,  as 
boats  may  be  loaded  at  a  deep  water  inlet  on  the  river  side  of  the  property. 

The  Commission  visited  the  works  of  the  Canadian  Granite  company  at 
Ottawa  for  the  sawing,  turning  and  polishing  of  granite  and  marble.  Thia 
company  controls  quarries  of  granite  at  Kingston  and  marble  at  Renfrew. 
It  is  also  experimenting  on  serpentines  which  come  from  the  township 
of  Templeton  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa  river,  some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful.  Serpentine  also  occurs  on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  Ottawa, 
but  at  points  too  far  distant  to  compete  in  price  with  the  Quebec  article.  The 
plant  of  the  works  consists  of  sawing  apparatus,  rubbing  beds,  turning 
lathes  and  polishing  jennies  run  by  an  engine  of  60-horse-power.  Both  the 
granite  and  marble  take  an  extremely  handsome  polish  and  are  said  to  be 
exceptionally  durable.  The  granite  or  syenite  is  said  to  be  harder  than  the 
average,  and  to  cost  15  or  20  per  cent,  more  for  working  on  this  account. 


Kingeton.gTAn- 
ite  quarry. 


Canadian  Qran- 
ite  company's 
works,  Ottawa. 


In  the  village  of  Madoc  a  baod  of  crystalline  limestone  of  the  Lauren- 
tiui  series  baa  been  opened  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  prodaction  of  a  dark  '^f^J""' 
colored  marble.  The  band  is  about  900  feet  across,  with  a  north  and  aonth 
coarse  where  opened,  lying  between  granite  oa  the  east  side  and  limestone  on 
the  west,  beyond  which  latter  again  there  occurs  a  band  of  slate  or  argilla- 
ceoDs  shale.  It  is  nearly  vertical  in  position,  pitching  abont  10°  to  the  west. 
The  marble  is  a  fur  quality,  crystalline  and  dark  colored,  polishing  almost 
black.  Checks  or  joints  occur  heie  and  there  near  the  surface,  but  are  said 
to  become  less  frequent  as  the  band  is  sunk  upon.  The  quarry  was  nearly 
filled  with  water  at  the  time  of  the  ComroissioDers'  visit,  so  that  a  proper 
examination  of  it  could  not  be  made,  but  we  were  informed  that  a  depth 
of  38  feet  had  been  attained,  and  that  at  that  depth  the  open  floors 
weie  six  to  eight  feet  apart.  There  are  various  colored  bands,  chiefly  grey 
(vhich,  aa  above  mentioned,  polish  almost  black),  grey  and  white  mixed,  and 
in  other  places  some  white  in  broader  bands  with  the  grey,  which  could 
be  sawn  out.  This  marble  should  be  well  adapted  for  all  mourning  pur- 
poses, as  well  aa  for  designs  where  a  dark  colored  material  i»  required.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2.782.  The  machinery  on  the  ground  consists  of  a  35-horse- 
pover  portable  boiler,  two  steAm  pumps,  an  Ingersotl  gadder,  a  diamond  drill, 
a  channel  machine,  a  30-ton  derrick  and  necessary  tools.  Cutting  is  made  with 
>he  drill,  successive  borings  on  the  same  line  making  a  clean  cut  of  any  sized 
Uock  that  may  be  required. 

The  Bridgewater  marble  quarry  is  in  the  township  of  Hnngerford,  in 
StaUngs  county,  and  is  worked  by  the  company  owning  the  Madoc  quarry.  Bridnwitc 
The  strike  of  the  band  is  north  and  south,  dipping  slightly  eastward  from  the         ' '''" 
vertical     On  the  east  is  a  quartzose  rock  with  large  masses  of  quartz  and 
,     felapar,  immediately  followed  by  a  closed  grained  pink  colored  syenite.     On 
^^^^_^^rf^_-___— ^^^      the  west  side  is  a  highly  altered  shale 

^^^^^^^^S^BB^^^J^^fe*^^^  varies  in  places  from  a  gneissic  to  a 

^^^&S^^/^^^^  chloritic,  talcose  and  micaceous  schist, 

I^BHH^^^^^^^^  succeeded    by  gneiss.     This    band   of 

P^^89^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . . ..  marble   is  some  500  feet  wide,    and 

-^•r.-^/.'.V+V  •  *[•*+*+♦,  to  south  30°  east.  Where  an  open- 
been  made  it  is  observed  that 
the  joints  are  at  right-angles  to  the 
".  sotiu.  b.  ScMtu  *  Martu.  u.  Syiniu.  strike  and  running  with  the  dip,  and 
•re  tour  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  apart.  The  open  floors  are  two  feet  to  ten  and 
tvelve  feet  apart.  The  seama  vary  from  six  inches  to  ten  or  twelve  feet 
ipart,  the  average  being  about  two  feet.  The  niarble  has  a  pure  white  color, 
clouded  bluish  and  greenish  in  places  and  with  bands  of  pinkish  or  salmon 
color  in  other  parts.  These  latter  bands  may  be  sawn  out,  being  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  wide.  The  marble  is  closely  crystalline,  but  compact,  smd  is 
shown  at  Bridgewater  to  stand  the  weather  well.  A  church  has  been  built 
of  it  at  that  village,  aa  well  aa  portions  of  houses  and  stores,  and  they  have 
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stood  over  twenty  years  without  showing  any  signs  of  weathering.  It  is 
said  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  marble  at  Gouverneur,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  company  expect  to  be  able  to  ship  large  blocks,  which 
pay  best.  The  finest  quality  sells  at  $2  and  the  poorest  at  50c.  per  cubic 
foot     The  specific  gravity  is  2.751. 

The  town  of  Renfrew  is  situated  over  a  very  wide  band  of  crystalline 
lUnfrew  marble  limestone,  which  crops  out  at  diflferent  points,  but  especially  upon  a  lot  in 
rear  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  This  latter  is  well  adapted  for  quarrying 
into  large  pieces  of  solid  and  massive  stone,  which  is  free  from  checks  and 
dries,  and  stands  working,  sawing  and  trimming  for  marble  purposes.  The 
property  is  operated  by  the  Canadian  Granite  company  of  Ottawa,  and  the 
product  is  shipped  to  that  city  for  manufacture.  The  marble  is  a  crystalline 
limestone  of  greyish  hue,  slightly  tinted  in  places  with  hornblendic  crystals, 
and  in  other  places  small  crystals  of  mica  are  visible.  It  is  taken  out  by 
block  and  feather,  and  costs  $2.25  per  cord  for  labor.  The  largest  blocks  are 
nine  feet  long  by  two  feet  square,  and  about  25  per  cent  is  wasted  in  the 
quarrying.  It  stands  the  weather  better  than  any  stone  except  granite,  and 
some  granites  will  not  stand  as  well.  We  saw  one  building  which  had  been 
put  up  nearly  forty  years  ago.  No  action  from  the  weather  was  visible  except 
that  the  tint  had  become  slightly  darker  where  most  exposed,  and  this  change 
could  only  be  seen  upon  careful  observation. 

There  is  another  wide  band  of  crystalline  limestone  at  Arnprior  upon 
Amprior  inarbie  which  several  openings  have  been  made,  and  near  which  works  have  been 
HUMrry.  erected  for  cutting   and   polishing.      At  the  works  the  strata  dip   30°  to 

the  south-west,  and  the  strike  is  north-east  and  south-west  This  band  is  of 
a  bluish  tint,  with  dark  blue  wavy  lines,  and  yields  marble  of  excellent 
appearance  and  quality.  The  plant  of  the  mill  consists  of  three  sawing 
gangs,  three  turning  and  two  polishing  lathes  and  a  rubbing  bed,  all  driven 
by  a  25-horse  power  engine.  The  marble  is  made  chiefly  into  monuments, 
but  is  also  manufactured  to  a  small  extent  into  table  tops  and  mantel-pieces, 
and  is  used  in  public  buildings  for  decoration. 

Half-way  down  Echo  lake,  on  the  north  side,  a  point  of  banded  marble 
Umra«ii  lUv«r  runs  out.  It  is  composed  in  places  of  alternate  thin  bands  of  pure  white 
HMfMik  and  colored  stone,   much  twisted.     The  colored  portions  being  harder  are 

weathered  out  more  prominently,  and  show  the  structure  very  plainly.     Sir 
William  Logan  describes  its  appearance  very  fully  in  his  report  on  this  dis- 
trict.    As   a  rule  the  marble  is  tinted.     This   is  especially  the  case  behind 
Garden  River,  where  the  same  series  of  marbles  are  again  tapped  ;  but  at 
Echo  lake  there  is   an  immense  quantity  of  the  banded  marble  with  pure 
white  streaks.     Where  again  accessible  in  the  bluff"  about  two  miles  north  of 
Garden  River  village,  on  St.  Mary  river,  the  band  is  about  a  mile  wide.     The 
stnke  is  about  east  and  west  and  the  dip  about  50**  north.     The  marble  is  quar- 
ried at  this  location  by  a  Chicago  company,  and  a  railroad  is  being  constructed 
into  it  from  the  river.     It  is  a  very  close-grained  and  hard  stone,  and  is  said  to 
take  an  excellent  polish.     The  colors  are  shades  of  green  and  pink  in  different 
parts  of  the  bed,  blending  by  very  soft  gradations  into  white.     It  is  quarried 
against  the  north  and  south  joints,  and  may  be  got  out  in  very  large  layers. 
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OBMKNT  CLAT  AND  WORKS. 

The  mill  at  Thorold  which  manufacfcures  the  well-known  Thorold  cement 

was  not  visited ;  neither  were  the  works  at  Limehouse  in  the  county  of  Halton,  foment. 

on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway ;  nor  at  Keppel,  in  the  county  of  Grey. 

No  evidence  was  offered  respecting  any  of  these.     They  are  all  in  the  Niagara 

formation,  forming  one  of  its  lowest  beds.    Neither  was  evidence  forthcoming  in 

regard  to  the  cement  rock  in  the  Euryptems  beds  which  crop  out  near  Cayuga, 

and  from  which  formation  most  of  the  celebrated  Buffalo  cement  is  manufac- 

tared.     The  Commission,  however,  visited  the  cement  quaiTy  at  Napanee  and 

the  mills  in  connection  therewith,  the  property  of  the  Rathbun  company  of  Napanee 

Deseronto.     The  rock  here  seems  to  belong  to  the  Trenton  formation,  and  is 

worked  as  an  open  quarry  very  cheaply.     Fig.  3  represents  a  section  of  the 

formation  and  quarry.     The  kilns  for  burning  the  rock  have  chambers  26  feet 

by  8  feet^  each  having  a  capacity  of  90  barrels  per  day.     They  are  drawn  every 

eight  hours.     The  cement  mill  in  connection  with  the  quarry  has  a  capacity  of 

400  barrels  per  day,  which  may  be  enlarged  to  600  barrels.     It  has  now  three 

run  of  four-feet  mill  stones,  each  of  which  grinds  130  barrels  per  day.     The 

burnt  cement  is  brought  from  the  kilns  by  a  self-dumping  car  and  emptied  into 

an  inclined  plane  which  shakes  the  charge  gradually  into  a  cracker  or  coffee 

mill,  and  thence  it  runs  through  the  millstones.     After  being  ground  the  cement  cement  mui. 

is  bolted  through  a  screen  of  45-mesh  to  the  inch.     The  cement  is  said  to  be  slow 

or  medium  setting,  and  tests  of  strain  given  by  the  manager  are  as  follows  : 

24  hours,  25  to  30  lb  to  square  inch. 

7  days,  60  tb  to  square  inch. 

30  dayf^  125  to  140  lb  to  square  inch. 

60  days,  180  to  220  lb  to  square  inch. 

CLATS,     BBICK    AND    TEKRA    COTTA. 

The  clays  obtained  by  the  Rathbun  company  at  Napanee  for  their  large 
[  works  at  Deseronto,  referred  to  in  'Mr.  Eath bun's  eWdence,  are  used  to  ^ 
make  terra  cotta,  red  and  white  brick  and  tiles.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a  <^i*>"- 
species  of  fire  clay  is  obtained  from  the  same  deposits.  The  beds  lie  just 
below  the  cement  formation  on  the  flats,  and  alongside  the  railway,  and  are 
an  allayial  deposit.  The  formation  dips  very  slightly  to  the  north,  being 
almost  horizontal. 

The  Oommission  also  visited  the  large  new  porous  terra  cotta  and  brick 
irorks  of  the  Rathbun  company  at  Deseronto,  which  are  described  in  the  evi-  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
denca     The  clay  is  mixed  with  sawdust,  the  latter  being  entirely  consumed  works, 
in  the  burning.     The  process  is  very  satisfactory,  the  product  being  light,  yet 
strong,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  porosity.     It  is  made  into  various 
forms,  according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.     The  brick  for  lining 
the  inside  walls  of  buildings  is  about  8  inches  wide,  1 2  long  and  2  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  deeply  grooved  on  one  side  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  upright 
ventilating  shafts  when  placed  in  the  wall.     It  would  appear  to  be  well  suited 
for  economy  in  the  heating  of  dwelling-houses,  churches  and  public  buildings, 
as  well  as  for  purposes  of  sanitation,  and  the  superior  acoustic  properties  of 
poblic  balls  in  which  it  has  been  used  are  said  to  be  very  noticeable.     The 
brick  used  for  deafening  and  fire-proofing  is  made  into  sets,  each  of  which 
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makes  a  complete  arch  between  the  beams  or  joists  of  a  floor,  and  is  getting 
in  demand  for  banks  and  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Hjnes  of  Toronto  makes  excellent  terra  cotta  ornaments  and 
building  material  from  a  clay  obtained  in  Peel  county,  about  which  his 
evidence  gives  information. 

Near  Milton,  as  at  the  Forks  of  the  Credit,  a  thick  bed  of  red  clay 
Toronto  PreMdd  underlies   the  freestone  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment.     Fig.  3  shows  its 

Briok  and  Terra  *  " 

Ootta  company.   -r;ta;r;:=^^:^  position  at  Milton.  The  works 

for  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
brick  are  situated  on  a  switch 
of  the  Credit  Valley  railway 

Fio.  3.— Section  of  formation  at  Milton  brickyard.  i_     *   .  i        i 

..  LUnestone.  f.  Freestone,  k.  R^dciay.  and  beside  a  bank  of  the  clay, 

which  is  excavated  by  an  open  cut,  and  the  material  is  run  directly  into  the 
works  at  a  very  low  cost.  In  this  bed  there  are  occasional  layers  of  greenish 
clay,  which  are  carefully  sorted  out  when  the  finest  quality  of  brick  or  terra 
cotta  is  required.  The  greenish  layers  are  not  numerous,  and  the  sorting  is 
not  attended  with  difficulty,  although  it  requires  careful  attention.     Fig.  4 

shows  a  section  of  the  excavation  close  to  the  mill.     The 

clay  is  very  hard  and  is  excavated  by  pick,  and  also  by 

the  use  of  dynamite.     In  the  latter  case  a  hole  is  bored 

with  an  auger  to   a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  and  the 

charge  inserted.     The  clay  is  then  wheeled  in  barrows  to 

the  crusher,  a  dry  grinding  pan  with  a  capacity  of  40,000 

Fio.  4.—*.  Red  clay,  bricks  per  day.     After  being  crushed  it  is  elevated  and  run 

ciay^m.  Dark  red  day.  through  a  3-1 6th  mesh  screen  ;  thence  it  is  run  into  a  large 

sized  hopper   and    falls  into    a  pressing    machine.      The    press   in  use  is 

the  Victoria   dry   press    machine,  patented    by   Smith  Bros,  of  Gait,  and 

manufactured    by    Goldie  k  McCulloch    of    that  town.      Each    machine, 

of  which  there   are    two  in  operation  *  here,    has    four    moulds,    and    can 

turn   out   from    20,000   to   24,000   pressed   bricks  in  ten  hours.      As  the 

clay  is  pressed  dry  it  may  be  carried  to  the  kilns  at  once.     Four  kilns  have 

been  erected,  each  20  x  32  feet  inside  and  12  feet  6  inches  high  from  the 

top  of  the  fire-places,  which  are  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor.     Each  kiln  has 

a  holding  capacity  of  120,000  bricks,  uses  from  three  to  four  tons  of  ooal  per 

day  and  requires  eight  days  firing  to  finish  a  charge.     It  is  estimated  that 

70  per  cent,  of  the  product  will  make  marketable  brick  of  good  color  for 

housework,  the  balance  being  used  for  inside  walls  and  sewers.     The  inferior 

bricks  are  chiefly  from  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln,  and  though  harder  they  art 

not  so  evenly  colored  as  the  upper  layers.     A  few  bricks  are  vitrified  by  the 

intense  heat.     The  brick  is  of  a  rich  dark  color,  and  is  very  hard  and  compact 

The  bed  of  clay  underneath  the  mountain,  at  the  rear  of  Dr.  Springer's 

residence  in  Hamilton,  was  visited  by  the  Commission  in  December.     A 

surface  excavation  had  been  made,  but  being  partly  filled  with  water  it  oould 

not  be  properly  examined.     There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  large  deposit  of 

clay  of  a  very  fine  grained  texture  and  of  brown  color.     A  burnt  specimen 

shown  us  was  very  hard,  and  of  dark  red  color. 
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Fibrous  aerpentine,  called  "  actinolite,"  is  found  near  Brids^ewater,  in 
the  county  of  Hastings.  No  member  of  the  Commission  visited  the  places  ^^^^ 
of  production,  but  the  process  of  manufacture  at  the  mill  in  Bridgewater 
was  witnessed.  This  consists  simply  in  breaking  the  rock  in  a  Blake  crusher 
and  then  grinding  the  crushed  material  in  Taylor's  disintegrator,  after  which 
it  is  bagged  and  shipped.  The  rock  is  similar  to  what  is  called  fibrous  talc 
in  New  York  state,  where  it  is  ground  for  a  like  purpose. 

A  fissile  shale  has  been  opened  upon  in  the  north-west  corner  of  lot  5, 
con.  6,  in  the  township   of  Madoc ;  the  strike  is  nearly  60^*  east  and  the  dip  ^^*** 
80^  to  the  south.     It  is  a  very  strong  shale,  and  in  places  cleaves  nearly  as  thin 
as  ordinary  slate  ;  color,  grey.     It  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  35  or  40  feet. 


Dr,  Alexander  Patttdlo — I  reside  in  Toronto,  but  am  interested  in  property  at 
the  Forks  of  the  Credit,  on  which  there  are  several  quarries.     The  property  is  just  ?J^' **'***• 
alongside  the  mountain  and  near  the  railway.     The  stone  is  a  red  and  a  grey  iree-  SoIm.*  **°^ 
stone.     We  supplied  a  good  deal  of  stone  in  Hamilton,  and  I  think  some  to  the 
goTemment  buildings  there.     During  the  last  eight  years  we  have  supplied  a  great 
deal  of  stone   to  people   in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  it  has  been  used  in  many 
buildings   here,    amongst  others  in   MacMaster   Hall.      We  began   to  work  our 
quarries   in   1881,  and   we  are  now   supplying  some  of  the  stone  for  the   Par- 
liament buildings.     On  the  east  half  of  lot  7,  in  the  3rd  concession  of  Oaledon, 
is  the  Elliot  quarry,  containing  both  grey  nnd  red  sandstone.     On  9  in  the  same 
coQcsssion  we  have  200  acres  containing  red  and  grey.     Mr.  Yorke  has  part  of  9  on 
the  same  concession,  on  the  east  side.     Mr.  Ohisholm  has  10  and  11  in  the  4th. 
On  lot  12  there  is  excellent  grey  stone.     That  appears  to  be  the  northern  limit  of 
the  freestone  region.     The  grey  and  red  occur  in  the  same  bed,  in  seams.     There  is 
no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  stone  except  that  the  grey  has  no  coloring 
matter.     The  quantity  is  practically  without  limit,  but  there  is  a  limit   to   the 
profitable  development,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  covered  by  an  enormous 
depth  of  limestone.     The  entire  length  of  the  outcrops  following  the  sinuosities  of 
the  mountain  is  about  8i  miles.     The  average  depth  of  the  quarry  is  about  17  feet. 
There  are  three  persons  in  our  company,  and  I  sup}K)se  we  have  about  $20,000 
infested.     We   have  sometimes   had  as  many  as  60  or  70  men  on  our  pay  roll. 
Wages  of  quarry  men  range  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day.     We  never  had  more  than  one 
team,  so  we  do  not  require  to  use  t  jamstors  at  all.     Our  laboring  men  get  from 
$1.25  to  81.45  a  day.     I  suppose  that  about  $25,000  worth  of  stone  from  our  quarries 
has  been  sold  this  year.     We  have  very  large  deposits  of  deep  red  clay  at  our  sand-  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
4tone  quarries,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Credit.     It  appears  to  be  very  pure  and  free  Forks  of  the 
from  lime;  it  crops  out  on  the  escarpment  and  could  be  easily  worked.     I  cannot  Credit, 
tell  you  the  depth  of  that  clay  exactly.    We  have  100  feet  of  the  Niagara  limestone, 
then  15  or  20  feet  of  water  lime,  and  below  that  layers  of  clay  and  sandstone  mixed, 
1  suppose  for  about  100  feet,  than  a  sort  of  yellow  clay,  then  the  freestone,  then 
ahoQt  a  foot  of  blue  clay,  and  then  we  come  to  the  red  clay  ;  it  extends  bO  feet 
sbove  the  railway  and  continues  under  I  don't  know  how  far.     It   breaks  into 
cubes  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  when  dried.     It  has  not  been  tested  by  burning. 
We  have  also  the  same  kind  of  clays  they  use  for  making  fire-proof  paints  at  Lime- 
hoase. 

Thomas  Marks — At  Verte  island  there  is  a  quarry  that  has  been  worked  for 

three  years.     Large  shipments  have  been  made  to  Chicago,  and  it  is  considered  by  Verte  island  and 

the  best  architects  to  be  the  finest  stone  in  the  market ;  it  is  better  than  the  best  SSSSone'"^ 

brown  stone  used  in  New  York.     Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Chicago  are 

erected  with  that  stone.     It  quarries  out  in  large  blocks  of  five  and  six  tons.     I  was 

told  in  Chicago  that  it  stands  as  great  pressure  as  granite,  or  even  more,  and  they 

say  it  cannot  be  excelled  for  withstanding  frost  and  fire.     The  only  places  where  I 

have  seen  that  stone  are  on  Verte  island  and  Grange  island  ;  it  is  convenient  for 

shipping  to  all  the  great  cities  of  the  States  situated  on  the  lakes.     There  are 

11,000  acres  on  Grange  island  ;  on  Verte  island  the  quarry  men  have  gone  below  the 

-water  line,  and  there  appears  to  be  any  amount  of  it.     The  formation  extends  about 

100  to  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  seems  to  run  that  thickness  across  the  islands. 
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W.  J.  Morris — There  is  a  fine  potsdam  sandstone  fit  for  building  purposes  in 
the  township  of  Bastard,  county  of  Leeds,  which  in  some  places  is  colored  with 
yellow  ochre.  It  is  also  found  in  the  township  of  Elmsley.  In  Miller,  Clarendon,. 
Barrie  and  Palmerston,  in  Frontenac,  there  is  marble  as  good  as  anything  in 
Vermont — pure  white,  dove  color  and  pink.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  too  far  from 
a  railway,  about  17  miles.  Barrio  is  the  marble  township  of  Canada.  Sir  William 
Logan  showed  me  specimens  he  got  there  which  he  said  were  equal  to  the  best 
Italian  statuary  marble.  The  country  has  never  been  properly  examined  ;  the 
six  northern  townships  of  Frontenac  are  a  terra  incognita. 

A,  A.  McD(yn(dd — lam  interested  in  four  quarries,  two  in  North  Hastings,, 
one  in  Hungerford  and  one  in  the  township  of  Madoc.  We  obtain  from  all  the 
quarries  valuable  stone  for  building  and  other  purposes.  The  quarry  in  the  town- 
ship of  Madoc  is  conmionly  known  as  the  Victoria  or  McKinnon.  It  extends  over 
40  acres  and  contains  excellent  building  stone  from  3  to  14  inches  in  thickness,, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  quarry  in  layers  of  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  stone  is 
easy  to  take  out,  is  hard  and  firm,  and  partakes  soiuewhat  of  the  nature  of  a. 
lithographic  stone  ;  part  of  it  might  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  property  is 
(luite  convenient  to  the  North  Hastings  railway,  and  some  300  or  400  carloads  were 
shij>ped  this  year,  part  being  used  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  Parliament 
builuings  at  Toronto.  It  h/is  also  been  used  in  many  of  the  principal  buildings  of 
that  city  and  has  given  satisfaction.  The  Hungerford  quarry  is  on  lot  10,  in  the 
9th  concession  and  quite  near  to  the  Crook-ston  station  of  the  North  Hastings 
railway.  The  quarry  was  opened  last  summer.  The  stone  is  a  firm  and  fine  grained 
limestone,  and  occurs  in  layers  from  16  inches  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  heavy  buildings,  railway  bridges,  etc.  Messrs.  Manning  and  McDonald, 
the  contractors,  are  getting  the  stone  from  this  (juarry  for  the  bridges  across  the 
Don.  Our  object  in  getting  so  many  quarries  was  to  be  in  a  position  to  fill  any 
order.  There  are  at  present  about  40  men  employed,  and  it  is  the  intention  to- 
double  that  number  if  the  demand  will  j  ustify  it.  The  Crookston  quarry  is  equipped 
witli  machmery  for  the  loading  of  heavy  blocks  on  the  carp.  The  machinery  for  the 
other  quarries  will  be  in  position  in  a  short  time. 

E.  J.    Whitney — Mj*^  residence  and  home  is  at  Gouvemeur,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.     I  am  acting  here  as  superintendent  of  the  Hungerford  Marble  com- 
pany's quarries.     The  capital  of  the  company  is  $100,000.     The  marble  at  Gou- 
verneur  is  very  similar  to  the  marble  here,  as  is  also  the  country  rock,  which  is 
principally  granite,  gneiss  and  crystalline  limestone.     That  marble  sells  well,  in  fact 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.     The  St.  Lawrence  Marble  company  have 
to  run  night  and  day  to  fill  orders,  and  then  cannot  keep  up.     These  crystalline 
marbles  will  stand  the  weather  better  than  the  metamorphic  marbles  of  Vermont, 
and  generally  they  work  as  easily.     The  quarries  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  have  dark  stocks 
and  they  always  have  orders  in  excess  of  their  output,  the  dark  being  in  great 
demand  for  outside  work.     The  St.  Lawrence  company's  marbles  stand  the  weather 
better,  polish  as  well  and  look  as  well.     The  Gouvemeur  quarries  produce  a  bine 
stock  that  cannot  be  produced  in  the  Rutland.     There  are  a  great  many  bands  of 
that  kind  of  marble  here,  and  speaking  generally  all  through  the  country  there  i» 
any  quantity  of  marble  ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  go  down  far  enough  to  where  itia 
sound.     Under  similar  circumstances  on  the  other  side  of  the   line   marble  of 
satisfactory  character  is  produced,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  as  good  can  be  found  here, 
and  that  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  it ;  in  fact  I  think  there  is  no  limit  to- 
the  quantity.     Very  little  of  the  Rutland  marbles  is  used  for  outside  work  on 
buildings  ;  it  is  not  good  for  that  purpose.     The  marbles  here  are  good  for  either 
inside  or  outside  work.     Almost  all  colors  are  found,  white,  salmon,  grey,  black, 
mottled,  drab,  with  black  veins,  with  white  veins,   verde-antique  and  dove  blue. 
All  through  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  New  York,  there  are  gravestones  of  crystalline 
marble  that  have  been  up  70  years,  and  they  are  perfect  yet  though  they  were  cut 
out  of  the  surface  rock.     It  will  stand  next  best  to  granite,  but  will  not  moss  like 
granite,  and  will  stand  fire  better  than  any  other  stone.     The  old  Fowler  mansion, 
at  Gouvemeur,  was  built  over  50  years  ago  out  of  just  such  stone  ;  in  1874  it  waa 
burned  down,  and  in  1875  some  of  the  stone  was  taken  to  build  an  hotel.     The 
only  efl*ect  the  fire   had  upon  the  stone  was  where  it  had  gone  out  through  the 
windows  ;  there  it  crumbled  the  comers  a  little.     In  the  academy  at  Gouvemeur 
there  is  a  slab  that  has  been  up  since  1839,  and  it  is  as  clean  as*  when  new.     I  had 
a  marble  shop  bumod  down  ;  the  Italian  marble  all  broke  into  little  pieces,  the 
granite  also  cracked  to  pieces,   while  the    comers  of  the  crystalline  limestone 
just  crumbled.     There  is  no  doubt  that  it  makes  the  best  building  stone.     Whereve 
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m.trble  takes  a  turn  or  bend  it  is  never  sound,  but  where  it  straightens  out  again  it 
is  |^>o>l.     I  think  the  black  marble  here  will  turn  out  to  be  good,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  depth  ;  in  the   Rutland   quarries   they  did   not  got  any  tha^  was  good 
tili  ihcy  got  to  a  depth  of  100  feet.     Good  black  marble  is  scarce,  and  if  it  is  first  Black  marble, 
class  it  is  worth  as  much  as  statuary  ;  but  as  a  general  thing  we  cannot  rely  upon 
getting  any  quantity  of  it  without  being  clouded.     The  demand  is  limited  ;  the 
piesent  price  of  a  good  fair  article  is  ^6  or  $7  a  foot  sawed.      The  company  has 
opened  up  two  properties  or  quarries,  one  of  them  in  the  village  of  Madoc  and  the 
other  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Bridgewater,  on  the  Scootamatta  river.    The 
Madoc  quarry  was  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1887.     The  band  is  about 
90i)  feet  wide  from  east  to  west ;  it  curves,  and  I  have  traced  it  as  far  as  Hog  lake, 
s  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  north  to  south.     The  lower  wall  on  the  east  is 
granite  :  it  dips  about  10  degrees  to  the  west.     The  upper  wall  is  a  mixture  of 
granite  and  lime  rock,  but  not  what  can  be  called  a  conglomerate.     The  dip  is  10 
degrees  to  the  west.     Beyond  to  the  west  is  a  slate  which  in  some  places  is  tipped 
up  30  or  40  degrees  ;  in  other  places  it  is  i  early  horizontal.     It  would  be  good  for 
Touring,  but  that  it  splits  a  little  too  thick.     At  present  we  have  sunk  on  the  Madoc 
property  to  the  depth  of  38  feet,  but  it  is  our  intention  to  drill  down  3()0  feet  in 
order  t  •  get  marble  that  will  do  for  polishing.     The  marble  is  very  good,  the  color 
a  grey  black.     Its  liardness  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Vermont  white  marble,  and 
about  equal  to  the  Italian  marble.     We  find  that  the  quality  gets  a  good  deal  better 
as  we  go  down.     We  have  not  as  yet  taken  out  any  merchantable  marble  from  that 
quarry,  though  we  have  taken  out  blocks  part  of  which  would  be  merchantable.* 
At  the  quarry   we  have  a  3:  i-ton  derrick,  a  diamond  drill,  a  channelling  machine,  Machiner}*  aix^ 
aningersoll  gadder,  a  Sft-horse  power  boiler,  tw«»  steam  pumps,   and  all  the  tools  wwf««- 
rwjuired  ;  ww  have  a  full  set  of  quarrying  machinery.     To  run  our  machinery  would 
take  from  eight  to  ten  men,  including  one  machine  runner  and  two  foremen  ;  the 
rest  would  be  quarry  men.     The  average  wages  here  is  82.76  for  machine  runner  and 
|1.*25  for  quarrymen  per  day  (»f  ten  hours  :  the  wages  are  about  the  same  a«<  in  New 
York  state.  Besides  the  Madoc  quarry  this  company  is  working  a  white  marble  quarry 
near  Bridgewater.     The  location  there  is  about  40  acres  in  extent.     The  band  is  Uridtrewater 
about  500  feet  wide,  and  the  course  is  about  northwest  and  south-e  st.     I  have  q«a"T. 
seen  where  it  crops  out  a  couple  of  miles  above  Bridgewater,   but  not  below.     It 
CTopB  out  at  the  surface,  where  work  has  been  carried  on.     There  are  ►everal  small 
ridifes,  each  of  which  shows  white  marble.     The  lower  wall  is  granite  ;  the  upper 
viU  is  gneiss,  and  is  very  clearly  defined.     The  marble  is  white,  but  has  some 
cloudings  of  blue  and  green .    The  pitch  is  about  ton  degrees  from  the  perpendicular 
to  the  west.     There  are  two  thin  layers  of  salmon  colored  stone,  one  about  10  inches 
mkI  the  other  18  inches.     At  the  village  of  Bridgewater  there  is  similar  marble,  and 
it  was  quarried  twenty-five  years  ago  to  build  a  church  and  some  private  buildings. 
We  worked  our  quarry  there  this  summer,  removed  most  of  the  surface  ma' erial, 
ttd  got    down  about   12  or    14  feet  ;  the  work  was  all  done  by  hand.       The 
quality  of  the  marble  is  very  good  and  improves  as  we  go  down.     A  large  amount 
of  the  surface  stone  taken  out  would  only  answer  for  building,  but  good  merchant- 
able niarble   is   now   exposed.     We   employed   ten   men  there  till  about  the  1st 
of  August.     We  intend  to  test  the  property  with  a  diamond  drill.     There  is  no  pro- 
perty th  it  I  know  of  that  could  be  so  cheaply  quarried  as  this  one.     It  could  be 
forked  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  Madoc  quarry.     The  marble  would  ho  suitable 
f<*r  monumental  work;  the  low  grade  would  make  good  trimmitigs  for  buildings, 
MMi  the  higher  for  monumental  and  interior  purposes.     The  price  at  the  mill  would 
be$i  a  cubic  foot  for  the  better,  and  down  to  60  cents  a  foot  for  the  poorer  quali- 
ties.   The  shipping  facilities  are  not  gocxl  ;  we  can  only  ship  by  hauling  a  distance 
of  three  and  a  half  miles  to  Tweed.     In  a  din  ct  line  we  are  a  mila  and  a  l.alf  from 


•The  following  report  on  a  sample  of  marble  from  the  Madoc  quarry  has  been  made  by 

Edward  J.   Chapman,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Toronto  Universitv :  **  Thi»  marble  is  a 

dark  grey  limestone  of  uniform  crvstalline  texture,  and  as  a    rule  of  jkhkI   Btrengfth.     Its 

ab«)rption  is  very  low,  averaflring  only  0.17  per  cent.     The  stone  is  thus  well  fitted  to  withstand 

the  Action  of  frost,  and  to  resist  the  disintegrating  effects  of  atmospheric  action  generally. 

Iti  ipecific  gravity  equals  2.744.     A  cubic  foot  thus  averages  171  lbs.  in  weight.     As  regards 

oompoftjtion,  the  marble  consists  essentially  of  calcium  carbonate  (commonly  called  carbonate 

of  lime)  holding  a  little  magnesia,  with  traces  only  of  ferrufrinous  matter,  and  under  2  per 

cfnt.  of  intermixed  silicate*.    The  practical  absence  of  iron  ensures  the  stone  against  chan^ 

of  color  on  exposure  to  the  weather ;  and  as  the  amount  of  intermixed  silicious  matter  is 

«>zceedingly  low,  the  polished  surface  is  not  likely  to  become  pitted  or  otherwise  impaired. 

The  stone  therefore  from  this  quarry,  judged  by  the  sample  submitted  to  me  for  examination,, 

it  a  dark  crystalline  marble  of  very  good  quality." 

6  (M.  C.) 
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I  ho  miUnv.  \Vo  woro  talking  of  putting  up  a  marble  mill  and  running  it  by  water 
)H^woi\  aiul  wo  iMuild  got  a  head  of  water  of  8  feet,  but  that  has  not  been  decided  on 
M  YOt,  Tho  oouii>iuiy  has  bought  51)  acres  from  the  Canada  company,  and  10 
Aot'i^  fn^iu  Mr.  Olapp,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Bridge  water,  on  which  there  is  a 
UUio  umrblo  Aimilar  to  that  of  Rutland.  There  is  a  goc»d  band  of  it  from  60  to  100 
foot  \udo  ;  it  is  distinct  from  the  other.  On  the  Canada  company  lot  there  is  a 
)«Mt«M«\H^  UiVt>  Iviiul  of  AoriKMitino  marble.     I  have  examined  it  once,  but  have  not  done  any- 

«M\V^  th«i»:  to  it.     In  sorpontino,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unsoundness,  but  this 

i«  iisxv  :  thoro  is  soino  white  in  it,  and  that  makes  it  sounder.  There  are  very  few 
sor)H'utino  Iviiuis  that  I  have  seen  as  sound  as  this  one.  I  do  not  know  the  width 
of  tho  Ivtud,  but  judging  from  the  outcroppings  I  think  it  is  from  300  to  600  feet 
w  ido, 

J,  t\,  //iiniA'S  — The  white  marble  at  Bridge  water  is  exceeding  close-grained, 

T7   1^  bv^tti^t  r^Mxdoriui;  it  very  suitable  fv»r  tine  work,  bearing  sharp  ed^es  and  undercutting. 

w^t^C"    **  *    ^^*r  buildin»:  puqv>*t^<  it  has  few  e«|uml5  amongst  the  various  kinds  of  stone  now 

u»(h1«  Kmuc  oaivible  of  sustaining  any  preasui>e  required  for  masoniy,  and  being  non- 

al^^rlvu;  ^i  i»  tiv^»  ftv^m  dis^v'onitiv*n  when  exposed  to  the  weather.     This  point 

of  ox^vllouvv  is  prvn  im  in  iho  walls  of  buildings,  erected  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 

vi^rn  .'%4^\  whioV.  show  no  sii^i  of  beot^nii*  g  weathered.     It  has  been  used  for  over 

l\«  ,M»  ^*  ilw       thirty  xo^rs  for  r.^^V::!*:  ;::'.;e,  and  the  lime  business  alone  could  be  made  very  large 

M*««Sk^«rf«  «>(    jiv.d  j^r\-!*;  iV'o.  ,vs  h*s  ^veii  i»rv^vtsi  by  the  exivrience  of  those  eng>ftged  in  it  here- 

^^^  t.>^*:\\  uouM>  :ixA:  o:  the  Dadswell  Marble  and  Lime  Co.  of  Sherbrooke,  in  the 

x^rv^x  -.v^xV  X*:  v?x;oNv.      This  nnn  ship,  beside*  marble  stooe,  an  immense  quantity  of 

i»;\o  ?h'A'..4:>out  :ho  ptvn-ince  oi  Quebec  and  Xew  England,  reported  by  them  to 

Knxv^  'xv*\  aIx^;*.:  l:^^  vjir  K^aii*  i>trr  month  for  1887.     This  lime,  used  for  plastering, 

m:j>.  ,"U\a:\  *>,Ari^  **nd»  is  glossitr,  harder  and  whiter  than  a  finish  made  of  the 

^s-a;  yl.^x;cr  ot  l\iris. 

i     S   M:1\*mU—1  live  at  Arnprior,   and  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  B. 
Mx  tV*v.*\;  A  Svni.     1  am  engaged  vi  the  marbl*»  manufacturing  and  producing  busi- 

^\lil[^r^  **!T'^  "^  ^^>«*      ^^"•**  **'  ^'"'  quarries  is  at  tlie  comer  of  Russell  and  Elgin  streeto  in  this  town; 

^v*A*  ^\^.  ,.,:»o;  I*  aU»ui  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant,  in  an  easteriy  direction,  on  a  cove 

^s*  ;\x*  v^:tAwa  river.  The  marble  from  that  ijuarry  is  known  as  Ottawa  Valley 
ukAi^^IOx  ^  hilo  the  other  is  known  as  Aniprior  marble.  We  have  another  quany 
Sv»4V  *t  tho  mill,  but  it  is  the  same  as  the  Arnprior.  We  have  three  sawing  gangs, 
U\o  Uthos,  three  turning  lathes,  two  jxilishing  lathes,  a  rubbing  bed,  and  a  25  h.p. 
Kulor  auil  engine.  I  do  not  know  the  total  value  of  the  plant.  This  miU  was  for- 
iworly  i»u  the  south  side  oi  the  Madawaska,   and  was  owned  by  Farquharson^ 

Mcl^Ukshlin  «t  Hartney  ;  they  ran  it  for  about  four  years.      We  acquired  the  pro 

|H*rtY  in  the  fall  of  1878  and  have  been  running  it  since.  I  cannot  tell  you  whar-fc 
our  output  is.  Our  market  is  altogether  in  Ontario.  It  is  used  for  monumenta^^^ 
pur^H^ses,  and  to  a  small  extent  for  ornamental  purposes  such  as  table  tope  an 
mantel  pieces.  It  has  been  na^id  for  a  number  of  public  buildings,  among  nthei 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.       I  suppose  we  make  about  $4,000  or  $5,0C.i*^ 

v*fc*»*vui  sy  the  worth  of  monumental  marble  a  >ear.     The  Arni>rior  marble  has  a  dark  blue  grourr^d 

mmM«^  with  wavy   veins  ;  the  OtUwa  Valley  marble  has  a  grey  ground  with  dark  wa^s^  y 

veins.  I  <lo  not  know  any  other  marble  that  will  take  a<*  good  a  poliskrrm  ; 
it  cannot  bo  stained  ;  it  will  not  absorb  niuisture  at  all,  and  it  stands  exposure  w&  111. 
We  have  not  been  working  tliin  year,  one  reason  being  on  account  of  the  state  of 
the  market.     When  we  are  working  we  employ  from  15  to  25  men.      The  engineer 

fets  $1.50  a  day,  quarrynien  $1.25,  polishers  $1.25  to  $1.50,  stone  cutters  $1.25        tc» 
2.5:),  and  other  men  $1.20  to  $1.1^5.     One  of  tbe  reasons  that  we  find  it  difficulfci   to 
compete  with  the  American  marble  is  that  our  stock  is  very  hard  and  difficult      to 
Aw«ksB  com-   get  out,  and  then  it  does  not  come  out  in  the  right  shape.     American  mountain  1>1  ue 
r^Ww^-  IS  a  cheaj)  marble.     Southern  Falls  is  a  good  marble  ;  it  is  light  in  color,  ancJ   I 

think  IS  as  gof)d  as  tliis  ;  besides,  it  can  bo  worked  cheaper  than  ours.     The  Ott»WB 
Granite  Cn.  get  marble  at  Keiifrew,  but  they  don't  sell  much  of  it  as  monumeimta] 
marble ;  it  is  mostly  tho  American  that  is  sold  for  that  purpose.      The  duty   an 
marble  IS  ,'{5  per  cont.  sawed  on  four  sides,  25  per  cent .  on  two  sides,  and  in   the 
rough  15  i)ercent.      1  am  informed  that  the  Americans  sell  marble  here  at  $2.O0 
and  $2.50,  while  they  sell  at  $:J.50  in  their  own  country.     They  make   a  slaughter 
market  of  ours,  and  it  is  mostly  inferior  marble  they  sell  here.      That  is  the  reason 
pf  tbf      wo  are  not  running  now.     Tho  marble  dips  about  30  degrees,  and  runs  north-ea«t 
■*•«>*     and  south-west.     About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here  we  have  a  marble  very  like  the 
Gouvomeur  marble  ;  it  is  light  grey  with  light  brown  streaks  and  extends  about 
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five  miles  to  the  south  and  three  miles  to  the  west.  There  is  no  granite  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ;  it  is  all  marble.  North- west  it  extends  about  twenty  miles, 
and  east  of  here  about  12  or  15  miles.  In  different  places  it  varies  in  color  and 
texture. 

W.  H.  Wylie — On  the  lot  adjoining  my  iron  pyrites  property  in  Darling,  ser- 
pentine shows  out  of  the  face  of  the  hill  in  a  largo  mass.  I  aon't  know  the  width  Serpentine  and 
of  it ;  the  main  outcrop  is  at  least  12  feet.  White  marble  occurs  in  the  same  j^ble  in  Dm- 
locality,  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  iron  pyrites  ;  it  shows  upon  the  face  of  the  hill. 
There  are  several  parallel  ledges,  and  one  from  which  I  took  a  specimen  showed 
about  50  feet  long,  but  I  cannot  say  what  the  width  was.  1  have  not  sent  specimens 
to  any  dealers.     It  is  a  long  way  from  a  raiWay,  perhaps  ten  or  more  miles. 

J.  B.   Campbell — There  is  a  great  deal  of   very  good   marble   through  the 
Haliburton   country,  of   the  ordinary  white  crystalline    variety.      It  is  both  in  Marble  in  Hall- 
Snuwdon  and  Glamorgan,  and  some  variegated  has  been  obtained  from  17  in  the  burton. 
Ist  concession  of  the  latter  township.      Some  has  been  polished  that  came  from 
Gal  way,  and  some  taken  from  lot  32  in  the  5th  of  Snowdon  has  been  used  for 
monumental  purposes. 

Motes  Snow — My  home  is  at  Bangor,   Maine.      I  am  superintendent  of  the 
Warmington   Stone  and    Marble   company   of  Chicago.      The  stock  of  the  com- 

ry  is  $100,000.     The  marble  properties  of  the  company  in  Ontario  are  near  the 
Mary  river.     There  are  two  locations  on  Echo  lake,  but  I  do  not  know  their 
number ;  they  formed  part  of  the  Indian  reserve.     Besides  the  locations  on  the 
lake  we  have  another  near  Garden  river  ;  all  three  were  on  the  reserve.     The  The  Garden 
nearest  point  is  two  miles  from  the  river  St.  Mary.     The  property  consists  of  a  River  marble 
mountain  the  base  of  which  is  about  5,000  feet  through,  600  feet  high,  and  7,000  or  ^^""^ 
8,000  feet  long.     Our  three  locations  are  about  560  acres  altogether.     We  began 
operations  here  about  six  weeks  ago.     During  that  time  we  have  been  engaged 
building  a  boarding  house,  blacksmith  shop,  a  stable  and  a  railway.     At  present 
we  employ  twenty-three  men  ;  we  have  not  done  any  quarrying  yet  beyond  taking 
out  a  few  samples.     Our  market  will  be  in  Chicago  ;  we  will  ship  as  building  stone, 
the  duty  on  manufactured  stone  being  55  cents  a  cubic  foot.     In  the  spring  we  will 
put  in  five  crews  of  25  men  each,  and  will  open  the  quarry  here.     We  wiU  dredge 
iScho  river  to  get  at  the  Echo  Lake  quarry  ;  it  is  all  the  same  band.     I  think  in 
the  land  we  have  taken  up  we  control  all  the  valuable  marble  there  is  m  this  band. 
I  consider  the  marble  of  a  very  tine  quality,  the  best  1  have  ever  seen  and  I  have 
heen  in  the  marble  business  for  over  twenty  years.     We  will  work  it  as  variegated  ; 
we  do  not  expect  to  get  any  pure  white  marble  ;  it  is  for  building  purposes  we  intend 
to  use  it.     The  sizes  we  quarry  are  2  feet  by  4,  2  by  6  and  by  8.     The  marble  is 
very  free  from  cleavages,  and  there  is  any  amount  of  it. 

Alexander  McLean — I  live  in  Ottawa  and  am  president  of  the  Canadian  Granite 
^.,  which  was  organised  about  three  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  all  paid  canadianGranite 
**p.    We   have  works   in   Ottawa  for   manufacturing  granite  and   marble  for  the  company, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.     Our  plant  consists  of  sawing  apparatus,  rubbiug  beds 
^Ud  turning  lathes  ;  we  have  also  polishing  jennies  and  machinery  of  that  description 
*Uch  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  working  marble  and  granite.     We  employ 
"^bout  45  men.     We  own  a  granite  cjuarry  at  Kingston,  acquired  in  1884,  being 
^bout  18  acres.     It  was  opened  some  three  years  ago,  seven  or  eight  months  after 
^  was  acquired.     The  shipping  facilities  are  very  good  indeed  ;  we  ship  on  the 
-^ideau  canal  to  our  works  here,  which  are  on  the  canal  wharf.     The  color  of  the 
^tanite  is  a  dark  red,  varied  by  dark  and  black  spots  ;  it  is  an  eruptive  granite  and  is 
^ery  hard.     There  are  some  particles  of  mica  in  it  ;  some  call  it  a  syenite.     The 
^^ca  is  in  very  small  particles.     All  the  granite  down  the  St.  Lawrence  is  dark  red, 
^nd  that  on  the  American  side  is  very  much  darker  than  ours.     There  are  a.  great 
^Dany  natural  seams,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  ;  perhaps  if  we  get  down  to  a  con- 
^derable   depth   that  may  improve,  but  we  cannot  say  as  yet  that  there  is  any 
Improvement.     We  have  got  out  some  very  large  blocks,  but  the  waste  is  very 
^considerable.     This  granite  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  better  than  any  1  ever  saw.     It 
>•  worth  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary  granite  to  cut.     It  is  used 
for  ornamental  purposes,  columns  for  buildings,  etc.     There  is  a  good  demand  for 
f)ur  product,  but  the  price  owing  to  Scotch  and  New  Brunswick  competition  is  very 
low.     In  the  old  country  they  have  a  good  deal  of  surplus  stock,  and  the  shipping 
facilities  are  entirely  in   their  favor.     They  can  ship  Aberdeen  granite  in  any 
quantity  they  require  from  Glasgow,  even  single  orders  to  gravestone  men.     They 
can  deliver  to  western  Ontario  men  for  about  the  same  freight  as  we  can  here, 
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althougli  we  have  very  goocl  shipping  fdcilities  as  far  as  distribution  is  concerned. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  number  of  tons  wo  have  brought  down  frum  Kingston.  We 
have  brought  a  good  many  barges  full,  some  for  ornamental  and  monumental  stock, 
some  for  paving  blocks,  and  some  for  granolithic  pavement.  The  Oranolithie 
company  is  muinlj'  made  up  of  thi;  shareholders  of  our  compatiy.  We  have  about 
150,000  paving  blocks  on  hand,  worth  about  ^0  a  thousand.  We  have  sold  some 
of  tliese  granite  blocks  in  Montreal,  and  some  in  Ottawa  ;  the  demand  for  them  is 
increasing.  The  polished  granite  i^i  sold  throughout  the  country.  What  we  sell 
around  here  pays  us  better  than  what  we  ship,  as  we  get  the  retail  price.  We  have 
sent  a  little  to  Chicago.  Very  little  of  the  American  granite  comes  into  competition 
with  us.  At  the  quarry  we  are  about  shut  down  at  present.  At  the  mill  the  number 
of  men  employed  is  45.  During  the  summer  we  have  25  or  30  men  at  the  quarry,  but 
in  tho  winter  we  only  keep  3  or  4.  We  have  a  marble  quarry  at  Renfrew  and  one  in 
the  township  of  Templeton,Quebec.  We  have  leased  the  Renfrew  property  and  we  get 
from  it  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Renfrew  marble  ;  it  is  a  crystalline  marble. 
We  leased  that  about  three  years  ago.  Since  we  have  had  it  we  have  taken  con- 
siderable out.  We  do  not  work  it  steadily  ;  we  just  take  out  the  quantity  that  we 
ret^uire.  We  use  it  for  monumental  material,  slabs,  copings,  window  sills,  trim> 
mings,  and  for  such  purposes.  It  is  an  excellent  stone  and  takes  a  good  polish.  It 
is  a  degree  harder  than  the  ordinary  limestone,  and  is  not  as  liable  to  stain  as  the 
ordinary  white  marble.  The  other  property  we  are  working  is  a  serpentine  ;  it  is 
in  the  province  of  Q  lebec.  There  is  serpentine  in  this  province,  but  I  don't  know 
of  nny  that  is  being  worked.  In  this  province  the  quality  is  very  fine,  finer  than 
anything  I  have  seen  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  sizes,  as  it  is  all  broken  np. 
The  Templeton  quarry  is  about  18  miles  from  here,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
marble  from  it  is  ab  )ut  the  same  as  bringing  the  stone  from  Kingston.  There  is  no 
serpentine  in  Ontario  as  near  to  us  as  that.  There  is  fine  serpentine  between  here 
and  Chat's  rapids  and  in  other  places,  but  there  has  been  no  development  done. 

W.  8.  Oibhmi — In  the  town  of  Little  Current,  towards  the  western  part,  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  dolomite.  Back  of  my  house  there  is  a  quarry  of  it.  It  ia 
used  for  building,  and  also  for  making  lime  of  a  very  fine  and  strong  quality, 
which  sets  like  cement.  This  stone  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  building 
purposes*  and  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

8.  J.  Dawson — At  Manitoulin  island  and  St.   Joseph's  island  1   understand 
there  are  magnificent  deposits  of  limestone. 

E.  W,  Rathbun — At  Napanee  Mills  we   own  a  quarry  in  connection  with  our 
cement  mills.     As  far  as  we  have  worked  yet  we  find  that  there  are  five  or  six 
layers  « >f  good  cement  stone,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  which  would  be  about  four 
feet,   the  layers  being  separated  from  one  another  by  layers  of  limestone.     The 
cement  stone  commences  perhap:*  about  two  feet  frt)m  the  surface.     We  commenced 
work  there  about  ten  years  ago.     In  connection  with  the  cement  works  we  employ 
about  30  men,  as  regulated  by  the  demand.     Some  parts  of  the  work  are  going  on 
constantly,  such  as  the  taking  out  of  the  rock,  burning  or  grinding.     The  rock  is 
broken  to  a  uniform  size,  and  then  put  into  the  kiln  and  burned  ;  it  next  passes 
through  tho  crushers  and  grinders,  and  finally  through  screens  of  a  certain  mesh» 
when  it  is  fit  for  the  market.     Our  output  last  year  was  about  9,000  barrels,  valued 
at  as  many  dollars.     The  market  is  in  Ontario,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  railwav  com- 
pany, for  public  works,  etc.     Our  capacity  is  equal  to  400  or  500  barrels  a  day. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cement  is  first  class,  for  by  actual  test  it  stands  ahead  of 
the  Aknm  cement.     It  sets  as  hard,   but  not  as  quickly,  as  the  Portland.     The 
demand  for  it  is  increasing  ;  it  works  well  with  our  terra  cotta,  making  a  firm  and 
solid  wall  by  the  cement  rooting  into  the  porous  character  of  the  terra  cotta  material. 
We  expect  it  will  come  more  and  more  into  use.     Our  contracts  for  1889  agtiregate 
already  three  times  the  output  of  1888.     About  a  year  ago  we  started  the  manu* 
facture  of  poious  terra  cotta  for  building  and  fire-proof  purposes.     It  i-  manufac- 
tured under  American  and  Canadian  patents  which  we  control ;  we  have  made  great 
improvements.     The  clay  is  mixed  with  sawdust  to  an  extent  governed   by  the 
weight  and  strength  we  wish  to  produce.     What  we  find  the  most  useful  is  a  mix- 
ture that  gives  a  product  about  one-third  the  weight  of  brick  ;  that  is  to  say  a  pro- 
duct a  square  foot  of  which  will  not  weigh  above  one-third  as  much  as  a  square 
foot  of  brick.     In  the  process  of  the  manufacture  the  sawdust  is  wholly  consumed, 
leaving  neither  charcoal  nor  ash.     In  the  burning  it  forms  a  chemical  combination 
frith  lime,  etc.     The  sawdust  is  altogether  consumed,    leaving  little  air  spaces 
erein.     The  object  of  having  open  spaces  is  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  dryn 
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and  unifurmity  of  temperature.     It  also  deadens  sound.     After  the  brick  comes 
oat  of  the  mould  it  is  dried  and  at  this  season   of  the  year  we  apply  artificial  heat. 
The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  dry  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  other  condi- 
tions.    We  liave  tunnels  for  drying,  in  which  we  put  through  a  change  a  day ;  on  the 
drying  floors,  to  which  heat  is  conveyed  by  steam  pipes,  it  requires  several  days. 
We  make  the  terra  cotta  for   several  different  purposes,  such  as  ceilings,  floors, 
putitions.  furring,  rooflng,   etc.     When  used  for  roofing  it  deadens  all  sound,  so  Use  of  the  terr* 
that  the  falling  of  rain  or  hail  cannot  be  heard  underneath.     The  roof  may  be  ^*^- 
covered  with  tar  paper  and  asphalt,  for  nails  can  be  driven  into  it  as  firmly  as  into 
lamber.     It  is  also  well  adapted  for  churches  and  assembly  chambers  on  account 
of  its  acoustic  properties.     A  material  of  some  similarity  was  uBed  in  the  largest 
Imilding  in  Chicago,  the  Auditorium.     They  make  the  material  there  softer  than 
our  architects  would  allow  it  here.     The  strength  required  in  New  York  is  equal  to 
n  pressure  of  1 ,700  lb.  to  the  square  foot.     A  test  was  recently  made  in  Toronto  of 
our  material  when  4,545  lb.   of  pig  iron  was  put  on  to  a  square  foot  of  a  four  feet 
span,  and  that  without  any  yielding  or  sign  of  weakness.     This  >*  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory  to   Mr.  Waite,   the  architect  of  the  Government  buildings,  the  Bank  of 
Oomiuerce  and  the  Canada  Life  building,   all  in  Toronto.     Another  advantage  it 
possesses  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled  by  workmen.     We  get  the  clay 
for  the  terra  cotta  from  the  same  lot  from  which  we  get-  the  cement  stone  at 
Napanee  Mills,  where  we  also  get  building  stone,  brick  clay,  and  almost  a  fire  clay 
from  underneath.     For  this  year  the  value  of  our  product  will  be  ab(mt  ^17,000. 
Our  market  is  altogether  in  Canada,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  we  have  Market, 
mvie  so  far.     We  h  ive  had  some  very  good  orders.     As  our  works  are  at  present, 
we  employ  -lO  men.     On  White  lake,  along  the  Napanee,  Tam worth   and  Quebec 
railway,  there  are  large  beds  of  marl  composed  of  vegetable   matter  and   shells 
mixe<l  together  ;   it  is    ound  in  a  plastic  state.     Mixed  with  the  clay  from  the 
cement  property  it  makes  a  pretty  fair  Portland  cement. 

Rewson  Murray — I  am  the  president  of  the  Toronto  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra 
€otta  Co.  Our  company  was  'organised  within  a  vear.  The  amount  of  the  Brick  and  tern 
authorised  capital  is  ^-00,000,  of  which  the  paid-up  is  between  ?30, 000  and  S40,000.  cotu  works 
The  property  is  on  the  ('anadian  Pacific  railway  two  miles  west  ot  Milton.  We 
have  100  acres.  The  clay  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  1H87,  and  it  extends 
over  70  acres.  We  have  gone  down  about  21  feet  and  find  it  to  imj)rove  as  we  go 
down.  It  is  just  under  the  mou-  tain,  and  on  the  same  lot  there  are  freestone  and 
lim«8tone.  We  consider  that  the  quantity  is  inexhaustible,  being  from  70  to  100 
feetd»ep.  The  clay  is  of  a  reddish  olor;  we  understand  it  does  not  ccm tain  any 
lime,  but  there  is  some  magnesia  in  it.  We  began  work  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
We  have  an  engine,  boiler  and  two  machines  aipablo  e.ich  of  turning  out  20,000 
brick  a  day.  The  machines  are  worth  about  82,000  eacii.  We  use  steel  moulds. 
At  present  we  can  make  about  30,000  a  day.  We  have  just  about  completed  our 
stationary  kilnn,  each  of  which  contain  about  120,000  bricks.  We  are  building  a 
shed  over  the  whole  five  kilns,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  work  in  any  weather. 
The  first  kiln  was  lighted  in  May  or  «June,  and  the  brick  was  rather  light  in  color. 
I  think  we  made  300,000  or  400,000  this  year.  There  are  four  or  five  Imu-es  being 
built  with  them,  and  we  fiave  orders  lor  some  lur  warehouses-  We  have  also  got 
wi  order  for  800.000  off-color  brick  for  sewers.  The  f*ice  or  pick  brick  we  sell  at  Machinerj-. 
(20  a  thousand.  There  occur  in  the  deposit  beds  of  white  clay  that  we  have  not 
been  able  as  yet  quite  to  separate,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  ^<>.  The  clay  is 
crushed,  pulverised,  and  put  through  our  separators  so  that  when  it  goes  into  the 
mould  it  is  like  fine  dust  and  j>erfectly  dry.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  passes 
^I'ough  the  lot  and  there  is  a  switch  to  the  works.  Our  superintendent  is  an 
^^liahman,  and  he  says  the  clay  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  States,  but  ho  will  not 
*dnut  that  it  is  as  good  as  the  Enj^lish.  Alter  the  wcu-ks  are  up  1  think  a  manager 
*Dd  10  uien  will  run  them.  The  wages  are  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  $1.25  to  31.50 
per  day. 

M.  J.  Hytkes — I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  in  the  ci'y  of 
Toronto.  We  get  our  raw  material  from  the  township  of  Toronto,  county  of  1  eel,  ^™"JJ?J!f* 
*b<5ut  20  miles  from  here.  In  its  natural  condition  the  clay  is  red  and  is  largely 
impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron.  I  do  not  know  the  depth  of  the  bed,  but  think 
It  ^ill  i-Qjj  loQ  feet.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 
^^•fk  for  the  inside  and  outside  of  buildings.  We  ccmimenced  work  about  five 
jeirg  agQ^  ^nd  since  that  time  our  business  has  increased  very  much.  Last  \  ear 
^  ttiade  about  $25,000  worth.  Our  product  has  been  sold  all  over  Ontario,  in 
-'"ontreal,    and    as    far    as    the    lower    provinces.       Our  market   is   increasing. 
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Terra  cotta  is  coming  very  much  into  favor,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
made  as  yet  by  anyone  except  ourselves  in  Canada.  There  are  potteries  all  over 
Canada.  The  clay  they  use  is  imported.  The  goods  we  make  are  protected  by  a- 
duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Albert  Carpenter — The  company  of  which  I  am  a  member  is  the  Hamilton  and 
Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  Our  stock  is  $90,000,  of  which  $70,000  is  paid  up.  We  are 
only  manufacturing  at  Hamilton.  Besides  the  clay  we  get  here  we  use  some 
imported  clay  which  we  get  from  New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  'Ihat  which  we  get  here 
is  quite  close  to  the  city,  on  the  West  side.  We  mix  the  clays  in  different  propor- 
tions according  to  the  quality  of  the  pipe  we  want  to  make.  We  think  wo  can 
make  as  good  pipe  without  mixing  the  imported  at  all,  but  the  trade  is  prejudiced  and 
requiies  it  to  be  done.  We  have  had  tests  ma(.le  by  an  engineer,  and  the  pipe  made 
alt  >gether  froiu  our  own  clay  was  the  stronger.  The  value  of  our  total  output 
has  increased  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  is  now  about  $70,000  a  year. 
We  employ  40  or  50  men  altogether.  We  pay  ordinary  laborers  $1.60  in  summer, 
skilled  labor  $1.75  to  $2,  and  some  working  by  the  piece  make  as  high  as  $B  a  day. 
We  have  two  factories  in  the  city.  In  one  we  bum  wood  and  in  the  other  coal,  but 
we  cannot  say  yet  which  is  the  more  economical.  The  wood  we  use  is  pine,  and 
costs  about  $3  per  cord  delivered.  Our  market  is  in  Canada.  There  is  another 
factory  in  St.  John's,  Quebec,  in  which  I  had  a  half  interest  till  about  a  year  ago, 
that  supplies  the  pipes  used  in  Montreal.  We  supply  from  Kingston  west,  except 
Toronto.  We  do  not  supply  more  than  one-third  of  the  Toronto  pipe  ;  all  the 
rest  used  in  that  city  comes  from  Scotland  and  the  States.  With  that  exception  we 
sell  most  that  is  used  in  Ontario.  Our  business  has  had  a  steady  growth.  During 
the  last  five  years,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  enterprise,  operations 
have  doubled.     The  business  is  quite  satisfactory  and  pays  fairly  well. 

8.  8.  MtUton — I  am  interested  in  a  deposit  of  kaolin  at  Hamilton.  It  is  just 
on  the  border  of  the  city,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  city  hall.  It  was  formerly 
the  property  of  Dr.  Springer.  It  is  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  appears  as  if 
the  pressure  of  the  mountain  had  driven  it  out.  It  is  decomposed  felspar  Last 
week  ten  cars  of  it  were  sent  to  some  crockery  concern  in  Chicago.  There  was  an 
analysis  made  by  the  government  analyst  at  Ottawa,  and  he  reported  it  free  from 
iron  or  lime.  It  is  useful  for  making  ornamental  articles  and  crockery.  Mr.  Plant 
of  Carleton  has  tested  this  clay  and  pronounces  very  favorably  upon  it.  I  took 
some  of  it  to  New  York  and  they  said  it  was  kaolin  and  a  very  good  article.  A 
man  from  St.  Louis  said  that  he  had  never  seen  as  good  except  at  some  place  in 
Texas. 

Charles  Taylor — My  business  is  that  of  engineer.     At  present  I  live  at  Bridge- 
water,  Ontario.     For  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  interested  in  mining 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario.     In  Nova  Scotia  I  was  employed  by  the  London  Grola 
Mining  Co.  as  superintendent  of  their  works,  and  I  erected  the  first  crusher  in 
that  part  of  the  country.     I  came  to  this  i>art  of  Ontario  about  six  years  ago  from 
Montreal.     Directly  or  indirectly  I  have  been  engaged  in  'mining  operations  for 
about  twenty -five  years.     I  have  been  working  the  actinolite  mills  at  Bridgewater. 
I  put  up  the  works  there,  and  I  have  three  patents  on  the  process,  one  for  breaking 
the  stone,  one  for  pulverising,  and  the  other  for  a  composition  for  roofing.     The 
actinolite  occurs  diagonally  in  the  vein,  at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees.      VVe  get 
it  sometimes  in  veins,  sometimes  in  pockets  ;  some  of  the  pockets  are  from  10  to 
12  feet  broad,  and   where  found  in  pockets  it  is  generally  in  prisms.     It  seems  to 
be  associated  in  an  upheaval  between  the  dolomite  and  the  gneiss  or  trap.     On  the 
east  side  is  a  conglomerate  of  limestone  and  quartz  pebbles,  with  a  matrix  of 
limestone  ;  next  the  conglomerate  is  slate,  then  magnesian  rock,  and  then  the  gneiss 
again.  There  is  no  trap  near  the  actinolite  itself.  I  have  seen  actinolite  occurrences 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,   but  only  on  the  same  range  of  rocks ;  I  have  not 
seen  them  in  any  other  range.     This  is  the  only  place  I  have  seen  it  in  Ontario.     I 
have  seen  it  in  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  but  there  it  does  n'>t  occur  in  the  same 
manner,  being  associ'tted  with  asbestos.     We  get  different  kinds  of  actinolite  ;  one 
kind  is  long,  another  comes  up  in  priims  from  one-half  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  to 
six  inches  long.     It  is  all  the  same  when  ground.     We  have  not  found  any  asbestos. 
I  think  the  present  source  of  supply  may  become  exhausted  without  regular  mining 
and  a  great  deal  of  expense.     During  the  six  years  I  have  been  in  the  business  we 
have  sent  away  from  our  place  about  $6,000  worth  a  year.     The  actinolite  is  first 
broken  up,  then  it  is  pulverised,  then  it  is  ground  into  dust,  except  that  the  live 
fiber  is  drawn  the  same  as  paper  pulp  ;  that  absorbs  the  tar  and  it  consolidates. 
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We  mix   it  up  with   tar  the  same  as   mortar,  anl   it  can  be   put  on  the   same 
as  mortar.     What  we  ship  from  the  factory  we  do  not  mix  with  tar  ;  we  sell  it 
in  a  pulverised  state.     It  is  put  up  in  bags  containing  100  pounds  ;  one  bag  con- 
Uios  enough  for  10  feet  square  of  roofing  and  the  price  per  bag  is  75  cents.     It  ^'^^^  '<*'  ***• 
ttkes  about  80  horse-power  to  drive  the  machinery  for  grinding  25  to  30   tons  a  ^     "   ' 
day.     We  use  water  power  altogether.     Our  mill  runs  about  six  or  eight  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  we  find  a  market  for  our  product  in  Canada  and  the  States.     We 
always  have  orders  ahead,  and  this  year  we  could  not  fill  all  the  orders   because 
we  had  not  sufficient  water.     In  addition  to  roofing  our  product  is  use<l  for  side- 
walks and  the  foundations  of  houses.       Lt  does  not  crack  or  shrink,  and  it  is  fire- 
proof.    The  tar  will  bum  a  little,  but  that  forms  as  a  crust ;  it  is  a  non-conductor. 
At  our  mills  we  employ  sometimes  as  many  as  10  or  17  teams.     Five  men  are 
employed  in  the  mill,  and  at  other  times  the  same  men  work  in  the  mine.     We  pay 
11.25  a  day  to  men,  and  $2.50  for  teams.     The  duty  entering  the  States  is  10  per 
cent,  because  it  is  not  a  finished  article  ;  that  amounts  to  about  61.  •')0  a  ton.     The 
raw  material  costs  us  about  $3  a  ton. 

Joseph  James — I    am    in    partnership    with    Mr.    Taylor   in    tiie   actinolite 
business,    which  is  now   in  liquidation.      The  capital  invested  is  about   817,000  Roofing  ma- 
or  $18,000.    Mr.   Taylor>  share  is   about  $3,000.     The   cement  we  manufacture  *®'**'- 
ii  made    for    roofing.       It    is    altogether    diflferent    from    any    other     kind    of 
cement  ;    it    is   the  only    one    using    actinolite   or    fiber    to    make    the    bond ; 
the  others  use  mica  for  that  purpose.     We   also  grind   cement  in   which   mica 
ii    used  as    a    further    bond,    and    I    think    this    is   an    improvement.     As   the 
trade  get  it,  it   is  ground  to  about  60-mesh  :  it  is  mixed  with  coal  tar  and  pitch, 
aud  ^metimes  asphalt,  according  to  the  (quality  of  the  roofing  desired.     It  is  spread 
00  the  roof  while  hot,  the  total  thickness  including  the  felt  on  which  it  is  spread 
being  half  an  inch.     This  roofing  never  gets  hard  ;    it  remains  elastic,  and  will 
betid  to  a  limited  extent  without  cracking.     Our  patent  covers  the  use  of  actinolite 
vith  coal  tar  or  its  chemical  equivalent.     The  process  of  laying  it  is  not  a  patent, 
only  the  materials.     The  cost  is  about  the  same  as  a  good  gravel  roof,  and  it  is 
more  durable  and  better  in  every  respect.     The  coal  tar  or  pitch   is  hermetically 
sealed  in  the  material,  and  cannot  pobsibly  evaporate  or  dry  up.     The  sun  or  the 
frost  will  not  affect  it.     It  is  as  fireproof  as  a  roof  can  be  ;  more  so  than  any  metal 
roof.    Insurance  companies  take  it  as  a  first  class  roof.     It  has  another  advantage 
over  metal  roofs  besides  being  much  less  expensive  ;  it  is  not  aflfected  by  coal  gas 
in  cities,  as  is  the  case  with  metal  roofs,  particularly  in  foggy  weather.     The  pro- 
portion in  mixing  is  11  gallons  of  coal  tar  or  its  equivalent  to^lOO  pounds  of  actin- 
olite.    It  is  infusible  ;  it  can  be  softened  by  heat,  but  cannot  bum.     I  grind  some 
mica  for  the  Grand  Trunk  to  use  as  a  lubricator.     The  first  cement  was  made  here 
in  June,  1883,   since  that  time  there  has  been  turned  out  about  50,000  bags  of 
100  lb.  each.     Last  year  was  our  smallest  year's  business,  owing  to  trouble  among 
ourselves.     It  is  now  four  years  since  any  endeavor  was  made  to  extend  the  busi- 
ness, but  I  think  it  is  capable  of  being  extended  largely.     Our  principal  markets 
ire  Montrjsal,  Chicago  and   Detroit.     1   am  satisfied  with  Taylor's  pulveriser  ;  I 
don't  know  of  anything  to  beat  it.     I  can  put  through  25  tons  a  day  of  ordinary 
rock,  12  hours  work  and  2,300  revolutions  to  the  minute.     It  will  grind  20  tons  of 
phosphate  in  ten  hours.     Working  easily  it  will  do  about  H  tons  of  the  actinolite 
ui  hour.     I  would  recommend  it  as  the  best  grinder  1  know.     I  have  seen  it 
grinding  bones  in  the  Montreal  abattoir.     It  will  do  about  the  same  amount  of 
«)osrtz  as  of  phosphate.     The  vein  on  lot  7  in  the  1st  concession  of  Kaladar  is  10 
or  12  inches  wide  on  the  surface.     We  have  gone  down  23  feet,  and  it  is  about  from 
2^  to  4  feet  wide.     I  think  it  is  a  vein  there,  because  I  never  found  it  in  any  place 
else  to  that  depth.     Our  material  costs  us  from  81  to  $5  a  ton. 

B.  B.  Fralick — I  am  interested  in  the  slate  property  on  the  north-west  comer 
of  lot  5  in  the  6th  concession  of  Madoc,  being  about  five  acres  in  extent.  The  SUte. 
lUte  is  of  a  grey  color  and  is  like  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  slate.  The  cleavage 
i»  very  superior  and  its  strength  very  great.  As  far  as  we  got,  it  was  too  hard  to 
make  rooting  slate  to  pay.  We  were  above  what  is  called  the  waterline  ;  to  get 
gwxi  ghite  we  would  have  to  go  below  the  action  of  the  air  and  weather.  We  went 
<^ovn  about  40  feet.  It  would  cleave  to  the  thickness  of  roofing  slate,  but  not  so 
thin  18  the  Rockland  slate  in  the  province  of  Quebec ;  but  ours  would  stand  a  test 
^  to  strength  better  than  the  Rockland.  We  made  some  into  flags,  and  these 
ittnd  the  weather  well  without  scaling  on  exposure.  1  think  the  whole  band 
could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flagging,  mantels,  etc.     The  color  is  a  very 
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nice  grey  and  is  unifunn.  We  have  not  tried  to  polish  it.  We  could  get  cubes  as 
Urge  as' 12  or  14  feet  lonirhy  2  wide.  We  could  get  ordinary  flagi^ing  plate  4  by  'Jj. 
The  extent  of  our  quarry  is  about  five  acres.  We  have  not  organii^ed  a  joint  s^ock 
com|>any,  but  we  began  work  in  June,  1880,  and  expended  from  S'^^OO  to  $70u  a 
month  till  the  c.>l  \  weather  about  the  middle  of  November.  We  expended  about 
^5lK>  upim  the  Wi»rk.  The  opening  must  be  4b  feet  long  by  30  or  40  feet  w  ide,  and 
aK>-it  35  feet  dee]>.  Our  stone  was  valuable  for  flagging  from  the  very  top.  We  found 
a  market,  but  o^uKl  n«>t  iret  machinery  to  cut  our  blocks  into  the  proper  shape.  The 
mistake  we  made  was  makim^  nx>tiug  slate,  of  which  we  made  considerable  quan- 
tities. We  tiiought  we  Ci>uld  control  the  whi>le  of  the  market  of  westeru  Ontario  for 
rvx>tiu^  slate  ;  but  we  could  n:>c  make  proper  rtH)tin:{  slate  if  we  had  the  orders,  as 
we  were  n<.'t  far  enough  di»wn  to  get  the  proper  slate.  Had  we  begun  by  m^iking 
dacging  we  c^^uld  have  got  a  market  in  Canada.  The  duty  going  into  the  States  is 
$1^  a  ton.  and  therefore  too  high  to  allow  of  a  market  being  found  there. 

CH.VRCO  A  L. 

The  Commission  visited  the  charcoal  ovens  of  the  Rathban  company 
at  Deseronta  These  are  constructed  on  the  ordinary  beehive  pattern,  with 
si^me  roodidcation  in  the  flue  arrangement,  and  they  manufacture  several 
bvo-products  as  well  as  charcoal.  The  ovens  are  eight  in  number,  each 
holding  50  to  55  cords  of  wood,  and  the  yield  per  cord  is  stated  to  be  50 
bushels  of  charcoal,  8,000  to  10,000  cubic  feetof  gas  and  4  barrels  of  liquid. 
The  liquid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  alcohol^  acetate  of  lime,  su^ar 
of  lead,  dyeing  material,  etc.  The  works  produced  last  year  75,000  bushels 
of  charcoal.  The  charcoal  producing  district  of  Essex  was  not  visited,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  coal  made  there  is  used  nearly  altogether  by  the  Deti-oit 
smelting  furnaces. 

COPPER    AND    NICKEL. 

The  only  copper  locations  visited  by  the  Commission  were  in  the  Huroi^ 

ian  formation,  occurring  either  in  quartz  veins,  as  at  Bruce  Mines  and  Eck-^ 
lake,  or  in   large  deposits  and  in  strong  belts   like  iron  ranges,   as  in  t 
vicinity  of  Sudbury.     The  occurrences  at  Mich ipicoten  and  Mamainse  in  t 
copper  bearing  series  were  not  visited,  and  reference  must  be  made  to  t 
evidence  for  information  concerning  these. 

In  the  iK'ighborhocd  of  Sudbury,  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
way,  very  important  developments  have  recently  been  made  to  the  north-e- 
and  south-west  of  that  town,  stretching  into  and  beyond  Denison  township, 
rocks  as  a  rule  consist  of  quartzites,  chloritic,  hornblendic  and  talcose  sch 
and  diorites,  both  coarse  and  tine  grained,  the  diorites  and  schists  being  es[> 
ally   prevalent  about  Sudbury.      The    copper  occurs  in  a  highly  pyroxt^tiic 
diorite  belt,  and,  as  a  rule,  associated  with  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite,  the  average 
composition  of  th(;  ore  being  from  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  copper  pyrites,  2J  to  3j 
per  cent,  nickel,  about  63  per  cent,  pyrrhotite,  and  30  per  cent.  rock.     The 
ore  occurs  irre^^ularly  in  large  lenses,  dipping  south  east,  and  is  also  found  dis- 
seminated through  the  diorite,  with  which  it  has  undoubtedly  been  brou^iit 
up.     The  belts  can  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  through  the  country,  aii<i 
the   ore    bodiea   occur   at   uncertain   intervals.       The   ore   deposiU  are  difi- 
tinguishabio  by  the  red  color  given  to  the  soil  by  the  decomposed  ferruginous 
matter.     The  ore  is  hard,  and  the  ore-lenses  as  a  rule  form  hills  or  mount!  ^ 
Examples  are  teen  (as  at  the  VermiUon  copper  shaft)  where  chalcopyri  te 
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forma  veius  and  masses,  with  breccia  of  diorite,  and  associated  with  which 
native  cop|)er  has  l)een  found  in  leaf  form.  It  is  possible  that  this  rich  copper 
ore  is  due  to  a  secondary  action,  and  has  leached  or  segregated  out  from  the 
^orite.  Free  gold  has  also  been  found  with  the  diorite  in  which  the  copper 
occurs. 

As  this  district  has  recently  been  receiving  more  notice  than  any  other 
mining  region  of  the  province,  it  may  be  of  public  interest  to  give  a  few 
nott^s  of  some  of  the  principal  deposits  which  are  now  being  opened  up. 

The  copper  in  shaft  No.  1  of  Vermilion  mine,  Denison  township,  occurs 
in  a   dioritic    copper-carrying    band    running    east    and    west.       At    the  vermilion  mine, 
point    where    the    shaft   has    been    sunk    the    rock    is    highly   pyroxenic 
and  with  quartz   stringers.     Free    gold    is    visible    in    places.     The  diorite 
<»rries  copper   pyrites   disseminated    through    it,   but   here    a  fissure   has 
formed  (to  what  extent  not  yet   determined)   running  in  a  north-east  and 
south-west  direction,  and  dipping  65^  to  the  south-east.     This  is  filled  with 
a  mass  of  rich  copper  pyrites,  the  surface  of  which  is  coated  with  grey  copper 
auljihide  somewhat  decomposed  and  soft.     Native  copper  is  also  found  in  fern- 
like leaves  in  a  thin  flucan  vein  cutting  in  from  the  south-east  and  dipping  at 
a  low  angle  to  the  north-west.     Native  copper  also  occurs  in  grains  in  crystal- 
line hornblende  rock,  but  in  very  small  quantities.     The  copper  ore  occurs,  as 
before  stated,  in  a  pure  mass  surrounding  rock  masses  and  breccia  in  the  vein, 
and  also  in  joints  and  cracks  of  the  diorite,  having  apparently  been  separ- 
ated out  of  the  diorite.     Iron  pyrites  occurs,  but  not  to  any  great  extent, 
and  also   some   galena   and  nickeliferous   pyrrhotite.      The  upper   part   of 
^he  deposit  has  decomposed  to  a  red  gossan,   which  treated  at   the  stamp 
<^ill  is  said  to  yield  gold  and  sperrylite,  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  other  metals 
^f  that  group  with  arsenic.     A  stringer  of  quartz  with   copper  pyrites  runs 
^^to  the  shaft  from  the  north-west  side,  while  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
^Haft  the  copper  pyrites  is  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  across. 

The  outcrop  of  copper  on  the  Krean  location,  lot  5  on  the  5th  concession  of 

C^enison,  is  an  example  of  the  established  copper  belt  which  can  he  traced  for  KrMD'sioMitlon, 

^^  long  distance.     The  hill  is  stained  and  covered  with  red  gossan  from  decom- 

I>oeed  pyrites,  extending  for  50  yards  across  the  strike  of  the  belt,  which 

**^n8  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction.     It  consists  of  pyroxenic  rock  and 

breccia  of  the  same,  cemented  by  copper  pyrites  and  some  quartz  veins.     The 

pyroxene  rock  varies  in  texture  from  coarsely  crystalline  (sometimes  with 

^elsjiar)  to  a  closely  grained  dioritic  rock.     A  close-grained  quartzite  or  fels- 

pathic  rock  occurs  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  deposit. 

The  Stobie  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Canadian  Copper  company,  and  is 
locatexi  in  a  copper  belt  which  runs  north-east  and  south-west  through  the  town-  stobie  mine, 
alups  of  McKim  and  Blezard,  cutting  through  the  south  east  corner  of  the 
latter.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  highly  pyrwcenic  diorite,  similiar  to  that  seen 
^th  the  copper  in  Denison  township,  in  great  masses  of  solid  ore  and  dissem- 
^ted  through  the  diorite.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite 
^*frying  copper  pyrites.     An  open  cut  has  been  run  north  70^  west  forjy  feet 
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across ;  the  bottom  is  filled  with  water,  but  the  end  is  solid  ore,  as  are  also 
the  exposed  sides.  A  hill  rises  some  75  feet  on  the  west  side,  from  which  ore 
is  being  quarried.  A  level  has  been  run  north  70®  west  for  60  feet  into  this 
hill,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  level  ore  is  exposed  all  the  way.     On  the 

south  Bide  of  this  level  rock  was  seen  for  24  feet, 
[*  coming  in  at  about  10  feet  froiu  the  entrance. 
There  is  therefore  more  than  100  feet  chiefly  of 
ore  exposed  across  the  strike,  dipping  45^  to  north- 
west. See  Fig.  5.  It  is  reported  to  carry  3  J  per 
cent,  nickel,  3  per  cent,  copper,  40  per  cent,  iron, 
25  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  28.5  per  cent,  rock  mat- 
ter, or  in  other  words  71^  per  cent,  metal  and 
28 i^  per  cent.  rock.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  a  shipment  to  London 
and  New  York  was  dressed  up  to  7  per  cent,  copper  and  contained  3  per 
cent,  nickel. 

Oop|jer-clifl  mine,  also  the  property  of  the  Canadian  Copper  company,  lies  to 
the  south-west  of  Sudbury,  and  is  therefore  probably  on  the  same  copper  belt 
as  the  Stobie  mine.  The  ore  and  rock  mass  form  a  ferruginous  colored  hilU 
on  the  southerly  side  of  which  a  large  amount  of  ore  has  been  excavated, 
and  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  at  45*"  to  the  north  to  a  depth  of  312  feet.* 
At  each  100  feet  levels  have  been  run  east  and  west,  the  greater  mass  of  ore 
being  found  towards  the  east.  Oross-cuts  have  been  driven  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, in  one  case  running  into  quart zite  to  the  north.  Some  of  the  levels  are 
run  in  the  rock,  but  a  great  deal  of  ore  has  been  opened  up,  occuring  in  shoots 
or  irregular  masses.  The  composition  of  the  ore  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Stobie,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  more  of  a  crystalline  pyrrhotite  which 
is  said  to  run  higher  in  nickel  than  the  average.  It  is  broken  with  a  Blake 
crusher  and  then  hand-picked.  The  country  rock  to  the  south-east  of  the 
pyroxenic  diorite  band  is  a  chloritic  shale,  with  brecciated  masses  and  segre- 
gated ciystals  occuring  in  places  through  it. 

The  Evans  mine,  which  is  also  the  property  of  the  Canadian  Copper  com — 
pany,  lies  a  little  west  of  south  from  Copper-cliff,  and  about  one  mile  distant^iM 
from  it.     A  f«^rruginous  mound,  but  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  other^^ 

marks  its  location.     A  diamond  drill  was  put  down  a  depth  of    130  feet  i 

ore  all  the  way,  and  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  85  feet  at  the  time  of  our  visi  ^ 
Here  and  there  the  diorite  comes  in,  dipping  south-east  across  the  shaft,  b^^^ 
for  the  most  part  the  shaft  passes  through  solid  ore.  The  shaft  is  12  by  -^ 
feet  inside  measurement.  A  very  good  ore-house  for  crusher,  screens  and  o^  i 
pockets  has  been  erected  over  it.  The  ore  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sto  h 
and  Copper-cliff*  mines,  being  a  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  and  occurring  in  1^  -^k 
manner.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  mines,  hnwAVP.r  /g 
that  it  has  a  spotted  appearance,  due  to  the  regular  dispersion  of  the  ^WSer^^mi 
minerals,  but  'the  ores  of  all  three  wines  are  apparently  of  a  nee^r/^ 
uniform   richness.     The   dioritic   rock    alongside    the   ore    boilies    contaiiu 


*  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1889,  the  shaft  had  reached  a  depth  of  435  feet. 
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pyrites  spotted  through  it,  as  is  the  case  also  for  the  most  part  with  the 
diorite  similarly  situated  in  the  other  mines. 

At  the  Wallace  mine  location  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron,  a  short 

distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  Whitefish  river,  the  strike  of  the  rocks  is  a  little  J^*^®  ^^^^^ 

north  of  east  and  south  of  west.     The  location,  known  as  Montalba,  consists 

of  1,600  acres.     The  rocks  are  quartzose  shales  and  diorites,  varying  in  places 

from  close-grained  and  compact  to  shaly.     Some  copper  pyrites  and  nickel' 

iferous  arsenical  pyrites  occur  in  the  diorite,  and  in  the  quartz  stringers  in  it. 

Two  shafts  were  sunk  many  years  ago  at  some  50  yards  apart  in  the  diorite. 

Both  were  filled  with  water,  and  there  is  no  evidence  among  the  dump  piles 

of  any  ore  of  value.     About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  on  the  same  property, 

around  a  point  of  land,  another  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  chloritic  schists  and 

diorite.     Some  particles  of  copper  pyrites  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rock  at  the 

dump,  but  otherwise  no  sign  of  vein  or  vein  matter  or  ore  of  any  value.     It 

may  be  said  that  at  the  places  visited  by  us  on  this  property  there  appeared  to 

be  small  masses  of  copper  pyrites  and  iron  pyrites,  and  in  one  place  some 

nickeliferous  and  arsenical  iron  pyrites  in  a  quartz  stringer  in  dioritic  rocks, 

chloritic  schist,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  quartzite,  but  we  were  unable  to 

detect  any  satisfactory  sign  of  a  permanent  vein,  or  of  segregated  masses  of 

mineral  matter,  although  such  veins  are   described  in  Logan's  Geology  of 

1863.    Either  information  given  by  interested  parties  was  published  in  the 

report,  or  we  did  not  visit  the  right  localities. 

The  quartz  veins  carrying  copper  ore  which  occur  in  the  Huronian  forma- 
^n  are  well  illustrated  at  Bruce  Mines,    where  strong  ones  occur  in  the  Bruce  and 
greenstone  or  diorite.      These  veins   are  fully  reported  on  in  Sir  William  SinS!****'* 
I/Jgan's  report  of  1849,  from  which  the  plan  of  the  lodes  is  taken.     (Fig.  6.) 

The  veins  are  6  to  20  feet  wide. 


^S*^OB      Mlif^^ 
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and  near  the  crusher  mill  an 
open  cut  in  the  vein  shows  a 
width  of  15  feet.  It  is  said 
they  can  be  traced  2^  miles  on 
the  surface,  and  that  they  do 
not  diminish  in  width  at  the 
lowest  point  reached,  about 
440  feet.  They  carry  4 J  per 
cent,  of  yellow  copper  pyrites, 
and  a  very  little  iron  pyrites. 
The  property  is  variously 
reported  to  have  yielded 
*2,500,OOO  to  $7,000,000  worth  of  copper.  ([Important  evidence  relating 
*^  the  history  of  the  Bruce  and  Wellington  mines  has  been  procured  by 
^  Oommission. 

Another  example  of  a  quartz  vein  carrying  copper  is  seen  at  Echo  lake, 
^  the  property  of  the  Austin  mining  company.     A  strong  vein  9  feet  wide 
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Fio.  7.    Map  of  Austin  mine  loeation. 
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runs  north  aud  south  between  chloritic  schists 

on  the  west  side  and   quartzite  on  the  east 

side,  the  latter  of  which  is  replaced  by  a  band 

of  felspatliic  diorite.     It  would  appear  as  if 

the  vein  li«d  been  formed  in  a  large  fault. 

A  tunnel  about  6  feet  across  and  7  feet  high 

has  b:en  diiven  upon  the  north  and  south 

vein,   the  walls  of  which  appear  to  be  well 

defined.      Another   vein   on    the  same  pro- 
perty is  seen  striking  east  and  west,  although 

Captain   Williams  thinks  that  the  north  and 

south  has  in  reality  twisted  to  the  west.     At 

the    junction   of   the  two  veins,    or  at  the 

greatest  angle  of  deflection  if  twisted,  a  shaft 
u  -*  has  been  sunk.     The  matter  on  che  dump 

of  this  shaft  is  chiefly  quartz    vein  rock 

without   mineral,  but  ther*^  are  some  20 

or  30  tons  of  ore  which  could  be  stamped 

^'  carrying  yellow  copper  and  iron  pyrites. 

Contour  of  Austin  mine  location.      Several    Other    Small    exploratory   shafts 

0.  Quartzite.  have  also    been   sunk  upon  the   vein   or 

veins.     Figures  7  and  8  are   plan  and  section  of  this  property,  furnished  by 

Mr.  George  F.  Austin,  C.E. 

E.  B.  Borron — I  am  stipendiary  magistrate  for  northern  Nipissin^.      My  pro — 
fessiou  i»roper  is  mining.     I  had  fourteen  years  experience  in  Scotland,  and  sinc^^ 
1850,  when  I  came  to  America,  I  have  been  mostly  engaged  in  mining  and  explor- 
ing.    In  1852  I  went  to  the  Bruce  mines  as  general  manager,  and  was  there  till  tho^^ 
latter  end  of  l><r)7  ;  I  then  returned  to  Scotland  to  take  the  management  of  th-  _^ 
mines  at  Leadhills,  with  which  I  had  been  connected  before.     'J  here  1  remaine  :^ 
till  the  mines  were  sold,  shortly  after  which  I  returned  to  Canada  (in   1862) 
spent  some  time  in  exi>l()ring  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron.     I  was  appoii 
mining  inspector  for  the  Lake  Sui)erior  mining  division  under  the  General  Mil 
Act  of  1869,  and  retained  that  position  till  1873,  when  I  resigned.     From  1874  tr-iz: 
1878  I  represented  the  district  of  Algoma  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commoi 
declining   renomination   in    1878.     1   was    appointed    stipendiary    magistrate 
northern   Nipissing  in  1879,  since  which  I  have  been  employed  in  the  wiimn^— , 
season  chiefly  in  the  exploiatiou  of   that  region,  V)etter  known  as  the  disput 
territory.      It  would  appear  from  what  are  called  Indian  diggings  that  the  existei 
of  native  copper  on  both  shores  of  lake  Superior  must  have  been  known  to  some 
the  inhabit'inta  of  this  continent  in  very  rcnote  times.     The  only  localities  wh 
these  diggings  have  been  found  on  the  north   shore  are,  so  far  a<  I  know,  at 
Mamainse  a«id  upon  isle  Koyal.     AlthouHrh  the  occurence  of  native  copper  on  b^ 
sides  of  Like  Superior  w«is  mentioned  a  century  before  in  the  narrations  of 
Jesuit  missionaries,  it  was  not  till  tise  ye.-ir  1770  that  we  hear  of  any  active  mil 
operations  by  European^.      We  learn  that  some  three  y*  ars  before  that  date 
Alexander  Henry,  an  Englishman,  engaged  in  trading  witli  the  Indians,  had  pi 
the  winter  on  Michi]>icoten  island  and  reported  the  existence  of  lead  at  Mama^: 
and  of  the  grey  'Te  of  copper  at  that  and  various  other  places.     In  the  year  fol^oir. 
ing,  1768,  Captain  Can'er  hazarded  the  prediction  that  '*in  future  times  an  advao- 
tageons  trade  in  copper  will  spring  up."     So  far,  taking  in  both  chores,  the  gallao^ 
captain  was  a  prophet ;    but  in   view   of  tl)e  niagniticent  canal  and    locks  tsince 
completed,  how  pnmitive  were  his  notions  as  to  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this  I 
For  he  goes  on  to  say,   *'  The  metal  will  be  conveyed  in  canoes  through  the  fall^o/ 
Ste.  Marie,  and  thence  in  larger  veJ^sels  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  after  being 
carried  by  land  across  the  portage  will  easily  be  transported  to  Quebec."     In  1770 
Henry  formed  a  company,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  other  prominen 
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Englishmen  were  partners,  to  work  mines  on  lake  Superior.     They  had  a  shipyard, 
it  is  said,  at  Point  aux  Pines,  about  six  miles  above  Ste.  Marie,  where  they  «»uilt  a 
sloop  of  forty  Um<.     A  party  of  miner.n  were  in  the.  first  instance  sent  to  Ontonagon 
river  on  the  south  shore,  where  it  would  seem  to  have  met  with  no  success.     The 
force  was  then  transferred  to  the  north  shore,  somewhere  it  is  thought  about  Pointe 
aux  Mines  or  Mica  bay.     Here  they  sank  thirty  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  but  the  vein, 
which  at  the  surface  was  four  feet  in  breadth,  had,  it  is  said,  contracted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  to  four  inches,  and  under  these  discouraging  circumstances 
furth<^r  mining  o]>erations  were  abandoned.     In  one  narrative  it  is  stated  that  the 
shaft  caved  in  and  killed  some  of  the  miuers,  and  that  this,  together  with  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  transporting  supplies,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
enterprise.     From  other  sources  we   Icam  that  the  drift  which  the  miners   were 
driving  in  soft  ground  caved  in,  owing  to  their  neglecting  to  timber  it  properly.     It 
is  unlikely  that  such  an  accident  would  occur  to  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  and 
not  more  than  thirty  feet  deep.     This  circumstance,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
fact  that  many  other  veins  presenting  a  good  appearance  at  the  surface,  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  have  subsequently  been  found  to  fail  and  become  woi-tsless 
at  a  comparatively  shallow  depth,  leads  me  to  think  that  the  first  account  is  the 
true  one.     Henry  remarks  that  it  was  partly  in  hopes  of  finding  silver  in  suflicient 
abundance  to  make  the  speculation  profitable  that  the  works  were  commenced.    To 
Dr.  D  tuglas  Houghton,  state  geologist  of  Michigan,  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  Exploration  of. 
first  to  explore,  and  in  his  report  for  1S41  to  make  known  the  leaduig  features  of  the  jjj^™^ 
region  on  the  south  side  of  lake  Superior,  and  to  give  reliable  and  definite  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  rich  deposits  ot  native  copper.     With  the  enterprise  so 
itrungly  characteristic  «»f  our  neighbors,    no  sooner  had   the  Indian  title    been 
extinguished  (1843),  than  a  vast  number  of  applications  were  made  for  tracts  of 
mineral  land,  and  the  work  for  both  exploration  and  development  was  c  irried  oih 
wit  •  «,Teat  vigor,  and  in  some  instances  with  remarkable  success.     From  the  year 
177'3  till  1815  no  mining  whatever  was  done,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  either  the  north 
liiore  of  lake  Superior  or  lake  Huron.     About  the  latter  date,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  Cana'lians  having  been   aroused   by   the  richness  of  some   of   the   veins  „    treal mlninff^ 
discovered  on  the  south  shore,  they  began  to  form  companies  with  the  view  of  company. 
fixpl'»ring  for  and  working  the  mmeral  deposits  on  the  north  shore,  which  it  was 
thought  might  prove  as  rich  as  those  on  the  American  side.     Among  others  was 
the  Mon  real  mining  company.     The  first  steps  towards  the  organisation  of  this 
enterprising  company  were  taken,  I  believe,  in  1845,  for  I  find  on  reference  to  a 
^ew  rough   notes  taken  from  the  annual  reports  that  Mr.  Forrest  Sheppard  left 
Montreal  with  a  small  party  on  May  2nd,  1846,  for  lake  Superior  lo  explore  for  and 
locate  mineral  land  for  the  company.    This  was  followed  by  another  and  la'ger  party 
on  the  8th  of  that  month.    The  whole,  when  ultimately  assembled  on  lake  Superior, 
lumbered  between  eighty  and  ninety  persons,  and  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
8beppard,  who  had  been  highly  recommended  as  well  qualified  for  the  position. 
The  coast  from  Sault  Sto.  Marie  to  Pigeon  river,  upwards  of  500  miles  in  length, 
'^M  surveyed  and  more  or  less  carefully  explored.     That  the  company  were  very 
■anguine  as  to  the  importance  of  the  results  of  this  costly  expedition,  and  the  great 
"^^lue  of  the  mineral  tracts  thus  acquired  by  them,  is  evident  from  the  first  annual  n*,J^''j?*  **?| 
^portof  th^  trustees,  wherein  the  north  shore  is  described  as  a  "  region  abounding  lake  Superior. 
^  mineral  treasures  requiring  only  the  hand  of  the  miner  to  convert  it  into  a  source 
^[  perhaps   inexhaustible   wealth."     Mr.    Sheppard  selected   eighteen   tracts,    or 
*^ing  locations,  as  we  call  them.     Each  tract  was,  in  terms  of  the  Ciown  Lands 
''^lations  of  that  day,  five  miles  m  depth  by  two  in  width,  and  contained  ten 
^Uaro  miles  o^  land.     These,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  all  obtained  from 
^He  Govenmient.     The  price  then  charged  was,  I  believe,  £150  Halifax  currency 
Wd  down  for  each  location,  and  4s.  or  80  cents  an  acre,  payable  by  instalments.    I 
Jl^ink,  however,  that  the  company  obbiined  their  land  for  20  cents  an  acre.    In  1847  TheoompanT 
^'Ae  company's  operations  were  confined  to  a  re-examination  of  the  locations  on  lake  dlsappolntea. 
^^perior  and  to  testing  the  veins  upon  several  of  them,  in  addition  to  which  the 
^^^^Hst  of  lake  Huron  was  explored  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Lacloche,  and  several 
^her  mining  locations  applied  for,  which,  however,  were  subsequently  abandoned. 
^e  company  was  greatly  di.sappointed  with  the  results  of  both  the  re-examination 
^■^d  the  work  done  on  their  lake  Superior  locations.     They  had  failed  to  realise  the 
^*^pes  raised  by  the  explorations  of  the  previous  season,  and  the  directors  naturally, 
^Ut  somewhat  hastily,  as  it  appears  to  me,  blamed  Mr.  Sheppard  for  his  selection, 
^d  the  men  who  were  employed  to  test  the  veins  on  the  locations  for  their  sup- 
Posed  incompetence.     In  justice  to  Mr.  Sheppard  it  is  only  right  to  mention  that 
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twenty -one  years  later  the  celebrated  Silver  Islet  vein  was  found  to  be  inch 

within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  locations  selected  by  him,  and  for  aught  we  ki 

other  veins  quite  as  valuable  may  be  found  in  other  locations.     It  was  in  this  } 

that  rich  copper  veins  were  discovered  on  what  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Bi 

Minos  and  Copper  Bay  locations.     The  Montreal  company,  by  the  advice  of  tl 

manager,  Captain  Roberts,  an  experienced  miner  who  had  been  brought  out  fi 

the   United  Kingdom,  purchased  the  Bruce  Mines  location.      So  strongly 

Captain  Roberts  convinced  of  its  value  that  he  recommended  the  directors  to 

as  much  as  £100,000  sterling  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  for  a  smaller  sum.     ' 

amount  actually  paid  was,  I  believe,  about  £40,000  Halifax  currency.     The  o 

pany  had  previous  to  this  completed  its  organisation  and  obtained  a  charter, 

after  the  purchase  of  this  property  the  stock  was  raised  from  40,000  to  60,000  sin 

of  £6  currency  each,  and  the  whole  energies  and  means  of  the  company  were  th' 

after  concentrated  on  the  Bruce  mines.     In  the  three  foUowing  years,  1848-49 

work  at  the  mines,  both  underground  and  upon  the  surface,  was  prosecuted  \ 

great  vigor.     Dwelling  houses  sufficient  to  accommodate  several  hundred  per84 

with  offices,  stores,  warehouses,  wharves,  etc.,  suitable  for  mining  on  a  very  exi 

sive  scale,  were  built;  a  powerful  engine  and  ore  dressing  machinery  put  in  place, 

large  copper-smelting  and  refining  works  erected.     Shafts  had  been  sunk,  le 

driven,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ground  stoped,  the  ore  or  produce  of  which  was 

the  most  part  lying  at  the  surface  at  midsummer,  1850.     A  great  sum  of  money 

beeu  spent  and  no  returns  as  yet  obtained  in  a  tangible  form  or  shape  from 

mine.     The  ore,  estimated  to  contain  6^  per  cent,  copper  as  it  came  from  the  m 

owing  to  the  expense  of  transport,  was  not  marketable  until  dressed  or  sepan 

from  a  portion  at  least  of  the  rock  with  which  it  was  intermixed.     Iii  order  t< 

this  a  powerful  engine  and  suitable  machinery  were  necessary.     These  had  arri 

at  the  mines  from  England,  together  with  an  engineering  expert,  in  the  fall  of  II 

This  man  very  imprudently  built  an  engine  house  of  rough  or  imperfectly  h< 

stone  in  the  winter,  and  before  spring  most  of  the  machineiy  was  in  place.     ' 

consequence  was  that  as  soon  as  the  spring  thaw  set  in  this  large  and  costly  builc 

fell  down.     This  misfortune,  and  a  Fevere  visitation  of  cholera  in  1849,  delayed 

completion  of  the  ore  dressing  machinery  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  reti 

until  the  summer  of  1860.    The  company  had  now  arrived  at  what  may  be  regar 

as  the  most  critical  period  of  its  existence.    The  stockholders  had  been  led  to  beli 

that  the  veins  were  extraordinarily  rich,  and  that  there  was  sufficient  rough 

already  mined  and  at  the  surface  to  yield  when  cleaned  some  5,000  tons  of  dJei 

ore,  worth  at  least  ^200, 000  or  $250,000  net.     The  opinions,  estimates  and  rep 

upon   which  these  sanguine  beliefs  rested  were,  now  that  both  the  ore  dresi 

machinery  and  smelting  works  had  been  completed,  to  be  tested  by  practical  resu 

In  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  ensure  success,  the  president  of  the  o 

pany,  the  late  Hon.  James  Ferrier,  went  to  England  and  brought  out  a  mir 

captain,  a  copper  refiner  and  three  furnace  men.     He  also  selected  a  gentleman 

manager  so  highly  recommended  that  the  board  of  directors   made  an  agreen 

with  him  for  five  years.     Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  the  result  of 

following  year's  operations  were  a  sad  disappointment  to  all  concerned.     The 

dressing  machinery  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  crushing  and  cleaning  prop 

more  than  one-half  the  quantity  of  ore  the  engineers  had  said  it  would  do.    The 

on  the  surface  was  found  to  yield  when  dressed  little  more  than  half  the  quan 

and  value  that  it  had  been  estimated  at,  and  the  smelting  of  the  ore  by  the  Wi 

process  had  proved  a  complete  failure.    Under  these  circumstances  the  anger  of 

unfortunate  stockholders  would  seem  to  have  fallen  on  their  officers,  all  of  wh 

either  resigned  or  were  dismissed  the  following  year,  1861.     In  1852  I  was  myj 

appointed  manager  of  the  Bruce  mines.     The  mining  captains  still  continued 

report  th&t  the  stopes  were  producing  from  two  to  three  and  in  some  instances  f( 

tons  of   15  per  cent,  copper  ore  per  fathom.      Careful   comparison   of  the  tc 

.  Quantity  of  ground  stoped  or  otherwise  excavated,  with  the  number  of  eons 

dressed  or  marketable  ore  actually  obtained  therefrom,  convinced  me  that  the  ve 

had  not  upon  an  average  yielded  more  than  one  and  a  half  tons  of  15  per  ce 

copper  ore  per  fathom.     Hitherto  the  miners  had  worked  under  what  is  kno?ri 

Cornwall  as  the  **  tut- work"  system.      Under  this  system  they  are  paid  accord 

to  the  quantity  of  ground  cut,  but  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  ore.    The  ot 

'  system  is  that  under  which  the  miners  are  paid  so  much  a  ton  of  the  dressed  * 

In  Cornwall  it  is  called  working  on  tribute,  and  the  system  under  other  names 

with  modifications  is  adopted  in  many  mines  elsewhere.     The  '*  tributer  "  is  de< 

concerned  in  the  richness  of  the  veins  ;  and  while  it  is  his  interest  in  common  y 
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hia  employer  to  avoid  all  waste  of  ore,  it  is  not  his  interest  unnecessarily  to  excavate 
or  stope  away  the  wall  rock  or  barren  and  unproductive  portions  of  the  vein.     This 
system  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  introduce.      The  miners   were  accordingly 
offered  prices  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  have  earned  considerably  higher 
wages  than  under  the  former  or  tut-work  system  if  the  estimates  and  reports  of  the 
mining  captains  in  reference  to  the  productiveness  of  the  various  stopes  or  pitches 
had  not  been  excessive.     All  except  a  few  refused  to  take  bargains  on  the  terms 
ofiered,  and  many  left  the  mine  rather  than  do  so,  most  of  them  asserting  that  the 
estimates  in  question  were  too  sanguine,  if  not  greatly  exaggerated.     Some  twenty 
miners,  however,  consented  to  take  contracts  in  the  richer  portions  of  the  veins 
under  a  modified  form  of  the  tribute  system,  at  prices  based  upon  our  own  estimates. 
By  thus  reducing  the  mining  expenditure  within  narrow  and  safe  limits,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  ore  dressing  machinery  fully  employed  cleaning  up  the  poor 
ores  and  waste,  of  which  there  was  a  considerrble  quantity,  especially  in  the  form  of 
•kimpings  or  skimmings  thrown  off  in  the  process  of  jigging,  it  appeared  to  me  quite 
feasible  to  make  returns  which  would  for  several  years  at  least  exceed  the  expen- 
diture.   This  policy  I  concluded  to  carry  out  with  the  approbation  of  the  president, 
then  Mr.  Hugh  Allan,  hoping  that  in  the  meantime  some  improvement  in  the  mine, 
increase  in  the  price  of  copper,  or  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing;  and  transport- 
ing the  ores  to  market,  might  enable  us  to  render  a  favorable  balance  permanent. 
Expectations  were  so  far  raised  that  in  1853  the  directors  felt  justified  in  declar-  ^^omical*** 
Ing  a  smUl  dividend,  followed  by  a  larger  one  in  1854.     In  this  the  board,  as  after-  method, 
wards  appeared,  acted  precipitately,  being  moved  thereto  rather  by  what  was  hoped 
for  and  expected  than  by  what  had  been  really  accomplished.    I  was  myself  sanguine 
that    the    returns    in    these    first    years    of    my     management    would    exceed 
the    expenditure,    and     although    1    did    not    advise     that     step,  my     reports 
mav    unintentionally    have    led    in    some    measure    to    its    being    taken.       In 
1853  and   1864   the  price  of  copper   was  exceedingly  high,  and   I   was  strongly 
Uged  by  the  president  to  increase    the     output    of    the    mine    to    its    utmost 
capacity.     To    do    this    we    were    obliged    to    resort    to     the    tut-work    system 
a^^,  as  a  limited   number  of   miners   only  were  willing  to   work   on  tribute. 
The  result  was  again  most  unsatisfactory,  and  a  serious  loss  was  sustained  in  1854  A  reverse  of 
«ad  1855.     This  loss  was  owing  to  the  necessity  we  were  un«ler  of  working  the  pK)orer  '^'rtune. 
<topes,  and  to  the  very  high  wap^es  we  were  obliged  to  pay  both  miners  and  laborers 
in  oonsequence  of  the  demand  for  men  not  only  at  the  mines  on  the-  south  shore 
«f  lake  Superior  but  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  the  canal  was  at  that  time  under 
construction.     It  was  however  greatly  ajfgravated  by  the  total  loss  of  the  company's 
steamer  late  in  the  fall  of  1H54,  with  nearly  all  the  materials  and  machinery  required 
lor  mining  and  ore  dressing  operations  during  the  winter — a  loss  wliich  could  not  be 
iuDy  replaced  before  the  followins?  summer.     It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  in 
1853  1  began  to  fear  that  the  veins  were  becoming  poorer,  and  that  if  they  fell  off 
generall>  as  much  as  they  had  done  in  several  of  the  deeper  shafts  they  would  soon 
oecome  unworkable.     These  opinions  were  represented  to  the  president,  and  I  urged 
him  repeatedly  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  to  sell  the  mine  if  anything  like 
a  reasonable  offer  could  be  obtained  for  it.     This  at  length  he  attempted  to  do,  but 
the  price  asked  was  so  high  that  no  one  would  even  look  at  it.     It  was  perhaps  in 
viticipation  of  being  placed  in  a  better  position  to  dispose  of  the  mines  on  good 
terms  that  the  president  was  led  to  advise  the  payment  of  a  dividend  in  1854.     In  7^t£I2SS% 
the  summer  of  1855  tho  tribute  system  was  again  adopted  and  the  mining  operations  thi  West 
<Hi  a  limited  scale  were  thus  carried  on  without  much  loss  I  think  till  about  1864  or  Canada 
1S66,  when  the  whole  location  was  sold  to  the  West  Canada  mining  company,  who  <^™P*°y* 
h»d  for  ten  years  rented  the  western  portion  of  it.     In  1870  the  Montreal  company  ^^ny  wui 
iold  the  whole  of  their  immense  lake  Superior  property,  inclusive  of   Silver  islet,  its  lake  Superior 
This  unlucky  sale  was,  I  believe,  brought  about  partly  in  the  fear  that  the  silver  ore,  property, 
of  the  existence  of  which  they  were  fully  aware,  was  a  superficial  or  surface  show 
only  and  would  not  go  down   to   any  considerable  depth,  and  partly  in  th'e  belief 
that  situated  as  the  vein  was  below  the  water  of  lake  S  iperior  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  if  not  impossible  to  work  it,  and  that  at  any  rate  a  large  sum  would 
have  to  be  raised  and  expended  and  might  possibly  be  lost ;  in  addition  to  which 
they  were  threatened  with  law  suits  in  regard  to  their  title.     Still  if  the  patience 
and  the  means  of  the  company  had  not  been  exhausted  by  twenty  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful effort  at  Bruce  Mines  they  would  undoubtedly  I  think  have  retained  and 
worked  SDver  islet  and  been,  if  the  re|)orts  of  the  working  of  that  mine  are  to  be 
credited,  amply  compensated  for  their  previous  losses  and  disappointments.    In  view  silTer  islet, 
of  the  fact  that  its  directorate  has  included  many  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  upright 
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and  honorable  mei*chant8  and  professional  men  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  that 
its  officers  have  been  men  of  at  least  average  intelligence  and  experience,  results  so 
disantrous  to  the  stockholders  and  discouraging  to  others  call  fur  explanation. 
There  are  several  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  Bruce  mines  failed  to  realise  the 
Cftuses  of  failure,  sanguine  expectations  of  the  company.  The  veins  on  the  surface  were  larse  aiid 
showy,  containing  more  or  less  of  the  rich  grey  and  purple  ores  of  copper  in  addititm 
to  the  common  yellow  ore.  The  gangue  of  the  veins  throughout  which  the  ore  was 
distributed  was  a  pure  white  quartz,  and  the  whole  doubtless  presented  a  very  fine 
appearance.  Captain  Roberts  on  first  seeing  the  location  reported  as  follows  : 
*'  This  vast  deposit  of  copper  ore  at  the  outcrop  of  the  veins  is  incalculable  and 
almost  unparalleled.  It  exceeds  anything  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  Europe.  *^ 
Whether  from  a  failure  in  the  richness  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  ore,  or  in  both,  we- 
find  that  Captain  Roberts  one  year  later  had  modified  or  changed  his  opinions. 
There  in  no  doubt  that  the  rich  grey  and  horseflesh  ores  gave  place  to  the  poorer 
yellow  ore  at  a  \  ery  insignificant  depth,  and  it  is  probable  even  that  in  this  short 
time  the  veins  in  some  of  the  stopes  had  become  less  productive.  A  very  careful 
examination  of  the  mine  by  the  late  Sir  William  Logan  at  this  time  (1848^  went  Uy 
show  however  that  the  veins  were  still  so  rich  that  on  the  assumption  tnat*there 
was  no  further  falling  off  in  their  productiveness,  and  that  all  the  copper  could  be 
obtained  in  a  marketable  condition,  a  large  profit  might  in  his  opinion  »till  be 
realised  from  the  mines.  But  it  was  in  these  very  assumptions  that  the  chief 
obstacles  to 'the  roali<^tion  of  the  profit  lay.  So  intimately  Mended  was  the  ore 
with  the  matrix  of  the  veins,  and  so  inconsiderable  the  difference  of  specific  gravity^ 
that  by  no  ore-dressing  machinery  or  process  of  separation  by  water  then  knj^ 
was  it  practicable  to  obtain  in  a  marketable  state  anything  like  all  the  copper 
contained  in  the  rough  ore  or  vein  stuff  as  brought  from  the  mine.  In  att  mptinj 
to  dress  the  ore  to  yield  l')  per  ce  t.  of  copper  or  upwards,  not  less  than  two-fifthJi 
of  it  I  believe  was  lost  in  tbe  deads  or  skimmings  and  in  the  slimes.  Again  as 
regards  the  deteriomtion  of  the  veins,  there  can  be  no  question  whaj^ever  thit  they 
became  poorer  and  less  productive  in  depth,  and  that  at  a  relatively  shallow  depth 
as  compared  with  veins  in  other  mining  coum tries  they  ran  out  or  became  so  poor 
as  to  be  no  longer  worth  following.  Very  little  work  has  really  been  done  below 
the  3') -fathom  level  and  the  deepest  shaft  at  the  Bruce  mines  was  only  about  50 
fathoms.  Thun  without  attributing  to  the  managers  and  other  officers  of  the 
company  either  incompetence  or  deliberate  misrepresentation,  we  find  in  these  two 
facts,  namclv,  (1)  the  failure  of  the  veins  or  lodes  in  depth,  and  (2)  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  in  a  marketable  form  much  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  copper 
actually  contained  in  the  veins,  hufficient  explanation  of  the  almost  unbr<)ken 
succession  o  river-sanguine  repoi^tsand  estimates  on  the  one  hand  and  of  disappointed 
hopci  and  expectations  on  the  other.  In  1853  Mr.  Sampson  Vivian,  a  miner  of 
Cornwall,  England,  who  hal spent  some  years  in  the  United  States,  obtained  from 
the  Montreal  mining  company  at  a  royalty  of  one-twentieth  of  the  dressed  ore  a 
fourteen  years  lease  of  the  western  part  of  the  Bruce  Min  s  location.  Several  veins 
had  already  been  discovered,  and  some  little  mining  done  by  the  Montreal  company^ 
but  the  ore  produced  being  poorer  than  tliat  got  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  location 
they  had  not  been  worked  for  several  years.  It  was  doubtless  under  the  impression 
thit  the  Bruce  mines  had  been  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  instead 
of  tlie  Earl  of  Elgin,  at  that  time  Governor-General  of  Canada,  that  Captain 
Vivian  called  his  inino  the  Wellington  mine.  The  ensuing  \ear  the  lease  was 
assigned  to  an  English  company  which  he  had  succeeded  in  forming.  It  assumed 
the  name  of  the  West  Canada  minhig  company,  and  the  general  management  was 
Cauadft  mininff  entrusted  to  the  well  known  firm  of  John  Taylor  &  Sons,  of  London.  Had  the 
c  mpiiny.  company's  operations  been  confined  to  the  lodes  or  veins  of  the  existence  of  which 

they  were  aware  when  they  commenced,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  soon  have 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  It  was  not  very  long  after  they  had  started,  however, 
wlicn  a  teamster,  named  George*  Clarke  I  think,  in  searchin'^  for  strayed  cattle 
accidentally  stumbled  t  n  a  vein  previously  unknown.  A  rece  t  b  ish  tire  had 
burned  off  the  moss  and  vegetable  matter,  and  left  the  lode  expo.?ed  at  one  or  two 
points  where  it  had  previously  been  hidden  from  view.  When  uncovered  or  stripped^ 
this  vein  and  another  with  which  it  formed  a  junction  some  distance  from  where  it 
was  first  discovered  proved  not  only  to  be  much  larger  and  richer  than  those  the 
company  were  then  working,  but  far  better  than  those  at  the  Bruce  mines  which 
the  Montreal  company  ha  I  retained  in  their  own  hands.  As  the  uncovering  of  the 
veins  was  proceeded  with  it  became  evident  to  the  managers  of  the  Wei<t  Canada  mining 
company  that  they  would,  if  they  kept  their  course,  cross  the  western  boundary. 
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They,  accordingly,  very  judiciously  secured  a  lease  of  the  adjoining  Huron  Copper- 
bay   location.     I  can  only  say  generally  in  regard  to  this  enterprising  company's  The  Copper-bay 
operations  that  they  were,  so  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  carried  on  in  a  ^^'^^tJoj 
minerlike  manner  ;   such  engines,  machinery    and  ore-dressing  apparatus  as  the 
large  experience  of  the  London  managers  suggested  as  being  calculated  to  ensure 
suocessfol  resulta  were  sent  out  and  erected  at  the   mines.     So  great  were  the 
•difficulties,  and  so  heavy  was  the  cost  of  starting  and  opening  up  the  mines,  that 
notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  veins  no  dividends  were,  I  believe,  declared  for 
the  first  six  or  seven  years.     In  the  next  seven  years,  however,  under  the  energetic 
and  judicious  management  of  their  local  agents,  Mr.  James  Bennett  and  Captain 
William  Plummer,  several  dividends  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large  sum 
werepaid  to  the  shareholders.     In  view  of  the  early  termination  of  their  lease  of 
the  Wellington  mine  the  company  in  1864  or  1865  purchased  the  wh'>le  location, 
including  the  Bruce  mines,  from  the  Montreal  raining  company.     The  same  diffi- 
oilties  which  had  been  found  insurmountable  by  the  Montreal  mining  company  and 
its  managers,  and  under  which  they  had  been  obligeil   to  succumb,  to.i,'ether  with 
lower  p«ce8  for  copper,  began  to  tell  with  increasing  severity  on  the  West  Canada 
company ;  and  in   1867  or  1868  it  would  appeal*  that  the  results  had  not  been 
satisfactory,  for  at  that  period  Mr.  John  Taylor,  jr.,  of  London,  was  sent  out  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  property.  '  He  spent  six  weeks  at  the  mines  and  his 
report,  whioh  was  rendered  on  the  12th  of   September,   1868,   is  remarkable  not 
merely  for  its  ability,  but  for  its  general  fairness.     Mr.  Taylor  clearly  apprehended 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  profitable  w6rking  of  the  mines  when  he  says:  '*  It  is  p^JSwe*^ 
evident  that  the  three  main  points  you  have  now  to  contend  with  are,  (I)  the  very  workinff. 
heavy  cost  of  dressing ;  (2)  the  great  loss  of   copper  under  the  present  system  of 
washing ;  and  (3)  the  high  rate  of  freight  from  the  mines  home  to  England."     He 
made  two  sugestions  calculated  in  his  opinion  to  reduce  the  expenses  and  economise 
the  waste  of  copper.     These  wore,  (1)  to  smelt  the  ore  on  the  spot,    (2)  to  reduce 
the  copper  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  salt  process.      He  himself  favored 
smelting,  but  as  in  both  the  copper  would  be  obtained  in  a  metallic  state,  he  esti- 
mated the  saving  in  the  item  of  freight  alone  would  not  be  less  than  £7,000  or 
£8,000  sterling  per  annum.     In  addition,  however,  to  the  three  points  specially 
mentioned,  another  circumstance  only  slightly  alluded  to  in  Mr.   Taylor's  report 
moat  have    begun    before   this   time    to    exercise    an    adverse   influence    on  the 
leturns  from  the  mine.     No  one  who  saw  the  size  or  richness  of   the  veins  at  or 
Bear  the  surface  in  1865-56  could  fail  to  perceive,  on  perusing  that  part  of  the  report 
which  describes  their  appearance  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  various  shafts  and  stopes  in 
1868,  that  there  had  been  a  great  falling  off  both  in  the  size  and  the  richness  of  the 
▼eina  at  the  depth  of  40  or  50  fathoms.     Mining  operations  continued  to  be  carried 
<«itill  1876,  when  in  con?4equence  I  presume  of  the  continued  unsatisfactory  results 
work  was  susp^ended  and  has  not  since  been   resumed.     During  the  mining  excite- 
ment of  1846-47  a  number  of  other  locations  were  taken  up  on  the  north  shore  of 
lake  Huron.     Among  them  there  was  one  near  the  month  of  the  Whitefish  river  on 
which  at  least  one  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  10  or  15  fathoms,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  from  the  quantity  of  stuff  produced,  for  I  did  not  see  it  when  open. 
It  was  known  as  the  Wallace  mine,  and  owned  by  the  Upper  Canada  mining  com-  The  Wallace 
pany.    The  vein  contained  copper  pyrites  and  ore  of  nickel,  but  not  in  sufficient  mine, 
quantity  apparently  to  justify  further  expenditure.     I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
<iompany  had  a  location  on  Michipicoten  island,  where  considerable  work  was  done 
«n  a  vein  of  native  copper.     Some  mining  was  done  at  tho  Emerald  mine  on  the  The  Emerald 
Rankin  location,  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie.    The  ore  was  tlio  yellow  ore  of  copper,  and  >°ine- 
in  such  quantity  that  had  it  been  solid,  and  not  so  dispersed  throughout  the  gangue 
of  the  vein,  it  would  probably  have  received  a  more  thorougli  trial.     Several  locations  e^u^*}®?"  ^° 
▼ere  als  ►  taken  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Killaly  and  others  near  Echo  lake,  on  which  there 
were  good  sized  veins.     On  two  of  these  shalts  were  sunk,  but  which  1  think  did 
not  exceed  five  fathoms.     It  was  the  yellow  ore  in  a  gangue  of  white  quartz,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect  it  would  not  yield  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  copper.     Some 
▼ork  was  also  done  at  the  Begley  mine  on  the  north  side  of   Batchawana  bay, 
where  the  yellow  ore  of  copper  was  found  in  good  quantity  but  of  low  grade.     At 
none  of  these  mines,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  was  any  copper  dressed  and  sent  to 
market.     The  Quebec  mining  company  was  a  bonajide  Canadian  company,  organised 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Montreal  mining  company.     The  locations  of  this  com-  The  Quebec 
pany  were  all  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  on  Michipicoten  minini? 
island^  at   Point  aoi  Mines  or  Mica  bay.     Misled  by  surface  appearances,  and  to  ^??tui2«id 
«7  the  least  by  the  imprudent  advice  of   their  manager,  they  appear  to  have  failure. 
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commenced     operations    v^ith     great     spirit,    or    rather    recklessness  ;    a    lai-ge 
number    of    substantial    and    comfortable    dwellings    for    officers  and  men,  and 
other  buildings  such  as  storehouses,  offices,  blacksmiths'  and  carpenters'  shops  were 
^  erected  ;  a  gooii  overshot  water  wheel  and  ore  dressing  machinery  were  also   put 

up  ;  and  to  complete  all  one  or  two  copper  smelting  furnaces  were  built.  From 
the  large  force  employed  at  the  mine  1  should  think  that  a  good  deal  had  been  done 
underground  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  in  the  two  or  three  years  during  which  it 
was  worked.  In  the  fall  of  1S49  the  mine  was  taken  possession  of  for  a  short  time 
by  the  Indians,  who  were  dissatisfied  because  a  treaty  had  not  been  made  with  them 
for  the  surrender  of  thyir  rights  ;  but  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  following  year, 
and  no  further  trouble  was  occasicnied  by  them.  About  this  time  the  comi>any 
trie  \  to  sell  the  mine  in  England,  and  an  expert  was  sent  out  to  examine  it.  He 
reported,  1  have  been  told,  unfavorably.  At  all  events  the  mine  was  not  sold,  and 
in  1850  or  1851  operations  were  suspended  and  have  not  since  been  resumed.  The 
Quebec  company  must  have  expended  more  than  8100,000,  and  I  have  heard  that 
only  enough  ore  was  got  out  to  make  three  or  four  tons  of  copper.  It  is  probable 
that  there  might  be  more  or  less  poor  ore  that  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  dressing 
and  smelting.  Be  this  as  it  may,  f^r  I  only  speak  from  hearsay  in  regard  to  operations 
prior  to  1852,  the  returns  obtained  from  the  mine  were  unquestionably  very  small. 
Some  work  was  done,  I  believe,  on  Michipicoten  island,  but  the  result  was  not 
Piinte's  Bay  lo-  encouraging  and  operations  were  abandoned  there  also.  About  the  same  time  a 
®°"  company  called  the  British  North  American,  I  think,  di  1  some  mining  at  Prince's 

bay.     The  object  of  their  search  was  also  copper,  but  I  was  told  by  some  of  the 
miners  who  had  worked  there  that  it  appeared  to  them  more  promising  for  silver 
Point  ifamainse  than  copper.     It  als<;  was  abandoned  about  the  year  1850.     I  omitted  to  mention 
loMtion  terted.    that  in  185G-57  the  Mcmtreal  Mining  Co. ,  on  my  recommendation,  made  a  cautious 
trial  of  their  location  at  point  Mamainse,  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior.  The 
veins  so  far  as  discoverecl  were  neither  largo,  regular,  nor  well  defined,  but  the  dis- 
play of  ore  on  the  surface  was  tempting,  consisting  as  it  did  of  native  copper,  grey 
and  yellow  ores  of  copper  and  galena  or  lead  ore.     In  this  last  there  was  some 
twelve  ounces  or  more  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  native  silver  was  found  associited 
with  the  native  copper.     As  little  as  possible  was  spent  on  the  surface,  pending  the 
result  of  the  contemplated  mining  operations.     Considerable  costeaning  was  done 
and  five  shafts  were  sunk  to  depths  varying  from  14  to  60  feet  on  the  most  promis- 
ing veins.     From  one  shaft,  which  was  sunk  at  a  point  where  there  had  been  an 
Indian  digging,  about  1,400  lb.  of  native  cop[)er  was  obtained.     The  largest  piece-  ^ 
weighed  nearly  600  lb. ,  the  biggest  mass  that  had  been  got  on  the  north  shore  ^^ 
up  to  that  time,  if  not  since.     The  vein,  from  the  first  small  and  without  regular^ 
waIIs,  ran  out  almost  entirely  at  the  depth  of  10  fathoms,  and  as  it  was  costing  nearly;^ 
$200  a  fathom  to  sink  the  shaft  it  was  stopped  at  that  point.     Three  other  shafts-^: 
were  sunk  on  different  veins  on  the  same  trap  range  as  that  which  produced  th»  ^ 
native  copper,  but  only  grey  and  yellow  copper  ores  were  got,  and  these  not  in  sufti^^: 
cient  quantities  to  pay,  even  had  there  been  ore  dressing  machinery  on  the  spot 
The  fifth  shaft  was  on  a  native  coi)per  vein  on  another  range  of  trap  some  150  fathom 
to  the  east  of  that  last  mentioned — a  strong  bed  of  conglomerate  being  interpose 
between  them.     It  pr.)duced  at  first  some  nice  pieces  of  native  copper,  but  at  &■ 
feet  in  depth  the  vein  was  barren  of  metal,  although  still  ten  inches  in  width  ai 
carrying  good  mineral  soils  and  spars.    The  vein  of  silver-lead  was^too  small  to  wea 
rant  the  expense  of  sinking  more  than  a  few  feet  on  it.     In  view  of  the  compan; 
financial  condition,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  large  sum  would  be  necessary  to  thorougl 


test  the  mine  without  assured  profitable  results,  oj)erations  were  suspended  in  ISssscz)? 
the  amount  thus  expended  being  about  ^5,0<>0.     I  am  under  the  impression  that  ^^./le 
Silver  Islet  company  have,  since  their  acquisition  of  the  Montreal  Mining  Cc^_>.  s 
lake  Superior  property,  done  some  work  on  thisj  location,  but  with  what  results  I  ^mui 
u^°^°fn!e  tM^  unable  to  say.     Two  English  companies  have  engaged  in  copper  mining  on    't*he 
Michipicoten       north  shore  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.     One  of  these  properties  is  situated,    at 
island.  cape  Mamainse,  upon  a  location  immediately  adjoining  that  I  have  just  descril>©d. 

The  other  is  on  the  island  of  Michipicoten.     A  large  sum  of  money  has  been,  I 
believe,  spent  on  both  mines,  but  especially  upon  that  at  Mamainse.     The  ship- 
ments of  copper  have  been  relatively  insignificant      That  the  results  have  been 
Sudbury.  unsatisfactory,  to  the  shareholders  at  lejist,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 

that  at  both  these  mines  operations  have  now  been  suspended.  Of  the  copper  mines 
at  Sudbury  I  am  unable  to  say  anything  as  I  have  not  seen  or  examined  them.  This 
history  of  copper  mining  on  lakes  Superior  and  Huron  really  includes  all  or  nearly 
all  that  has  been  done  in  the  province.     At  least  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  part 
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of  Ontario  where  copper  mining  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  worth  mention- 
ing.    That  these  enterprises  have  almost  without  exception  resulted  disastrously  A  history  of 
cannot  be  denied,  however  conflicting  may  be  the  reasons  given  by  different  parties  **'*"'®8- 
before  the  Comission.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  would  have  been  very  much 
belter  for  the  stockholders  in  the  various  mines  if  the  three  million  dollars  worth 
of  copper  obtained  therefrom  had  still  remained  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  the  four  or  tive  millions  worth  of  gold  or  its  equivalent  expended  in  searching 
for  and  mining  this  copi)er  had  remained  in  their  pockets.     <.)ther  parties  may  have 
benefited,  but  the  men,  for  the  most  part   Canadians,  who  furnished  the  capititl 
clearly  have  not.     But  should  anyone  infer  from  the  uniformly  disastrous  results  of 
these  premature  mining  operations  that  the  mineral  resources  of  Ontario  so  far  as  But  no  cause  for 
copper  is  concerned  are  unimportant,  if  not  worthless,  1  must  beg  decidedly  to  differ         uragement 
from  him.     In  the  district  of  Algoma,  from  the  mouth  of  French  river  on  lake  Huron 
to  Pigeon  river  on  lake  Superior,  upwards  of  400  miles  in  a  straight  line  and  nearly 
double  that  distance  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  from  thence  north- 
ward to  the  height  of  land,  there  is  I  believe  no  considerable  area  in  which  copper- 
bearing  rocks  do  not  occur.     All  along  the  coast,  wherever  these  rocks  are  exposed 
to  view,  strings  or  veins  carrying  more  or  less  copper  may  be  found  at  short  inter- 
vals.    East  of  Goulais  bay  the  copper,  so  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  speak, 
is  always  found  in  the  form  of  sulphur«ts,  chiefly  copper  pyrites,  commonly  known 
as  the  yellow  ore.     West  of  Goulais  b;*y  we  And  the  same  ores,  together  with  more 
or  less  native  copper.     On  almost  every  considerable  lake  in  the  interior  indications 
of  copper  may  be  seen  if  the  copper-bearing  rocks  on  the  shores  be  examined  care- 
fully,   and    not  imfrequently  good  sized  veins  are  met  with  which  under  more 
favorable  conditions  would  be  considered  if  not  rich  at  any  rate  worthy  of  trial. 
Supposing  this  belt  in  which  copper-bearing  rocks  at  least  predominate  to  be  no  Extent  of  the- 
more  than  50  miles  wide,  we  have  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles  of  what  may  be  copper-bearing 
termed  copper-bearing  country  in  the  district  of  Algoma  alone.     It  is  true  that  many  ^^o^^^-T- 
of  the  strings  or  veins  are  small  and  irregular,  and  contain  so  little  copper  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  attention,  that  many  in  which  the  appearance  at  the  surface  is  promis- 
ing fail  at  a  trifling  depth,  and  that  even  those  veins  which  have  been  the  largest, 
niost  regular  and  the  richest  in  copper  at  and  near  the  outcrop  have  fallen  iff  greatly 
both  in  size  and  regularity,  as  well  as  in  the  (quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  at  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet.     Nevertheless  we  are  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  a  small  strip  of  this  copper-bearing  country,  two  miles  in  length  by  about 
kalf  a  mile  in  breadtb,  or  one  square  mile  m  all,  has  actually  produced  between 
40,000  and  50,000  tons  of  dressed  copper  ore,  worth  in  the  English  market  between 
two-and-a-half  and  three  million  dollars.     Nor  are  the  mines  on  this  single  section 
of  land,  though  of  course  poorer,  by  any  means  as  yet  nearly  exhausted.     It  is  not 
pretended  that  deposits  such  as  those  at  the  Bruce  mines,  the  Wellington  mines  and 
at  Su'lbury  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  this  mineral  belt,  nor  in  view  of  the  Probability  of 
extent  and  depth  of  the  loose  material  under  which  the  veins  are  in  most  parts  further  discove- 
entirely  hidden  can  it  be  expected  that  such  discoveries  will  be  of  very  frequent  p^t/o?  K^ng 
occurrence  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  all  human  probability  a  great  number  of  under  more  fa- 
such  veins  or  deposits  of  copper  ore  do  exist  in  this  belt  quite  as  rich  as,  if  not  ^orable  condi- 
richer  than ,  any  of  those  already  discovered,  and  that  from  time  to  time  as  the 
country  is  settled  many  of  them  will  be  found,  accidentally  or  otherwise.     I  hold 
therefore  that  this  field  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Ontario  is  iniuiensely  important 
^d  valuable  ;  where  so  much  copj>*)r  in  <|uantity  and  value  has  been  obtained  from 
such  a  limited  area,  how  much  may  not  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  whole  of 
this  c<^jpper-bearing  belt.     It  may   be  said,  and   with  some  show   of  reason,  that 
granting  many  millions  of  tons  of  copper  ore  may  be  contained  in  the  rucks  of  this 
niineral  belt,  of  what  possible  importance  or  value  can  it  be  to  the  province  if  it  is 
^  distributed  and  the  difliculty  and  expense  of  mining  be  so  great  that  when 
obtained  the  cost  of  getting  the  copper  shall  bo  found  to  have  exceeded  its  value. 
^ow  although  in  a  sense  this  may  and  doubtless  does  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
present  value  of  the  copper  in  tliis  belt,  the  prospective  value  to  the  province  may 
Nevertheless  be  very  great.     Were  we  compelled  to  mine,  dress  and  send  to  market 
this  copper  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  this 
countr}%  experience  has  demc»n3trated  that  it  could  only  be  done  at  a  loss      But 
^nder  the  more  favorable  conditions  that  will  surely  obtain  in  the  future  it  is  mor- 
^y  certain  that  many  of  these  deposits  of  copper  may  and   will  be  worked  most 
profitably,  and  thus  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  province.     In  order 
tp  make  this  clear,  let  us  suppose  the  Bruce  and  Wellington  mines  to  have  been 
Situated  in  England,  and  we  shall  see  how  much  more  favorable  the  conditions  would 
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have  been.  The  wages  of  the  miners  and  the  laborers  would  have  been  less  than 
one-half,  and  the  cost  of  mining  would  have  been  reduced  in  like  proportion.  The 
dressing  of  the  ores,  which  in  England  is  done  almost  entirely  by  young  women  and 
boys,  would  have  not  been  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  that  operation  in 
Canada.  The  expense  of  transportation  to  market  would  not,  I  consider,  have  been 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  freight  of  the  ore  from  Bruce  Mines 
t^)  Liverpool  or  Swansea  ;  in  addition  to  all  which  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
t<:)  bring  up  the  ores  by  dressing  to  more  than  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  copper  instead  of 
from  16  to  20  per  cent.,  thus  saving  no  only  expenses  but  a  very  large  quantity  of 
coj)per  unavoidably  lost  in  the  process.  Then  again  m  vchinery  and  all  kind  of  stores 
and  material  s  timber  excepted,  would  have  been  very  much  cheaper  in  England. 
From  all  these  circumstances  I  am  convinced  that  had  the  vein  at  the  Bruce  Mines 
and  the  Huron  Copper-bay  locations  or  others  of  the  like  character  and  richness 
been  situated  in  Cornwall,  or  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe,  they  would  unques- 
tionably have  yielded  the  fortunate  owners  very  large  profits.  Now  the  point  I 
wish  to  m»ke  is  this  :  if  our  Canadian  copper  mines  be  such  that  if  situated  in 
Europe  they  would  have  realised  very  large  profits  and  been  considered  very  valu- 
able, it  necessarily  follows  that  so  soon  as  those  favorable  c*)nditions  arrive  in  Ontario, 
then  at  all  events  if  not  before  will  copper- mining  in  this  province  become  profit-* 
able,  and  the  vast  deposits  of  that  metal  in  the  copper-bearing  belt  north  and  west 
of  the  great  lakes  become  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  valuable.  The  conditions 
most  necessary  to  profitable  mining,  whether  in  respect  of  labor,  of  materials  or  of 
transportation,  are  being  surely  if  not  rapidly  evolved  in  the  district  in  which  the 
mines  are  situated.  No  one  who  has  noted  the  growth  of  the  district  of  Algoma  in 
population  and  otherwise  during  the  last  30  or  40  years  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
fact.  But  on  broader  grounds  1  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  sooner  or  later 
all  the  disabilities  under  which  in  the  past  copper  mining  has  labored  will  be  removed, 
and  that  this  country  will  stand  in  just  as  good  a  position  as  England  herself  in 
regard  to  the  e^^onomical  and  profitable  working  of  her  mines.  In  addition  to 
cheaper  labor  than  was  obtainable  on  the  first  opening  up  of  the  country,  much  may 
be  expected  from  the  employment  of  labor  saving  machinery  in  our  mines.  The  use 
of  rock  drills  worked  by  steam  or  water  power,  the  substitution  of  dynamite  and 
other  m  )re  powerful  explosives  for  gunpowder,  the  employment  of  galvanic  batteries 
or  electricity  to  discharge  simultaneously  a  number  of  blasts  so  placed  as  to  produce 
the  greatejtt  possible  effect,  are  all  calculated  to  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  mining, 
even  if  wages  should  remain  the  same.  It  is  p  >S"<ible  also  that  improvements  may 
be  made  in  the  smelting  or  reduction  of  copper  fr  an  its  ores.  In  c  mcluding  my 
remarks  as  to  our  copper  deposits,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  warning  to  all 
engaged  or  about  to  engage  in  mining  enterprises,  especially  in  districts  where  the 
character  of  the  veins  at  a  considerable  depth  has  not  been  proved.  Not  a  dollar 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  unavoidable  should  be  expended  on  the  surface,  however 
promising  the  appearance  of  the  outcrop  may  be,  until  one  or  more  shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  at  least  fif  y  fathoms  and  levels  driven  each  way.  This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  where  form  ^r  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  veins  frequently 
become  smaller  and  poorer,  if  nob  altogether  barren,  at  a  very  trifling  depth.  Sur- 
face expen'iiture  is  utterly  wasted  and  becomes  a  dead  loss  when  the  mine  itself 
fails.  The  fewer  failures,  and  the  greater  number  of  dividend-paying  mines,  the 
more  attractive  will  be  the  industry  to  capitalists. 

William  Plummer — 1  have  bscn  c  >nnected  with  minini^  matters  in  the  lake 
Superior  flection  for  a  good  many  years.  I  was  engaged  at  the  Bruce  mines.  They 
began  operations  over  thirty  yeai-s  ago,  and  continued  for  about  twelve  years.  It 
is  twenty -one  years  since  I  left  There  are  two  mines  there,  the  Bruce  and  the 
Wellington.  Both  are  on  the  sfime  lode,  but  one  is  farther  west  than  the  other. 
The  Bruce  was  worked  by  the  old  Montreal  company,  and  the  Wellington  by  an 
English  company  and  English  capital,  the  latter  afterwards  acquiring  the  former 
by  purchase.  I  was  sent  from  England  to  manage  the  property.  The  Montreal 
company  first  commenced  operations  in  184S  ;  they  sold  out  to  our  company 
in  1864.  Ours  was  organised,  I  think,  in  1854  or  1855.  When  I  took  charge 
the  shafts  were  only  down  a  few  fathoms,  and  I  put  down  a  dozen.  We  had 
twro  principal  veins  upon  the  Wellington  and  three  upon  the  Bruce,  I  think. 
The  course  of  the  veins  was  north-west  and  south-east.  In  some  places  they  were 
3  or  4  feet  wide,  in  others  20  feet ;  greenstone  rock  formed  the  walls  on  both  sides . 
The  vein  matter  was  mostly  quartz.  The  deepest  shaft  was  about  60O  feet,  but  some 
were  not  more  than  15  fathoms.  Some  years  the  aggregate  sinking  per  year  of  the 
several  shafts,  was  about  100  fathoms  ;  and  the  driving  of  the  several  levels  156 
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fathoms,  and  over  1,500  lineal  fathoms  of  ore  stoped  out.    The  average  per  year  of 

nine  years  was,  of  stopings,  1,241  fathoms,  sinkings  87  and  drivings  113,  making  an 

average^  per  year  of  the  nine  years,  1,441  fathoms.     That  is  to  say,  there  was  a 

section  of  the  vein  taken  out  equal  to  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  by  a  length  of  144  on 

an  average  for  each  year.     Dykes  crossed  the  veins  at  different  angles,  more  or  lets 

at  right  angles.    They  were,  I  think,  of  more  recent  ^origin  than  the  veins,  and  I 

think  had   a   great  deal  to   do   with  the    richness  of  tslie  veins.     When  we   lost 

these   dykes    for    a   considerable    distance   the    veins/were   poor.       I   am   quite 

sure    there   is   still   an    abundance   of    ore    in   that    pi;*^/«;i-tv  ;    the   veins    have 

been  worked  for  a  mile   and  a  half  I  think,  but  there  iLi;«*purts  that  are  still 

unworked.     1    know    that  district    very  well,    and  I    know  •'ehaC^  -copper    occurs 

in    paying    quantities.      There    are    lots   of    other    veins    besides .'t^J08e    on   the 

Wellington    property.       Diorite    greenstone,    mostly    composed    uf,  ^'f^lapar    and 

hornblende,  in  grains,  is  the  copper-bearing  rock  of  the  district.     We  employed 

about  200  men  in  underground  mining.     Altogether  we  had  about  350  employed,  Laborers  and 

some   being    boys.     The   underground   men  were    paid    by    contract,    and   ma'de  rate  of  wages. 

about*  832  or  ^35  a  month.     Surface  men  were  paid  about  $1  a  day,  and  ^orntf      ^ 

got  more;  wages  increased  later  on — I  think  about  10  or  15  per  cent.    Once  raised,    '-'  '-^ 

wages  could  not  very  well  be  reduced.     We  had  steam  engines  for  crushing,  pump-       ' : 

ing  and  hoisting  purposes,  as  well  as  for  dressing.    The  drills  were  worked  by  hand.  '  -      . 

Some  time  after  1  left  reduction  works  were  put  up,  but  I  canot  tell  you  the  value  -'     -- 

of  the  ]>lant.     The  capital  subscribed  was  £200,000,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  '  ' 

mines  paid  very  handsomely.    J  do  not  think  the  books  <.f  the  company  can  be  got, 

as  during  my  time  we  had  a  riot  and  the  men  wrecked  the  offices  and  destroyed 

oar  books  ;    that   was   in   1863   or    1864.       For    many    years    the    mines    were 

very  productive,  and   yielded  some   2,500   to   3,500  tons   of   copper   ore   a  year. 

At  the  beginning   it   went   5   per   cent.,    but    later    it   was   only   3   per  cent.  ; 

it  grew   leaner   as   we    went   down.      The  ore  shipped  each  year  would  average  production  and. 

about  20    or   21    per    cent.       At   first   it   was    shipped   to   Liverpool,   but   most  market 

of  it  afterwards   was  sent   to  the  States,  where  we  continued   to    have  a   good 

market   till    the    war   broke   out.     Then  a  duty   of  5  cents  per  pound   was   put 

on  copper,  which  prevented   our  selling  in  the  States  and  injui'ed  us  materially. 

We  could  only  ship  through   the  States  in  bond,  and  this  caused  a  great  ^eal  of 

trouble,  anxiety  and  expense,  and  we  found  great  difficulty  in  working  it.     Up  to 

that  time  the  American  market  was  better  than  the  English.     That  lessened  the 

value  of  the  product,  and  then  the  price  of  copper  went  down  to  a  very  low  figure, 

so  that  about  the  time  we  closed  it  would  not  pay.     I  think  that  ^6,000,000  to 

17,000,000  i^ras  taken  out  altogether.     I  was  in  charge  twelve  years. 

Frank  Front — I  am  the  agent  in  charge  of   the  Wellington  com^mny's  property 
&t  Bruce  Mines.      Work  was  commenced  here  in  1858.      What  was  known  as  the  , 

old  Bruce  mines  were  formerly  owned  by  a  Montreal  company  ;  that  property  linj^ton  minee." 
pass©*!  into  our  hands  in  1869.  The  extent  of  «  ur  property  is  tN»o  miles  frontiige 
hytiveiniles  deef,  6,400  acres.  I  cannot  from  recollection  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  shafts  that  have  been  put  down  ;  the  greatest  depth  is  420  teet. 
The  vein  did  not  play  out  at  all  ;  it  continued  good,  in  fact  improving  to  the  end. 
^'e  did  not  find  any  native  copper.  The  veins  run  south-east  and  north-west, 
^'iiig  quartz  in  diorite.  They  are  from  6  to  20  feet  wide  and  were  pretty  uniform 
thri-ughoiit  ;  there  was  very  little  iron,  the  gangue  being  principally  quartz  and 
^liitle  spar.  The  wi<Iest  point  of  the  vein  we  woiked  was  26  feet,  where  it  formed 
ahorse,  I  cannot  say  what  it  cost  per  ton  to  mine.  W^e  generally  paid  about  ^35 
a  fathom,  the  ordinary  width  being  10  or  12  feet  ;  where  wider  we  paid  more.  It 
^oiild  co.st  about  §1.50  for  stoping,  and  then  there  was  tlie  driving  and  sinking 
hesides,  which  cost  much  more.  The  directors  are  John  Taj'lor  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 
The  capital  is  i*40,000  in  40,000  shares.  Some  changes  were  made  when  the  chemical 
^orks  were  established,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  position.  The  Huron 
C'l»I)er-bay  1<  cation  was  leased  and  worked  by  our  comj)any  for  a  number  oi  years. 
^'  McDonald  was  president  of  that  company,  but  1  think  he  is  now  dead. 

W.  H.  Plamiiur — On  the  Bruce  and  Wellington  copper  locations  there  were 
three  lodes.  The  north  and  west  lodes  were  not  far  apart  ;  not  more  than  a 
<juarter  of  a  mile,  and  they  were  tapped  at  dilferent  points.  The  work  closi'd  down  SMpmentaof 
about  1876.  In  the  good  times  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  was  shipped  in  steamers, 
Mid  vessels  came  direct  from  Swansea.  Some  was  shipped  in  bags,  but  more 
in  barrels,  as  the  company  had  a  barrel  fc-ictory  of  their  own.  The  bags  were 
/or  the  better  class  ore,  that  which  was  reduced.     Three   or   four  ships  a  year 
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came  from  England,  and  besides  that  they  shipped  by  the  local  steamers  to 
Buffalo,  Toronto  and  Montreal.  Afterwards  it  was  shipped  from  Montreal,  being 
carried  by  rail  to  there;  the  company  shipped  whichever  way  they  got  the  best 
rate. 

Edxcard  Nor r is — I  live^at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  represent  the  Lake  Superior 
Copper  company,  whose  w^r^s  are  at  Mamainse  and  the  head  office  in  London, 
Eng  and,  J.  A.  Hendry •tifasUlte  president  when  last  I  heard.  Daniel  N orris,  of 
Abchurch  chambers,  Londcui,  is  the  secretary.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
capital.  The  preseirt  (ipmpany  acquired  possession  from  the  Lake  Superior  Native 
Copper  company, thrc^ 'years  ago  last  winter.  The  property  is  60  miles  up  the 
shore  of  lake.Supti^iw,  and  consists  of  G,400  acres,  640  of  which  was  got  from  the 
Kincaid  ljL>CAtimi.  Work  was  commenced  by  the  Lake  Superior  Native  Copper 
Extent  of  mining  ^^'^P^^*^^*"j^^2.  Three  shafts  were  put  down,  the  original  No.  2  being  after- 
operations,  wards •ah^doned  and  made  into  a  ladder- way.  The  shafts  are  about  300  yards 
&pu,rt  on  the  vein.     No.  2,  the  one  near  the  lake,  is  320   feet,    No.  1  is  280  or  300 
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.  'Jeek,,  and  the  original  No.  2  is  60  feet.     There  are  four  levels  altogether,  but  I 
,  "^  ^,  .carlhot  give  you  the  distances.    We  have  two  hoisting  machines,  six  30  horse-power 
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boilers,  an  air  compressor,  dressing  machinery,  a  Ball  stamp  of  about  180  tons  a 
day,  column  jigs,  etc.  We  have  also  a  saw  mill  and  machine  shop.  The  machinery 
was  put  up  during  the  summers  of  1882  and  1883.  Work  was  stopped  about  1884, 
on  account  of  monetary  trouble.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  quantity  of  ore  taken  out  ; 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  dressed  ore  shipped.  The  country  rock  at  Mamainse 
is  conglomorate  of  the  Nipigon  series.  The  strike  is  about  10  degrees  west  of 
north.  The  w^alls  on  our  vein  are  trap,  but  the  rocks  are  very  irregular  ;  I  think 
the  conglomorate  forms  one  wall  of  our  vein,  and  the  trap  the  other.  The  width 
of  the  vein  on  the  surface  is  5  or  6  feet,  but  it  widens  below  to  about  18  feet ;  that 
is  speaking  from  recollection  ;  I  have  not  been  there  for  about  four  yeirs.  The 
percentage  of  copper  varied  very  much  ;  the  last  test  made  showed  seven-eighths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  native  copper.  It  is  a  dry  mine,  all  things  considered.  We  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  getting  labor  ;  our  miners  were  principally  paid  by  contract, 
and  the  price  was  about  ^20  a  foot  for  the  full  size  of  the  shaft,  8  by  20  feet.  The 
price  would  vary  according  to  the  (quality  of  the  rock,  and  this  was  about  the  lowest 
price  paid.  Ordinary  laborers  got  from  $1 .25  to  ^  1 .50  a  day.  The  greatest  number  of 
men  employed  at  our  mine  was  260,  including  76  choppers  ;  that  was  in  the  winter 
of  1883.  Something  less  than  100  of  them  were  miners.  In  (»ther  years  I  think 
about  160  men  were  employed,  except  the  first  year,  when  the  number  was  about 
100.  The  failure  was  mainly  due  to  extravagant  work.  We  were  new  hands  in  this 
country,  and  there  was  too  much  building  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mining. 
We  also  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  trying  to  run  a  passenger  boat.  The  old  com- 
pany went  into  liquidation  three  years  ago.  I  believe  if  they  had  money  enough  to 
go  on  for  three  or  four  months  more  they  would  have  weathered  it.  The  present 
company  have  done  no  mining,  but  they  acquired  the  property  with  a  view  to  work 
it.  It  is  composed  I  think  chiefly  of  the  old  men,  though  1  believe  a  number  of 
new  men  were  brought  into  it.  All  the  shares  were  never  issued.  The  facilities 
for  shipping  arc  not  good,  but  they  could  be  improved  by  getting  a  good  boat  on 
the  route.     It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  American  boats  were  allowed  to  call. 

H.  Trethdcey — I   was  in  charge  at  Mamainse.      We  wore  exploring,  and  did 
not  go  on  with  regular  developing.     The  indications   were   very  good,  the  highest 
assays  showing  7,000,  15,000  and  20,()00  ounces  to  the  ton  ;  that  was  selected  rock. 
We  only  got  a  small  pocket  and  took  out  about  $150  worth.     There  is  silver  there 
in  paying  quantities.     We  found  native  copper,   black  and  red  oxide,  and  grey 
ore  that  assayed  GO  per  cent,  copper  ;  wo  did  not  find  that  in  large  quantities.     I 
believe  there  is  a  j^ood  property  there.     The   company  spent  about  $25,000  or 
^0,000.     The  deepest  shaft  was  874  ^eet  and  tlie  longest  level  350  feet.     We  sank 
seven  shafts  from  35  foet  to  87  i  feet.     The  level  of  350  feet  was  driven  through  a 
belt  o*  amygdaloid   and   con^^lomorate,  and  the   vein  was  from  4  to  12  feet  wide. 
There  was  about  three-cpiarters  of  one  i>er  cent,  of  copper.     The  87  f^ot  shaft  was 
on  the  vein.      We  traced  the  vein  for  half  a  mile,  12  feet  wide.     It  carried  native 
copper,  red  oxide,   black    oxide,  green    carbonate   and   native   silver.     I'  know  of 
quite  a  number  of  veins  farther  in  ;  the}'  form   deep  depressions  in  t'le  rock  on 
the  surface.     The  dykes  on  the  shore  run  south-east  and  north-west,  and  inland 
some  are  east  and  west.     The  veins  which  cut  the  dykes  are  almost  due  north  and 
south,  and  the  dip  is  45*^  towards  tiie  lake.      I  believe  that  to  be  a  good  country 
for  grey  copper  ore  and  silver. 


J.  S.  Williams — The  Michipicoten  mine  wns  originally  the  property  cf  the 
l^ebec  Land  and  Alining  Co.,  which  did  a  little  prospecting  along  tile  bock  of  the 
Tein.  About  18a2  it  passed  intji  the  hands  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Co.,  ti 
vhuse  headquarters  were  at  London,  Eng.,  their  capital  being  £100,000.  I  think  ™ 
thev  began  work  the  same  jcar  and  carried  on  for  about  three  yean?.  Thoy  sank 
a  nuiin  aiiaft  400  feet— Bonner  shaft  400  feet.  Batter's  shaft  SOO  feet,  Offire  shaft  06 
or  TO  feet.  They  also  did  a  good  deal  of  drifting.  No.  1  at  200  feet  level  was  about  „ 
60O  or  TOO  feet.  No.  2  at  280  feet  was  500  feet,  and  No.  H  at  SCO  feet  was  300  or 
400  feet.  In  Bonner  shaft  they  croas-cutted  and  drifted  about  000  feet.  The  vein 
runs  nearly  east  and  west  in  amygdaloid  and  trap  the 
total  depth,  dipping  south  62°  fioni  the  vortical.  It 
is  composed  of  quartz,  calcite,  epidotu,  iron  pyrites 
and  native  copper.  The  latter  occurs  in  masses  of  ■ 
from  40  to  50  pounds  to  minute  particles  of  very  fine  TI 
shot  anil  leaf  copl)er.  The  mineralised  part  of  the 
■  1  is  principally  on  the  hanging  wall,  but  occasion- 
ns  through  it.  The  vein  ranges  in  width  from 
o  six  feet  and  is  pretty  regular  as  to  si^e,  but 
■s  vi-ry  considerably  as  to  productiveness— at  some  m 
irged  with  copper.  A 
but  no  portion  of  it 
1  it  still  lies  on  the 
three  or  four  years 
nds,  The  machinery 
24  n  h  Cornish  rolls,  four 
ddles  for  dressing,  aU  ^ 

Le,  with  four  upright  i« 
sed  by  Mr.  Matthews, 
mayor  of  Liverpool,  who  carried  on  the 
luperintendent  of  tlie  works  during  nine 
as  sunk  a  further  distance  of  20l'  feet. 
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lurka  about  a  year  and  a  half.     I  wa 
months  ot  tliat  time.     The  main  shaft 
patdowni  a  winze  55  feet,  drifted  No.  3  level   150  feet  west.  No.  4  about  100  feet. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of   the  old  mine  a  parallel  vein  of  con 
^omi^rate  exists,  still  in  the  amygdaloid  and  trap,  with  an  averi^e  width  of  sevei 
fe«t.     We  sank  40  feet  on  that  vein  and  tested  it  with  a  diamond  drill  250  feet . 
t  considerable  quantity  of  native  copper  was  found,  and  more  evenly  disseminated 
thia  in  the  old  mine.     A  band  of  red  sandstone  underlies  the  foot-wall  of  this  ve'~ 
The  vein  matter  resembles  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  more  than  any  other  I  have  se 
Mi.  Matthews'  death  ocoured  in  June  or  July,  1887,  and  the  works  were  shut  do 
U  the  end  of  July.     This  summer  Mr.  Coxens  is  acting  f'lr  the  estate  and  has 
Americitn  syndicate  examining  the  property.     The  total  area  of  property  is  about 
I     t«nu|uare  miles. 

I  H.  P.  ifclHioiA—My  residence  is  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  I  am  secretaryand  treas- 

urerof  the  Canadian  Copper  Co.     The  company  was  organised  Januar}^  5th,  1886;  its 
I        capital  *tock  is  82,000,0(10,  all  subscribed  and  paid  for.     The  properties  of  thecom- 
{xny  are  situated  in  Blezard,  Creighton,  McKim  and  Snider  townships,  district  of 
Algonia.  and  have  a  total  area  of  about  10,000  acres.     It  is  difficult  to  determine 
"bich  of  the  pro8pect<irs  made  the  first  discoveries  ;  at  least  a  dozen  difflerent  per- 
sons were  upon  these  properties  about  the  same  time,  and  we  do  not  know  who  tirst 
found  the  minerals.     The  cut  through  the  small  deposit  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacilio  railway,  about  three  miles  west  of  Sudbury,  was  perhaps  the  tirst  thing  done 
to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  copper  ores  existed  in  the  country,  but  not  enough 
naa  found  there  to  warrant  sutbcient  expenditures  of  money  to  determine  Its  possi- 
ble value.     The  ore  occurs  in  a  series  of  parallel  lens-shaped  deposits  in  a  formation 
(hat  appears  to  be  principally  diorite.     The  deposits  extend  more   or  loss  promi- 
nently through  a  tract  of  scvoral  milt^s.     The  ore  is  copper  pyrites  accompiinied  by 
considerable  pyrrhotite,  the  Litt«r  carrying  nickel  in  greater  or  less  quantitie.t,  and 
the  gaiigue  being  principally  felB])ar  and  diorite.     It  is  difltcult  to  get  mineral  and 
laborers  on  account  of  the  isolated   position  occupied  by  the  mines.     Tlie  men 
employed  are  largely  Cornish  atid  Welsh,  and  they  are  paid  monthly  in  cash. 

/>r.  Edward  Pfle.T),  jr — Openings  have  been  made  in  the  Stiibio,  Evans  and 
Cuppor-clifF  mineH  at  Sudbiiry,  and  at  four  or  live  other  openings  t<i  prove  the  veins. 
At  Copt>er-cliff  agreat  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  some  825,000  or  $30,000  having 
been   expended.     A  shaft  has  been  sunk  down  about   3oO  feet  on  the  vein,  and 
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drifts  have  been  run  at  riglit  angles  to  tlie  shaft  5(X)  or  600  feet.  A  great  deal  of 
surface  quarrying  has  also  been  done.  On  the  Evans  mine  the  shaft  has  been  sunk 
to  a  tlepth  of  85  feet  and  two  drifts  have  been  conmienct  d,  being  now  about  0  feet. 
There  has  also  been  a  small  amount  of  surface  quarrying  done.  At  the  Stobio  two 
tunnels,  each  of  30  or  4^  feet,  have  been  run  in  and  work  has  been  done  as  seen 
by  the  members  of  the  Commission.  At  this  mine  we  have  a  three-drill  com- 
pn.»8sor  to  work  three  air  drills,  a  large  stone  break^^r.  the  necessary  pumps,  etc. 
At  the  Copper-cliff  we  have  a  six-drill  compressor,  a  large  hoisting  engine,  a  rock 
brwiker,  a  rock  house  for  separating  ore,  various  pumps  and  all  necessary 
machinery.  At  th  *  Evans  a  three-drill  compressor  will  be  put  up  in  about  a  week,, 
also  a  breaker,  and  there  will  be  a  very  large  rock  house,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  when  it  is  finished.  I  think  we  can  dress  a  good  deal  of  our  ore  to  20  per  cent. 
Speaking  in  a  wholesale  way  I  think  it  will  show  about  2  J  per  cent,  nickel  and  3  per 
cent,  copper.  The  Newfoundland  ore  is  something  similar  to  oui-s.  but  does 
not  contain  any  nickel  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mineral 
deposits  here  run  through  t-  e  country  something  like  a  string  of  sausages,  >vith  a 
long  space  of  string  between  each  sausage.  As  we  go  down  it  seems  to  narrow  and 
then  widen  out  again.  There  seems  to  be  some  connection  between  the  de|X)sits, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  properly  called  fissure  veins  ;  I  would  call  it  a 
mineralised  belt,  with  minerals  concentrated  in  it  at  certain  points.  It  is  a  hard 
region  to  prospect  on  account  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  country,  and  ownng  to 
the  fact  that  the  rr)cks  do  not  crop  up  well.  If  this  were  in  the  United  States 
thousands  of  prospectors  would  be  here  on  the  strength  of  what  has  already  been 
done. 

Fraticis  Sperry — We  have  had  10  per  cent,  nickel  in  special  samples  of  the 
Canadian  Copper  company's  mines;  that  was  the  highest  in  the  pure  pyrrohtite;  the 
average  would  be  G  per  cent.  The  average  in  the  general  body  of  ore  is  I  think  4 
to  6  per  cent,  copper  and  8  to  4  per  cent,  nickel.  In  making  a  shipment  we  make 
an  analysis  ;  in  the  shipment  to  New  York  it  showed  7  per  cent,  copper  and  3  per 
cent,  nickel.  That  was  a  shipment  of  about  3,000  tons.  We  have  on  the  dumps 
now  about  5,000  tons. 

F.  Atuirews — I  have  been  in  the  Sudbury  district  since  the  beginning  of  April. 

I  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted  with  mining  since  1  was  13  years  of  age,  both  in . 

mining  schools  and  elsewhere.     I  received  my  education  in  Cornwall  and  "Dftvnn^ 
England.     I  was  also  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London.     I  have  had  expe^ 
rience   in  the  west,  in  Mexico,   South  Africa  and  Australia.     I  have  been  iji  almos-^^, 
all  kinds  of  mines,  except  coal  mines.     I  think  it  is  too  early  yet  to  give  an  opinio 
as  to  the  prospects  for  mining  in  the  Sudbuiy  district.     I  cannot  Siiy  what  miuera' 
are  in  paying  quanti lies,  but  I  am  pleased  with  some  parts  of  the  district.     T 
surface  deposits  are  splendid,  but  there  is  no  deep  mine  yet  to  prove  how  it " 
below.     At  the  Evans  mine  they  started  with  the  diamond  drill  at  a  depth  of  ISiS 
feet  with  very  satisfactory  results,   though  1  do  not  think  the  drill  is  at  all  a  f 
test  of  a   mine.      At  the  Copper-cliff  they  have  tested  down   to  nbout  300  fe 
and  we  will  shortly  know  more  about  it  ;    it  may  improve,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
will.     1    do   not   know    of    any  other    companies     besides  the    Canada    Cop}^     jt 
Co.    and    the   Vermilion    Co.    that   have  done   any   real   work.       Prospectors  J, 

nothing  more  than  put  in  a  few  shots  to  test  the  nature  of  the  veins.     It  is  a  vt=^j^Tj 
hard  country  to  jirospect.     We  emph^y  32  miners  at  the  Copper-cliff  and  1-  at  fc — Jie 
Evans  ;  we  work  night  and  day  and  ttie  shift  is  ten  hours.      We  have  not  had  b=r^ny 
dilliculty  in  getting  a  supply  of  skilled  labor.     We   pay  outside  men  81.40,  miis.  ^ra 
ab  ut  81.75,  and  machinists  r^2.    The  shafts  and  drifts  are  sunk  by  contract.    8om*^  of 
those  working  by  contract  make  as  high  as  82.75  and  83  per  day.     The  rock,  psfc^x'ti- 
cnlarly  at  the  Evans,  is  diorite  and  is  very   hard  to  blast.     At  the  Copper-cliff     tihe 
angle  of  incline  is  45  d  grees. 

James  Stobie — In  Denison  there  appears  to  be  more  schist  accompanying     the 
diorite  than  at  Sudbury.     In  the  No.  1  shaft  of  the  Vermilion  the  vein  is  bct\*'een 
schist  and  diorite.      Where  copper  and  galena  have  been  found,  more  or  le8S^g^<>ld 
and  silver  have  been  found.     The  course  is  generally  north-wist  cand  south-west ; 
there  are  exceptions  h  »wever  to  that,  the  Lady  Macdonald  and  the  Copper-clifi. 
In  these  the  course  is  north  and  south.     Therjo  is  a  considerable  distance  hetweeja 
them,  but  I  think  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  same  deposit.     In  some  places  m 
the  belt  the  diorite  itself  is  rich  enough   to  be  worked  ;  in  other  places  it  is  not ;  i* 
varies  very  much.     There  seems  to  be  any  number  of  places  where,  if  handled  wit^ 
economy,  mining  should  pay. 
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Robert  Hedtey — The  specimens  of  copper  I  examined  have  not  been  repre- 
sentative, but  I  think  picked  specimens  ;  some  have  gone  very  high,  as  high  as  23  CompoBitiou  of 
and  24  per  cent.,  some  15  and  17  per  cent.,  and  some  lower.  In  almost  all  cases  I  Sudburj-  prt». 
fomid  nickel  associated  with  the  copper,  either  intimately  or  lying  side  by  side.  I 
have  assayed  for  nickel  and  have  found  from  1  to  25  per  cent.  ;  but  only  as  high  as 
25  per  cent,  in  one  case,  and  that  was  from  the  Vermilion  shaft  No.  1  ;  there  was 
6  per  cent,  copper.  I  have  tested  for  cobalt  and  found  it  existed  with  nickel. 
With  some  c(>p[)er  ores  I  have  found  gold  and  silver  in  small  quantities,  and  a  trace  of 
other  metals.  Ores  are  largely  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  and  pyrrhotite  which 
ap[)ears  to  carry  nickel. 

John  B  'hcock — I  discovered  copper  with  nickel  on  lot  10  in  the  5th  concession 
of  Donison.  I  think  it  carries  gold  too.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  myself  and  Ores  In  Denison, 
McCormack,  whom  I  had  to  get  to  take  it  up.  The  vein  runs  north-east  and  south-  J^d^lSrbimk^'* 
west ;  the  country  rock  is  hornblende  and  a  kind  of  micaceous  slate.  I  have  but  a  very 
conmion  knowledge  of  rocks.  In  Waters  I  discovered  what  I  think  is  copper  and 
nickel,  but  it  has  not  been  assayed  as  yet ;  I  have  not  taken  up  the  lot.  In  Snider 
I  found  two  deposits  of  nickel  and  copper  close  to  each  other,  on  lots  3  and  4  in 
the  Ist  concession.  Those  lots  have  been  taken  up  and  we  have  done  some  explo- 
ratory work.  There  a -e  two  veins,  both  about  10  feet  wide,  their  course  being 
north-east  and  south-west.  In  Fairbank  I  found  i)yrites  with  little  specks  of  galena. 
I  don't  think  it  is  rich,  but  it  might  pay  if  a  man  were  able  to  work  it. 

R4)bert  McConmick — I  live  at  Sudbury  and  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  two 
years  prospecting  in  this  district  from  Snider  to  Denison.  I  have  a  copper  loca-  Locationa  in 
tion  on  lot  10  in  the  5th  of  Denison  ;  it  is  something  like  the  Krean  location,  of  gn^Jj^" 
which  I  think  it  is  a  continuation.  There  is  copper  on  lot  4  of  the  Ist  of  Snider  ; 
it  ia  of  the  same  kind  but  not  so  large  as  the  deposit  cm  the  Krean  location. 
Copper  occurs  in  the  green  rock.  In  Snider  it  is  a  kind  of  green  rock  on  one  side 
and  grey  upon  the  other.  • 

Geonje  Shaw — In  the  townsliip  of  Graham,  on  lot  6  in  the  3rd  concession,  we 
find  some  very  good  lodes  that  the  mining  engineer  says  in  his  report  form  a  con-  Locations  in 
tiuuation  of  the  Vermilion.  We  are  about  stocking  that  for  8100,000.  On  6  in  the  G'«^"°- 
3rd  we  have  alluvial  gold.  On  12  in  the  5th,  which  we  also  hold,  there  is  copper, 
an  assay  of  which  by  Mr.  Heys  of  Toronto  shows  27  per  cent,  copper  and  $96.40 
of  guld  per  ton.  The  vein  I  understand  is  live  feet  wide.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  McConnoll  lode,  and  goes  across  this  location  into  the  next. 
There  is  very  little  doing  because  each  man  is  waiting  for  his  neighbor  to  develop, 
and  then  hopes  to  make  something  out  of  his  own. 

D.  W.  Btitterfidd — I  think  from  the  indications,  as  far  a^  we  have  gone,  that 
copper  exists  in  paying  quantities  at  the  Vermilion  1  )cation.  Our  ore  runs  25  to  The  Vermilion 
30  per  cent,  copper,  besides  other  metals.  I  have  been  told  it  contains  nickel  and  mining?  works, 
platinum,  or  other  metal  of  the  platinum  group.  As  to  the  copper  on  the  hill,  I 
cannot  yet  say  whether  it  is  a  vein  or  not.  I  think,  however,  there  is  a  large  body 
of  ore  there,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the  development  so  far.  I  think  as  we  get 
deeper  down  we  will  get  more  water,  as  the  rock  is  not  as  close  grained  as  at  the  gold 
^'ein.  I  do  not  expect  we  will  have  any  trouble  till  we  get  down  100  feet,  and  then  I 
think  we  c;in  handle  it  with  a  j)ump.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  serious  difficulty. 
In  our  mine  hert*  we  have  the  copper  in  different  forms — blue,  grey  and  yellow 
copper,  and  also  some  nntive  copper.  There  is  some  iron  pyrites  with  the  copper, 
aonie  gold,  some  quartz  and  som^;  arsenical  pyrites  1  think,  quartzite  that  carries 
gold  and  a  small  amounr.  of  silver  mixed  up  with  the  vein  matter,  hornblende, 
platinum  and  nickel.  No  copper  ore  has  been  shipi)ed  as  yet  and  it  is  not  deter- 
^lined  where  we  will  send  it  for  reduction. 

Jvi<eph  RioprJItj — I  am  interested  in  about  l,2i)()  acres  of  mining  property  in 
the  township  of  Denisnn  ;  our  lots  are  in  ranges  4  and  5.  The  owners  of  the  Copper  and 
property  are  Tough,  McDonald  and  myself.  W^e  discovered  minerals  on  the  pro- P^*i®M*'^'*°°" 
P^rty  in  IsSf)  and  1887  ;  we  discovered  mineral  on  every  lot  we  purchased,  the 
principal  minerals  being  copper  and  nickel.  We  discovered  gold  on  lot  9  in  the  5th. 
The  copper  shows  generally  on  the  surface  and  is  in  vein^".  We  have  openings  on 
^l  the  lots,  but  have  n(^t  sunk  a  shaft  to  anv  depth.  We  found  some  copper 
**8ociated  with  and  some  without  nickel.  The  only  gold  was  that  on  lot  9, 
and  I  cann<»t  .<ay  that  was  a  vein  ;  it  was  only  a  little  native  gold  picked  up  when 
^e  were  opening  for  copper.  I  place  no  value  upon  the  gold  at  all.  I  have  visited 
^he  copper  regions  of  lake  Superior,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  best  copper  section 
ill  the  world.     We  have  had  some  of  the  copper  ores  analysed  by  Mr.  Donald  of 
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Montreal  ;  it  was  an  analysis  of  the  lot  we  disposed  of  to  a  copper  company  since, 
and  showed  34  per  cent.  That  was  in  the  township  of  Snider.  The  veins  vary 
very  much  ;  in  some  places  we  can  hardly  call  them  veins.  We  found  ore  going 
right  across  the  township  from  north  to  south  and  cropping  up.  Wherever  the 
vein  cropped  up  we  purchased  as  soon  as  we  had  developed  enough  to  show  that  we 
were  right.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  vein  a^  the  word  is  generally  used  ;  it 
usually  occurs  as  an  overflow,  sometimes  showing  pretty  well  on  top.  We  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  copper  and  hardly  deem  it  necessary 
to  have  any  analysis. 

Henry  Ranger — I  have  discovered  copper  on  lot  12  in  the  4th   concession  of 
Denison,   on  lots  9  and   1 1  in  the  oth,  on  8  in  the  6th,  on  8  in  the  4th,  and  on  1 
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»»«n«*>ni  »»»Wor  a^d  ()  i^  the  5th.     In  Snider,  on  12  in  the   6th,   I  found  copper.     In  Graham   I 
mm  Qn  wn.       digcovored  iron  pyrites  on  12  in  the  3rd  and  on  12  in  the  4th  I  found  a  quartz  vein 
containing  copper  pyrit<?s  and  galena. 

James  Miller — The  copper  in  the  township  of  Drury  is  a  mountain  and  extends 
about  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  About  a  mile  further  to  the  north-west  it  crops 
out  again  ;  there  is  any  amount  of  copper  there.  It  appears  to  be  decomposed  as 
far  as  can  be  seen.     The  rock  is  diorite. 

Edward  Moore — I  am  a  lumber  merchant  and  am  interested  in  mining  proper- 
ties at  Straight  Lake,  west  of  the  township  of  Moncriof  and  46  miles  west  of 
Sudbury.  Copper  was  first  discovered  there  a  year  ago  last  fall,  and  about 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  galena  was  discovered.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  galena 
occurs  near  the  copper,  but  it  cannot  be  a  mile  away.  I  am  speaking  from  what 
my  brother  told  me. 

GOLD. 

Of  the  localities  in  which  gold  has  been  found  in  Ontario,  the  Commission 
Oold  roffioni.  visited  gold  carrying  veins  in  the  Madoc  or  Mai  mora,  Denison  and  Lake-of- 
the- Woods  districts.  Evidence  was  obtained  in  addition  to  the  above  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Huronian  mine  in  Moss  township,  west  of  Port  Arthur,  and  to 
many  veins  in  the  region  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  which  are  said  to  carry  gold  in 
paying  quantities.  All  these  are  in  the  Huronian  formation,  if  the  first 
mentioned  can  be  so  included. 

The  Eichardson  gold  mine  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Madoc,  in  the 
mobArdaon  gold  county  of  Hastings,  near  the  line  of  the  Ontario  Central  railway.  No  work 
is  now  going  on,  but  recently  some  parties  have  been  exploring  the  old 
workings  and  opening  new  ground.  Very  promising  looking  rock  had  been 
taken  out  and  was  lying  on  the  dump.  The  vein  stuff  consists  of  quartz  with 
some  iron  pyrites ;  dolomite  and  calcspar  also  occur  in  patches,  and  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  excavated  matter.  Talcose  schist  appears  to  form  one 
side,  and  strikes  with  the  greenstone  and  gneissoid  rocks  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction,  the  dip  being  at  some  places  70°.  The  vein  is  not 
visible  at  the  surface.  A  very  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Vennor  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  this  place  is  given  in  the  Geological  Survey  report  of 
1869,  together  with  a  great  many  analyses  and  tests  of  ores  in  this  district. 
Fig  10.  is  a  section  of  that  country  drawn  by  Mr.  Vennor  : 
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The  property  of  the  Canada  Consolidated  gold  mining  company  at 
Deloro,  in  the  township  of  Marmora,  was  visited  by  the  Commission,  but  tbe 
mine  is  now  idle  and  full  of  water.     Some  extracts  taken  from  a  paper  by 


R.  P.  Kothwelt,  editor  of  the  New  York  Engioeering  and  Mining  Jonmal, 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  may  be  given  aa 
descriptive  of  it : 

About  thirty  miles  nnrth  of  the  city  of  Belleville,  in  the  township  of  Mikrmora, 

Ontario,  there  in  found  a  belt  of  gold-bearing  quartK  veins  which  present  (jeoiogica'i  ' 

mineralcigical  and  economic  features  of  great  intereat  to  the  profeaaion..    The  district  *■**  P™P«*r. 

in  which  these  veins  nre   found   is  characterise  as  a   rolling   country,    with   low 

rounded  hilU  of  svenitic  granite,  overlain  on  the  flanks  ot  the  hills  by  Silurian 

hmestone  which  lies  in  nearly  horizontal  beds,  and  in  some  places  is  so  Sue  in 

t*£ture  as  to  afford  lithographic  stone  of  a  fair  quality.      The  gold-beiring  veins 

run  north  and  south  through  this  belt  of  sjenitic  granite  and  are  quart^.-lillod,  true 

£%9ures,  vith  micaceous  or  talcoid  slates  forming  the  walls  of  andhorsesin  the  veins. 

This  talci>se  slaty  rock  is  evidently  the  proiluct  of  the  cheniical  decomposition  of 

the  syeni  e  along  the  fissures,  the  quartz  being  segregated  from  the  country  rock 

into  the  veins,  and  the  hornblende  of  the  syenite  furnishing  the  magnesia  of  the 

talcoid   slates.      The   veins,    besides   quartz,    cmtain   slao   as   gan'^'ue   crystallised 

cslcspar  and  occasionally  ciy^tallised  lilack  mica.       The  ore  scattere<l  thriiugh  ihis 

gaogue,  in  heavy  bands  in  some  places  and  in  detached,   well   formeil   crystals  at 

other  points,  is  an  arsenical  sulphuret  of  iron  (mispickel)  having  a  coinposition  of 

about  ob  per  cent,  of  iron  and  25  per  cent  of  arsenic,  and  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of 

mlphur.     This  mispickel  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  for  which  the  mines 

ate  worked,  but  free  Kold  is  also  found  scattered  through  the  quartz  in  small  leave* 

and  gr.LinB,  and  it  is  alsn  found  showing  freely  at  times  in  the  mispickel  itself  .   .  . 

Snme  four  or  five  parallel  veins   have  been   proved   to  exist  in  a  belt  o(  500  or 

6)0  feet  in  width,  running  through  the  property  of  this  company  for  a  lenijth  of 

over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  while  the  main  vein  has  been  opened  on  adjoining 

properties,  making  a  totAl  proved  length  of  this  great  hssure  of  about  three  miles  on 

tJie  vein,  a  fact  which,  next  to  actual  sinking,  may  be  considered  the  best  proof  of 

tha  continuance  in  depth  of  the  veins.   .   .   .     They  have  shown  this  vein  to  have  a 

thiikneaa  exceeding  20  feet  in  many  places,  and  averting  probably  8  or  10  feet, 

while  the  middle  and  west  veins,  though  smaller,  have  still  apparently  a  thickness 

of  3  feet  and  upwards. 

.Average  o[  108  sampleK,  &15  tuna  GatUng  ore,  asaayed  by  A.  TEiiea,  813.37  gold  per  ton. 
Ch«k  assays  by  Prof.  Richards  of  B.»ton.  and  Gifford  of  New  York,  ?H.76. 
Awrage  value  Gatiing  ore.  east  vein.  114.06  per  ton, 
-Yrenge  samples,  aggregating  63  tons,  TuCtle  ahaft,  east  vein,  821.88. 
Avenge  sampleH,  aggregating  12  ton!<,  middle  vein.  $30.83. 

Some  of  the  washed  ore  was  treated  by  ehlorination  under  pressui-o  (Mears' 
fxea)  and  practically  nearly  the  full  lire  assay  was  obtained.  Even  including  the ' 
™  ia  flue  dust  in  roasting  in  the  revolving  hearth,  an  ore  which  assayed  less  than 
(llpetton  yielded  net  in  thq  bullion  91  per  cent  of  the  fire  assay,  po  that  it  la 
""ought  that  by  care  in  roasting  from  93  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  concen- 
'™'«»can  be  rogularly  obtained. 

The  accompanying  sections  of  the  GatUng  mines  (Fig.  11)  are  by  Mr. 
"■  H.  Stretch,  M.E.     Since  Mr.  Rothwell's  report  large  ehlorination  works,  chiorinaUaii 
ith  chambers  for  collecting  the 
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have  been  erected, 

3  stated  that  they  could  put  forty 

ons   per   day  through   a    Blake 

rusher.        The    ore    was    next 

Ijroken    by    Cornish    rolls,    con- 

trated,  and  the  concentrates 

und  by  mill -stones,  after  which 

material  was  roasted  and  the 

j.io_  II  arsenic  caught  in  chambers.    The 

nuted  concentrates  were  put  into  a  barrel  with  free  chlorine  gas  and  revolved 

tW  washed  and  the  gold  deposited  from  the  solution.    The  process  ia  described 
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more  fully  by  Charles  W.  Wilmot  in  his  report  in  the  Geological  Survey 
publication  for  1882-3-4,  Part  4.  The  tailings  from  this  process  are  now 
being  lun  over  a  table  containing  mercury  in  the  riffles  and  oscillating  90  per 
minute.  Sodium  amalgam  and  nitrate  of  mercury  are  put  in  with  the 
mercury,  and  also  a  few  grains  of  copper  filings  after  the  nitrate  of  mercury 
is  added.  The  filings  keep  the  mercury  from  flowering.  It  is  found  that  either 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  the  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere — for  in 
the  case  of  all  these  veins  free  gold  is  found  for  a  certain  depth  down — the 
gold  has  been  liberated,  and  by  the  process  just  described  they  get  from 
$3.50  to  $6  per  ton  from  the  refuse  tailings.  The  local  opinion  is  that  the 
concentrates  have  not  been  ground  fine  enough  to  let  the  chlorine  have  full 
action. 

The  only  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  visited  by  the  Commission  in  Denison 

DMiMn  town-    township  were  those  at  the  Vermilion  mine  and  on  the  Vermilion  river.     At 

^  the   former  place  the  vein  runs  east  and  west  in  a  close  grained  quartzose 

dioritic  rock,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron  pyrites  scattered  through  the  quartz. 

The  vein  matter  appears  intimately  mixed  with  the  wall  rock  in  stringers^ 

Ttrmiiion  mine,  without  having  clearly  defined  walls.    The  gold  occurs  apparently  indifferently 

in  the  quartz  and  wall  rock,  specimens  of  the  diorite  being  found  interlaced 

with  the  gold  wire.     It  is  found  in  the  quartz  in  the  usual  manner,  imbedded 

in  branch-like  pieces  where  visible,  but  in  the  wall  rock  it  seems  generally  in 

wire  formation.       The  gold  also  is  found  in  the  iron  pyrites  in  places,  and 

where  visible  it  appears  in  specks.     The  vein  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  a 

shaft  has  been  sunk  upon  it  about  40  feet  in  depth,  showing  a  vein  varying 

from  two  to  four  feet  in  width. 

The  vein  on  the  Vermilion  river  is  on  lot  1,  4t;h  con.  of  Denison.       It 

Vermilion  River  strikes  north  60^  east,  and  seems  to  be  about  perpendicular.      It  is  a  strong 

location.  ^^ijj^  12  feet  wide,  consisting  of  white  quartz  with  reddish  tints  in  places.     It 

carries  a  little  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites  and  plumbago,  and  is  reported  to 

have  a  paying  quantity  of  gold.       This  vein  occurs  in  a  grey  dioritic  rock, 

which  forms  both  walls. 

As  yet  it  may  be  said  that  no  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  Lake-of-the- 
lAkeK)f-the-  Woods  district  other  than  of  a  preliminary  and  development  character,  and 
Woods  district  ^  ^|j  ^j^^  shafts  are  filled  with  water  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  have 
proved.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  prospects  of  paying  gold  mines 
in  this  district  are  singularly  good,  but  «:j:reat  care  will  have  to  be  taken 
owing  to  the  broken  and  uncertain  character  of  many  of  the  veins  or  quartz 
infiltrations  and  the  refractory  character  of  the  ore.  As  a  rule  the  quartz  is 
jntimatfly  mixed  and  connected  with  talcose  schist,  which  seems  to  occur 
chiefly  as  a  lining  to  the  vein  and  which  may  be  the  result  of  decomposition 
of  the  country  rock.  Much  of  the  quartz  also  is  iron-stained,  but  sometimes 
it  is  quite  white  and  does  not  appear  to  carry  any  mineral.  Other  varieties 
of  quartz  again  are  sugary,  and  sometimes  with  a  pinkish  tint.  Where  the 
quartz  carries  mineral  it  is  chiefly  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  and  in  places  free 
gold  is  visible.  It  is  stated  that  the  free  gold  is  only  found  near  the  surface^ 
and  that  in  depth  most  of  the  veins  carry  arsenical  pyrites  or  mispickel^ 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  treat.       Very  rich  specimens  containing  free  gold 
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were  shown  to  the  Commission,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  taken  from 
this  region.  As  no  mining  is  being  carried  on,  we  shall  give  a  few  brief  notes 
of  some  veins  visited,  and  the  evidence  must  be  looked  to  for  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  district. 

A  number  of  veins  are  being  opened  at  the  Sultana  property,  which  in 
many  places  appear  to  be  quartz  segregations  in  local  joints  or  cracks  in  the  Suitana 
strata,  which  run  into  the  country  rock  at  different  angles  and  disappear, 
and  many  of  which  carry  minerals.  The  uncertain  character  of  many  veins  is 
a  common  feature  of  this  district,  so  far  as  we  have  seen.  For  example,  in 
four  out  of  some  half-dozen  places  where  quartz  is  exposed — 

(1)  A  quartz  vein  or  "splash"  strikes  in  a  north  20*  west  direction 
and  dips  at  a  steep  angle  to  the  east;  it  is  two  to  three  feet  wide  and 
intimately  mixed  with  talco&e  schist.  It  is  said  to  carry  gold,  but  cannot  be 
traced  along  the  surface. 

(2)  A  quartz  vein  occurs  in  a  grey  porphyritic  syenite  with  large  crystals 
of  felspar  and  some  quartz  and  pyroxene.  It  seems  to  be  a  local  impregna- 
tion of  quartz  some  three  feet  across  in  places. 

(3)  Ophir  Jack  opening  is  on  a  three  foot  quartz  vein.  It  runs  north  30° 
east  with  the  shales,  underlies  to  the  west,  and  is  visible  for  some  distance  up  the 
aide  of  a  hill.    It  has  the  appearance  of  a  true  vein,  and  therefore  constant. 

(4)  Another  opening  striking  north  80°  west  is  three  feet  across.  It 
anderlies  to  the  north  and  cannot  be  traced  on  the  surface.  There  are  reported 
to  be  a  large  number  of  quartz  veins  carrying  gold  on  this  property  which  we 
did  not  visit. 

On  the  Gold  Hill  property  a  strong  reef  of  quartz  and  talcose  schists  33 
feet   wide  strikes  north-west  and  south-east  and  dips  south-west.      A  shaft  Ooid  mil 
has  been  sunk  upon  it,  but  it  is  filled  with  water.    It  is  said  to  be  solid  quartz  P"*p*'*^' 
below.       On  the  surface  it  can  be  traced  some  distance  and  is  found  on  the 
other  side  of  a  small  lake.     Other  veins  are  reported  to  exist  on  this  property 
and  to  be  rich  in  gold,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  evidence. 

The  Winnipeg  Consolidated  property  shows  a  vein  about  two  feet  wide 
at   the   surface,    striking   north-west    and   south-east   through    diorite,    and  vvinnipcg  CJon- 

.  ,  o  J  solidated. 

intimately  connected  with  a  talcose  schist  as  lining  to  the  vein.  It  is  a  close- 
grained  sugary  quartz  carrying  mineral,  and  is  said  to  widen  below  to  four 
feet.  A  stamp  mill  was  at  work  for  some  time  on  this  property,  concerning 
which  the  evidence  gives  infornation. 

North  of  Little  Current  the  Huronian  formation  comes  in  on  the  north 

end  of  Lacloche   island,   replacing  the  Silurian.     Several   islands   between  North  shore  of 

Lacloche  and  the  mam  shore  on  which  we  landed  are  composed  of  diorite, 

quartzite,  chloritic  and  hornblendic   schist,  sometimes   considerably  altered. 

The  strike  is  nearly  east  and  west  and  the  dip  about   80^    north.       As  a 

general  thing  there  are  quartz  veins,  stringers  and  infiltrations  of  quartz  in 

joints  in  these  rocks  on  the  islands,  and  e3pecially   in  the  schists,  some  of 

which  carry  minerals.      At  Edgeward   island  iron  and  copper  pyrites   and 

mispickel  occur  in  the  infiltrated  quartz,  and  the  asays  are  also  said  to  have 

ffiven  gold  and  silver.     The  rocks  of  this  island  are  compact  chloritic  schists, 
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highly  altered  and  running  into  a  close  grained  and  hard  greenstone  or  greatb 
altered  schist  at  the  north  end.     Quartzite  also  occurs  on  the  island. 

At  two  places  pointed  out  on  timber  berth  110,  on  the  mainland,  miners 
is  found  in  quartz  veins  or  stringers.  In  one  of  these  it  occurs  in  conjunctio 
with  chloritic  schist  and  quartzite,  and  in  the  other,  a  mile  inland,  in  tra 
The  first  contains  galena,  and  is  said  to  carry  gold.  In  both  cases  the  quar ' 
stringers  run  with  the  rocks  easterly  and  westerly.  The  prevailing  ro^ 
here  is  a  schistose  quartzite. 

D.  E.  K.  Stewart— 1  am  a  solicitor  living  at  Belleville.  I  have  been  interest; 
in  mineral  lands  since  1806,  but  did  not  atteiupt  regular  gold  mining  until  IS*^ 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  I  leased  the  Feigle  mine  in  Malone  ;  afterwanii 
purchased  the  Gladstone  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  Feigle  is,  I  think,  on  IH  in  t.. 
11th  of  Marmora,  and  the  Gladstone  on  17.  I  think  I  took  about  $20,000  in  g^ 
from  there  ;  the  gold  was  sent  to  the  mint.  The  vein  is  quartz  in  syenite,  carri 
considei*able  iron  pyrites  and  is  very  irregular  in  width,  varying  from  one  to  fou 
teen  feet.  It  has  been  traced  some  1,'200  or  1,400  feet,  and  a  great  number  < 
openings  have  been  made  upon  it.  There  are  two  shafts,  one  of  50  feet  and  th 
other  80  feet.  The  rock  on  both  sides  is  syenite,  the  vein  matter  chiefly  quartz 
with  mispickel  and  some  country  rock  through  it  ;  the  country  rock  is  granite.  . 
simply  treated  the  ore  for  the  free  gold.  We  did  not  consider  the  sulphurets  rich. 
I  cannot  say  how  much  free  gold  there  was  to  the  ton.  Some  of  it  was  very  rici 
and  some  vfiry  poor.  I  think  we  8aved  pretty  much  all  the  free  gold.  Analyses 
have  been  made  of  the  tailings,  and  they  carry  very  little.  I  think  the  quantity 
put  through  the  mill  gave  from  $3  to  $50  a  ton.  The  mine  had  been  worked  for 
years  before  I  got  it,  and  I  worked  it  about  13  or  14  months.  I  treated  a  quantity 
of  ore  from  the  Gatling  or  Consolidated  at  Malone,  and  it  went  about  f  14  to  the 
ton.  1  believe  it  was  just  the  average  ore.  It  was  crushed,  concentrated  and 
amalgamated.  The  rock  was  sent  to  us  to  make  a  test  of  it,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  we  saved  80  per  cent  of  the  gold  the  rock  contained.  They  afterwards  put  in 
the  chlorinatiou  process  to  look  after  the  other  20  per  cent.,  and  that,  I  think,  was 
the  cause  of  their  failure.  Fourteen  dollars  a  ton  should  pay  very  well.  1  think 
the  rock  at  the  Gatling  would  average  about  $14.  The  vein  is  from  8  to  12  or  14 
feet  wide,  and  carries  a  large  amount  of  mispickel.  We  put  through  about  70  or 
80  tons  of  it.  Mispickel  ore  can  be  treated  satisfactorily  by  roasting  and  amalga- 
mating, and  by  working  it  that  way  I  think  the  mine  could  bo  made  to  |>ay  hand- 
somely. This  would  apply  to  all  these  arsenical  sulphuret  ores  from  the  mines  in 
that  vicinity.  I  think  veins  of  this  kind  occur  for  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three 
miles.  As  a  rule  gold-bearing  quartz  varies  in  richness,  but  in  this  section  the 
veins  are  uniformly  rich.  I  think  they  run  about  $14  a  ton  as  the  ore  cornea  out 
of  the  mines  ;  it  is  worth  that  to  mill.  When  it  can  be  made  to  yield  $14  per  ton 
by  roasting  and  amalgamating  I  think  that  trying  to  save  more  by  the  chlorination 
process  would  only  entail  loss.  The  Richardson  mine  is  a  quartz  vein  carrj'in^ 
copper  sulphuret  ;  it  is  quite  rich.  At  tirst  the  Richai*dson  carried  a  great  deal  of 
gold,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  ever  got  in  the  world  were  from  that  mine. 
I  would  not  call  the  Richardson  ore  mispickel  ;  it  carries  no  white  arsenical  pjTites^ 
There  is  any  quantity  of  that  in  the  Williams,  Gatling  and  Hawk-eye.  The  only 
mine  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  really  developed  is  the  Consolidated,  and  that 
is  down  200  feet.  Below  the  Consolidated,  on  lot  5  in  the  9th  of  Marmora,  is  a  vein 
that  has  been  worked  a  little  ;  one  on  4  in  the  8th  ;  one  on  5  in  the  8th  ;  then  1 
don't  think  the  vein  is  opened  till  we  reach  the  Consolidated,  where  there  are  io\ir 
or  five  shafts.  After  that  there  is  the  Gatling  property,  then  the  Hawk-eye,  »n<^ 
then  I  don't  know  of  any  more  till  you  come  to  Malone,  four  miles  further  up  the 
river.  At  Malone  there  is  the  Feigle,  the  Gladstone  and  Cameron  ;  across  the 
river  is  a  cross  vein  of  nearly  solid  sulphurets.  Then  north  again  and  east  there  is 
the  Richardson,  and  one  on  lot  28  in  the  5th  of  Madoc.  At  the  Richardson  gold  i» 
found  in  about  every  kind  of  rock.  I  have  washed  gold  out  of  earth  about  half  * 
mile  south  of  the  Gladstone ,  and  got  color  in  the  pan  ;  that  would  be  on  17  in  the 
10th.  The  last  mine  north  that  1  know  of  is  the  Craig,  in  Tudor.  The  Richard- 
son vein  runs  etist  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north  ;  the  cross  vein  at  Malone  ruitf 
the  same  way.  The  mispickel  veins  run  north  and  south.  They  are  generally  in 
syenite.  I  never  saw  a  vein  that  could  be  properly  called  a  contact  vein.  The 
Gladstone  was  chiefly  quartz  and  iron  pyrites,  scarcely  any  copper  pyrites  ;  on  ont 
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occasion  only  I  found  a  piece  of  native  copper  in  that  vein.     I  found  a  quantity  of 

niispickel  in  one  hhaft  of  the  Gladstone,     1  was  working  in  too  many  places,  and  Working  with- 

had  no  capital  to  speak  of  ;  it  I  ha  i  sufficient  capital  I  think  I  could  make  the  ^^^  capital. 

Gladstone  i)ay  handsomely.     The  vein  was  irregular.     I  think  there  are  a  number 

of  properties  that  would  pay  if  properly  worked,  and  if  the  owners  would  put  their 

property  in  against  the  capital  to  develop  it.     One  great  trouble  has  been  that' 

oR'ners  Iiave  been  holding  undeveloped  properties*  at  too  high  «.  figure.     However, 

that  evil  has   to  a  certain  extent   cured  itself,  and  at  prrsent  owners  a^e  more 

reosonaMe.     I  do  not  consider  that  mispickel  is  a  very  hard  ore  to  treat  if  the 

proper  system   is  adoj)ted.     A  considerable  ([uantity  of    gold   was  taken   out  by 

^)sler.  some  §30,000  or  §40,000,  I  think.     He  had  a  20-stamp  mill,  but  I  do  not 

know  that  he  worked  all  the  stamps,  1  think  he  only  worked  tivo.     There  is  a  gold  Kaladar. 

mine  at  KaLidar,  and  1  have  it  on  good  authority   that  it  yielded  §7.50  to  the  ton. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  rock  from  there  showing  good  specimens  of  free  gold. 

John  Stewart — The    Richardson-hill  is  the  property  adjoining  the  old  Richard-  * 
»oa  property  on  the  west.     I  shipped  ore  from  there,  and  was  superintending  around  Richardson-hill 
at  different  times.     On  the  foot  wall  it  was  syenite  ;  I  cannot  say  what  it  was  upon  ^^^ation. 
the  other.     The  vein  matter  was  micaceous,  and  there  was  some  diorite.     It  carried 
Pyrites,  gold,  copper  pyrites,  magnetic  iron  and  a  little  hematite,  a   good  deal  of 
tiolomite  and  spar,  and  a  great  deal  of  lim^  matter  associated  with  the  ore — a  mix- 
ture of  everything. 

Charles  Taylor. — We  are   at  present  taking  the  gold  out  of  the  tailings  of 
the  Ctmsolidated  mine  by  amalgamation.      Our  process  is   a  simple   one   and   is  The  Conaoli- 
not  patented  ;  it  simply  consists  in  using  a  sodium  amalgam.     When  our  mercury  dated  mine, 
flowers  we  use  a  copper  amalgam.      I  do  not  think  we  get  all  the  goM.     In  every 
ton  we  put  thn>ugh  1  think  we  leave  §25  or  §3) ;  if  assayed  it  will  show  that.     By 
the  first  process  the  company  adopted  I  do  not  think  they  got  more  than  §7  or  §8  a 
toa  of  concentrates,  though  it  assiyed  from  §60  to  §70  to  the  ton.     The  first  process 
Was  to  pass  it  through  Coruish  rolls,  then  it  went  through  a  large  screen,  then  ^^^^^^JR?**" 
through  jigs,  then  it  was  puc  in  a  revolving  cylinier  and  fired,  the  arsenic  being    ^°"*     » mgs. 
condensvHl  in  a  large  chimber.     The  average  gold  in  the  ore  was  §15  to  the  ton,  and 
in  the  concentrates  §G0  to  §80,  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  assay  is  got.     We  take  about  §4.50  a  ton  ou^.  of  the  tailin-^^s  ;  we  put  through 
*bout  eight  tons  a  day,  and  with  two  m^jn  we  take  out  fro.n  §10)  to  §160  a  week. 
We  began  working  about  the  litter  part  of  June,  but  water  was  scarce  ;  now  water 
U  plenty,  but  the  weather  is  gettin'^  too  cold.     This  ore  was  treated  by  the  chlorina- 
tion  process,  but  the  article  treated  was  not  half  burned,  and  all  the  gold  was  got  p 
out  of  the  small  part  that  was  calcined.     The  dust  on  the  beams  of  the  wall  assays  ment. 
^iO  to  the  ton.    Toe  oxide  of  iron,  if  outside  the  gold,  prevents  the  mercury  from 
touching  it,  but  by  using  caustic  soda  the  oxide  of  iron  is  cut  from  the  surface.     In 
a  building  40  feet  s^^uare  I  can  do  twice  as  much  as  they  can  do  with  all  their  works 
a'  Deloro,  which  cover  half  an  acre.     My  pulveris2r  can  be  placed  in  position  with- 
out foundation  or  anything  of  that  kind.     After  crushing  the  ore  I  would  burn  it 
*ad  take  out  the  araenic,  and  then  it  would  bo  in  a  state  to  take  out  the  ejold  by  my 
process.     If  you  were  to  stamp  as  fine  as  my  pulveriser  does  you  would  not  be  able 
to  do  more  than  a  ton  a  day,  while  I  can  pulverise  from  8  to  10  tons  a  day.     This 
machine  occupies  but  a  small  space,  and  I  am  prepared  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
croih  from  8  to  12  tons  a  d^y,  and  put  it  througli  6 )  mash.     These  refractory  ores 
should  be  calcined  in  all  cases.     I  have  not  as  yet  treated  any  arsenical  ore  here 
that  was  noti  treated  before,  but  we  treated  arsenical  ore  in  Nova  Scotia.     Except 
^y  process,  I  do  not  know  of  any  by  which  it  can  be  successfully  treated  ;  no  one  has 
treated  it  with  caustic  soda  but  myself.     The  proportion  of  caustic  soda  used  is  about 
tvo  pounds  to  the  t  m  of  w  iter.     We  keep  the  water  up  to  blood  heat  an  i  oxidise 
the  mercury  with  acids ;  we  als )  use  a  little  miriatic  acid  and  a  little  sulphur  sone- 
timis.     The  Ctiustic  soda  will  clear  grease  from  the  mercury. 

E.  B.  Frcdick — I  have  been  interested  in  mining  affairs  a  considerable  time. 
In  18GG  I  was  interested  in  a  gold  proparty  adjoining  the  Richardson  mine,  to  the  The  Fox  location 
iouth  and  also  to  the  west.  Openings  were  made  and  we  prospected,  but  not  with  in  Hadoc. 
a  great  deal  of  success.  Our  property  was  considered  very  valuable — it  was  known 
aa  the  Fox  property — ^and  subsequently  there  was  a  great  chancery  suit  about  it. 
A  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  vein  and  we  found  colors  of  gold,  but  nob  in  paying 
quantities.  On  the  Moira  property  to  the  south  there  was  a  vein  like  a  spur  run- 
ning from  the  main  Richardson  vein.  The  rock  was  chiefly  dolomite.  Those  were 
the  only  gold  properties  I  was  interested  in. 
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Duroch^t  and  Burrows — Wo  have  a  mine  situated  on  lot  25  in  the  6th  conces- 
Ooltt  louatlon  In  fiion  of  the  township  of  Kaladar,  in  Lennox  and  Addington,  and  about  6  miles  from 
KiiliuUr.  tin,  Kabvdar  stiition  on  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  railway.     It  was  discovered  in 

1881.  Many  assays  were  made  showing  it  to  be  good  **  pay  rock."  In  1887  the 
owiiorH  sent  about  three  tons  of  the  ore  to  the  gold  mill  at  Maloue,  where  the  free 
gold  alone  yielded  a  bar  valued  at  $65.  The  sulphurets,  which  are  known  to  be  rich 
ui  |i<<)Ul,  wore  n  >b  treated  owing  to  lack  of  proper  apparatus.  Last  year  two  shafts, 
oacii  tU)  feet,  were  sunk  exposing  the  vein  and  s  lowing  it  to  be  a  true  fissure  vein. 
The  matrix  is  quartz.  One  of  the  wall  rocks  is  a  chloritic  slate ;  the  other  is  a 
very  hard  conglomerate,  which  appears  to  have  been  tilted.  The  general  direction 
of  the  vein  i**  north-east  and  south-west.  It  varies  in  width  from  five  to  twelve 
fot»t»  and  04in  be  ti-aced  on  the  adjoining  lots.  This  property  is  well  situated,  there 
i«  an  abundance  of  timber,  and  excellent  water  power  on  the  Scootamatta  river 
which  tlows  thnnigh  the  adjacent  lot. 

H%n.  Hicks — I  am  interested  in  a  gold  property  on  the  north-east  half  of  12 

Uitltl  III  «h^»^       in  tho  iiud  concession  of  Sherbrooke.      It  wai  discovered  in  1880  and  I  bought  it 

iiniiikit  fcowH-       In  |j^,m       I  cannot  tell  if  it  occurs  in  a  vein.     I  spent  about  $120  on  the  property 

""'*'  and  it  hiw  romained  that  way  since.     The  analysis  showed  $25.11)  silver  and  $128.32 

m»Ul.     I  was  offered  830,000,  but  I  thought  I  should  have  got  half  a  million.     The 

vt»in  matter  was  very  hard,  a  kind  of  reddish  green  rock.     To  satisfy  myself  I  got 

thiHu*  moi\)  analyses — one  of  which,  m  ide  at  Denver,  gave  from  $60  to  $80.     There 

\H  a  groat  deal  of  pyrites  in  ([uartz,  and  wherever  we  get  pyrites  there  is  sure  to  be 

Nome  free  gold.     I  should  have  said  the  three  analyses  I  got  made  were  $60,  $80 

and  $12'*.     The  location  is  about  16  miles  from  Perth. 

Charles  Dohson — On  the  north  shore  of  lake  Wahnapitae  there  is  a  vein  46 

UmUI  om  UIh»      inches  in  width  that  carries  gold.     It  can  be  traced  by  the  outcrcppings  for  about 

WnlHm|«UiM».        2,000  feet,  and  runs  north  45^"  east.      It  is  300  or  400  feet  back  in  the  woods  from 

tho  edge  of  the  lake .     The  hanging  wall  contains  mispickel,  that  part  being  about 

throe  feet  wide  ;  it  lies  under  the  granite.      On  the  foot  wall  there  is  gneiss.     The 

mispickel  averages  $860  to  the  ton,  and  the  quartz  vein  matter  $40  to  the  ton.     I 

wiw  gold  on  another  location  that  Mr.  Sheppard  is  interested  in  on  the  same  lake. 

It  looked  very  well.     I  saw  a  good  deal  of  free  gold,  and  from  present  indications  I 

would  imagine  that  it  will  be  rich.      The  wall  rock  appears  to  be  especially  rich  in 

gold.     In  the  township  of  May,  on  the  Algoma  branch,  there  are  quartz  veins  which 

Uk\s\  III  Mi^y        ^^^y  ^"  width  from  6  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches,  traceable  for  two  miles.      They  run 

itiwi(«til|i.  west  20^  north.      The  aggregate  widtli  of  the  veins,   which  run  parallel,  is  41  feet ; 

there  are  six  or  seven  veins  I  suppose.     Assays  made  at  Chicago  showed  from  $120 

to  $134  to  tho  ton.     Assays  by  Professor  Heys,  of  Toronto,  showed  within  4  dwt. 

of  the  same. 

George  Sliatc ~0i\  lot  9  in  the   Ist  concession  of  Graham  we  found  gold  that 
Ukiitl  liiUrnhftui.  went  as  high  as  $1,100  a  ton  ;  there  was  a  little  free  gold  in  that.      It  appeared  to 
be  a  good  straight  vein. 

James  Stobie — Schist  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  gold  ;  it  seems  to 
KkMA  III  nohlit  be  the  casing.  I  have  seen  gold  in  the  diorito  near  shaft  No.  1  of  the  Vermilion 
aimI  Ulorlio.         mine.     Gold  his  also  been  found  on  lot  9  in  the  5th  of  Denison. 

FrancU  Sperry — Gold  as  far  as  I  know  has  been  restricted  to  the  Vermilion 
TUv»  Vermilion  mine.  I  have  made  numerous  assays,  but  cannot  find  as  much  gold  as  other  chem- 
A\M,  ists. 

Charles  Kettyle — I  have  a  gDld  claim  in  the  township  of   Waters,  on  lots  5  and  , 
6  in  tho  6th  concession.     The  vein  can  be  traced  200  yards,  and  is  from  20  to 
inches  wide.     The  first  assay  from  the  surface  showed  $28  to  the  ton,  the  next  at 
2  feet  down  $32,  and  at  6  feet  down  $76.     These  were  not  picked  specimens, 
large  part  of  the  gold  was  in  sulphurets.     The  rock  is  hornblende  slate  on  botl 
sides. 

P.  C.  Campbell — I  am  interested  in  a  location  in  the  township  of   Waters  tl 
UskM  In  Waten    yields  gold,  silver  and  galena.     There  are  two  veins  upon  it.     We  sank  six  feet 
luwiMhip.  the  galena  vein  and  three  feet  on  the  quartz  vein.     An  assay  from  the  surfa 

showed  42  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  1.2  oz.  gold.  The  location  was  discovei 
by  C.  J.  Kettyle.  No  work  has  been  done  upon  it  more  than  putting  in  a  few  sho^^  -  tt 
Openings  have  been  made  about  six  feet  in  the  galena  vein  and  about  three  feet  jj^ 
the  quartz  vein. 

R.  McCormick — In  Snider,  on  lot  3  in  the  2nd  concession,  there  is  a  qiu^T^ 
8ald«r*^°  *°       vein  carrying  $23.50  gold  and  $2.50  silver  ;  also  some  copper,  but  I  do  not  ksMotr 
how  much.     The  vein  is  from  2  to  2J  feet  wide. 
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Hetiry  Ranger — I  was  the  first  to  discover  gold  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  it  was 
on  the  3rd  of  September,   1687,  on  lot  G  in  the  4th  of  Denison.     I  found  free  gold  DisooTerjofffoUl 
in  two  veins  in  Denison  ;  it  was  in  quartz,  in  the  country  rock,  the  same  as  at  Ver-  inDenlaontow»« 
mihon  mine.  1  really  found  free  gold  in  four  places  on  lot  6  ;  in  one  place  there  was  * 
no  quartz,  just  a  splash  of  free  gold  upon  the  common  country  rock.      | 

B.  Qiarltw^ — I  am  president  of  the  Vermilion  Gold  Mining  company,  which 
has  been   organised  about  a  year.     The   capital  stock  is  9240,000,  of  which  tJQ  Vermilion  Ool4 
per  cent,  is  paid  up.     About  a  quarter  of  the  stock  is  Canadian,  and  three-quarters  «>"P*"y« 
American.  Our  property  is  in  the  township  of  Denison,  in  the  district  of  Algoma  ; 
we  have  nine  lots  of  ab«>ut  320  acres  each,  altogether  between  2,700  and  2,800 
acres.     We  have  carried  on  active  operations  since  the  first  of  May,  but  have  now 
stopped  Work  for  the  winter.    We  have  only  done  prospecting  work  as  yet,  and  are 
not  deep  enough  to  protect  the  men  working  in  the  winter.     We  have  one  fihaft  of 
40  feet,  another  of  30  feet,  and  another  of  about  20  feet ;  the  shafts  are  all  within 
a  radius  of  500  or  (500  yards.     We  have  been  looking  principally  fur  gold,  but 
have  got  a  good  deal  of  platinum,  copper  and  nickel.     The  nickel  is  combined  with 
the  copper,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  in  what  percentage.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  the  average,  it  varies  so  much.     One  shaft  is  all  gold  and  no  copper  ;  the  next 
•haft  shows  a  large  quantity  of  copper  and  some  gold,  and  considerable  platinum. 
In  the  vein  that  contains  nothing  but  gold  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  a  clearly  detined  vein.     It  is  a  quartz  vein  and  appears  to  be 
well  defined.    So  far  we  have  been  exploring,  and  not  working  with  a  view  of  getting 
a  large  return.   We  have  got  a  good  deal  of  gold  already,  which  we  have  8»  nt  to  the 
mint  and  disposed  of — several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold.     The  machinery  we 
h^ve  there  is  simply  for  exploring,  a  small  prospecting  three-stamp  mill.     Besides 
the  veins  we  are  working,  there  are  other  very  rich  indications.     1  camiot  tell  you 
how  much  we  have  spent  so  far  in  the  development,  nor  the  amount  of  gold  to  the 
ton  of  vein  matter.     The  vein  where  the  copper  is  found  is  widening  out  very 
much  of  late ;  it  is  very  irregular,  and  therefore  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  teU 
the  actual  width.     The  shaft  in  the  gold  vein  is  about  40  feet  down.     It  has  been 
enlarged  since  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  there,  and  I  think  is  now  10 
l»y  6  feet.     Free  gold  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.     We  got  out  very  rich 
ipecimens  at  the  very  last.     In  shaft  No.   1  we  found  arsenic,   but  only  one  assay 
•bowed  it.     The  platinum  was  got  in  this  shaft.     The  property  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  prospected  at  all,  still  some  15  or  20  veins  have   been  discovered 
upon  it. 

A.  G.  Duncan — My  home  is  at  St.  Joseph's  island,  and  I  am  vice-president  of 
^e  Vermilion  mining  company.      The  company  was  orijanisod  last  fall,  and  got  its  Vermilion  min- 
charter  this  spring.      B.  Charlton  of  Hamilton  is  president  and  John  Oliver  of  in^roompanj. 
Chicago  is  secretary.      The  capital  stock  is  $240,000 — 55  cents  on  the  dollar  paid 
"P  and  24.0(X>  shares  issued.      Americans  hold  the  majority  of  the  stock  ;  they  are 
Chicago  capitalists. 

D.  W.  ButUrfidd^yiy  home  is  at  Waukeegan,  III.      I  have  had  six  or  seven 
i'^an  experience  in  gold  mining  and  milling,  particularly  in  the  Black  Hills  district.  Vermilion  g^old 
*  have  held  the   position  of  superintendent  of  the  Vermilion  company  since  the  °**°®' 
''^t  of  April,  1888.     My  experience  has  been  principally  in  connection  with  gold 
**^iniag,  and  till  I  came  here  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  copper  ;  my  experi- 
^*^oe  has  been  all  along  with  free  milling  gold  ores.     I  have  not  seen  enoucfh  of  this 
^^^^untry  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  minerals  it  contains.     What  properties  I  have 
^^u  are  not  develope<l,  but  as  far  as  I  have  seen  the  indications  are  very  good  as  to 
^"^  ^Id  existing  in  payin^f  qu  intitie^.     The  g^ld-bearing  vein  at  No.  2  shaft  here  strikes 
^J^rth-east  and  south-west.     The  width  of  that  vein  where  we  have  worked  it  is 
^^^^m  12  to  30  incha<% ;  it  is  traceable  on  the  surface  for,  I  tliink.  about  150  feet  to 
10  east,  m  hen  it  seemingly  runs  into  the  swamp.     We  traced  it  west  of  the  shaft 
*^*^r  some  distance.     The  vein  matter  is  quartz,  carrying  gold  ;  there  is  some  iron 
^^jrites,  and  perhaps  a  little  copper  pyrites.     I  think  it  carries  other  metals,  but  Minerals  in  the 
'^•'bat  they  are  has  not  been  determined  yet.     I  think  I  have  seen  a  little  galena,  but  ^«ln- 
^<iy  little.     Occasionally  we  find  a  little  spar,  but  hardly  enough  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning.    There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  veins    here  and    in  Dakota  ;  the 
Hturtz  there  is  mostly  darker,    being  stained  with  iron  and  of  a  softer  nature  ;  it  is 
^ot  sharp  white  quartz  such  as  is  here.     As  far  as  we  have  gone  we  consider  the 
'^ein  encouraging  for  gold.     The  water  does  not  trouble  us  to  any  extent ;  during 
^e  spring  we  had  some  water,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with  our  working.     In 
this  district  there  is  plenty  of  timber  and  water  for  working.     The  timber,  of 
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course,  is  not  of  the  first  quality  ;  it  will  answer  our  purpose  till  we  got  into  deep 
mining,  when  we  will  have  to  get  green  timber.  As  to  the  labor  market  here,  wa^es 
are  reasonable.  There  are  27  men  on  our  pay  roll  now,  and  we  have  a  light  three- 
stamp  prospecting  mill.  I  think  we  will  And  the  facilities  for  transport  satisfactory; 
we  are  well  situated  for  that,  bein<;  only  twu  and  a  half  miles  from  the  railway. 

Thomas  Frood — I  have  obtained  samples  of  gold  from  five  or  six  places  between 
the  township  of  May  and  east  to  Noelon,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  The  gold 
was  iu  small  quantities  only,  and  the  ruck  from  which  it  was  obtained  W2is  quartz 
and  schist ;  the  best  1  got  was  from  a  l.ttle  bit  of  schist  in  the  township  ot  ^leelou. 
If  it  c  uld  be  got  of  the  same  quality  as  the  specimen  it  would  go  about  $8,000  to 
the  ton. 

William  Ward — The  locations  IP  and  2P,  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron, 
are  on  the  main  land  aud  contain  about  330  acres.  I  was  there  last  summer  and 
we  discovered  two  veins  of  quartz.  An  assay  from  one  showed  24  dwt.  ol  gold  to 
the  ton,  and  from  the  other  12  dwt.  1  feel  confident  the  veins  run  through  both 
locations. 

James  Proctoi' — I  am  interested  in  Flat  Point  island,  IP,  2P,  3P  and  4P.  I 
have  never  been  upon  the  properties,  but  I  have  seen  speciiueus.  The  avuragei  of 
the  tests  we  have  had  made  ran  from  $1U  to  nearly  ^,000  a  ton.  Some  of  the 
vein?  have  30  per  cent,  copper. 

J.  1).  Dexoar — I  reside   in   the  city  of  Toronto  and  am  a  metallurgist.     I  have 
made  tests  for  the  Pine  Portage  people,  for  Sudbury  people,  and  for  )»eople  all 
around.     I  have  assayed  several  specimens  for  Dobie  &  Gordon,  of  the  Pine  Port- 
age.    The  vein  nutter  of  that  mine  is  white  quartz,  in  places  carrying  not  ing  but 
free  gold  :  there  are  many  veins,  some  of  which  carry  silver,  lead  and  gold  ;  others 
silver  and  sulphur.     I  was  never  on  the  ground,  but  have  Lad  some  ot  their  stuff. 
1  treat  specimens  by  a  process  which  brings  the  gold  to  the  surface,  and  receive  a 
great  many  specimens  to  treat  in  that  way.     1  have  visited  some  locations  on  the 
north  shore  of  lake  Huron.     There  is  one  location  on  Flat  Point  island,  another 
location  called  IP,  and  another  called  2P.     l*lat  Point  island  is  norih-ea-^t  ot  La- 
cloche  island,  close  to  the  main  laud,  and  is  about  seven  acres  in  extent.     Some 
development  work  has  been  done  upon  it  and  good  samples  obtained.     The  whole 
island  is  a  body  of  veins  from  an  inch  to  ten  inches  wide  on  top,  but  i  hey  get  a 
little  wider  as  we  go  down.     We  only  examined  one  corner  of  the  island   on  the 
lake  side.     There  was  one  shaft  down  ten  or  twelve  feet.     Another  opening  five  or 
six  feet  deep  u  as  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  some  very  rich  gold  was 
found.     There  is  really  no  division  between  the  veins  ;  they  are  stringers  running 
all  over.     A  vein  of  about  two  feet  runs  from  $10U  to  $300  to  the  ton.     When  we 
get  down  a  little  way  there  are  vughs  full  of  little  nodules  which  carry  heavy  free 
gold.     The3c  vughs  occur  frequently  in  veins  over  a  foot  wide.     If  we  do  not  find 
the  nodules  we  find  yellow  or  brown  dust  containing  ^'old.     '1  he  gold  occurs  in  th< 
rock  as  well  as  in  the  nodules.     There  are  about  a  dozen  openings  made  on  thi 
island,  but  all  are  not  equally  rich.     In  addition  to  the  gold  there  is  a  vein  of  cop- 
per on  the  island,  from  three  to  six  inches  wide,  on  which  is  an  opening  of  abou 
ten  feet.     The  country  rock  is  all  of  a  crystalline  limestone  formation  and  is  easy  t». 
work.     The  whoie  island  is  really  a  vein,  and  every  bit  of  the  rock  that  we  hav 
assayed  shows  gold.     There  is  nothing  one  can  really  call  wall  rock.     About  oi 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore  on  the  mainland  is  a  vein  four  or  five  feet  wide  whic 
contains  gold.     There  is  a  white  quartz  vein  with  specular  iron  cariyii  g  $24  a  t< 
of  gold  on  IP.     The  vein  on  2P  is  two  or  three  feet  wide,  but  none  of  it;  has  bi 
analysed. 

E.  B.  Boinon — The  first  to  make  known  the  existerce  of  gold  on  the  t  oi 
shore  of  Uke  Superior  was,  I  believe,  Professor  (  hapman   of  Toronto,  upwards 
twenty  years  a<:jo.     If  I  remember  correctly  its  presence  was  detected  by  him  in 
ore  of  a  vein  at  Black  bay,  where  it  was  asst^ciated  with  galena,  copper  ore  and  ^u 
silver.     Shortly  afterwards  gold  was  found  a  little  beyond  the  height  of  land  w 
of  lake  Superior,  at  Ja«kfish  lake.     As  far  back  as  1600  it  was  reported  by 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  have  been  found  on  St.  Joseph's  island.     In  1852-o3  om 
the  men  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Molesworth  in  making  a  survey  of  the  isl. 
stated  that  he  had  found  gold.     At  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Allan 
heard  of  it,  I  spent  iwo  days  looking  for  it,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  I  did  not 
it.     There  may  have  been  some  foundation  for  the  rum«»r  ;  the  gold  may  have  \:^etti 
found  in  boulders  transported  from  some  point  on  the  north  shore.     Gold  had  \H*en 
found  on  the  Chaudiere  river,  Quebec,  a  few  years  before  ;  a  few  years  later  it  W43      i 
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diacoYered  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  subsequently  it  was  found  &t  M^doc,  in  Hastings 
county,  on  lake  Superior,  Lake-of-tho- Woods,  and  still  more  recently  on  the  north  Tariou  dii- 
ahore  of  lake  Huron.     It  would  thus  appear  as  if  »here  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  ^^^^y^^ 
belt  of  gold-bearing  rocks  extending  entirely  across  the  province  of  Ontario,  if  not  (fold  belt,  bat 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.     Were  I  otherwise  competent,  bo  little  has  poo*"  v«ln«  pr*» 
been  done  in  the  way  of  exploring  and  development  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  P®°<*®'**®- 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  these  deposits  to  the  province.     Gold  ia 
found  in  aim  st  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  worked 
profita''»ly.     In  the  neighborhood  of  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead,  Scotland  it  has 
been  kn  wn  for  over  three  hundred  years  that  gold  exists  in  every  little  stream, 
but  not  in  paying  quantities.     As  recently  as  1  GO  a  lew  of  the  old  lead  miners 
would  go  occasionally  and  wash  gold,  being  induced  to  do  so  by  the  fact  that  the 
neighboring  gentry  would  uive  them  from  three  to  six  times  its  C(»nimercial  value 
because  it  was  Scottish  gold.      From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  payment  of 
such  prices  might  be  described  as  idiotic.     Yet  there  are  not  a  few  of  our  cautious 
and  intelligent  fellow  citizens  who  have  paid  as  much  for  evf  ry  grain  of  Canadian 
gnld  obtained  from  the  mining  locations  and  mines  in  which  they  have  been  induced 
to  invent.     As  elsewhere,  so  in  Ontario,  the  poor  veins,  whether  of  copper,  silver 
or  gold,  outnumber  those  which  can  be  worked  profitably.     There  can  hardly  be 
nny  doubt  but  that  in  a  gold-bearing  district  of  such  extent  there  are  some  good 
veins.     But  till  there  has  been  a  demonstration  of  that  fact  by  at  least  one  good 
paying  mine   I  do  not  anticipate  that  our  deposits  of  gold  will  attract  much  atten- 
tion outside  the  province. 

Ambrose  Cyrette — On  the  Heron  bay  property  on  Pic  river,  180  miles  from 
Port  Arthur,  a  shaft  was  sunk  55  feet.  There  is  gold  there,  and  an  assay  showed  P^^jp  ^^ 
15,332  to  the  ton,  but  I  suppose  that  was  a  picked  specimen.  The  vein  is  quartz,  **^  **°* 
the  country  rock  blue  slate  ;  the  vein  proper  is  about  two  feet,  and  there  is  about 
B  feet  of  vein  matter.  The  walls  air<  clearly  defined,  and  there  is  both  gold  and 
nlrer.  The  property  consists  of  3,500  acres,  but  is  not  being  worked  now  as  the 
otQere  quarrelled  over  it.  I  have  an  interest  in  the  property,  but  never  got  any- 
thing out  of  it 

Peter  McKellar — For  gold  there  are  the  Huronian  mine  and  a  few  locations  at 
^ke-of- the- Woods.     At  the  Huronian  about  GOO  or  700  tons  of  vein  matter  was  Huronlwa  gold 
*    Put  through  the  mill,  slate  and  quartz  ;  it  tamed  out  $000  of  bullion,  and  about  40  °**°*- 
toaaof  concentrate  worth  about  $150  a  ton.     I  sent  4^  tons  and  was  only  allowed 
^lOO  a  ton  for  the  concentrate.     At  the  rate  they  allowed  me  it  w  uld  have  been 
^bout  $7  a  t<m  f  jr  the  ore,  but  according  to  the  analysis  of  Hoffman  it  should  have 
*^«en  $10  to  the  ton.     If  the  mine  were  properly  opened  and  worked  it  could  be 
•^iseJ  to  $15  a  ton,  but  I  think  to  work  it  at  $10  op  $12  a  ton  w  »uld  be  the  most 
I^rodtable  way  and  would  give  the  best  return  for  the  capital  investe*!.     The  vein 
'^e  worked  was  about  6  feet  and  very  regular.     There  are  other  beds  along  ude  that 
'^^arry  as  high  as  $133  to  the  ton  of  concentrates;  they  are  very  lar^^e  and  would 
:eep  immense  mills  going  if  they  carried  that   right  aLng,  but  only  a  few  tests 
Ave  been  made.     I  think  the  Huronian  will  pay  well  when  a  good  road  is  built  to  it. 
^here  are  other  promising  deposits  there  ;  in  one  place  there  is  a  1 6  foot  vein  in 
rhich  one  can  nee  a  few  nuggets,  but   it   does  not  appear  to  continue  like  the  ^^"Iff^Ld 
luronian.     I  examined  the  Winnipeg  Consolidated  in  the   Lake-of-the  Woods  ; 
"^he  vein  was  about  three  feet  wide  and  thev  were  down  about  70  feet.     The  qua  tz 
proper  of  the  vein  was  6  or  8  inches  on  the  foot  wall,  and  4  or  6  inches  on  the 
clanging  wall,  the  centre  part  beins;  schist.     I  did  not  test  it  and  cannot  eav  what 
'^t  assayed  ;  they  cla<med  it  was  high.     Near  Jack  fish  bay  in  the   Huronian  slates  jackflsh  bay. 
^ere  is  a  vein  carrying  free  gold.     It  is  three  miles  back  and  carries  gold  as  high 
'••127  to  the  ton  in  selected  samples  ;  it  is  a  strong  fissure  vein.     Th^  other  vein 
^ere  is  in  red  granite.     Gold  has  been  found  near  Poplar  rivwr  not  far  trom  Nipigon  Poplar  river, 
'^y :  it  was  in  a  silicious  bed  of  rock,  but  it  did  not  look  to  be  a  regular  vein.   The 
^Id  veins  are  more  in  the  Huronian  formation,  but  one  of  t  em  is  in  the  syenite  ; 
l^e  others  are  all  in  the  slate.    The  slates  are  largely  chloritic,  the  vein  being  quartz.  qq\^  chiofly  in 
^ere  is  very  little  free  milling  gold  ;  it  is  generally  combined  with  sulphurets.     In  sulphureu. 
^e  Huronian  mine  there  is  considerable  free  gold  in  places,  but  it  is  not  more  than 
^<^e-8ixth  ;    the  rest  is  sulphurets.      The   veins  generally  occur  in  chloritic  and 
^^Icose  slates.     As  a  rule  gold  veins  run  with  the  formation. 

A.  J,  Cattanach — ^A  railway  to  the  west  of  Thunder  bay  would  open  up  the 
^liebandowan  country,  which  is  a  very  important  country  as  far  as  gold  is  concerned. 
^  Understand  from  good  judges,  practical  as  well  as  scientific,  that  the  rock  there  is 
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the  true  gold-bearing  rock.  I  sold  the  property  (160  acres)  on  which  the  Huroniao 
mine  is  located  for  $50,0j0  cash  for  the  owneis  and  I  understand  ihe  present  owners, 
who  are  Canadians,  have  spent  between  ♦!•  0  (lOO  and  ♦ISOjiKK)  upon  it.  Every- 
thing is  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work,  but  the  means  of  communication  are  so  bad 
that  it  practically  prevents  work  at  all.  It  costs  about  $70  a  ton  to  get  material 
in,  and  that  renders  the  expense  so  high  that  nothing  but  very  high  grade  ore  can 
stand  it. 

Arthur  Harvey—The  gold  ores  in  the  Lake-of- the- Woods  section  are  refrac- 
tory, but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ores  of  Marmora  and  Madoc.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  veins  except  from  the  exi>erience  gained  at  the 
Pine  Portage.  The  ores  tht-re  were  free  smelting  on  the  surface,  1  ut  down  below 
they  became  more  and  more  refractory.  TLey  contain  arsenic,  but  not  so  much  a» 
at  Madoc.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gold  district  will  develop  even  to  a  great  er  extent 
than  the  silver  district.  I  understand  that  fair  veins  of  gold  have  been  found  as 
far  east  as  Shebaiidowan.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  gold  from  north  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  I  have  knowledge  of  gold  properties  as  far  as  Heron  bay,  lake  Superior.  1  think 
the  Lake-of-the-Wouds  is  a  better  country  to  explore  than  almost  any  other  part. 

J.  F.  Latimer — I  am  engaged  in  assaying  and  reside  at  present  in  Toronto^ 
In  about  twenty  of  the  veins  around  Lake-ot-the  Woods  I  have  found  free  gold 
by  crushing  the  rock  and  washing  it  in  the  pan.     Most  of  those  veins  were  too 
narrow  to  work  profitably.     Perhaps  four  or  five  of  them  could  be  developed  with 
a  fair  prospect.     These  would  average  from  $20  to  $40  or  $50  a  ton,  but  not  all  free 
gold.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  go  deep.     The  deepest  opened  there  that 
I  know  of  is  the  Pine  Portage  ;  the  vein  is  about  6  fe»  t.     They  are  down  about 
100  feet,  and  it  carries  gold  trom  the  surface  to  the  bottom      Samples  which  I  got 
myself  that  came  from  the  bottom  would  go  $2,000  or  $3,0* >0  to  the  t..n.     From 
the  top  the  best  went  something  over  $1,300.     These  would  be  selected  specimen* 
of  course.     I  think  it  would  average  all  through  $40  or  $50  a  ton.     There  is  con- 
siderable free  gold.     A  good  deal  of  the  ore  is  so  refractory  as  to  require  special 
treatment,  but  I  think  it  could  be  treated  profitably.     I  do  not  think  the  proper 
methods  have  been  tried.     In  the  first  place,  the    ore  requires  thorough'  roiisting  ; 
a  partial  roastini^  will  not  do.     I  think  the  best  process  would  be  to  coucentrate, 
and  then  treat  it  b^r  the  fnrnac©   process;  that  w  luld  expel  the  sulphur,  arsenic, 
antimony,  etc.     I  have  experimented  with  the  furnace  process  and  have  got  nearly 
as  good  results  as  I  did  by  ass:iy.     The  process  is  partly  calcining^  a  d  par  ly  che- 
mical.    The  gold  regioii  of  ihe  Lake-of -the- Woods  extends  over  a  large  area  of  coun- 
try.   I  have  taken  free  gold  from  places  over  an  area  of  40  miles  in  lengtti  by  nearly 
as  much  in  widtti.     I  have  seen  specimens  said  to  have  been  taken  heyond  that, 
50  or  GO  miles  to  the    east,  and  some  little  distance  further  west.     The  principal 
developments  are  at  the  Winnipeg  Consolidated    where  they  are  down  115  feet, 
and  the  Pine  Portage  where  they  have  revched  100  feet.      In  the  Winnipeg  Con- 
solidated there  is  nut  much  arsenic,  but  there  is  considerable  sulphur.     Gold  there  - 
is  g  )nerally  found  in  a  quartz  vein  with  slate  on  both  sides,  or  slate  on  one  si<le^ 
and  trap  on  the  other.     In  the  case  of  the  Pine   Portas;e  there  is  a  great  deal  oM 
iron  pyrites,  and  there  may  be  some  arsenic,   but  there  is  not  much.     The  arsenic 
occurs  in  patches,  but  (^peaking  in  a  general  way  thnre  is  not  mu^h  of  it.     Th'_^ 
Kewaydin  location  contains  a  good  deal  of  arsenic  mixed  all  through  it ;  one  ca»^, 
smell  it  on  striking  the  rock  with  a  picU.     Mo<t  of  the  ores  have  not  got  arseni^^. 
but  they  are  refractory  ;  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  sulphur  and  a  little  autirooi 
and  copper. 


John  K.  Wright — I  am  a  resident  of  Rat  Portage  and  have  been  for  the 
three  years.     I  have  had  experience  in  mining  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  west 
states  and  territories.     I  own,  in  company  with  D,  B.  Burdotte  of  Belleville,  eij 
locations  on  the  Lake-of- the- Woods    known  as  the   Gold  hill  mining  property, 
consisting  of  906  acres.     I  have  made  careful  surface  prospecting  upon  it  and  h; 
found  two  well. defined  fissure  veins.     Wo  have  seven  openinrs,  one  a  shaft  6  b  '■^^  ; 
and  n(>  feet  deep,  another  5  by  7  and  33  feet  deep,  the  oth  -rs  5  by  7  and  avHra$^*£n^ 
about  10  feet  deep — three  upon  the  Ada  G.  vein  and  four  upon  the  Combinati<ij2. 
The  Ada  G.  runs  north   of   west  and   dips  south  ab<»ut  45°,  about  16  inches  w7(/e 
on  the  surface  and  3  feet  at  10  feet.     Th  i   hanging  wall  is  trap  and  the  foot  ira/i 
appears  to  be  granite.     The  gangue  consists  of  talcose  slate  and  gossan  matter  next 
the  walls,  and  it  is  auriferous  from  wall  to  wall,  being  equdlv  distrib  ited  through, 
out.     The  Combination  is  a  mile  south  of  the   Ada  G.  and  parallel  to  it,  occui^ 
similarly  to  it,  and  dips  at  the  surface  about  30"  south.     It  sho  h%  more  coarse  or  free 
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gold  at  the  surface  than  the  Ada  G.,  but  the  free  disappears  lower  duwn  and  the 
gold  is  found  in  the  form  of  sulphurets.  At  one  point,  a  mile  north  of  the  pits,  the 
Tcin  opens  to  a  much  >(reater  width.  This  is  known  as  the  Judge  Mills  location, 
4Uid  it  has  been  tested  to  a  depth  of  33  feet  without  any  closing  of  the  walls.  The 
Ada  G.  was  prospected  and  surveyed  in  18 -^S.  and  the  Combination  lead  in  January, 
ldS>,  and  all  the  developmenc  work  was  carried  on  during  the  summer  of  1886.  One 
shaft  on  the  C  >mbination  is  within  a  mile  of  Lake-of-the- Woods,  and  another 
one  and  three-quarter  miles.  Those  on  the  Ada  G.  are  about  two  miles  from  the 
lake.  Work  was  discontinued  owing  to  a  disputed  claim.  The  Combination  vein 
has  been  traced  from  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Moore  bay  in  a  so  ith- 
easterly  direction  by  Cedar  and  Gold  lakes  to  the  contact  with  the  granite,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  The  Ada  G.  has  been  traped  from  an  inlet  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Big  Sc^o'ie  biy,  parallel  with  the  Combination,  north  of  Islet  lake  to  Hollow 
lake  on  the  contact.     I  think  both  veins  run  together  on  the  ctmtact,  but  a  sufficient  .  . ,. 

examination  to  determine  this  point  has  not  yet  been  made.  A  large  number  of  ore.' 
assays  h  ive  been  made,  the  lowest  of  which  from  the  Ada  G.  yielded  $52  a  ton. 
The  Combination  yielded  a  little  higher,  and  the  average  from  both  is  about  $05 
a  ton.  A  mill  test  of  2h  tons  made  at  Loudon,  Pittsburg,  Chicago  and  Denver 
yielded  $20 )  per  ton,  but  this  was  from  picked  ore  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
reliable  test  of  the  veins.  At  the  surface  it  appears  as  free  gold,  the  vein  rock  being 
as  I  think  partially  decomposed  by  weather  exposure.  At  a  lower  depth  the  gold  is 
found  as  a  sulphuret,  and  I  think  this  is  the  fact  below  the  lino  of  permanent 
saturation.     I  consider  the  wh  »le  a  free  mi  linj^  ort*,  and  ihat  the  8u1phi<ies  can  be  .  . 

collected  and  treated  economically.     All  veins  that  I  htve  seen  in  this  district  have  v2fn^  ^ 
a  general  course  of  10**  north  of  west,  but  they  vary  on  striking  the  line  of  contact. 
Taere  are  a  great  many  cross  veins,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  at  all  valuable  ; 
th^y  are  feeders  to  the  main  veins  pointing  to  the  lioe  of  contact. 

Alexander  Matheson — I  am  chief  trader  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  at  Rat  Portage, 
and  have  resided  here  eight  years.     I  have  taken  a  general  interest  in  mining  affairs  The  Winnipeg 
here,  having  purchased  several  properties  from  prospectors  and  held  shares  in  the  Consolidated 
Winnipeg  Consolidated  and  the  Canada  gold  mining  companies.     The  Winnipeg  ™  ^^' 
OoQiolidated  was  stocked  for  $1,000,000,  but  I  do  not  kn  »w  how   much  was  sub- 
•cribed.     I  ac  I  lired  the  property  in  1831  a  rd  sold  ic  to  ihe  company  in   IS-^S  ;  it 
consisted  of  69  acres  in  F  22  and  163  in  X  85  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Big  Stone 
Uy.    All  the  directors  were  residents  of  Winnipeg.     Work  was  commeiiced  on  the 
pioperty  in  1883,  a  five-stamp  mill  was  erected,  a  shaft  house,  mill  house,  boarding 
lioose,  assay  house,  blacksmith's  shop  and  other  necessary  buildin'^s.      Work  was 
continued  for  part  of  two  years  ;  a  large  quantity  of  ore  was  milled,  but  1  do  not 
^ow  what  it  yielded.     Operations  ceased,  I  think,  in  the  ear'y  part  of  1884,  in  the 
Mnter,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds.     Thirty  to  forty  men  were  employed  and  about 
^15,000  was  expended.     The  mill  was  not  well  suited  for  its  work,  and  the  managers 
*^Ad  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  milling  gold  ore  to  make  proper  use  of  the  equip- 
ment they  had.     The  miners  employed  in  the  shaft  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
•lowing  that  they  proposed  t »  work  it  themselves,  pay  ng  their  wages  out  of  the 
^^tput,  and  they  worked  on  this  understa  iding  for  a  week  or  so   when  they  quar- 
^^lled  with  the  managers.    It  was  the  general  opinion  that  under  good  management 
'^^  e  mine  would  be  a  paying  investment,  and  the  miners  had  no  doubt  that,  had 
ey  been  allowed  to  go  on,  they  would  get  their  arrears  of  wages  out  of  it. 

Oeorge  Mitchell — I  am  a  conveyancer  and  mining  broker,  and  reside  at  Rat 
ortage.     I  have  had  practical  experience  in  mining  development  in  this  section,  Tests  of  the 
'^irticularly  in  connection  with  the  Winnipeg  Consblidat  d.      I   think  this  district  ^lid^^mTne. 
^''fc'juld  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  gold  yielding  districts  on   the  continent.     I 
ve  seen  free  gold  taken  from  at  least  twenty  ditferent  veins  here.     On  the  Winni- 
Consolidated  our  mill  run  gave  9^8.60  clear  across  the  vein  from  five  tons  of 
ck  carefully  crushed.     There  was  also  a  g'»od  deal  of  slaty  mitter  in  the  gangue, 
d  a  good  deal  of  gold  found  its  way  into  the  tailings.     The  test  referred  to  was 
ide  from  ore  taken  at  a  depth  of  60  feet,  an-l  assays  from  average  specimens  of 
^^eaame  ore  gave  $111.     A  great  quantity  of  ore  was  milled,   the  average  yield  of 
^hich  was  $43  per  ton  as  near  as  it  could  bo  calculated  ;  the  amalgam  found  in  the 
^^^ilings  gave  $16  per  ton.     The  ore  contained  a  good  deal  of  arsenical  pyrites  of 
UoQ,  a  little  sulphate  of  copper,  very  little  argentiferous  galena  ;  sulphurets  of  iron 
^re  common  in  gold  veins  throughout  the  district.      I  have  seen  arsenic  in  the 
Winnipeg  Consolidated,  George  Heenan  and  Key wadin  veins  a-i  shown  by  surface 
^Mys.     The  Winnipeg  Consolidated  vein  was  discovered  by  Geor?e  McVicar,  of 
l^oit  Arthur,  in  18^1.      It  showed  about  eight  inches  on  the  surface,  where  the 
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- . '  ••**  *si:ik  :  «t  a  depth  of  20  feet  it  pinch  el  to  one  inch  and  then  widened  out 

?  ^  ,.  -.xfC^  TAioh  width  it  carried  down  to  70  feet ;  it  then  took  in  several  small 

-  rT*^>.  *V..i  at  ita  present  depth  (about  lOS  feet)  it  is  four  feet  between  the  w  .lis. 

^   ^^'^c-^  verticd,  but  dips  slightly  to  the  south.     The  han-^ing  wall  i%  I  think, 

"^'j^  ^;.»^  viiioh  alsocaiTies  g  Id  in  small  quantities  next  the  vein  ;  the.  foot  wall 

-»  ..      fhf  vein  aopears  in  str  "gi^Hug  form  at  the  bay,  and  has  been  traced  about 

^.*    '^Jc  :'*  to  IV  south  of  east  of  the  sliaft. 

V  \.  ;  f?tfrifjii'/ — I  live  at  Hat  Portage,  and  own  the  Woodchuck  gold  location 

^-  •'■/I  n*  with  J«>hn  Little  of  S  ilkirk.  The  property  is  on  Cleaf  Water  bay.  Lake- 

'  "^  ■-  A\vnl*,  l.eing  7 IP,  and  consisting  of  33  »  acres.     The  vein  Wits  discovered  in 

.\j^;\y  L;ttlo  and  Joseph  Thompson.     I  acquired  an  intTe-^t  in   the   property 

^  ■  ■  :''.;r  voars  ago.    The  vein  is  about  eight  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  at  the  depth 

^>  !>.*:  it  widens  to  four  feet.     Two  pits  wore  sunk  about  three  y^ars  ago,  one  8- 

,/':^*..»  .jn.l  the  other  KJ  fe^t.     The  ore  shnvs  free  Kulling  gold,  a  id  is  easily 

v  -*^*-^*^i  ^**'  hurning  and  pounding.     I  have  never  had  an  assay  made  an  I  do  not 

A-jj\i"waat  it  wo  dd  yield,  but  it  i"*  well  distributed  throu^^hout  the  vein  matter. 

;jr.  /fr'^su/i — I  have  re^idoi.1  at  Rvt  Portage  abi^ut  nine  years  and  am  a  medical 

-c*::;ti«'J**'f-     I  w*^  **^^o  "^  ^^^^  ^^^^  to  explore  for  g  »ld  in  this  region,  commencing 

•!a  l>7^.     Along  with  William  Gii)bon8  I  made  the  second  discovery  of  gold,  which 

«&»  oM  Kouldor  island  in   Lake-of-the- Woods.     The  fi  st  was  nude  a  few  week» 

V:ort*  on  Hay  island.     I  also  disco i'o red  the  Manitoba  C<msolidated  on  the  north 

«vio  i»f  Oleivr  Water  bay,  being  on  the  Argyle  lead.     A  half  interest  in  the  houlder 

»Uud  hnjation  was  given  to  Alex  inder  Manning  and  others  of  Toronto  on  c  ndition 

^>f  oreoting  a  five-stamp  mill  and  opening  the  vt-in.     The  vein  was  strippo  I  about 

•.\  feet  and  a  lor,  of  tine  free  gold  taken  out,  but  the  mill  was  run  only  four  days  ; 

ifork  then  ceased,  but  for  what  cause  I  do  ntjt  know.     The  mill  was  taken  away 

«nd  the  pro])erry  h  is  reverted  to  Giobons  and  myself.     It  co  isiats  of  bh  acrea 

which  was  purchased  from  the  Crown  Lands  department  for  81   per  acre.     The 

p,tt4*nt  has  not  issued  because    the    island   is   in   the   Keewaydin   Lumber   Co.*a 

.u»»  _^       limit.     Tne  Manitoba  Con  soli 'Ut^d  was  opened  about  six  years  ago  by  the  Manitoba 

Consolidated  Co.,  of  which  Hugh  Sutherland  was  presid-.*nt.  The  nominal  capital  _ 
was  $2,000,00).  1  got  for  my  share  a  certilicate  of  8^0, (KK)  stock,  non-ass  ssable. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  stock  was  paid  up.  A  shaft  was  put  down  bcsidei«E3 
the  leid  a  depth  of  about  75  feet.  The  vein  is  nearly  north-east  and  south  west..  - 
is  four  feet  wide,  and  nearly  vertical  ;  it  consists  of  white  quartz  containing  freti^^ 
gold  and  a  little  silver.  As  the  vein  is  at  the  water's  edge  it  was  intended  t«>  sink^^ 
the  shaft  alongside  it  to  a  point  below  the  water  level,  the  cliff  being  75  feet  high«~^ 
but  just  when  the  proper  depth  was  reached  the  work  was  discontinue  I  ;  I  do  nnr-^^ 
know  for  what  cause,  but  think  ^t  was  for  want  of  funds.  1  saw  specimens  of  gol.#~^ 
tako;i  from  a  location  on  Seine  river,  Canadian  side,  in  the  pos>ession  of  Mr.  Pithe^c^ 
Indian  agent  at  Fort  Francis  ;  it  was  quite  rich  in  free  gold. 

S.  J.  DawsoH — The  Lake-of-the- Wooils  jliscoveries  are  something  wonderfur    "3 

t.^fc#^-the  I  liave  followed  the  vein  in  one  case  c»ver  half  a  mile,  and  in  pieces  broken  off  wr    — 

jjl^jn  a  hammer  specks  of   visible  g<dd  were  shown.     The  vein   was  thn-e  or  four  f« 

*»p**'**'*         wide  ;  the  character  of  the  gangue  was  cjuarfzie,   very  hard  but   in  some  pa 

decomposed.     A  i^ood  deal  of  development  work  has  been  done  at  the  Sultana  m 

and  at  tlie  Pine  Portfige  mine. 

iT*>orijf*  Hep.naa — (  have  lived  at  Hit  Portage  since   1878,  and  have  been  ni^  o^^ 
or  less  occupied  in  exploring  for  miner  ils  since   that  tim«*.      1   have  seen  vara    m^mg 
kinds  of  minerals  on    Lake-of-the- W  .ods,  such  as  gold,  gal  na,   antiin-mv,  na'*:n'e 
copper,  and  I  am  sati-fied  that  plumbago  exis  s  i  1  considerable  (|uantity,  but  I  It. -ire 
been  interested  only  in  gold.     I  am  prtivi.sion-il  drector  of  the  Unt^irio  Mining  C\)., 
ThaSultftna        which  owns  noirly  the  wh«»lo  of  Sultana  i-^land  and  its  extension  on  the  main  U*rW, 
iSnd  looatlon.    ab  lut  070  acres,  part  owner  of  the  Keewaydin  location  and  of  the  (ie(»rge  HetMiaji, 
both  on  Hay  island,  of  a  lowition  on  Shoal  lake,  an«l  several  others  on  whicli  no 
development  has  been  made.     The  Ontario  company  is  not  yet  incorporated ,  hut      j 
about  lo  persons  are  interested  in  it,  mostly  residents  of  Winnipeg  and  St.  PauL       J 
Some  4o  veins  have  been  found  on  the  Sultana  loaition,  but  openings  have  been 
m;idc  on  not  more  than  15  of  them.     The  l»cation  is  veined  like  a  checker  bwrd 
with   cast  and  west  and  north  and  south  courses ;  the  ocmrses  are  not  regular. 
The  width  varies  from  4  to  7  feet  and  the  dip  is  nearly  vertical.     The  veins  oaur 
in  {granitoid  rock,  and  are  quartz,  cimtaining  free  gold  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island.     On  the  eastern  tide  the  veins  do  not  appear  to  contain  as  much  free  golJ, 
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but  I  think  the  east  s  de  is  equally  rich.     No  assays  have  yet  been  made,  but  we 
find  f^pld  in  all  washings  of  decomposed  vein  rock. 

F.  MUler — I  have  visited  every  location  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake-of-the-Woods, 
and  some  of  them  I  think  will  turn  out  very  i?*ell.  The  Pine  Portage  I  look  upon  Pine  Porug« 
as  the  biM.  There  is  an  enormous  vein  there,  over  20  feet  wide.  On  that  property  ■P®^^*™*""- 
there  are  not  less  than  seven  veins.  I  to'»k  average  specimens  weighing  about  150 
poun  Is.  and  by  pou  (ding,  amalga  nating  and  crushing  I  got  not  less  than  8143  a 
ton.  The  ore  is  refractory  upon  the  surface,  containing  antimony,  lead,  copper, 
^ncbPnde  and  arsenical  iron  pyrites.  I  detected  one  or  two  little  specks  of 
platinum.  By  concentrating  the  ore  and  then  treating  it  as  refractory  along  with 
lead,  is  in  my  opinion  the  beat  plan  of  working  it. 

GYPSUM. 

The  gypsum   beds  of  Ontario  are  found   in   the  Onondaga  formation, 
and  almost  altojcether  in  the  ralley  of  the  Grand  river  from  Paris  in  Brant  Location  of  tb# 

.  "^  deposits. 

eounty  to  a  point  a  few  miles  below  Cayuga  in  Haldimand.     It  is  found  so 
abundantly  near  Paris,  in  France,  that  it  is  commonly  known  as  plaster  of 
Paris,   both    in   the   ground   and   the   calcined    state.      It   is   composed   of 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  is  called  also  sulphate  of  lime.     These 
elements  make  it  valuable  as  a  fertiliser,   and  the   greater  part  of  what 
hu  hitherto  been   produced   in    Ontario  has  been  used   for   this   purpone. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  calcining  works  have  been  Uses  of  Kjpwmr 
sUrted  at  Paris  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cayuga,  where  the  manufacture  of 
Calcined  plaster  and  alabastine  is  carried  on.     The  calcined  plaster  used  in 
Ontario  has  up  to  the  present  been  supplied  almost  wholly  by  Nova  Scotia 
ftad  New  Brunswick  ;  but  as  an  excellent  article  is  now  being  made  on  the 
Grand  river,  at  points  convenient  for  shipment  by  railway,  the  manufacturers 
l>elieve  that  they  soon  will  be  in  a  position  to  displace  the  Maritime  provinces 
I^laster  in  the  Ontario  markets.     Two  grades  of  gypsum  are  found   in  the  white  and  icmr 
district,  the  white  and  the  grey  ;  the  latter  occurs  at  Paris,  and  both  in  the 
fceds  lower  down  the  river.     The  grey  gypsum  is  used  chiefly  as  a  fertiliser,  it 
V)eing  unsuitable  in  color  for  alabastine,  stucco  or  any  kind  of  ornamental  work  ; 
^e  white  answers  for  any  purpose,  but  should  the  demand  increase  it  will 
cioubtless  be  used  chiefly  in  the  arts  hereafter.     Large  quantities  are  so  used 
in  the  United  States,  the  greater  part  being  manufactured  from  imported  stone. 
In  1886  the  product  of  calcined  plaster  in  that  country  was  72,200  short  Production !■ 
tons,  of  which  46,000  tons  was  made  from  imported  stone,  and  in  1887  it  sutes. 
J^hed  81,000  tons,  of  which   54,000  tons   was   from  imported  stone.     The 
total  product  of  land  plaster  in  1887  was  106,000  short  tons,  of  which  61,000 
tons  was  madt^  from  imported  stone.     The  chief  sources  of  supply  in  the  United 
States  are  the  deposits  in  Michigan  and  Ohio ;  but  gypsum  has  also  been 
^ound  in  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  California.     Owing  to  the  distance 
^i  the  western  quarries  from  market,  however,  it  is  only  in  California  that  the 
^doatry  has  developed  to  any  extent.     Gypsum  will  not  bear  long  trans- 
portation, either  in  the  crude,  ground  or  calcined  state,  especially  in  the 
crude. 

The  gypsum  deposits  on  the  Grand  river  occur  with  layers  of  dolomite 
^d  shale,  and  ore  usually  in  the  form  of  mounds  or  hillocks  of  diameters  Occurrence  of 
'iinging  from  a  few  yards  to  half  a  mile,  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  thickness  gypeum. 
^  the  centre  and  gradually  thinning  oflT  towards  the  circumference.     The 
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overlying  strata  rest  conformably  upon  these  mounds,  so  that  the  presence  of 
a  gypsum  deposit  in  a  locality  may  be  determined  by  the  mvound-form  of  the 
surface.  The  beds  are  never  continuous  for  long  distances,  the  gypsum  being 
found  almost  always  in  lenticular  masses. 

Various  theories  of  the  origin  of  gypsum  are  entertained  by  geologists. 
«*         By  some  it  is  supposed  that  it  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  aciJ  waters 
upon  the  calcaieous  strata  through  which  they  pass,  forming  a  sulphate  of 
lime  which  might  be  deposited  in  dome-shaped  masses  at  the  surface  like  the 
cone  of  a  volcano ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Logan  the  beds  on  the 
Grand  river  seem  to  have  been  in  all  cases  contemporaneous  with  the  shales 
and  dolomites  in  which  they  are  interstratified,  and  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  acid  springs  of  the  present  time.     The  hillocks  in  which  the  gypsum 
occurs,  he  thought,  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  gypsum,  or 
hard  beds  immediately  overlying  them,  have  resisted  the  denudation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  softer  argillaceous  strata,  which  seem  elsewhere  to 
make  up  a  great  portion  of  the  formation.     The  fact  that  dolomites,  magnesian 
marls  and  limestones  are  invariably  found  associated  with  rock  salt,  gyp^-um 
and   anhydrite  (the    waterless    form    of  sulphate   of   lime),   have   led   some 
geologists  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  conjoint  products  of  chemical  reactions 
in  which  they  have  severally  had  part.     The  rock  salt  and  gypsum  form 
lenticular  masses,  or  else  appear  through  the  enveloping  strata  in  strings  or 
veins.     In  a  salt  lake  or  enclosed  sea  subject  to  excessive  evaporation  the 
reaction  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  on  sulphate  of  magnesia  luay  produce  gypsum, 
and  the  gypsum  and  salt  readily  separate  from  highly  saturated  waters.     The 
layer  of  gypsum  near  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  is  believed  by  the  Ohio   geologists 
to  have  been  deposited  in  a  closed  and  shallow  sea,  and  they  reject  the  theory 
of  spring  formation  as  untenable.     Prof.  Frestwich  also  leans  to  the  theory 
of  separation  and  deposit  in  an  enclosed  sea,  and  mentions  the  remarkable 
case  of  the  artesian  well  at  Sperenberg  where  the  bore-hole  passed  through 
283  feet  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite  and  3,769  feet  of  rock  salt     But  he  adds 
that  while  wo  may  form  some  notion  of  the  chemical  reactions  which  led  to 
the  deposition  of  those  beds,  it  would  seem  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  effected  must  have  been  very  different  from  anything  of  which  we 
Mgiii  of  tilt      have  any  experience.     In  explaining  how  the  dome-shape  of  gypsum  may  have  « 
^"**'^^'°**         been  caused.  Prof.  Prestwich  describes  what  takes  place  by  the  action  of  under — - 
ground  waters  on  anhydrite — the  waterless  form  of  gypsum.     "  As  the  wate^v^. 
of   hydration   in   gypsum   amounts   to   more   than  20  per  cent.,  when  th»^ 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  passes  into  the  hydrated  sulphate  a  great  increaa.^ 
of  bulk  takes  place,  and  this  is  effected  with  a  force  analogous  to  that  c^ 
freezing  water.    Such  is  the  underground  force  that  the  anhydrite  will  und^  ^ 
these  circumstances  lift  masses  of  strata  into  dome-shaped  hillocks,  sometim  .^m 
of  considerable  size.      Some   instances   have  been  described  in  which  tf^^ 
enclosing  strata  are  thrown  up  vertically,  or  are  even  reversed,  by  the  si( 
of  the  mass  of  gypsum.''^     Assuming  the  Grand  river  gypsum  to  have 
deposited  as  an  anhydrite,  the  hillock  form  is  readily  understood  upoo  tMm^ 
theory. 


♦Prof.  Prestwich's  Geology,  Vol.  I,  p.  116. 
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Ddvid  Brown — ^The  Alabastine  Co.  of  which  I  am  president  was  organised  about 
three  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $28,000.     The  shareholders  are  partly  Americans  The  AUbMtin* 
and  partly  Canadians,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  is  held  in  Canada.     There  {5Sa*°^  **' 
is  a  company  of  the  same  name  in  the  United  States  ;  they  own  the  patent  there 
and  we  control  it  in  Canada.     We  manufacture  land  plaster,  calcined  plaster  and  * 

aUbastine  ;  we  have  also  just  commenced  the  manufacture  of  plastico  under  another 
pate 'it.     We  have  65  acres  about  two  and  one-half  or  three  miles  below  Cayuga, 
which  yields  white  gypsum.     We  are  mining  there  but  are  mnnufacturin:^  at  Paris. 
The  bed  of  gypsum  is  about  four  feet  thick,  but  more  in  some  places  and  less  in 
others.     We  mine  from  a  shaft  sunk  on  an  incline.     The  gypsum  is  brou>;ht  from 
there  to  Paris,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  calcined  plaster,  alabastine  and  land 
plaster.    We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  devote  to  the  land  plaster  trade.    I'he  object 
of  the  com(>any  is  more  for  the  manufacturing  of  alabastine,  and  we  have  been  ^^^^  *^  ***• 
poshing  that.  The  calcined  plaster  has  given  satisfaction  as  far  as  it  has  gone  ;  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  as  the  material  is  all  ri^^ht.     Nova  Scotia  supplies 
most  of  the  plaster  that  is  used,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  replace  it.     Plastico 
ij  for  mouldings  and  such  work,  about  the  same  as  stucco,  but  I  cannot  say  much 
^bout  it  as  we  have  only  just  commenced  to  make  it.    To  make  ababastine  we  select 
the  gypsum,  screen  and  calcine  it,  then  mix  it  with  several  ingredients  that  are 
secret.     The  quantities  are  measured,  ground  and  mixed  by  machinery,  so  that  it 
is  exact  and  uniform.    It  is  put  up  in  packnges  of  about  five  pounds  eacH,  and  twenty 
in  a  box,  and  is  sold  that  way  to  the  trade.     Alabastine  will  cover  twice  the  bpace 
that  the  same  amount  of  calsomine  will.     It  c;in  also  be  used  as  a  primer  for  paint. 
During  the  list  two  years  we  have  sold  about  75  tms  a  season,  and  we  expect  to  The  Paris 
sell  100  tons  this  year.     The  gypsum  of  the  Paris  mines  is  grey.     It  is  about  100  gyp«um. 
feet  uutier  the  surface,  and  we  mine  by  striking  it  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.     The 
bed  is  from    four  and  one-half  to  six    feet    in   thickness.      We    make    our   land 
plaster  altoujether  from  the   material  found  here.     Our  sales  of   plaster   for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  have  been  about  1,500  tons.    We  don't  make  more  than  400 
or  500  ton^  of  white  land  plaster.     About  2,500  tons  would  be  the  U»tal  gypsum  we 
TMe  m  a  year.     The  land  plaster  is  sold  as  a  fertiliser,  and  we  contend  that  th"  grey 
plaster  is  the  better  for  that  purpose.       I  don't  think  there  is  any  fertiliser  that  is 
«ogood  and  costs  so  little.    All  our  sales  are  made  in  Canada  ;  we  have  not  shipped  ^"■*®**' 
any  gypsum  to  the  States  for  a  number  of  years.     Our  land  plaster  trade  is  limited 
to  Ontario,  but  the  alabastine  goes  all  over  the  Dominion.     The  calcine!  plaster  is 
iold  only  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

Alexai^r  GUI — I  have  been  engaged  in  the  plaster  business  for   twenty-four 
y&vn.     When  I  went  into  the  businc'^s  in  1864  it  was  altogether  a  retail  business.  Early prodactiui 
In  1865  we  shipped  1,200  tons  of  gypsum.     In  1866  we  ran  it  up  to  4,200  tons,  ®{^ri£['*'*" 
*boat  2,000  tons  b^ing  retail.     In  1867  we  ran  up  to  8  500  tons,  the  retail  trade  ** 
^ing  'lown  to  1,600  tons.     Next  year  the  business  went  to  10,400  tons,  and  after 
^Hat  it  kept  going  down  till  m  1875  it  was  only  4,300  tons.     I  went  out  of  the 
^Uiiness   then,  but  after  various  changes  myself  and  Mr.    Brown  acquired   the 
^^perty.     Land  plaster  does  not  sell  as  well  as  it  used  to  ;  twenty-three  years  ago 
■*-  loaded  teams  from  Owen  Sound,  but  to-day  we  cannot  send  it  there  at  all.     Then 
^^9  price  at  the  mills  was  the  same  as  now,  $4.50  a  ton.     When  a  person  takes  ten 
"^^^  twelve  tons  we  sell  it  at  $4  a  ton.     The  wholesale  price  on  the  cars  is  $3.75.     If 
'^"o  sold  the  same  quantity  as   formerly  we  could  make   more  money,  under  the 
^^^proced  wiy  we  have  of  handling  it.     Formerly  it  took  thirteen  men  to  run  the  £^2S?** 
^"•^  night  and  day,  but  now  we  can  run  it  with  three  men.     We  use  water  power 
"^^Itogether.     We  used  to  pay  8'>  and  90  cents  for  mining  here.     At  Cayuga  it  costs 
about  $1.10.     We  claim   that  our  gypsum   makes  as  good  alabastine  as   the 
lerican. 


,^   Robert   fUenny — I  have  been  engaged  in   mining   plaster  for  twelve   years. 

^^ithin  the  last  four  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plaster.    Our  Grand  Rirer 

"^orks  and  mine  are  about  four  miles  from  Cayuga.     I  think  it  must  have  been  forty  P^ter  works. 

>'ea!B  since  that  mine  was  first  opened.     The  bed  of  gvpsum  is  about  four  feet  thick, 

"^f  perhaps  a  little  more.     The  Grand  River  Plaster  Works  company  have  two  mines 

^ere,  the  lower  being  the  Merritt  mine  ;  the  upper  was  mine  till  I  sold  out  to  them. 

*he  Merritt  mine  is  worked  on  a  level  drift  without  any  incline  ;  the  Glonuy  is  on 

^Ji  incline  of  1  in  10  for  about  100  yards.     The  gypsum  at  the  Glenny  is  about  42  or 

"^feet  from  the  surface  ;  at  the  Merritt  it  is  not  so  much.     The  roof  is  supported 

^tk  timber,  and  the  whole  face  is  taken  as  we  go  ;  sometimes  we  leave  a  pillar.     I 
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think  the  production  is  upon  the  decrease.  In  the  last  four  years  about  1,500  tons  a 
year  have  been  taken  out  and  disposed  of.  The  Glenny  mine  was  opened 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  it  was  the  only  one  shipping  from  here  then.  I  understand 
that  many  years  ago,  before  the  discovery  of  gypsum  in  the  States,  thousands  of  tons 
were  exported  from  here.  We  started  calcining  and  the  systematic  manufacture  of 
stucco  last  year  ;  before  that  some  had  been  done  on  a  small  scale.  We  have  one 
kettle,  with  a  capacity  of  about  40  barrels,  a  crusher  and  a  (iisintegrator,  besides  a 
set  of  stones.  1  he  weight  of  the  barrel  is  about  t^50  pounds.  Our  intention  is  to 
have  it  set  about  the  same  as  the  New  Brunswick  plaster.  What  we  have  manu- 
factured has  been  as  white  as  that  made  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  it 
is  finer  ground.  Our  land  plaster  is  sold  in  bulk,  barrels  and  bags.  It  goes  as  far 
as  Brockville  to  the  east  and  Windsor  to  the  west.  I  do  not  know  the  cause,  but  I 
think  the  demand  for  land  plaster  is  rather  upon  the  decrease.  I  have  been  over  a. 
good  deal «  f  Ontario,  and  never  heard  it  said  that  it  was  not  a  good  fertiliser.  It 
is  used  sometime H  in  stables  to  fix  liquid  manure.  I  know  of  land  plaster  being 
imported  from  Oswego  only.  It  is  grey,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ip  as  good  as  ours. 
The  number  of  men  employed  during  the  last  three  years  ranges  from  3  to  20. 
For  the  last  year  from  the  middle  of  June  to  October  we  did  not  employ  any  at  aU, 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  we  had  about  10  men,  two  of  whom  are  skilled  men  and 
the  rest  laborers.  The  engineer  gets  about  $1.55  a  day,  the  laboring  men  about 
$1.25  and  the  calciner  over  $2.  There  is  no  gypsum  below  the  Merritt  mine. 
Three  miles  above  is  the  Alabastine  Co.'s  mine.  There  is  gypsum  on  the  Anthony 
farm  beside  the  Alabastine  Co.'s  property,  but  it  is  pretty  thin  there.  The  next 
above  is  at  Mount  Uealy  a  mile  below  York  ;  that  property  was  worked  last  year, 
and  is  I  presume  in  working  order  ;  it  has  been  worked  about  twenty  years.  Next 
above  thnt  is  a  mine  at  York  ;  I  think  Mr.  Martindale  works  it  regularly.  Uia 
mining  is  principally  done  in  the  winter,  and  I  think  he  does  not  do  as  much  aa 
formerly.  He  used  to  calcine  some,  but  has  not  done  so  lately.  His  plaster  is  of 
fair  quaJity,  and  he  has  a  water  mill  for  grinding  it.  The  next  is  about  three  miles 
from  Caledonia,  and  I  believe  there  is  none  again  till  we  get  to  Paris.  The  one  near 
Caledonia  is  called  tho  Garland  mine.  I  am  told  that  for  part  of  1887  and  1888^ 
which  would  be  the  busy  time,  about  700  or  800  tons  were  mined  there.  We  take 
out  the  gypsum  by  blasting  with  powder,  and  it  is  a  poor  shot  that  would  not  fetch 
a  ton.  I  understand  that  $50,000  is  the  capital  of  our  company.  Warren  Ackerman 
is  tho  president,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  company  is  at  New  York  ;  E.  W. 
Dodd  is  the  secretary.  We  have  sent  some  of  our  gypsum  to  Newburg,  N.  Y.  Out 
of  the  1,500  tons  we  ship  about  600  tons  in  the  rock.  The  price  last  year  was  ts3.75 
f.o.b.  the  cars  at  Cayuga  for  ground  land  plaster.  We  sell  at  $3  f.o.b.  the  boat  on 
the  river.  The  rock  gypsum  sells  at  about  $1.50  a  ton.  We  ship  some  to  Clevtlaud 
and  Erie.  'Ihere  are  several  points  on  the  American  side  of  the  lakes  where  they 
grind  plaster.  Thf  re  is  a  duty  on  manufactured  plaster  coming  into  this  country 
but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  In  the  States  there  is  a  duty  on  manufactured  Ian 
plast-r  of  50  cents  a  ton.  The  rock  gypsum  is  free.  If  the  Wel'and  cana 
feeder  that  comes  up  to  the  works  were  made  deeper,  or  a  lock  put  in  at  Dunnvdl 
it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  develop  the  business.  As  it  now  is,  it  costs  too  much  t*- 
get  to  Lake  Erie. 

L.   J.   Johnston — I  am  a  merchant  in  Caledonia  and  have  been  working 

gypsum  be«l  in  the  township  of  Oneida,  three  miles  south  of  Caledonia,  for  six  yeai     

Garland  worked  it  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  I  got  it.     It   hMS  been  work»  ^^ 
pretty  much  continuously.     I  got  out  last  year  about  800  tons  ;  the  year  before  I 
not  get  out  any  ;  before  that  600  or  700  tons  a  year.     We  take  the  gypsum 
mostly  in  the  winter  and  stop  in  the  spring  when  the  roads  are  not  good.     Tho  b 
averages  about  five  and  one-half  feet  thick.     In  the  bed  there  are  little  streak 
blue,  but  the  {jrain  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Me-ritt  mine.     Where  I  am 
working  it  is  solid  white  gypsum.     Under  the  jjypsum  there  is  rock,  and  ove- 
rock  also— a  shaly  clay  rock.     We  grind  with  stones  like  wheat ;  the  power  is  Wi^ 
power.     We  sell  all  over  the  western  country,  west  of  Toronto.     I  have  shi^p 
the  States.     The  first  year  I  had  the  mine  I  calcined  some  and  made  a  first  criFa^ 
plaster ;  I  made  only  ten  or  twelve  tons  as  an  experiment.     I  generally  emp»7oir 
about  two  or  three  miners,  one  man  drawing  out,  and  three  or  four  men  teamfi?^. 
The  miner  gets  70  cents  a  ton  delivered  at  the  mouth  ;  he  furnishes  his  powder,  light, 
and  tools  ;  the  rest  of  the  laborers  are  paid  a  dollar  a  day.     I  pay  40  cents  a  ton  for 
the  drawing,  and  the  teamsters  make  about  $2.50  a  day.      Land  plaster  is  good  in 
stables,  is  a  good  fertiliser  and  would  be  good  for  country  water  closets. 
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IRON. 

During  the  trip  of  the  Commission  only  one  iron  mine  was  seen  in  Ontario 
prodacing  ore,  viz.,  the  Wilbur  mine  on  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway,  iron  locations. 
All  the  other  deposits  visited  were  either  undeveloped  or  lying  idle  and  full 
of  water.  At  the  Coe  Hill  mine  in  Madoc,  some  30,000  tons  of  ore  were 
Ijing  waiting  for  a  market.  The  iron  carrying  districts  visited  by  the  Com- 
mission were  :  (1)  On  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron,  where  an  extremely  fine 
quality  of  specular  and  micaceous  hematite  is  found  in  places  from  Killarney 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  Huronian  formation.  No  large  deposits  have  yet 
been  opened  up  in  this  district,  but  the  indications  and  prospects  seem  to  be 
very  favorable.  (2)  The  McKellar  location  on  Antler  or  Attic-Okan  river, 
south-west  of  lake  Shebandowan.  (3)  The  Vermilion  iron  range  in  Minne- 
sota, which  extends  northward  into  Canadian  territory.  (4)  The  Madoc 
district.  (5)  The  Kingston  district.  (6)  The  Perth  district.  The  last  three 
are  in  eastern  Ontario,  and  form  parts  of  the  same  iron-bearing  formatiom. 
A  few  locations  are  alluded  to  briefly,  particulars  being  fully  entered  into  in 
the  evidence. 

Some  valuable  contributions  on  the  iron  ores  of  Ontario  are  to  be  found  in 
the  publications  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  amongflt  which  may  be  mentioned,  Oeoiogricai 
Iron  and  its  Ores,  Sir  William  Logan's  Report  of  1863  ;  Studies  upon  the  Ores  on  iron, 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  best  Modes  of  Working  them,  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt, 
in  the  Report  of  Progress,  1866-69,  and  Iron  Ores  and  their  Development,  by 
Dr.  Harrington,  in  the  Report  of  Progress,  1873-4. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Wallace  mine  location,  on  the  north  shore 

of  lake  Huron,  a  vein  or  bed  of  iron  ore  occurs  in  quartzite.     It  consists  o^i^JjJJ"^"* 

iboat  eight  feet  of  banded  ore  and  quartzite.     The  ore  varies  from  crystalline 

^  compact  specular.     The  bed  may  be  traced  some  200  or  300  yards  west- 

*'&rd,  and  is  but  two  fset  across  where  last  visible.     Towards  the  east  a  mass 

^  debris  and  a  steep  declivity  prevent  its  being  followed  without  exploration 

•"ork.     Where  the  ore  is  solid  it  is  of  an  excellent  quality.     In  going  out  to 

^his  location  from  the  lake  shore,  diorites,  quartzites,  chloritic  and  talcose 

Schists  and  a  light  grey  quartzose  felsite  are  crossed. 

MINNESOTA     VKBMILION     RANOE. 

The  Vermilion  iron  range  in  northern  Minnesota  was  visited  by  three 
Members  of  the  Commission  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August,  to  Vermilion 
diamine  its  character,  because  it  is  believed  to  extend  into  Ontario.  The 
specimens  obtained  and  evidence  collected  give  good  grounds  for  little  or  no 
^oubt  that  this  is  the  fact.  The  Vermilion  and  parallel  ranges  have  been 
'^'aced  for  some  distance  on  American  territory,  running  north-easterly  towards  ^^  probable 

.  .  ...  .  .  extension  into 

*he  Ontario  boundary.  In  this  direction  from  the  Vermilion  range  many  Ontario, 
vocations  have  been  taken  up  on  our  side  of  the  boundary,  principally  by 
'Americans  who  are  interested  in  iron  mining.  Ore  was  shown  us  by  respon- 
sible people  which  was  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Ontario  side,  and 
•ome  of  which  was  of  very  good  quality.  Iron  ore  in  various  grades  of  quality 
W  been  found  in  places,  extending  from  the  boundary  past  the  Eakabeka 
1**118  district     It  is  altogether  probable  that   valuable   deposits  will   be 
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developed  on  the  Ontario  side,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  informa- 
tion should  be  obtained  regarding  the  ores  in  this  r^ion.  The  small  samples 
which  have  been  seen  are  chiefly  of  magnetic  ore,  but  comparatively  little 
exploration  and  practically  no  development  has  yet  been  carried  on.  No  iron 
mining  can  be  successfully  undertaken  without  a  railroad,  and  if  prospectors  or 
the  liolders  of  lands  thought  a  railroad  was  sure  to  come  if  they  showed 
develojinient  enough  to  warrant  it  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
at  once  begin  work  upon  their  claims.  The  government  of  Minnesota  has  by 
grants  of  lands  largely  assisted  a  railroad  which  is  now  pushing  northward 
toward  our  boundary.  The  iron  development  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
justifies  the  building  of  this  road,  which  is  now  carrying  to  lake  Superior  ports 
about  400,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum  from  the  mines  in  its  vicinity.  The  ore 
deposits  arc  very  large  and  exceptionally  rich,  being  of  the  red  specular 
variety,  and  as  a  rule  of  a  Bessemer  grade.  The  present  centre  of  this  iron 
region  is  the  town  of  Tower,  on  Vermilion  like.  Two  ranges  of  iron  are  found 
here,  the  Vermilion,  which  practically  yields  all  the  ore  at  present,  and  the 
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Mesabi,  twenty  miles  farther  south.     The  ore  in  the  latter  is  said  to  be  more 
magiiptic,  and  is  found  in  &  blanket  or  flat  formation.     Possibly  another 
Pmiiei  nngim    parallel  range  occurs  to  the  north  of  Tower,  in  Hunter's  island  in  Ontario- 
''''"■  where  iron  ore  is  found.     The  deposits  at  Tower  have  been  opened  op  in 

several  places,  and  are  in  a  position  to  turn  out  40,000  tons  a  month.     They 
are  known  respectively  as  the  Brighton,  Tower,  Ely,  Stone  and  Stuntz  mines. 
The  ore  dips  70°  north,  and  strikes  about  east-north-east  and  west-south-wesL 
na  Tamr         I^  varies  from  100  feet  in  thickness  at  the  Tower  mine  to  ore  bodiefi  of  20  to 
"^—^  60  feet  in  thickness  as  worked  at  some  of  the  other  openings,  and  ooours  with 

jasper  to  the  north,  dipping  to  the  north,  and  talcose  or  chloritic  shales  on  the 
south  side,  It  is  stated  that  the  ore  always  dips  to  the  jasper  and  under  it, 
that  is,  the  jasper  is  found  over  the  ore.  Fig.  12  shows  a  theoretical  cross- 
section  of  the  Vermilion  range,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Minnesota 
Oeoloi{ical  Survey  for  1887.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  strata  of  the 
formation  have  been  folded  to  the  form  of  a  synclinal  trough,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  ore  is  found.  If  this  be  a  true  section  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  ore  body  is  of  limited  depth,  being  circumscribed  by  the  folds  of  tha 
formation. 


At  the  North  Lee  mine,  bolf  a  mile  south  of  the  Tover  mine  range  of 
depoaita,  a  bod;  of  ore  varying  from  20  to  60  feet  wide  runs  east-north-east  Konii  l» 
ind  weat-sonth-west,  and  dips  to  the  south.  It  liea  with  jasper  on  the  south 
tid«,  and  "  soap  rock  "  or  a  close  grained  chloritio  diorite,  partly  decomposed 
near  the  ore,  on  the  north  side.  The  ore  is  worked  in  an  open  cut  by  stopes 
50  to  60  feet  high,  changing  to  a  jaspery  rock  at  the  end  of  the  cut ;  but  at 
e  has  too  much  phosphorus  for  Bessemer 
Fig.  13  represents  the  run  of  the  two  ore  bands 
half  a  miie  apart.  The  northern  ore  band  dips  to  the 
north,  and  the  southern  at  the  North  Lee  mine  dips  to 
the  south,  although  the  formation,   as  atpoBed '  before  p,,jjm^ 


-'-'     reaching  the  excavation  on  the  ore,  dips  to  the  north.  ' 


•ko'uT/.  Jaa^r.^.  Diorite.  alternate  layers  of  jasper,  grey  quartzose  rock,  quartz  and 

■pecular  iron  ore,   making  a  very  handsome  rock,  with  white,  grey  and   red 

streaks.     These  ranges  come  to  an  abrupt  end  in  a  short  distance  as  far  as 

tracing  the  ore  is  concerned,  but 

in  a  north  easterly  direction  they  T 

extend  as  far  as  Ely,  a  distance  { 

of  about  21    miles.      A  railway     fio.  ii.  ii.si>^.  e.J<uptr. 

t_      i  L        *    J  1     i.i_     1   1^       ft-  Shaiet^    u  DioriU^  i.  Ore.    o-  Jatuer  loitA  ore  ttrinaert. 

Ims  been  constructed  to  the  latter^,  orcand^pcr. 

point,  a  distance  of    &6  miles  from  Ouluth,  or  70  miles  from  Two  Harbors 

on  lake  Superior,  which  is  the  shipping  port  for  ore.     At  Ely  a  large  mine  The  z\j  miaa. 

ku  been  opened  up  during  the  year,  and  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have 

been  shipped. 

Statements  procured  from  miners  and  prospectora  at  Tower  and  Ely  are 
tppended,  which  give  important  information  on  the  work  carried  on  at  this  scatem«aHoi 
place,  M  well  as  of  explorations  farther  north  and  on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  pnaperton. 
lotemational  line. 

D.  H.  BocDi) — I  am  manager  for  the  mining  company  at  Tower.     The  total 
opit&I  of  the  company  is  tI4,0tKI,000  all  paid  up,  and  it  owns  both  the  railway  and  ironmlnliiBit 
iMmines.     The  company  received  from  the  Btato  ot  Minnesota  a  grant  of  6ini,(X1U  ^™' *"""*■ 
<ciw  of  iwampland  besides  2,000  acres  at  Two  Harbors,  ite  port  on  la  .e   Superior, 
ud  12,000  acres  of  mineral  land  at  Tower.     The  railway   extends  from  Duluth 
lliruuffh  Two  Harbours  to  Tower  a  distance  of  IW  miles,  and  recently  has  been 
Mtended   to   Ely   a   further   distance  of  21  miles.      It  was  completed  from  Two 
BirbouTs  to  Tower  in  1884,  (the  lirat  cargo  being  shipped  in  August  of  that  year), 
ud  from  Tower  to  Duluth  in  December  1886.     In  18~5  the  total  shipment  of  ore 
•mrthe  line  was  75,00.1  tons  ;  in  If^iiti  it  increased  to  350, 0:)0  tuns  and  in  1S87  to  Bbipmsaii  and 
3W.O0O  tons  ;  while  to  the  end  of  August,  1888,  itwas  26^1.000  tons.     The  prices  re-  Prit*"**"". 
sliiedtor  the  ore  have  ranged  from  82.75  per  ton  for  low  grade  to  83.50  for  highest 
Id  1-187,   and   from  82.50  for  lowest  to  83. 25  for  highest  in  1888.     The  company 
L     employs  l.OJO  men  in  summer  and  750  in  winter,  and  iiia  piy-roll  for  the  month  of 
I    Jul;  last  was  854,000.     Four  thousand  people  are  depending  upon  the  industry 
I     (or  •  living  at   Tower.     On  the  developed  mines  of   the  company  diau)ond  drill 
eiploratioos  have  been  made  to  depths  of  300  to  400  feet,  showing  widths  of  ore  at 
these  depths  ranging  from  38  to  50  feet.     The  earnings  from  its  mining  operations 
over  and  above  all  expenses  to  May  Ist,  18 -'8,  were  ^73,H73. 

Miduid  O'Keefe — I  have  explored  pait  of  Hunter's  island  north  of  Emerald 
Uce,  and  traced  a  deposit  of  iron  ore  fur  some  distance  northward.     I  think  that  EinioHnc 
it  passes  under  a  lake  about  five  miles  long,  as  I  found  outcroppings  beyond  the  "'"'*"''•  '•'""i. 
lake.     1  have   traced  the  deposit  a  total  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  the   width 
varies  from  50  to  300  feet.     1  have  taken  up  alocation  of  80 acres.     The  specimens 
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I  have  from  this  location  are  very  hard,  and  one  of  them  is  jaspery.  I  understand 
that  at  one  of  the  mines  at  Tower  the  jaspery  ore  and  rock  was  40  to  50  feet  in 
thickness. 

James  Slier idan — I  have  explored  Ontario  on  the  north  side  of  Knife  lake.     I 
IBxpiorintf  have  found  iron  ore  and  bought  a  location  there.     I  consider  that  it  is  in  the  same 

K^i?"^'**'*^  ^'  Huroniaii  belt  as  the  Vermilion  range.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  jasper  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  walls  are  diorites  and  chloritic  slates.  The  deposit  is  90  feet  wide 
and  assays  run  from  47  to  56  per  cent,  of  iron.  I  think  it  will  average  about  50 
per  cent,  of  iron,  and  it  is  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  is  a  red  hematite, 
but  somewhat  hard  and  silicious.  The  bed  can  be  traced  for  three  miles  along  the 
strike.     Only  a  small  part  of  the  country  has  as  yet  been  looked  over. 

Mr.  Sellwood — I  am  manager  of  the  Chandler  mine  at  Ely.  Work  commenced 
The  Chandler  regularly  <  n  our  property  last  winter,  but  previously  it  had  been  well  explored  by 
mine  at  Ely.  diamond  drilling.  An  open  quarry  shows  a  large  extent  of  crumbled  hematite  ore, 
and  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  100  feet  into  the  deposit  with  drifts  east  and  wedt  about  400 
feet ;  190  miners  and  about  the  same  number  of  strippers  are  employed,  and  the 
pay  roll  is  ^12,000  per  month.  The  owners  of  this  property  are  the  principal  share- 
holders of  the  Minnesota  Exploration  company  and  of  the  Minnesota  Mining  com- 
pany, but  the  stock  has  not  yet  been  assi.ned.  I  have  explored  the  country  65 
miles  to  the  eastward  and  found  a  good  quality  of  black  ore. 

•  Mr.  SloaUi,  a  Canadian  from  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  showed  a  specimen 

Ore  specimens     of  magnetic  ore  of  very  good  quality,  found  within  seven  miles  of  the  frontier, 
frontier!  ^°^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Commission  that  he  had  seen  samples  of  good  ore  found  on  the 
Ontario  side. 

William  Sedgwick,  superintendent  of  the  Bamum  mine  at  Ishpeming, 
Michigan,  gave  information  relating  to  the  occurence  of  rich  iron  ore  on 
Ontario  territory,  on  the  north  side  of  Gunflint  and  North  lakes,  and  pre- 
sented specimens  taken  from  these  districts.  Following  is  a  sketch  of  the 
region  furnished  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  : 


Rich  iron  ore 
in  Ontario 
territory. 
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Ounflint  and 
North  lalces 
district. 


Fio.  15.    Sketch  of  section  of  country  in  Ontario  near  the  boundary.    Scale,  120  chains  to  one  inch. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  has  supplied  the  following  information  respecting  the  iron 
ores  in  the  vicinity  of  Gunflint  and  North  lakes  : 

On  the  north  side  of  Gunflint  lake  there  is  a  rich  magnetic  iron  ore  suitable 
for  making  Bessemer   steel.     Jt  analyses  68  per  cent,  iron,   .028  per  cent,  phos- 
phorus, no  sulphur  and  very  little  silica.     I  satisfied  myself  that  there  was  at  least 
25  feet  in  thickness  of  this  ore,  but  how  much  more  I  did  not  wait  to  determine,  leat 
some  one  would  take  advantage  cf  my  discovery  and  purchase  the  property  from  the 
Government  before  me.     I  also  obtained  specimens  from  drift  boulders  and  ledges 
of  go»Ki  quality  ore  at  several  other  places  on  the  north  side  of  the  above  mentioned 
lakes.     1  visited  this  locality  last  summer  and  had  with  me  an  expt^rienced  explorer 
and  a  party  of  miners,  but  the  question  of  transport  is  such  a  serious  item  that  under 
present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  work  of  development.     I  consider 
that  the  only  possible  way  to  have  the  iron  worked  in  this  locality  is  to  build  a  rail- 


n«d  ;  Hid  thAt  before  work  enough  wtta  done  on  the  iron  ore  depoaits  to  prove  their 

liie,  and  tberefors  juBtify  the  construction  of  a  lailrond,  means  of  inffress  and  eon  ss  importuH 

ii  ID  abwilutobeceMity  and  should  at  once  be  provided.    Thiscanbe  done  choapfyby  ™JJ2JJ 

<ont(iiuii^  the  roitd  from  Silver  mountain  to  WhiteGsh  lake,  and  making  a  good 

road  over  the  few  intervening  portages  between  Whitefish  and  North  lakes. 


The  BUirton  iron  mine  is  on  lot  8  in  the  1st  concession  of  Belmont,  in 
the  county  of  PeterboroUf;b,  and  has  been  fully  described  in  Sir  William  B'ldnan  iraa 
,  ,  ^g   Logan's  Geology  of  Canada,  1863,  page  676. 

A  larfte  and  deep  excavation  has  been  made, 
1 50  feet  wide  by  260  feet  long,  but  it  is  now 

filled  with  water.     A  second  opening,  also 

^^WtS^^^^K^=      '""  °'  ^'^^f'  ^'^  *^  '^^  BOuth  of  the  first, 

t—..\iv\y^^^^M^^^mBS^z      j,u(;  ij  much  smaller  in  size.     On  the  east 

side  the  deposit  is  over-capped  by  Silurian 

■  limestone,  while  the  rtest  wall  is  a  jaspery 

''-  quartzite.     The  strike  of  the  deposit  is  to 

X  the  dump  is  a  rich  magnetite.     In  the 

een  dipping  to  the  north-east,  but  else- 
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le  Blilnon  Iron  n 
i&.    j.  On  and  aeeoinpunifiHjf  rodt  m. 

tlifl  west  of  north.     Tbe  ore  s 
(msller  pit  ore  of  a  lean  character  i( 


where  it  has  been  mined  away.     In  the  wall,  quartz  and  serpentine   matter 
predominate. 

The  Wallbridge  mine  in  the  township  of  Madoc  is  h  wetl-kaown  ore  bed 
of  e:icelleut  hematite.  A  lenae  of  ore  has  been  worked  down  to  quartz  rock, 
ihich  rock  is  also  thrown  up  to  the  north-west  side  along  with  crystalline 
UmMtone.  This  deposit  has  the  character  of  the  Huroniau  hematites  seen  in 
Borihern  Michigan. 

The    Coe-hill    mine  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Wollaston,  in  the 

coDDty  of  Hastings,  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Ontario  Central  railway.  c<w-hiii 

Three  shafts  have  been  sunk  upon  the  property  along  a    s.e.  n.w. 

Mrth-east  and  south-west  line,  but  as  they  were  filled 

•itb  water  the  ore  body  could   not  be  examined.     Its 

tpptreDt  width  where  excavated  seems  to  be  about  40 

'nt.    The  dip  is  45°  south-east,   with  syenite  on  the 

Wging  wHJl  and  diorite  on  the   foot  wall.      A    large 

IMnliiy  of  ore  (about    30,000  tons)  lies  on  the  dump. 


!,  but  some  of  it  car-    SyrnUe. 

.  section  of  Coe-hill   mine,   as  given   by 


Hwemg  to  be  a  rich  quality  of  a 
fia  iron   pyrites.     Fig.    17 
HrCoe. 

The  rocks  north  of  Kingston,  as  exposed  along  the  line  of  the  Kingston 
•nd  Pembroke  railway,  are  chiefly  crystalline'  limestone,  gneiss  and  syenite,  FonmUonii 
Md  »s  a  rule  no  diorite  or  greenstone  dykea  or  bands  are  prevalent  An 
ticsplion  is  found,  however,  nearer  to  Kingston  than  the  chief  ore  deposits, 
*We  ofaoophate  of  lime  is  found  in  pyrozenic  rock.  The  iron  occurs  with 
t^  crystalline  limestone  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  it ;  or  more  often  with 
one  wall  of  gneiss  or  syenite  and  the  other  of  crystalline  limestone.  A  certain 
imoant  of  pyroxene  is  always  found  with  the  magnetic  ore.  No  hematite  has 
■I  yet  beeen  developed  along  the  line  of  the  railway. 
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The  Glendower  mine  is  sitaated  in  the  township  of  Bedford,  in  the  countj 

oiMidowermiii*.  of  Frontenac,  four  miles  east  of  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  switch  built  in  1884.  Crystalline  limestone  foims 
the  wall  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  ore  occurrence,  and  a  coarse-grained 
grey  syenite  forms  the  country  rock  on  the  north  side,  but  the  limestone  forms 
the  immediate  wall  rock  on  both  sides  next  the  ore.  The  ore  is  a  magnetite, 
mixed  with  pyroxene  and  calcspar  masses.  The  bed  seems  nearly  perpendi- 
cular, but  dips  slightly  towards  the  south.  The  ore  exposed  on  the  dump 
carries  a  considerable  percentage  of  iron  pyrites,  which  however  is  said  to 
be  local ;  the  shaft  is  filled  with  water.  Ore  has  also  been  mined  as  an 
open  cut  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  it  occurs  as  parallel  bands  in  the  lime' 
stone.  It  is  coarsely  crystalline  and  mixed  with  hornblende  in  places,  the 
latter  carrying  iron  pyrites  with  it  in  the  rock.  Most  of  the  ore  at  present 
visible  seems  to  carry  some  pyntes.  The  ore  formation  strikes  nearly  north- 
east and  south-west,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  belt  is  traceable,  as  indicated  by 
deposits,  for  20  miles  to  the  north-east.  The  railway  cutting  along  the  switch 
shows  a  great  many  crystals  of  hornblende  in  the  limestone,  running  at  places 
in  veins  or  streaks  and  dipping  and  striking  at  all  angles. 

The  Oalabogie  mine  is  in  the  township  of  Bagot,  county  of  Kenfrew,  on 

Caiftbogi*  mine,  the  line  of  the  Kingston  and  Pt^mbroke  railway.  It  has  been  worked  for  400  or 
500  feet  along  the  strike,  and,  ib  is  stated,  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  but  the 
opening  is  filled  with  water.  The  dip  is  35^  to  the  south-eeist  and  the 
strike  north-oast  and  south-west.  The  deposit  consists  of  a  banded  series  of 
pyroxene  schist  and  pyroxene  rock  mixed  with  much  calcspar,  micaceous  in 
places.  The  ore  occurs,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  bedded  in 
with  the  rock,  but  what  is  visible  is  low  grade.  Above  the  over-lying  ore 
series  is  a  thick  bed  of  greyish  and  yellowish  limestone.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Calabogie  mining  company. 

Calabogie   mine   No.    4,   also   the    property   of  the   Oalabogie    minin 

Oalabogie  mine  company,  is  on  lot  16  in  the  8th  concession  of  Bagot,  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
direct  line  east  of  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway.  The  ore  bed  strik 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  dips  at  a  high  angle  to  the  south-east.  TL  ^ 
opening  is  about  20  feet  wide,  but  no  ore  is  visible  at  the  outcropping^ 
excepting  some  of  a  low  grade.  A  considerable  quantity  lies  on  the  dun^^  -m 
and  is  a  compact,  glistening,  magnetic  ore  mixed  with  some  crystalli  :^c:i( 
limestone  or  calcspar  and  a  little  dolomite  and  pyroxenic  matter,  and  a^^o 
iron  pyrites  in  places.  The  ore  occurs  with  homblendic  schist,  a  gs^cv 
quartzose  rock  and  a  micaceous  schist.  Felspar  is  present  in  small  crystals. 
This  ore  is  said  to  have  too  much  phosphorus  for  Bessemer. 

On  lot  16  in  the  9  th  concession  of  Bagot  is  a  location  owned  by  Mr.  Che 

Co*  location.  ^^  Madoc.  It  is  on  the  same  range  as  the  previous  mine,  and  lies  about  600 
feet  to  the  south-west  of  it.  The  ore  as  here  exposed  is  a  magnetite,  and  bag 
been  shown  up  by  an  open  cut  into  the  formation,  but  as  it  was  full  of  water 
only  the  outer  part  could  be  examined.  The  ore  alternates  with  pyroxene 
rock  and  calcspar,  and  is  shown  to  be  20  feet  wide  by  the  cut.  It  occurs  in 
bunches,  the  north  side  of  the  cut  showing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ore  than 
the  south  side.    It  appears  to  be  a  good,  rich  quality  of  ore,  and  it  is  reported 
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Fio.  18.  Section  of  country  at  Wilbur  mine. 

•.  CryitaUUe  limettone.     i.  On  formation  with  hornbUndie 
matter,    m.  OraniU  hilU.    n.  GneiM. 


that  this  iron  range  can  be  traced  for  two  miles  running  in  a  north-east  and 
8oath-west  direction. 

The  Wilbur  mine  is  in  the  township  of  Palmerston,  in  the  county  of 
Frontenac,  on  the  line  of  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway.  There  is  an  ore-  Wilbur  miB«. 
bearing  formation  with  gneissic  rock  for  foot  wall,  and  lying  between  two 
bands  of  crystalline  limestDne.  The  ore  occurs  as  lenses,  and  is  chiefly 
aasociated  with  pyroxene  in  various  forms.  It  is  close  textured,  of  greyish 
j.w.  s.E.  color  and  mixed  more  or  less 

with  pyroxene.     The  strike  of 

the  formation  is  south-east  and 

north-west,  and   it   dips   35° 

to   the   south-east       Fig.    18 

represents  a  section  of  country 

H  the  Wilbur  mine.     Five  openings  have  been  made  within  a  distance  of  a 

(parter  of  a  mile,  in  some  of  which  the  ore  lenses  have  been  worked  out.     At 

the  south-west  end  it  is  still  said  to  be  holding  out  in  the  workings,  and  in  the 

other  direction  borings  have  been  carried  on  with  a  diamond  drill  in  the  hope 

of  discovering    other   deposits,  n.w.  s.b.      . 

Fig.  19  is  a  section  of  the  ore  ^<-*--^^^^'*^"^~:^C^^^^k^^x5~^0^ 

formation  as  seen  at  one  of  the  ^^^^5^^^^^^^ 
openings.     Where  quartz  occurs  ^^^^Im^^  %«:  M^  >^  \v  N^r>xS 

^ih  the  ore  pyntes  comes  in,    ^^Si^^^>i;^^^?^:^0^^ 

but  as  a  rule  no  pyrites  is  found       j^^  ^g     ,   CryHalllne  Wn^.tone.  /.  Mixed  limestone  with 

with  the  ore.      The  ore  lens  near   ^ombUmiic   nchiet    {green)      j  ore    and    hopibleiuie    rock 
w  vr  *,.      **.x^  vy  vr  M^uo  ^y^^M.    ^g„(^rti  irt  plocfit).     u.  Greyond  redd* nh  gneiss,    s  Ore  bed 

the    top    has     been    sunk    down    --(^^f^/truetnre  with  calciU  str^^^^^  to    rocks), 

^  t.  Band  o/qiiartzithtn).     w.  11  or nbUndxe  schist  and  compact 

»pon  to  a  depth  of    180  feet   for   Pyroxenie  rock  with  ore  streaks. 

•n  average  width  of  about  50  feet.  The  miners  are  now  working  out  the 
^  at  the  surface,  and  throwing  the  refuse  rock  into  the  pit  from  which 
tiiey  say  all  the  ore  has  been  taken.  The  diamond  drill  was  occupied  in 
kriog  toward  the  north-east  end  of  the  prospected  ground,  and  40  feet 
^  ore  was  reported  to  have  been  crossed,  towards  which  a  gang  of  miners 
H«  commencing  to  work  from  the  outcrop.  The  drill  we  were  informed 
9oeii  through  40  feet  of  crystalline  limestone  per  day. 

A  number  of  hematite  locations  in  the  township  of  Darling,  county  of 

l^nark,  are  held  by  Mr.  Bell  of  Arnprior.      They  consist  of  parts  of  lots  22,  Beirs h«iiuiftiu 

^3  and  24,  and  lots  26  and  27  in  the  11th  concession,  and  lots  26  and  27  in 

Wie  12th.       Where  exposed  the  ore  appears  as  gash  veins  or  irregular  masses 

^i  hematite,  varying  from  six  inches  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  occurring  in  a 

Weccia  of  calcspar  witH  the  same  as  a  lime  matrix,  and  the  general  run  of 

^  ore  is  with  the  formation.      In  places  the  hematite  is  the  matrix  of  the 

^cspar  masses.      Openings  have  been  made  in  several  places,  but  very  little 

^rk  has  been  done  on  the  property.      This  hematite  carrying  formation  is 

^rted  to  run  north  to  the  Ottawa  river,  near  Arnprior,  and  south  to  the 

I^erth  district. 

At  the  Arnprior  mine,  which  was    opened  many  years  ago,   Mr.  Bell 
^w  that  10,000  or  15,000  tons  of  hematite  was  taken  out,  when  the  work  Arnprior  miM. 
I    vai  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  ore  being  cut  off  by  a  fault.      The  run  of 
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tha  13th  of  Galiraj  as  follows  :  iron  62.87,  pliosphorus  .01,  Bulphur  n  s  ight  tmce. 
Fnm  lot  23  in  tha  12th,  iroQ  62.60,  nii»i)»ni;se  l.-;7,  pbo-phorua  .1)02  ami  sulphur 
t  «lu;ht  trace.  Thdre  was  no  titanium  in  any  of  those  c>rts.  On  2i  in  thtt  l^th 
Omk  appears  to  be  a  large  vein.  60  feet  wide  ;  it  is  a  difticult  place  lo  cunimencd 
riiikinj;,  aa  the  rein  appears  to  ba  at  the  bottom  of  a  creek  Analyaia  of  t'rufi^s  or 
fi<>s  uf  ore  from  16  in  the  lljih,  ir><n  6~>,  pho8phi>ru»  .01,  sulgihur  .[)?.  There 
ii*Q  nnalfflis  from  'he  14th  coiicesnion.  I  don't  remember  the  niiinbor,  iron  70.04, 
ph'sphoTUB  a  trace  and  sulphur  a  trace  ;  no  titanium  in  either.  All  thfte  ores 
•bouid  be  laid  down  in  Toronto  at  a  rata  not  exeaediiig  6il  ■  r  'il>  cents  «.  t<iu. 

CharUt  J.  Piitey — I  reside  at  Ironditle 
eiiS^<Tcd  in  building  railways  and  o|)onitLng 
Bancroft  and  Ottawa  mil  way,  extendini;  f  i 


ty  of  Hhi  iburtou.  und  am 
We  are  building  the  Iroiidale,  Rallw^cen- 

-it  to  Ottawa.      '■  ■  '      "' 


:b  gnidad  and  ironed.     It  is  being  built  ii 


the  niiEientl  i  .  ,      .,  - 

which  wosorgnniaed  in  1381,  and  the  aub<cn<>ed  capital  of  which  in  8l.'iO,000,  all  [laid  prnperUnot  thi 
ap,  prinvipally  in  properties.  We  have  live  locaiions,  one  of  which  we  lease,  l>ut  Taronw  irua 
the  others  are  owned  in  fea  simple.  Two  are  situated  in  Snowilon  and  throa  in  ™'"P"'l'' 
GUmorgan.  There  are  hiO  acrua  in  the  leasehold  property  and  7(HJ  in  tho  nther 
four.  We  have  found  niineisls  in  each  of  these  tive  propi-vtiea  ;  on  the  li'nseh'  Id 
we  have  magnetic  ore,  on  the  next  lot  brown  hemaiitc  and  nil  the  othrn  are 
awgn^-tic.  We  have  done  ■  ime  development  on  tha  leasehold  pmpi-riy.  It  is 
tituted  on  lot  26,  concession  4  of  Snowdun,  and  is  known  as  the  Howknd  mine. 
We  began  operations  there  in  1880  and  have  worked  ii.  ai.  intervals  >ince.  We  are  Hi>wluid  mln*. 
at  pr-sent  sinking  a  shaft  and  have  twelve  men  employed.  The  surrounding;  rock 
i*er7>talline  llmrstone.  We  have  found  no  walla  yet,  and  therefi'rn  cannot  K've 
the  width  of  the  vein,  for  it  is  a  vein  unquestionably.  We  have  tiund  an  outcrop 
sb-ot  35  feet  in  diameter.  We  sunk  a  shaft  12  by  -ii  feet,  and  are  down  now  ab<<ut 
70feet  At  a  depth  of  25  feet  ihe  work  was  enliirgud  by  extension  t'lwards  the 
walls  in  the  furm  of  an  ellipse,  tho  longer 
axis  of  whith  is  about  tib  leet  and  the 
shorter  about  35  feet,  and  this  was  curried 
to  a  depth  of  about  25  feet.  There  was 
no  wall,  but  Rolid  iron  ore  and  accompany- 
ing rock.  At  the  depth  of  that  r<)>im  it 
was  narrowed  down  to  25  feet,  and  carriid 
to  a  total  depth  of  65  feet  from  the 
surface.  We  are  now  10  feet  bvlow  that, 
narrowed  lo  the  size '  f  the  shiift,  making  To 
or  7"  feat  from  the  outcrop.  Iha  quality 
of  the  ore  to  far  as  its  tri'edom  from 
Pn.  M.    Cni»-HcUoDolllii*isiid  ruins.  phosphorus  and  sulphur   is  concerned  ia 

about  the  same  all  the  way  down,  but  it 
>«nea  in  its  freedom  from  rocky   matter.     The  value  of  the  ore  has  increased  aa  we 
^ve  gone  down,  as  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  less  v«luable  ore.    Tho 
*»e«t  ore  ranges  from  55  to  60  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  kIiows  only  ,00'>  of  uhosphorus 
^d  .06  of  sulphur.     In  the  lower  workings  there  is  a  large  prop  rtion  of  ijoi.d  ore, 
■wt  higher   up  there  «a.i  about  an  equal  proportion  of  low  grarle  and  hiah  g  ade 
<arei.     Analyses  of  the  ore  have  been  made  by   Prof.  Chapman,  tha  Cumbria  Inm  An*"!""* 
company,  Booth  i&  Garrett,  and  by  the  Troy  Steel  and  I  roii  company.     The  arialyBia 
*iiidB  by  the  last  named  company  gave  metallic  iron  50.  SO  and  iihosphoms  .005. 
'Wb  place  the  standard  c)f  shippin;,'  ore  at  58  or  60  per  cent,  of  ir  .n,  and  have  thriiwn 
out s  great  deal  thit  did  not  coma  up  to  the  standard.     We   ahippe  1  ab.>ut  1,600 
toniin  1»81  and  18-'2,   but   have  ilrjne  nothing;  nince   then  except   about  UIO  tons 
lut  summer.     Tho  first  named  shipments  werenuide  to  the  Cambria  Iron  ctrmpany. 
Itwaa   mixed   with    their  own  ore  and  ihe    smelting   was  very  satisfactory.     We 
Wa  now  a  contract  with   a  large  steel   comi'any   which  will  u-e  nearly  all  we  can 
produce  for  a  while.     They  will  take  from  .'iOO  to  1,000  tims  a  month  if  the  ere 
•ill  suit  their  mixture.     There  is  a  gooil  murket  for  our  ores  in  the  United  Stat-s. 
Onr  ore  ia  a  freer  working  ore  than   those  of  northern   Jlichiean,   as  it  contains  a  iii 
|f«»tT  proportion  ot    lime,    magnesia  and   aluminum.        The    Imperial   mine   is 
•ituated  on  lot  33.  concession  ;(  of  Snowdon,   cm   the  south  sirle  of  Burnt  river. 
It  is  about  400  feet  long,  2-iO  feet  in  l>readth  and  about  60  feet  high  from  the  water 
SveL     It  ia  a  deposit  oi  brown  hematite.     The  general  course  of  the  wall  ia  north- 
i«t  and  south-west.     It  occurs  on  the  north  in  gneiss  rock   and  on  tha  south   in  a 
lyitallioe  limestone  formation.     On  the  east  side  the  land  is  low,   sandy  and 
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marshy,  and  the  west  side  is  a  continuatiun  of  the  range  of  hills.  It  a' pears  to  b» 
a  solid  deposit.  We  have  g<>ne  no  depth  into  the  hill,  but  have  tried  the  surface 
in  various  places.  We  have  had  an  analysis  of  the  ore  and  it  shows  45.82  uf  metaJ^ 
lie  iron.  Phosphorus  is  ver}'-low,  there  is  no  sulphur  or  titauium,  but  a  little  lime 
and  a  .large  amount  of  silica.  The  allaly^is  made  by  the  Cambria  company 
-was  of  ore  that  would  be  c  msidered  a  fair  shipping  sample-  Prof.  Chapman  mat^e 
an  analysis  of  the  poorer  ore,  so  that  we  might  see  what  its  bad  qualities  were.  It 
showed  36.17  per  cent,  of  iron.  J  he  next  property  is  beyond  the  railway  as 
constructed,  but  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oi  the  line  as  it  will  be  built.  It  i» 
on  lut  '55,  concession  i  of  Glamorgan,  and  is  known  as  the  Pine  Lake  mine.  It  is- 
a  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  runs  from  about  '>2  to  55  per  cent.  It  in  low  in  i)ho8phoruB, 
but  has  a  considerable  amount  of  lime  and  titanium.  A  g  od  deal  of  develo]>meDt 
work  has  been  done  on  it.  The  deposit  has  been  traced  about  2,000  let-t  on  ihe 
crested  hill,  and  in  some  places  the  vein  is  200  feet  uide,  but  it  will  avei age 
about  100  feet.  In  the  break  in  the  hill  where  the  vein  is  shown  it  is  about  80 
feet  wide.  It  contains  about  9  per  cent,  of  titanium,  and  is  practically  \alueles» 
unless  it  can  bo  used  witi»  our  other  ores  for  home  manufacture  ;  it  would  not  do 
for  shipment.  An  examination  of  the  mme  at  1  ine  lake  will  satisfy  anyone  that  it 
is  not  a  pocket,  and  if  th  «t  is  not  a  pocket  there  will  be  other  dep  -si's  of  iron  that 
are  not  pockets.  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  go  more  than  five  feet  down 
to  strike  ore.  The  next  is  the  National  mine,  lots  '60  and  31  on  concession  13  of 
Glamorgan.  No  development  work  has  been  done  on  it.  The  needle  attractions 
show  that  it  is  greater  in  extent  than  even  the  Pine  lake  property.  We  have  had  no 
analysis  of  it.  The  next  property  is  call  d  the  New  York  mine,  and  is  situated  on 
lot  27  in  concession  15  of  Glamorgan.  It  is  ihe  richest  ore  that  can  bu  found.  At 
one  point  we  sank  a  pit  to  get  at  the  extent  of  the  ore.  We  have  traced  it  by  the 
needle  only,  and  we  could  follow  it  400  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in  width.  There 
is  another  occurrence  on  the  same  lot  as  shown  by  the  needle,  but  there  were  no 
outcroppings  and  we  have  done  no  work  on  it.  This  ore  uas  analysed  by  the  Cam- 
bria company  and  Professor  Chapman,  and  gives  over  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  barely  a- 
trace  of  phosphorus,  no  sulphur  and  no  titanium.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  the 
propos  d  line  of  railway. 

James  B.  (Jamphell — I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time  at  Kinmount  and   have 
been  engaged  examining  timber  li<i>its  nnd  exploring  a  good  deal  witiiin  the  last 
few  years.     I  have  prospected  in  Peterborough,   Victoria,   Ualibnrton,   along  the 
K.  &  P.  railway  and  along  the  north  shore  a  good  deal.     Altogether  I  have  been 
about  fifteen  years  in  that  business,  but  not  constantly.     I  discovered  the  Snowdon 
mine  and  most  of  the  depos  ts  in  that  country,  the  Pa:iton  mine,  and  i'usey's  mine. 
There  is  one  opening  at  the  Snowdon  mine  of  40  feet,  and  anoth<  r  of  20  or  25  feet 
at  ttie  extreme  north  end      The  40  feet  opening  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
south.     There  has  been  some  stripping  between  the  two  points.     A  considerable 
amount  of  ore  was  taken  out,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  lying  there  yet. 
The  Paxton  mine  is  situated  on  lot  5  in  the  5th  and  5  in  the  0th  concession  of  Lutter — 
worth  and  about  2^  miles  above  Kinmount.     A  considerable  quantity  of    the  or^ 
was  hauled  2^  miles  to  the  railway  and  shipped  ;  ic  has  not  been  working  for  som< 
time.     TijO    shaft  is  down   about  20  feet.     There  is  a  considerable   exposure 
sight.     Analyses  by  Professor  Chapman  show  that  it  is  a  fine  magnetite  and  to 
great  extent  self-fluxing.     The  Pusey  mine  is  composed  of  lots  20  and  27  in 
4th  concession  of  Snowdon.     There  is  one  shaft  down  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and 
am  told  there  is  ore  all  the  way  down.     The  vein  is  not  lan^ely  exposed,  but  on  tf 
property  there  are  surface  croppings.   It  appears  to  be  a  large  bed  of  magnetite.  T^^:i( 
largest  deposits  are  supposed  to  be  on  Pine  lake,  about  the  boundary  Tine  betw^.^|] 
Glamorgan   and  Monmouth.     There  has  been  no  work  done  there.     One  can  ^^,ee 
samples  and  stainings  on  the  surface  over  an  area  of  100  acres.     There  is  a  depLs^^jt 
on  lots  30  and  31  in  the  l*2th  of  Glamorgan.     I  think  it  is  a  specular  ore,  but )  do  'Kio^ 
know  the  analysis  of  it.     On  lot  34  in  the  Gth  of  Snowdon  there  is  a  little  dep^sl  c  of 
hematite.     I  know  of  a  deposit  near  Haliburton,  but  cannot  ^ive  the  lot.     I  h«%Fe 
seen   a  great   many   other  deposits,    but  am   only  speaking  of    those*  I  oonaic/er 
worth  lookinij  after.     The  Pine  lake  deposit  is  about  12  miles  from  the  railway/ 
the  others  are  within  about  two  miles  of  it. 

John  Stewart — I  am  a  mining  engineer  and  reside  at  Ottawa.      I  think,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  development  d(me  in  Hastings  and  on  the  line  of  the  K.  andP. 
railway,  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  permanence  of  iron  mines  in  that  region.  I 
worked  at  the  Wallbridge  hematite  mine.     It  was  a  large  mass  of  ore  in  dolomite, 
with  no  defined  walls.     I  think  hematite   is  likely  to  occur  again   in  that  region. 
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^he  difficulty  in  exploring  for  it  U  that  the  needle  will  not  lead  to  it  ;  one  has 

to  spend  time  and  money  to  tind  it.     There  wore  outcroppiiigs  on  the  surface  at  Th«  Wallbridgv 

tha  Wallbridge.     It  hjul  been  worked  in  prehistoric  times,  but  trees  had  overgrown  °^*" 

the  works.     Tools  were  found  there,  deer  horns,  bone  implements  and  such  like.    I 

found  a  human  shin  bone.    .  In  the  Old  Country  I  worked  in  the  hematite  mines  in 

the  lale  of  Man.    I  visiteil  about  all  the  mines  in  Cumberland  ;  they  are  in  large 

xnaases.     The  ore  does  not  occur  in  them  like  boi{  ore  or  brown  hematite  on  the  sur- 

Im»,  but  in  the  rock  ;  i%  is  s<>ft  and  is  mined  with  a  pick. 

-K.  C  Clute — I  am  a  barrister  res'diui^  in  Bell»-ville  and  am  interested  in  mining 
properties.     1  am  interested  in  the  lot  immediately  adjoining  the    Coe-hill  mine.  Various  location* 
It  is  called  thfe  Station  mine,  and  is  compojcd  «f  l.>ts  17  and  IH  in  the  8th  of  Wol-  J."^"**"*" 
lastoo.     I  have  the  proper cy  in  Marmara  known  as  the  Maloney  mine  ;  wnother  in  ^^ 
the   township  of  Lake,  known  as  the  Mountain  mine,  compos  d  of  lots  15,  16,  17 
and  18  iu  the  4th  ;  another  lot   I  think  in  the  '2nd  concession  of  Faraday  ;  three 
locat'ons  in  the  2nd  concehsi<m  of    Wollaston,  four  miles  south  from  C  e-hill  ; 
«Dother  in  the  township  of    Midoc,  in  the  5th  concession,   1  tliink.      All  tliose  ^  gtatio 
deposits  are  magnetic.     At  the  Station  mine  pits  were  sunk  at  different  points  with  locaUoa. 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  surface  extent  of  the  mine.     The  width  varies  fr  ^m 
90  t  ■  <> )  feet,  and  the  length  about  1,3  0  feet.     Ttie  strike  is  about  north-east  and 
south-west.     It  has  not  been  explored  with  a  diamond  drill.     The  ore  has  been 
analysed,  and  it  shows  a  slight  irace  of  sulphur,  a  slight  trace  of  phosphorus,  but 
no  titinium.     The  analysis  was   m  de  for  Cann'gio's  eatablishnient  in  Pittsburg, 
and  ray  recollection  is  that  the  iron  was  60  or  62  per  cent.     We  did   not  send  a 
large  quantity,  just  a  specimen. 

Charlts  Taylor — Sometimes  we  get  very  good  shows  of  copper  a^^d  iron  pyrites 
in  the  actinolite  district.    There  is  a  large  bed  of  iron  pyrite.s  in  Hunu'erford,  south  of  Copper  and 
the  Sheffield  station.     It  is  from  four  to  six  feet  wide, and  I  think  it  extends  over  a  ^'^°py^^^*  • 
large  are;i.     A  pit  has  been  sunk  down  30  or  40  fe«-t,  and  it  can  bo  shovelled  out. 
A  gold  cusher  was  built  up  »n  it  once,  but  there  is  only  a  show  of  gold. 

H.  H.    Wallbridge — I   reside  at  Belleville.     My  sisters  and  sisters-in-law  are 
interested   in    the   old   hematite   mine   and   other   mines   near    Madoc,  but  more  Wailbrldjrt's 
particularly  in  a  lot  of  40  acres  situated  about  two  a- id  oue-half  miles  from  the  ™*"®* 
▼illa.{i  of  Midoc,  being  on  l'»t  10  in  the  6th  o'  Midoc.     It  is  between  Madoc  village 
*ndthe  hematite  mine.     About  lOO  t«)ns  hive  been  quarried  ;  work  was  begun  about 
the  'ime  the  mines  shut  down,  a-id  nothing  has  been  done  since.     1  think  it  is  con- 
Bected  wi'.h  Seymour's  mine,  and  extends  about  200  or  300  feet.     It  is  about  a  mile 
vid  a  half  from  the  Seymour  mine    n  a  direct  course.      I  think  there  is  a  large 
•oimnt  of  ore,  and  W)  would  be  working  it  if  there  was  a  market.      A  good  many  TheS^zsmitii 
tioosand  tons  li^ve  been  taken  from  the  Sexsmith  mine.      It  is  less  than  three-  '"*°«- 
^rters  of  a  mile  from  the  railway. 

Lf^iMLrd  Wager — I  think  it  must  be  about  twenty  years  since  I  first  noticed  ore 
?fl  my  property  at  T  imworth.     About  1878  I  du^  out  some  of  the  ore  and  examined  Shows  of  hema- 
^    After  t  lat  the  railway  company  put  down  four  pits  about  ten  fee'  deep      They  worth!"  * 
loaned  out  a  pit  10  by  15  feet  and  the  ore  went  down  about  threw  feet  till  it  struck 
**l«  white  rock.     On  the  surface  it  i-*  about  10  foet  wide,  the  ore  dipping  under  the 
^'^^y  ro;k.     Afterwa  ds  Air.  Rithbun  set  a  few  men  to  work  for  about  three  weeks. 
i^-fter  that  Mr.  Broman,  an  experienced  miner  from  Minnesota,  did  some  work.     He 
*^e8  the  ore  and  is  prospecting  still,  but  cannot  yet  say  whether  there  is  any  lage 
'^'Hoant  of  it.     Altogether  ab  )ut  2  >  tons  of  the  ore  has  been  taken  out ;  it  is  a  very 
^»^  hematite.     I  can  trace  the  ore  on  the  surface  for  about  80  rods.     I  do  not 
*^tiow  of  any  other  shows  of  ore  about  this  secti(jn. 

Joseph  Bawden — I  have  been  connowted   with  mining  enterprises  for  at  least 
^^enty  years  in  the  county  of  Frontenac.     I  have  been  interested  in  b(jth  iron  and  Th«  Oltndowtr 
PhospMate  properties.     I  have  been  connected  with  several  compani  s  engaged  in  *"  "  nifoompanjr. 
^<5taal  mining  operations—  the  G  e  «d owe,  t'le  Z  nesville  and  Bedford  companies, 
^tersome   years  spent   in  developing  the  prop  rtv,  the  G  endower  company  was 
*onned  in  1^3  and   mining  was  continued  by  them  for  abotit  seven   years,  during 
^hich  time  they  took  out  some  12,000  tons  of  ore.     Tlie  capital  stock  of  the  company 
Wu$5),000,  and  wa^  altogether  held  by  Americans.     They  worked  the  property  in 
Bedford  under  a  lease  at  a  royalty,  and  at  the  end  r>f  the  seven  years  they  gave  up 
tie  le^ae.     The  royalty  was  20  cents  a  ton,  in  addition  to  which  they  ])aid  a  sum 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease.     Afterwards  a  c  mpany  was  formed  by  The  Zan^arille 
eapitaliists  in  Cleveland   and   Zanesville,  Ohio,   under  the   name  of  the   ZanesviHe  *®™P*°y* 
company  and  a  branch  railway  was  constructed  to  one  i  f  the  mines  formerly  worked 
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by  the  Glendower  company.     A.  large  plant  was  erected  and  operations  were  carried 
on  upon  an  extensive  scale  for  four  or  five  years.    The  Zanesviile  company  wn*  formed 
Klnsrstonand      in  t  e  fall  of  1882,  I  think,  and  was  merged  into  the  Kinjjston  and  Pembroke  «om- 
Pemr^roke  com-   ^,^^y  j^j    g^y     rp^^^  cai>ital  of  the  ZinesvUle  company  was  ^200,000  paid  up  stock.   I 
do  n  >t  know  the  amount  of  ort}  thut  was  taken  out  by  it.     Sulphur  occurs  in  the 
mine  at  a  depth  of    120  or   130  feet,  but  none  was   noticed  until  that   d«-pth    was 
ruach  'd.     The  Gle  idower  company  was  composed  of  furnace  owners  at  Elmira,  N. 
Y.     They  to  k  tiie  ore  there  and  I  have  their  testimony  that  they  were  well  pleased 
with  it,  as  were  also  the  members  of  the  Zanesviile  company.     The  ore  ran  better 
during  the  mining  by  the  Glendower  than  duiing  the  time  of  the  Zanesviile  com- 
pany.    I   thiuk   the   Glendower  did  not  remove  any  less   than  60  per  cent.;  the 
Zanesviile  company  c  -ok  as  low  as  5  >  per  cent.     The  difference  might  of  course  be 
caused  by  selection.     The  ore  during  the  Glendower  company's  time  had  to  be 
h.iu  ed  by  wa.ron  or  nleigh  to  th*:)  Bedford  stati  m,  a  distance  of  some  four  miles, 
and  that  had  something  to  do  with  their  giving  it  up.     When  the  Zanesviile  com- 
pany commenced  they  had  the  railway  br«>ught  into  their  mine,  and  it  was  *hipi>ed 
Bedford  mining  from  K  ngston  to  Cleveland.     The  Glendower  company  t«K>k  it  to  Fairhaven.     The 
company.  Bodf  »rd  mining  cmpmy   was  organised   last  year  and  I  am  the   mana.;er.     The 

capit  d  stock  is  ;$.'50,0>0  all  paid  up.  Sir  Richard  Cart  wri>;ht  is  the  president;  I 
a!n  m>inager  and  secret  i»y.  Our  properties  are  altogether  in  Bedford  ;  lots  7  to  11 
inclusive  in  the  5th  ;  tha  north  half  of  7  and  the  south  half  of  9  and  lot  8  in  the  4th ; 
lots  2,  3,  4,  and  the  west  half  of  7  in  the  7th  ;  lot  2  in  the  6th  ;  lot  1  atid  the  west 
part  of  3  in  the  5th  ;  part  of  1  and  all  of  4  in  the  4th  ;  lot  2,  the  north  half  of  3,  the 
south  half  of  5  and  the  eist  part  of  6  in  the  3rd  ;  the  north  half  of  2  and  the  i^outh 
half  of  '  in  the  2nd.  This  m.ikes  altogether  about  C,000  acres.  We  have  pros- 
corapiiny'sV»^  pected  red  hematite  on  2  in  the  7th,  plumbago  on  2  in  the  6th,  and  also  on  1  in  the 
pefiy.  5th  ;  magnetic  iron  ore  on  2  in  the  3rd,  and  also  on  lot  8  in  the  4th.     We  know  of 

the  existence  of  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  west  half  of  7  in  the  7th.     We  have  had 
phosphate  mined  for  us  on  the  east  part  of  G  in  the  3rd  ;  also  red  hematite  on  2  in 
the  7th.      Tht)  accompanying  rock  is  a  crystalline  limestone  ;  it  is  on  the  border  of 
Birc    lake.     The  uiagaetic  ore  is  found  against  crystalline  limestone,  with  hom- 
Oocarrenceof     blende   or  granite  on   the   other  side.       In   one   occurrence   the   hornblende   is 
toe  iron  oret.       ^^^   ^.j^^   north  and  the  crystalline   lim<  stone  on  the  south.     At   Black   lake   we 
have  th'?  granite  on   the   north   side  and   I  think   crysta  line   limestone  on   the 
south  side,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  that  as  it  is  under  water.    The  granite 
in  Bedfoni  is,  1  think,  mostly  on  the  north  side.     The  course  of  the  iron  deposits 
is  north-eist  a-id  south-west.     Tne  width  of  the  red  hemitito  as  far  as  traced  is  ^ 
about  40  feet  but  I  think  it  is  a  bed  and  extends  further  ;  I  think  it  extends  unde 
the  lake.     We  have  traced  it  about  300  feet.     It  has  never  beeen  tested.     There 
no  titanium  in  i  ,  but  there  may  be  some  sulphur,  as  there  generally  is  in  the  re(^^ 
hematite  of  this  c  untry  ;  there  is  no  phosphorus.     The   magnetic  ores   have  beer-^ 
^^^*"  analysed.     The  ore  from  the  Glendower  mine  runs  all  the  way  from  50  to  GO  p 

Ctmt. ;  the  Glendower  is  just*  on  the  border  of  the  Bedford  property,  and  the  o 
on  »)ur  property  are  I  think  equally  as  rich.     The  Black  lake  property  was  undt»> 
^^R^acklake    p^osp  ctui'^  lease  (lot  8  in  the  4th)  t  >  the  Be'hlehem   mining  company,  and  so 
50  tons  «'f  very  rich  ore  have  been  taken  away.     At  the  time  it  was  under  le 
there  \vc  e  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transportation;   since  that  time  a  ca 
has  b«it'n  cuo  from  Thirty  Island  lake  to  Black  lak%  which  will  make  it  naviga 
a  1  t  e  way,  and  the  ore  cm  be  brought  down  t<i  the  p  mianent  track  at  ThiE 
Island  lake.     On  the  north   half  of  3  in  the  3rd  there  has  been  some  prospect^ 
done,  hut  a  diamond  «liill  luvs  not  yet  been  used.     We  purpose  getting'  one  at  w 
there      Our  ore  in  this  section  ai)p''ars  to  be  very  rich.     The  year  before  last, 
the  tirsb  time  in  thirteen  yeiri'  njining  they  came  upon  sulphur  in  the  uTr',  but. 
have  not  c  nie  across  a  ly  on  our  propertv.     On  the  red  hematite  property  we  " 
done  soniH  .strij)])  n*^  and  such  w  rk  a>  that,  but  have  not  done  any  work  of  any  (^<Dtu- 
mercial  valu«.     We  know  of  the  cxistimce  of  iron  in  a  north-east  direction,  in.    the 
5th  concession,  o  •  the  same  lead  as  the  nia^pietite.     On  lot  2  in  the  3rd,  somt»    ^ 
t«)ns  of  or»»  were  taken  out  before  we  got  the  property,  but  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing «»urselves.     The  o?e  I  tike  to  be  similar  in  character  to  the  other  'Tes  in  that 
ProRpeoting         formatio.i.     Our  c«Mupnny  w  as  formed  last  3^ear.     Some  prospecting  has  been  done  by 
work.  it  at  Black  lake   and  the  ci  al  a'ready  menticmed  was  cut ;  it  is  400  feet  long,  /md 

lowered  the  water  in  Thir  y  Island  lake  ;  this  was  done  to  i  ropare  for  minms,  but 
beyojid  that  n  thin^  has  been  done.  Some  prospecting  has  been  done  on  3  mthe 
3rd.  We  intend  t »  put  a  diamond  drill  on  3  in  the  Hr  ^  and  also  at  the  Black  lake 
mine.     I  am  interested  equally  with  Mr.  Morris  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  in  ^ 
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mine  there  on  lots  12  in  the  8th  and  9th  of  Bathiirst.     It  was  first  opened  twenty 

year*  ago,  and  a  quantity  of  ore  taken  out  and  sent  lo  Cleveland.  wh»-r^  it  was  tested  A  d«potii  in 

by  Chisholm,  and  reported  upon  favorably.  The  ore  was  a  magnetite,  and  the  deposit  'Jj^""*  tow«- 

ft. -pears  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  8th  concession  from  front  to  rear.     About  two 

ye  I rs  ago  a  shaft  was  sunk  about  10  feet  on  the  front  uf  the  concession,  iiiid  two 

carlo  ids  of  fine  ore  taken  out.     We  traced  the  ore  by  showings  at  different  points 

froiu  rear  to  frout  of  the  concession,  the  direction  being  north-east  and  snuth-west. 

It  «>ccurii  ui  a  gneissoid  rock.     The  limestone  is  to  the  south  of  it,  and  may  have 

some  relation  to  it. 

B.  W.  Folger — I  am  superintendent  of  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway. 
1    have    been    interested    in    iron    and    phosphate    mining    o)>erations    in    this  Locations  on  the 
part  of  the  country,  but  mostly  iron.     We  are  interested  in  p-  rhaps  100  different  ^"  ?"**  **'  "^ 
mmiiig  locations.      They  are  in  Bedford,   Portland,  Hinchitibruoke,  C>so,  Olden, 
Palmerston,  Levant,  bagot,  Dalhousie,  Bathurst  and  Sherbrooke      We  are  interested  fining  eompAa- 
in  three  mining  companies — the  Mississippi,  the  Levant  and  the  Kingston  and  Pern-  iea. 
broke  companies.     1  am  also  interested  in  the  Bedford  company.     '1  he  Mississippi 
coaijjany  was  orgaiised  alfout  ten  years  ago.     The  capital,  of  which  1  cannot   tell 
you  the  amount,  was  both  American  and  Canadian.     Tne  Mississippi  mine  was 
opemd  up  by  that  company,  and  between  30,000  and  40,0(>0  tons  were  taken  out ; 
sli  the  ore  went  to  the  States.     The  mine  is  not  being  worked  now.     Tlie  Leva  t 
oom{>auy  was  organised  about  a  year  later.     The  location  was  leased  to  ]»eople  in 
Bethlehem,  Penn.,  who  must  have  taken  out  about  30,000  tons.     The  Kingston 
aiul  Pembr  ke  company  was  organised  about  two  years  ago.     The  stock  of  that 
ooiU|jany  is  $4,000,000.     I  cannot  tell  you  who  are  the  principal  shareholders,  but 
they  are  mostly  all  Americans,  seven- eigths  of  the  stock  is  Americun.    They  are  now 
working  the  Wilbur  or  Levant  mine,  and  that  is  the  only  one  they  are  now  working.  ^^™^i^  '* 
They  have  taken  out  of  the  Williams  mine  in  Bagot  perhaps  10,iHM)  tons  ;  it  was  n  good  operattoni. 
tteei  ore.     The  low  price  of  ore  in  the  States,  and  the  fact  that  the  mine  is  five  miles 
from  the  road,  caused  the  stoppage  of  work .     They  worked  the  Wilbur  last  year  as 
Well  as  this  year.     Ab>ut  1*2,000  tons  has  been  shipped  to  Kingston  and  some  of  it 
i«  here  yet.     From  the  Calabogie  mine  they  have  taken  out  about  3.00(>  or  4,000 
tons.    From  the  Glendower  they  luve  shipped  about  2,000  or  3,000  tons,  and 
fix)tn  the  Mississippi  about   2,000   tons.     Tlie   ort^    shipped   so  far   has    been   all 
Btsseuer  ore;  it  is  magnetic.     We  have  found  hema'iie  in  a  number  of  places, 
^\it  Ufver  in  quantities  suflicient  to  ship.     The  iron  shipped  from  here  runs  between 
^Und  GO  p  r  cent.      It  is  richer  in  some  of  the  mines  than  in  others,  the  richest 
^e  hikve  shipped  being  from  the  Mississippi  and  Glendower.     There  have  been  no 
iiupurities  n  the  ore  from  the  Mississippi.     Of  late   in  the  Glendower  they  found 
^ome  sulphur,  but  none  was  found   until  at  a  depth  of  180  feet.       Thait   was  the 
•reason  they  stopped  work  upon  that  mine.     Since  then  they  have  put  in  drills,  and 
litve  drilled  about  3(>0  or  400  feet,  a'  d  got  good  ore  ayain  ;  where  the  sulphur  was 
"it  ran  fn>ni  1  to  3  per  cent.     There  does  not  so  m  to  be  a  large  quantity  witu  sul- 
1)hur      We  have  not  gone  a«.  dei  p  as  180  feet  in  any  of  the  other  mines  of  that  dis- 
tict.     In  thj  Wilbur  we  have  gone  down  ab'»ut  200  feet,  and  the  ore  f n  m  that 
mine  runs  about  55  per  cent.   iron.      The  Mississippi  has  no  sulphur.     At  the 
'NViliains  they  are  down  about  100  feet.     At  present  I  do  not  suppose  we  have  m  re 
t»an  ()0  men  employed,  but  we  have  had  as  high  during  the  year  as  150.     I  can- 
not siy  what  the  pr(»por;ion  of  miners  would  be.     We  pay  from  §1.2")  t    $1.75  per 
iiy    ow  ;  the  best  miners  ^l. To,  and  laborinj^  men  ^1.25.     I  think  the  Glendower  capacity  of  Ui« 
alone  would  supply  all  that  w«»uld  be  required  for  a  50  or   10(»  ton   furnace,  as  it  is  Glendowtr 
in  a  position  to  take  out  400  to  500  tons  per  day.    At  the  dc  th  of  200  feet  the  vein  °^*°®- 
isfriin  20  to  40  feet  wide,  anl  wha     has  been  taken  out  averaged  00  per  cent.     It 
•huwa  up<m  the  surface  for  fully  half  a  mile,  and  t>  e    fo(»t  and  hanging  v  alls  are 
belter  defined  as  we  get  deeper  down.     The  ore  in  the  Levant  ran  in  the  tiiut  fifty 
^••et  up  to  ()0  per  cent.,  but  lower  down  it  is  lower  in  ir-n.     The  rock   is  mostly 
^0'  talliiie  limest<m»^  on  one  side  and  granite  upon  tho  other.     If  we  could  find  red 
»itinaiite  in  quantities,  lake  Superior  could  not  compete  with  us  at  all. 

Michael  Grady — I  am  a  contractor  and  reside  in  Kingston.  I  came  here  at 
^^<.*time  of  building  the  K-  and  P.  railway.  They  were  then  worki  g  the  Glen- 
*»wer  mine,  ^nd  I  commen  ed  to  look  around  an-l  found  several  locations.  Before 
fining  hero  I  had  been  in  the  iron  districts  in  York  state,  which  are  partly  in  the  Glendowtr 
*Aurentian  rocks.  From  the  Glendower  we  cin  trace  the  ore  for  about  a  mile  ;  "^"•* 
^«re  have  been  a  dr»zen  openings  made  in  that  distance,  but  I  cannot  sav  wht^ther 
^lie  ore  continues  all  the  way.  There  has  In-en  work  done  in  four  or  five  places, 
Md  quite  a  lot  of  ore  has  been  taken  out.     The  width  of  the  ore  exposed  would  be 
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about  20  feeb.  It  was  free  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur  on  the  surface,  but  as 
they  got  down  they  found  sulphur.  That  was  the  only  case  in  which  there  was  any 
trouble  with  sulphur.  They  claim  that  as  they  went  down  further  the  Mulphur  disap- 
peared. Moit  of  the  ore  there  was  mined  by  Rathbun  of  £lmira«  I  suppose  about 
75,000  tons  were  taken  from  th-t  mine.  The  hanging  wall  was  limestone,  and  the  foot 

jlMhar  mine.  wall  granite.  At  the  Machar  mine  in  the  adjoiiiiiig  lot  we  did  not  go  very  deep — just 
shipped  1,000  tons  from  there.  After  that  we  sold  out  to  another  company  and 
nothing  has  been  done  with  it  since.     It  was  considered  a  pretty  pure  ore.  and  I 

Wilbur  mine.  think  it  went  over  00  per  cent.  Fro  a  the  Wilbur  mine  ab  »ut  50,000  or  (50,000  tons 
was  taken.  The  owners  tirst  sunk  a  large  pit,  but  the  ore  dipped  off  at  a  i  angle 
of  45  degrees,  and  then  narrowe  I  ;  a  good  deal  of  money  was  spent  following  it, 
but  finally  work  was  stopped  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet.  Since  th^n  one  of  the 
.  owners  has  died,  and  nothing  more  has  been  done  except  some  exploring  with  a 
diamo  id  drill,  and  theycliim  to  have  tapped  the  ore  again  within  100  feet  of  where 
it  was  mined  out.  It  widened  out  at  one  place  to  80  or  40  feet  and  thou  narrowed  to  3 
or  4  feet.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  the  finest  ore  fur  shipping  ver  got  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  have  seen  analyses  that  went  over  68  per  cent.,  but  *>f  course 
that  would  be  of  picked  sp  'cimeuB.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  sold  on  a  guarantee 
of  0')  per  cent.  We  never  found  any  titanium  in  that  s-^ction  ;  there  is  none  in 
the  Wilbur  deposit.  The  deposit  is  in  granite  and  white  limestone.  About  1,0l)0 
feet  above  the  old  Wilbur  are  two  shafts  on  the  same  lode.  One  of  these  is  d«»wn 
about  200  feet,  and  the  other  about  18)  feet.  They  have  t< ken  altogether  from 
that  mine  ab^ut  100,000  tons.  Onlv  one  shaft  is  being  worke  i  now,  but  they  say 
it  is  not  looking  as  well  as  it  was  before.     We  find  some  soapstone  on  the  foot  wall ; 

Wilson  locjition.  on  the  hanging  wall  it  is  pri  icipall^  limestone.      In  the   Wilson  mine  we  are  down 

abou*;  5  )  or  60  feet ;  it  can  be  traced  500  or  600  feet  ;  throe  op  four  openings  have 

hden  made  in  that  distance  and   about  4,00o  or  5,000  tons  taken  out.     The  ore  is 

♦        very  sjood  ;  I  think  it  runs  about  60  per  cent.     It  is  very  fee  from  sulphur  and 

phosphorus,  and  occurs  with  granite  on  both  sides.      At  the  depth    f  50  or  60  feet 

Williams  loot-     ^^®  width  was  about  9  feet.     In  the  Williams  mine  we  opened  about  3  »0  ft-et  al  mg 

^lon.  the  course,  and  took  out  about   10,000  tons  ;    we  went  down  about  1*>  or  20  feet. 

The  vein  seemed  to  be  7  or  8  feet  wide,  and  they  say  it  pinched  out  some  as  they 
went  down  deeper.  South  of  that  p  tint  the  rocks  seem  to  dip  south  east,  but  here 
thev  turn  over  and  dip  the  other  way.  The  foot  wall  is  limestone,  and  the  han.j^ing 
wall  granite.  The  ore  ran  about  6i  or  5:^  per  cent,  as  they  shipped  it.  I  never 
heard  that  there  was  any  sulphur  in  the  ore.    These  are  about  the  only  places  where 

#oct  of  mining,  we  did  work  of  any  account.  Mining  when  done  by  contract  costs  about  a  dollar  a 
ton  ;  when  done  by  the  day's  work  it  costs  about  ^1.25  a  ton. 

J.  8.  Campbell — I  reside  at  Perth  and  am  interested  in  mining  at  Calabogie. 
I  am  president  of  the  Cdabogie  Mining  C  ►.,  organised  in  1882;  the  principal 
shareholders  are  Edward  Elliot,  William  Hicks  and  Peter  McLaren  of  Perth,  Hugh 
Ryan  of  Toronto,  and  B.  W  Folger  of  Kingston.  About  375,000  of  the  capital 
iFarious loca-  is  paid  up.  We  own  the  east  half  of  16  in  the  1 1th  of  Bagot,  on  Cdabogie  lake, 
MouM  in  Bajfot  ^^q  ^^gj.  j^j^jf  ^f  ^(j  j^  the  9th,  1  i  in  the  7th,  and  the  south  half  of  16  in  the  Hh. 
Altogether  wc  have  60">  acres.  The  property  at  the  lake  was  developed  by  Ely  of 
Marquette  in  1881.  We  commenced  work  in  September  188i.  I  he  first  shafr  was  ^ 
about  100  feet  down,  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  ;  the  width  is  from  8  to  20  fe  t. 
It  was  abandoned  in  1883,  and  in  18S6  we  continued  the  shift  108  f'-et  further.  H 
Oalabogie  ^^g  mixed  with  rock  less  or  m  .re.  Pho  second  opening  towards  the  east  we  vavh 
two  years  ago.  We  went  down  30  feet  there,  and  in  th  t  depth  we  went  through 
feet  of  iron.      VVe  leased  to  the  Kingston   and   Pembroke  company  then,  and  thei 

worked  the  next  year.     In  the  new  shaft  they  drifted  ah<mt  75  feet.     Where  the; 

wore  working  the  width  of  the  vein  was  from  10  to  12  feet.     There  has  been  a  coim^ 
siderahle  amount  of  iron  taken  out  of  the  hill.     We  shipped  about  l,Ok)0  tims  frocKi 
Kingston.     Last  year  the  K.  and  P.  Co.  shipped  about  2,000  tons  fmm   the  sani.0 
^^•^^••*loM    place.     It  was  sold  at  Clevela  id  a  id  was  a  satisfacto'-y  B)ssem3r  ore.      The  mine 
^^°  on  lot  16  in  the  8th  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1883,  and  sank  45  feet ;  no  drifting 

has  been  done.  We  had  iron  all  the  wav  down  at  a  width  of  from  10  to  li  feet. 
The  iron  was  analysed  and  the  first  showed  too  much  phosphorus,  but  in  the  lust 
the  amount  was  reduced  consi  lerably.  There  was  no  sulphur  of  any  consequence. 
We  employed  from  20  to  25  men,  and  miners  were  paid  SI.  50  a  day,  laborers  $1.25. 
We  had  a  25  h.p.  ens^ine,  and  us  ^d  steam  power  for  drilli  g  and  hoisting.  We  o*  ly 
operited  one  ateam  drill.  'I  he  value  of  the  plant  would  be  ab  lut  $'i,000.  Oulnt 
16  in  the  8th  we  did  not  have  any  steam  power  ;  there  the  ore  was  hoisted  by  horw 
power.     We  made  a  surface   opening  on  the  west  half  of  16   in  the  9th  in  1882. 
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The  range  is  the  same  as  16  in  the  8th,  and  the  ore  is  very  similar  ;  the  openicf^ 
irai  about  10  feet.  'I  his  range  can  be  traced  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  lake  ;  it  is 
on  the  same  range  as  the  Calabogie  property.  '1  he  general  course  is  a  little  south 
of  west ;  the  dip  is  about  BO  degrees  at  the  lake.  On  the  south  half  of  lot  1 6  in 
the  10th  of  Ba^fot,  which  is  upon  the  same  range,  some  prospecting  has  been  done. 

W.  J  Morris — All  our  minerals,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  conOned  to  the  Laurentian 
formation.  Tne  rocks  in  Bathurst  are  saccharine  limestone  Mnd  gneiss.  Magnetic  iron 
ore  of  very  high  grade  occurs  in  the  8th  of  Bathurst ;  speaking  from  memory,  I  think  S^ff"***®  **** 
there  is  limestone  on  one  side  and  the  other  wall  is  gneiss.     Several  carloads  of  this        " 
ore  were  sent  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  rhey  said  it  was  the  finest  ore  they  had 
handled,  but  no  contract  could  be  entered  into  on  account  of  the  want  of  communi- 
<cation.     The  range  extends  north-east  and  south-west  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  or 
more,  and  the  width  for  that  distance  is  about  three-quarters  "f  a  mile.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  solid  ore  all  that  distance.     Several  years  avro  Alexander 
€  »waa  took  out  several  thousand  tons  on  the  same  strike  in  North  Crosby.     I  think  The  Fournier 
that  not  less  thati  3,000  tons  were  shipped.     It  was  sent  to  the  States  ;  that  was  in  "^"A,*"  ^***^ 
the  time  of  the  American  war.     Except  what  Mr.  Cowan  did,  no  work  has  been  done 
•on  it  to  any  extent.     I  think  that  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  point  I  was  speaking 
of  in  Bathurst.     Mr.  Cowan  sold  to  an  American  company  ;  they  got  out  of  the 
ore,  drifted  and  struck  it  again,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  price  fell,  and  as 
there  was  so  much   hauling   the  ore  could   not  stand  it.     It  was  known  as  the 
Fournier  mine.     They  went  down  about  100  feet  ahoicether,   and  the  ore   was 
beautiful  and  solid.     The  veins  are  from  three  to  seven  feet  wide   and  evidently 
widen  as  they  go  down.     Where  we  made  some  openings  the  ore  was   ver>  fine. 
"There  was  no  sulphur,  but  it  was  cut  in  one  or  two  places  by  veins  of  apatite  ; 
the  apatit  J  was  not  mixed  with  the  ore.    At  Bobb'a  lake  on  the  McMartin  property, 
therein  mngnetic  ore.     When  I  saw  it  the  wlmle  country  was  covered  with  bush.  Bobb'slAka 
My  idea,  however,  was  that  there  was   in  all  probability   a  large  deposit  there.  *®^*^<*°' 
Surface  specimens  were  to  be  found  for  a  long  distance,  and  of  very  ^ood  qu  Jity. 
It  is  a  very  rough  country,  and  I  did  not  examine  its  occurrence  except  to  see  that 
^t  is  in  gneiss.     I  do  not  remember  that  I  noticed  any  crystalline  lime^<tone.     The 
tkck  associated  with  the  phosphate  at  Bobb's  lake  is  pyroxene.     There  are  great 
'lodulps  imbedded  in  it  that  are  apt  to  roll  down  on  the  men.     I  cann(»t  state  what 
^be  chemical  composition  of  the  nodules  is  ;  it  appeared  to  be  hornblendic  rock, 
^ut  m  a  state  of  disintegration.     In  Levant  and  Darling  there  are  1  r^e  auiface 
^^owings  of  magnetic  ore.     Dr.  Wilson  and  my  father  bought  lands  there  seventy 
^cars  ago  for  the  sake  of  the  ores.     Sir  William  Logan  estimated  that  there  was  a  ^P*"!!]^'/."  ^^^' 
^^d  eighty  feet  thick  on  Christie's  lake,  in  the  township  of  South  Sherb'ooke,  but  sheVbrooke^d 
^think  that  is  a  mistake.     It  is  a  parallel  deposit  to  that  on  the  8th  concession  of  Bathurst. 
«athurst,  has  t'.ie  same  strike,  and  is  ten  miles  to  the  west.     There  are  extensive 
■^^liovings  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Darling,  in  Levant,  in  South  Sherbrooke  and 
^^  Bathurst  of  magnetic  iron,  and  the  strike  is  the  same  all  the  way  through.    They 
■generally  occur  in  gneiss  ;  there  is  generally  limestone  in  proximity,  but  not  in 
-^^^ual  contact.     We  have  bo;^  ores  in  Ramsay  and  Drummond.     There  is  plenty  of 
^jod  magnetic  ore  in  this  district.    In  Levant  there  is  sulphur  in  some  of  the  veins, 
^ut  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  ore  that  is  free  from  it,  and  it  can  be  cobbed.     In 
■Bathurst  the  ore  is  high  grade,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  sulphur  ;  the  only 
^hing  I  would  fear  is  that  the  veins  would  not  turn  out  as  'arge  as  in  other  parts 
y^^ve  the  ore  does  not  grade  as  high.     I  have  not  seen  it  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
*>*  width.     I  do  not  think  veins  of  that  high  grad^  ore  will  average  more  than  five 
"Jfsix  feet  on  the  surface.     The  largest  deposit  of  hematite  is  the  well  known  Play- 
jju"  mine,    from   which    a   good    many  thousand  tons    of    ore  were  shipped  to  _.    p. 
^leveland  as  long  ago  as  twenty  years.     I  think  they  shipped  as  much  as  3,000  or  mine.  *^    ' 
*»00o  tins  a  year  for  several  years.     Torrance  of  Montreal   and  others  were  t 


year  for  several  years.     Torrance  of  Montreal   and  others  were  the 

^^ners.     I  do  not  think  they  worked  it  below  eighty  feet,  and  I  think  the  average 

^dth  of  the  solid  hematite  was  fifteen  feet.     It  widened  to  that ;  on  the  surface  it 

^^  about  five  feet.     The  shaft  was  simply  an  open  pit.     The  deposit  was  not  fol- 

^^ed  upon  the  surface  for  any  distance  ;  it  was  only  worked  on  part  of  one  lot.   It 

^  very  soft  on  the  surface,  and  became  ver}'  hard  as  they  went  down.     I  think 

^©  wall  w*8  diorite  upon  one  side,  and  that  it  was  capped  with  crystalline  limestone. 

^*Jere  are  two  or  three  small  veins^  and  parallel  veins  in  close  proximity.    There  are 

^*So  parallel  veins  two  miles  southward,  which  never  have  been  opened.  '   The  pro- 

^^rty  was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years.     There  is  a  vein  of  hematite  in  Arnprior 

^hich  I  think  has  the  same  strike.     The  belt  bearing  the  hematite  is  fully  three 

^iles  wide,  and  we  can  trace  it  across  the  rieer  into  Quebec.     I  think  that  there 
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are  deposits  of  hematite  across  McXab,  Fackenham,  Darling,  Dalhonsie,  Bathurst, 
A  hematite  belt.  South  Sheibrooke  and  Crosby.     The  belt  is  three  miles  wide  ;  that  is  tii  say,  for 
that  width  we  hnd  surface  indications.     It  is  a  very  r-  ugh  country,  and  lias  never 
been  properly  ex|»lored  by  anyone.     I  know  at  least  two  ranges  oi  hematite.      I 
think  about  thirty  years  a^u  seveial  hundred  t»ns  were  mined  at  Sandpoin*^,  and  I 
am  sitinfied  that  is  on  the  same  strike  as  Btll's  property      My  opinion  is  that   hat 
goes  through  the  west  corner  of  Bathu  st,  where  there  are  extensive  8U|>crticial 
showings.     That  range  has  never  been  proper  y  explored.     I  have  seen  veins  at 
low  water  on  both  sides  of  Bennet's  lake.     There  are  indications  of  specular  ore 
through  North  Burgess  and  t'te  west  half  of  North  Elmsley  f.ir  a  distance  of  ten 
A  rery disturbed  ™i^^*s.     No  vein  or  bed  of  ore  has  ever  been  stiuck,  but  it  n»U8t  occur.     1  he  rocka 
locality.  there  are  more  disturbed  than  in  any  place  in  Ontario,  and  I  think  it  is  the  oi*ly 

place  in  Canada  where  you  can  find  silicate  of  mngne  ia  (meerschaum),  but  too  thin 
to  be  of  any  value.  This  section  of  the  ct)uniry  hns  undergone  great  volc^iiiic 
action,  and  the  formation  is  extraordinary.  There  is  iron  pyrites  in  Daihousie,  in 
iJShousier'  ^®  vicinity  of  Mr.  Browning's  pace.  1  think  it  is  both  nickel  and  copper  bearin-/  ; 
it  runs  across  three  2(X)-acre  lots,  and  will  average  15  '  feet  wide.  It  is  a  magnetic 
pyrrohtito  and  not  common  pyrites  ;  it  decomposes  very  rapidly.  I  th*nk  it  g<.»es 
down  a  considerable  depth.  There  is  diorite  on  one  side,  but  I  d  not  know  v  hat 
to  call  the  rock  on  the  other.  I  was  told  it  contained  a  certain  auiount  <»f  nickel, 
and,  unless  1  am  mi-itaken,  forty  per  cent,  sulphur  ;  it  is  very  dark  in  color.  Thor«¥ 
are  mnny  other  deposits  of  iron  pyrites  in  South  Sherbrooke  and  the  north-west 
part  of  Bathurst. 

William  Rtittle — I  live  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  am  a  mining  engineer  and 
Strike  and  dip     a^alytica*  chemist.    I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  ranges  in  the  Iluronian 
of  the  Liauren-     formation.     So  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  the  strike  would 
be  north-east  and  south-west,  the  dip  south  east.     In  the  first  range  we  visited  near 
Perth,  in  Darling,  the  accompanying  rocks  were  on  the  foot  wall  d<orite  ;  *>n  the 
hanging  wall  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  as  no  work  has  been  done,  but  I  think  it 
is  crystalline  limestone.     Thoe  are  some  black  slates  on  the  south.     The  ore  is  a 
hematite  ;  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  specular  iron  ore.     At  Playfairville  there  ia 
a  surface  showin«{  of  red  hematite  ;  we  Hnd  some  slate  and  some  diori  e  upon  the 
foot  Widl  and  granite  under  that.    The  magnetic  is  the  second  range  ;  the  hematite 
would  bo  the  north  range.     The  lower  range  cuts  the  crystalline  limestone,  and  I 
cannot  say  what  the  walls  are  outside  of  the  limestone.      It  is  a  most  «  erpendicular  - 
in  the  lower  ran^e.     South  of  that  we  found  hornblendic  schist.     The  limestone^ 
appears  to  be  a  capping  over  the  wh  le  country  ;  I  think  it  i-*  •  f  volcanic  origin  ;  it^M 
is  a  metamorphosed  rock.     It  is  not  at  all  similar  to  the  northern  Michigan  ranges  • 
those  are  much  older.     I  think  that  the  cappini?  of  limestone  here  is  later  than  th^^ 
deposition  of  the  iron.     I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  (mtlook  in  this  country 
1  judge  the  ores  to  be  of  good  qualitv,  as  fir  as  one  c«n  tell  by  looking  at  them, 
think  the  prospects  are  such  as  would  justify  reasonable  developnjent.    Thatappli«.».^ 
both  to  magnetite  and  hematite  ores.     There   are  five  distinc    hematite  rangt  -  ^ 
They  arc  not  of  the  soft  hematite  nature,  but  of  the  red   specular.     We  were  t^^ 
three  magnetite  ran^'es,  one  of  which  had  a  great  deal  of  sulphur,  the  « tjiers  hm  ^ 
not.     The  sulphur  in  some  cases  here  <»ccurs  all  through  the  mass,  which  is 
close  grained  that  the  ga^^es  cannot  get  away.     In  Norway  ihe  ores  are  of  a  ppon 
nature,  and  the  sulphur  occurs  in  cubes  in  the  spongy  mass,  so  that  the  sulphu 
enabled  to  escape. 

Joshua    GalliKih^r — I  live  in  the  township  of  Bathurst,  in  Lanark,  and  ai:_ 
miner  by   occupation.     I  worked  in  the   Playfair  m  ne  U] -wards  of   three  yt 
This  property  is  situated  on  the  east  half  of  lot  1,  in  the  4th  concession  of  Dalhou. 
The  mine  was  ^^oiked  for  live  years.     The  ore  is  a  red  specular  and  was  consider 
a  No.  1  Bessemer  steel  ore.     In  addition  to  the  surface  work,  five  shafts  were  ^'^m^Jtik 
on  the  deposit.     No  1  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  70  feet.     The  ore  on  the  sm  jf"«ce 
was  a  out  3  f^et  wide,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  it  was  8  feet  wide.     N  «j.  2 
shaft  was  located  20i)  feet  from  No.  1.     The  ore  on  the  surface  was  2feetw-i</e. 
The  ^haft  was  7')  feet  deep  and  the  ore  at  the  bottom  was    16  feet  wid<'.     Nc   ^ 
shaft  was  located  loO  feet  from  No.  2.     It  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  50  feet  anc3  hy 
drifting  showed  ore  40  feet  wide.     No.  4  shaft  (150  feet  from  No.  .*1)  was  i  ot  *^vnk 
so  deep,  surface  exploration  being  made  owing  t  ■  its  situation  not  being  convenient 
for  usi' g  machinery.     The  ore  was  hoist<  d  from  No.   H.     No.  5  shaft  was  situa'td 
about  150  feet  from  No.  4.     Surface  exploration  to  a  depth  of  120  feet  wa^  made. 
This  shaft  was  capped  w^ith  granite  to  a  depth  ot  14  feet.     All  of  i  he  shafts  contained 
specular  ore  of   Bessemer  quality,  being   almost  entirely  free  from   phosphoroa 
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sulphur  and  titanium.     At  the  bottom  of  No.  5,  when  work  whs  stopped,  the  ore 
wtks'SO  feet  wide.     The  ore  from  the  different  siiafts  .hippe*!  analysed  from  (55  to  Quality  of  the 
6i  percent ,  and  was  principally  sold  in  Cleveland.     The  foot  wall  was  c<»mi)osed  of  °'*" 
crystalline  limestone  and  the  hanging  wall  of  grauite.     The  run  of  the  ore  was  in  a 

north- westerly  direction.      Most 


Owitthy 
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Fio.  91.    Lon^ritudinal  section  and  plan  uf  Playfair  mine. 
Scale— 600  feet  to  an  incli. 

i,  f,  3f  Ut  5  aiid  6,  numbers  of  ghauts. 


of  the  ore  was  ilniwn  to  Perth 
during  the  winter  months  by 
teams,  the  diHtaijce  being  about 
15  miles,  each  team  making  one 
trip  a  day  and  avera;.ing  four 
tons  )>e  loud  ;  the  road  being  a 
very  level  one  this  quantity  was 
taken  with  ease  by  ihu  tt-anis. 
The  ore  was  sluiiped  from  Perth 
to  Biockvi:le  by  rail  and  thence 
by  water  to  Cleveland.  The 
cust  of  iirawing  tx)  Perth  was  ^ 
$1.10  per  ton.  Operati-us  began  ' 
at  this  mine  in  1867  by  Alex- 


ander Cowan  of  Montreal  and  were  continued  for  five  years.  I  cannot  tay  why 
the  work  was  stopped.  The  original  owner  of  the  piopeily  was  J.  J.  Playfair, 
who  I  think  lived  on  the  lot  at  one  time.  While  the  mine  was  l)eing  worked  fr  m 
15  to  25  men  were  employed.  A  large  amount  of  i)re  was  shipped  from  the  mine 
each  year,  but  I  cannot  say  how  many  tons.  I  always  understood  this  oie  gave 
entird  satisfaction  at  the  smelting  woiks. 

R.  C.  Sherreit — 1  have  been  interested  in  mineral  d  velopment  for  about  nine- 
teen years.     During  the  whole  of  that  time  1  have  been  at  it  more  or  less  constanily.  J'on  pyrit«*n 
In  Dalhousie  there  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  iron  pyrites  ;  it  seems  to  l»e  one  mass. 
1  don't  know  how  many  acre-*  it  would  cover,  but  1  shnuld  say  there  are  very  many 
thousand  tuns  in  sight.     A  little  has  been  blasted  and  broken   but  there  has  been 
aoshafc  put  down.     It  looks  like  ordiniry  iron  pyrites,  but  after  exposure  it  takes 
*  yellow  brassy  appearance.     I  think  it  is  magnetic  iron  i»yrit('S,  but  1  have  never 
^elda  needle  over  it.     I  thought  at  one  time  of  trying  it  for  co])per  ;  it  ai>peai8  to 
Carry  a  percentage  of  copper.     There  is  very  litt  e  i(»ck  in  it ;  it  appears  to  be  ab  ut 
^  or  90   per   cent,    pyrites.       It    is   about    400  or  500   feet    one    way  and   'zOO 
Or300  feet  the  other.     1  am  satistied  it  goes  a  j^ood  deal  further  than  that.     It  is 
^hout  22  miles  from  Perth.     I  was  at  the  Playfair  mine  when  it  was   working.  ^^nJ*^*^'*^' 
I'here  was  a  great  deal  of  ore  t^ken  out,  I  think  about  1G,0(»0  tons  altogeiher. 
^e  vein  v  ried  very  much  in  width  ;  at  tinier  it  would  be  ('Ver  20  feet  and  again 
it  Would  be  down  to  2  or  3  feet  within  a  short  distmce.     I  think  it  was  a  lense  of 
^reand  that  there  are  seyeral  other  lenses  on  the  same  range  north  and  close  to  it. 
J  have   noticed   three   deposits 
^^  hematite,   but  1   cannot  say 
"Whether  in  th-  3rd  or  4th  c  »n- 
*^ssion  ;  they  are  near  the  i  lay- 
^ir  mine.     Those   I   saw  were 
^^vered,  except  in  placfS  where 
^hey  had  been  opened  by  some 
^^e.     I   am   satisfied    they    are 
jFJ^^t8  of  a  large  deposit  below. 
*He    Playfair    occurs    in   lime- 
*^>ne   on   both   sides,    and   the 
^^he  8  occur  in  the  same  charac- 
J^*'  of  rocks.     I  have  no  donbt 
*^^niatite  could  be  found  t<»  the 
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Fio.  22.    Pliyfair  niitic,  alio .viiijf  cr«M8-sootioiis. 
feet  ti*  an  iitcli. 


Scale— 600 


{^orth  of  the  Playfair,  but  1  do  not 

^ow  about  the  south.  There  are  ^'  ^'  ^'  *  «'*^  ^'  »"'»'2'<'''''  «/  '*/'fl/^-. 

^^ood  many  deposits  of  hemaute  to  the  north  of  us  here,  but  it  would  require  a 

^iamond  drill  to  determine  their  value.     I  have  seen  some  d^jjosits  at  ralniurston, 

but  there  has  been  nothing  done  at  all  and  1  cann(»t  say  anythincf  about  them.     I 

jnink  the  crystalline  limestime  in  intimately  associated  with  the  heniatit«  «  re.     The 


nd   that  is   associated  wi  h  the  hematit-  is   highly   cry>talline  ad  c«»ar.se.     In 
'^almerston,  where  there  is  hematite,  the  rocks  have  something  the  character  of 


dolomite.  It  is  a  different  kiod  oMimestone  from  the  Play  fair  altogether.  I  sair 
very  little  eioapt  what  occurred  in  the  bush  and  I  did  not  disturb  it  ;  I  took  out 
a.  Biime  fiO  pounds.  There  is  soma  heniatito  nitar  the  Rideau  on  Adttm'a  lake,  in  north 
Burgess,  :inil  some  work  has  been  done  on  it.  lb  ia  no'  a  very  large  deposit  ;  it 
would  perhaps  average  three  feet  ntthe  nutside,  but  it  is  continuous.  On  Caldwell'a 
property  in  Darling,  they  ^^^d  inditations  uf  a  great  deposit,  but  when  they  opened 
up  they  did  not  find  it  ;  they  may  find  it  yet  as  there  is  hematite  theru  in  several 
places.  1  hive  seen  good  indications  in  Darlin)^,  but  there  are  no  )a<ge  deposits 
open.  I  think  lari;ede.'08its  will  be  found  on  Mr.  Bell's  property  at  White  lake. 
At  Charlestcm  lake,  in  the  county  <if  Leeds,  there  is  hematite.  Tlie  deposit  is  IS  or 
16  feet  wide  and  ia  rich.  I  have  seen  a  piece  that  was  taken  out  and  analysed 
somethin;^  about  70  percent.  Thelot  belongs  to  the  guvemiuentand  has  been  covered 
with  water.  Some  300  or  400  tons  of  it  have  been  takun  up  and  cruaheil  for  pigment 
by  Mr.  Ramsay.  There  is  some  hematite  also  on  Do(r  Uke,  near  Kingston.  It  is 
in  the  si  urian  limestone  and  is  loan  ore.  That  is  all  the  hematite  I  know  of.  The 
Playfa  r  appears  to  be  the  moat  workable  location  ;  there  is  quantity  and  quality,  and 
there  has  been  development  t<i  a  considerable  extent ;  the  main  shaft  is  down  about 
'  100  or  120  feet.  ()n  the  8th  of  Bathurst  there  is  magnetic  ore  on  several  properties. 
The  'ire  occurs  in  very  irregular  tor.u  ;  it  is  n-t  continuous  and  12  feet  ia  about 
the  gri^atest  width.  Ir,  occurs  on  five  different  lots,  and  in  etich  case  with  granite  on 
buth  sides.  It  contains  very  little  suliihur.  There  has  b>-en  so  little  d'-velopmeut 
done  that  it  is  not  possib'e  to  say  anything  as  to  ihequantity.  I  do  notthiiik  there 
ought  to  ba  any  trouble  abnut  netting  a  large  supply  of  magnetic  ore,  and  I  think 
a  cousiderablo  amount  of  hematite  could  be  sfot  from  the  Playfair.  If  there  were  a 
demand  I  chink  plenty  of  ore  would  be  found.  There  ia  a  Urge  quantity  of  the  ore 
that  carries  Hutphur  as  hi^h  as  ih  per  cent,  ;  that  would  have  to  ae  calcined  befor 
smelting.     The  magnetic  oi        "      '  "  .     —  . 

William  Caldwell.— I 


a  -ik  per  ci 

1  that  I  have  sven  are  in  Palnieraton  and  are  unde- 


a   lumbermai\  and   am  alao  interested   in    mining 
le  county  of  Lanark   township  of  Levant.      We  can  trace  the  surface 
le!(d  croppinit  up  here  and  there,  the  width  of  which  is  about  300  feet ; 
rock,   thou   ()rB.  and 


that  i 

rock  again.  Tlie  ore  is  a  magnetite, 
and  an  analysis  shows  Gl  per  cent, 
iron,  no  phosphorus  and  no  titanium. 
In  the  IrtPnest  deposit,  which  crosses 
the  K.  &  P.  railway  and  is  about  half 
a  mile  from  our  station,  there  is  2  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  The  strike  la  about 
norlh-eaat.  Wo  hav>- qui' e  a  number 
of  shows  with  the  needle,  perhaps  half 
a  d  zen  altogether.  1'he  other  deposits 
appuar  to  be  free  from  sulphur,  and  as 
high  in  iron  a^  the  first  mentioned  ; 
they  do  not  hiok  tike  titanium  ores.  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  cliarautcr  of  the 
rock  aaaociat-d  with  the  large  deposit  ; 
there  ia  crystalline  limestone  in  places, 
an  I  farther  south  there  is  aoinc  diorite. 
I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  considerable  a 
townships  of  Levant,  Darling  and  B  g 
without  tinding  a  atrimg  attraction  i>f 

Thnmui  Riyi/ce^l   hare  been  eii|;aged  in  prospecting,  of  which  I   have  don^^^ 

good  deal.     I  discovered  Mr,  Coe's  Calabogie  property.     I  have  discovered  a  nu a 

ber  of  other  pr'>pertics  ihat  we  have  not  aecured  yet.  They  are  in  Darling.  Ba^B^foi 
and  Packenham.  T  am  satisfied  there  is  plenty  of  hematite  ore  and  that  it  i^^  of 
good  quality  ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  devclopnient. 

fV.  H.  Wylie — I  am  interested  with  other  parties  in  iron  properties  in  tJie 
township  of  Darling.  On  the  east  half  uf  16  in  the  4th  we  have  specular  ore.  ^fe 
have  made  nodevelopment  more  than  sinking  two  or  three  pits.     The  ore  occiui 

which  runs  down  to  a  marah.     I  cannot  tell  the  extent  of  the  deposit,  but      I 


'  iron  in  this  country.     Take  th 

cannot  go  on  any  hundred  acr- 
i)f  the  needle. 


a  tob 


sof  o 


e  traced  it  quite  a  distance,  perhaps  for  21 
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yards.     We  got  specimeni  in  the  gravel  of  the  hill  for  a  width  of  150  feet,  but  I 

do  not  say  the  deposit  is  that  wide.     The  principal  opening  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

It  has  not  been  stripped  to  any  distance,  only  a  few  days'  w«  ^rk  having  been  done. 

The  show  was  so  good  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessa' y  to  do  any  more  at  present, 

as  there  is  no  market.     An  atialysis  made  by  Dr.   Ricketts  of  New  York  shows  66 

per  cent,    iron,  .036   phosphorus    and  no   titanium.     The   general   course  of  the 

deposit  is  north-east  and  S'Uth-west ;  that  is  the  course  of  the  formation  generally. 

It  seems  to  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  40".     I  cannot  tell  you  the  wi«'th  of  the  d»  posit. 

We  have  magnetic  ore  in  Darling,  on  the  east  half  of  22  in  the  3rd,   and  the  east 

halves  of  21  and  22  in  the  4th.     VVe  have  done  some  development  on   one  or  two  Mas^netic  ore. 

lots,  on  the  east  half  of  21  and  22  particularly.     In  one  place  we  went  eight  or  nine 

feet  and  tiok  out  a  couple  of  cars  of  ore.     It  would  aveiage  about  60  per  cent.; 

any  we  got  assayed  showed  65  per  cent.     The  deposit  seems  to  be  very  considerable. 

Weg  >t  it  right  across  all  those  lota,  b  tt  never  more  than  four  feet  wide.   It  contains  no 

phosphorus  and  very  little  sulphur.     The  analysis  shows  iron  65.553,  and  phosphoius 

.017.     There  is  limestone  on  one  side  and  diorite  upon  the  other,  or  hornblende 

rocks  of  some  kind.     The  irou  formation  would  be  about  half  the  width  of  our 

lots,  I  should  say.     North- wesr.  of  the  iron  we  have  copper  rocks,  where  there  is  a  in  Levant. 

gull  ,  and  the  formation  changes.     In  the  township  of  Levant  we  have  several  lots 

with  irou  on  the  ist  and  2nd  concessions.     That  was  discovered  in  1881  and  some 

development  work  has  be  n  done  ;  there  is  a  pit  20  or  30  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep. 

Iron  ore  was  found  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  pit  ;  as  far  as  we  could  judge  with 

the  ne  *dle  the  vein  was  from  50  to  60  feet  wide.     I  have  been  told  that  it  has  been 

traced  fi>r  about  a  mile,  but  I  have  not  traced  it  myself.     The  strike  is  north-east  _     , 

and  south-west.     The  surrounding  rocks  are  hornblende  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  ^ 

limesttine.     We  never  shipped  any  of  the  ore.     At  that  time  we  h<»d  no  roads,  but 

there  is  a  road  now  built  to  the  station,  four  miles  distant.      Mr.  Birkinbiue,  the 

engineer,  clasi^ed  it  as  a  good   Bes^*emer  ore.     He   did  not  think  it  would  require 

to  be  calcined.     Bog   iron  occurs  in  low  ground  in  the  township  of  Goulboume. 

There  is  a  vein  on  the  same  pr«»perty  containing  pyrites.     I  also  own  an  iron  pyrites 

property  on  lot  6  in  the  4th  concession  of  Darling.     It  was  opened  up  a  little  before  Iron  pyrites. 

'e  go'.  it ;  the  man  on  the  next  property  had  Kone  down  7  or  «  feet ;  the  vein  was  full 

of  quartz  and  ochre.    The  rock  on  one  side  is  crystalline  limestone  and  on  the  other 

diorite.     I  chink  it  is  a  true  vein  ;  it  seems  to  go  straight  down.     The  vein  matter 

stands  out  from  the  rock  ;  it  is  about  eight  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  it  widens  out 

^  about  10  or  12  fe-'t  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  which  is  now  down  about  35  feet. 

It  has  be'-n  traced  fully  a  mile  I  believe.     The  analysis  for  sulphur  showed  65  per 

<^nt.  sulphur  and  only  a  trace  of  gold  and  silver.     The  party  from  whom  we  got  it 

*^ad  specimens  from  the  surface  which  he  reported  as  giving  $9  gold  and  ^^3.50  silver. 

I  should  think  two-thirds  of  the  whole  vein  matter  is  pyrites.     Perhaps  one-half  of 

^lie  vein  is  pure  pyrites,  and  would  do  to  make  sulphurio»acid  ;  the  pyrites  is  not 

"Joagnotic. 

0.  Clijmo— In  Darling  I  worked  at  an  iron  pyrites   vein  for  Mr.  Wylie.     The 
"^^in  is  three  or  four  feet  wide.     We  took  out  some  very  large  specimens  ;  it  is  all  Iron  pyritct 
*^roiigh  the   vein.      We    can  trace    it    for  1,000  yar  s  ;   it  is   capped   over  in  *°  ^^"**^"8^- 
I^Jaces.  but  I  think  it  is  straight  all  the  way.      We  went  down  35  feet,  and  it  looked 
**good  in  the  bottom  as  above.     I  think  it  dips  a  little  to  the  south.     I  would 
^ke  a  contnct  to  get  the  pyrites  out  of  that  vein  at  from  ^1.50  to  ^1.75  a  ton. 

James   Bell — I  reside  at  Amprior.    I  am  a  general  agent  and  have  been  inter- 

^^  in  mining  operati'ins  for  sixteen  years,  particularly  in  iron  properties.     I  own  The  McNab 

^^^operties  in  the  townships  of  Darling  and  McXab.     In  McNab  the  property  is  lot  ™*°** 

^iu  the  13th.     It  is  ab  ^ut  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west   from  Amprior  and  is 

^^Oerally  known  as  the  McNab   mine.     It  was  opened  16  or  17  years  ago  and 

^*s  worked  at  thtt  time  by  the  Peter  Bell   Iron  Co.  of  Bost  n,    through'  their 

?^nt,  J.  P.  Manstield.     They  worked  it  about  a  year  and  took  out  about  10,0  0  or 

■*^iUJO  tons      They  stopped  working  because  of  trouble  among  themselves.     Work 

^*s  resumed,  and  it  was  found  t  tat  the  ore  diminished  in  quantity  ;  there  was  a 

'^ult  and  they  would  not  «o  to  the  trouble  of  drifting.     An  Ohio  company  put  on 

*  few  men  to  catch  the  lead   about  60  feet  from  the  openim;  first  made,  right 

opposite  the  rail^^^ay  track,  and  went  down  about  60  feet.      They  said  there  was 

^osiderable  ore,  b  it  the  water  came  in  and  they  had  no  proper  pump.     Besides, 

juit  then  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  ore,  and  it  was  a  long  way  to  take 

it  from  here  to  Cleveland,  so  they  d  opped  it.     It  lay  for  a  number  of  years  till 

finally  it  was  divided  int^>  lots,  and  I  purchased  them.     At  the  time  I  acqui  ed  the 

pfoperf^  the  original  shaft  was  full  of  water.     I  commenced  to  make  openings  on 
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the  vein,  went  down  about  10  feet  in  each  pl.ice  and  took  out  about  300  tons. 
After  that  I  did  not  do  anything  further  with  the  properly.  I  worked  part  of  one 
summer,  in  1883.  The  iron  appears  to  occur  in  ma^^nesian  limestone.  The  same 
occurrence  can  be  traced  for  five  or  s  x  mil  s  on  the  same  course,  the  indications 
beiui(  the  same.  The  ore  from  the  mine  here  is  hemaiite.  It  went  68  per  cent, 
iron  ;  there  was  a  small  particle  of  phosphorus,  but  no  titanium  or  sulphur  Mr. 
Wallar*e  of  the  Ohi^  company  said  it  was  the  best  ore  they  ever  handled.  On  the 
mine  hce  there  w  s  a  cappiu<(  of  cry^talline  limestone  ;  magiiesian  limestone  is 
expos*  d  for  about  40  feet,  and  then  di:iappoars  under,  the  crystalline  limestone  on 
the  north-west  side.  I  have  o: her  property  in  Darling  composed  of  about  1,<  00 
acres.  The  iron  the'-e  i-  r^-d  hematite  and  wj\s  firsjt  disC'»vered  about  25  years  a^^o. 
No  mining  his  been  done  beyond  the  prospecting  of  opening'^.  I  have  also  an 
interest  in  an  iron  pr  perty  in  Montaii^ue,  county  of  Lnnark,  ab  ut  1,<  00 
acre:i  ;  there  is  bo>;  ore  on  that  propertv.  I  U)ok  out  about  800  or  1,''00  tons  of  the 
bog  ore  ;  some  of  it  was  sold  in  the  United  States  and  was  smelted  there,  and  they 
told  nie  at  the  furnace  it.  turned  cmt  51  per  cent  The  country  there  is  full  of 
springs,  and  the  ore  is  a  ways  f(mnd  where  there  has  been  a  flowing  spring.  I  thmk 
there  was  some  inau'^anese  in  the  iron.  I  have  bog  ore  also  at  Bevrrage  s  lake, 
on  the  loW'  r  liideau  lak^  ;  it  is  not  more  than  four  feet  deep.  A  man  to  whom  I 
save  a  con  r  ct  took  out  180  tons,  and  that  was  sold  iu  Montreal.  It  was  exactly 
like  the  other  ore. 

W.  T.  Newman — During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  prospecting 
in  the  Nipis  ung  district,   particularly  ar  und   lake  Nipissing.     There  is  iron  on 
Grea".  Manitou  island,  '^0  unles  from  North  Bay.     On  the  same  locate  n  magnetite, 
hemttite  and  limestone  are  found.     There  is  no   limestone  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  th;ir  country  except  what  is  on  that  island.     From  the  fact  that  the  compass  will 
not  work  at  all  L  jud^e  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ore.     The  hematite  is  in  situ  a'  d 
the  magnetite  in  b  ailde  s.     The  property  is  densely  wooded.     1  believe  it  is  on  the 
same  range  as  Iron  island.     On  Iron  island  iron  occurs  in  great  1  ose  pieces  on  the 
shore.     The  oidy  trace  of  a  vein  I  saw  there  after  considerable  investigation  was 
about  three  inches  wide.     I  have  examined  the  occurrence  on  Manitou  island  and 
Newman  island,  my  own  properties.     Thn  rocks  are  limestone  and  sandstone.     I 
cannot  tell  you  the  rock  the  ore  occurs  in.     I  never  saw  such  riKsks  el8ewh<»re ; 
there  are  great  pieces  of  h  imblende  in  the  formation.     It  is  different  from  any- 
thing  [  ever  saw.     It  is  a  reddish  crystalline  rock  ;  that  on  the  south  is  bounded  by   ^ 
limestone.     Hematite  and  magnetite  occur  together  on  the  south  shore  of  lake^ 
Nipissing,  about  tiree  miles  from  the  Northern  raili^ay,  in  the  township  of  Nipis-^, 
sing.     Altogether   I   have  discovered  ei^ht  different  deposits  of   iron  ore,  six  of-^ 
which  I  am  satisfied  are  in  quantity,  three  magnetite  and  three  hematite.      Thes*^ 
six  are  workable  and  vary  in  wiilth  from  two  to  four  feet. 

E,  V.  Wr'ujht  -Th^re  is  iron  all  through  the  ake  Temiscaming  country  and  i^ 
large  quantities,  both  magnetic  and  specular.     There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  micaceoiv^^ 
iron  thr -ugh  that  country.      I  did  not  find  any  red  hematite.     I  think  the  magneto  « 
ore  is  the  most  plentiful.     I  have  not  taken  out  any  specimens  or  made  any  analy»  - 
of  it.     There  is  a  fine  magnetic  ore  a  little  south  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  hound 
line,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  the  Indians  told  us  it  was  six  miles  in  width, 
way  we  came  to  notice  it  was  on  account  of  all  the  trees  havin;^  been  struck  w 
lightning.     It  is  at  Quinzo  river,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.     I  have  not  seen  speci»:L_j 
ore  in  large  botlies  except  in  <me  place  on  the  side  of  the  Montreal  river.     1  h^ 
not  heard  of  tiie  occur«  nee  of  red  hematite  in  that  section.     1  got  two  speci 
from  the  Indians,  but  I  don't  kn  »w  where  they  came  from. 

Henry  Ranger — I  have  not  seen  any  iron  ore  of  any  consequence  in  the 
bury  district,  but  I  found  a  large  deposit  of  inm  [)yrites  ni  the  township  of  Gral^  ^m 
It  shows  to  be  about  loO  feet  wide,   and  I  think  it  is  solid  pyrites.     It  is  hr^  ^^/ 
yellow,  something  like  copper  pyrites;  I  traced  it  for  about  300  yards.     It:xi}oa 
lot  12  in  the  3rd  of  Graham. 

Thomas  Frood — Back  from  lake  Huron,  on  the  Wallace  mine  location,  is  a  ddi  osit 
of  iron  ;  it  is  on  the  side  of  tlio  mountain.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  there  to  the  depth 
of  ahout  20  feet.  That  shaft  was  cleaned  out  this  spri-  g  by  a  Cornieh  miner  \»hom  I 
employ-  d  for  the  purpose.  The  iron  is  on  tl>e  re:ir  of  the  property,  north-east  from 
the  old  Wallace  mine.  The  property  as  originally  patented  consisted  of  2,200 
acre«4,  and  the  Hui^hea  Bros,  of  Toronto  and  myself  now  control  l,6v)0  acres  of  it. 
It  is  on  this  1,600  acres  that  all  the  work  has  been  done.  I  cannot  exactly  say  boW 
the  iron  should  be  classified.     It  is  of  steel  color,  slightly  magnetic;  part  of  it  i^ 
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red  aiid  very  soft.  The  vein  is  visible  for  about  200  yards  ;  at  the  west  end  on  ihe 
au  face  it  is  about  six  inche-*  wide  ;  at  tlie  east  end,  where  the  pit  has  been  sunk, 
the  width  uf  the  vein  i»  about  b  ft>et.  The  depth  of  the  pir  u  about  '2(»  feet  and 
the  vein  seems  to  increase  in  width,  and  the  ore  to  improve  in  quality  as  we  go 
down.  There  have  been  no  assays  made  tiince  we  liave  had  possession  of  the 
property. 

Henry  S.  Hedges—  One  of  three  deposits  of  hematite  iron  which  I  discovered 
near  the  Wallaco  mine  lo  atiou  1  believe  will  list  for  three  generations  if  worked.  Hematite  and 
It  is  an  euor    ous  mass  of  or-.     The  hematite  and  magnetite  beds  disc  veredby  me  "^sijietlclroii 
are  quite  close  tosretlier  on  the  same  ])r.»p«  rty  ;  ir  crops  out  all  c»ver  stmie  10  or  15 
a -res      It  is  on  high  laud,  near  the  water,  nnd  is  handy  for  shipping.     I  had  to  sell 
part  of  this  property  hO  as  to  be  able  to  retain  part. 

Jam^a  Stohle — I  opened  up  and  worked  the  iron  mine  at  Desert  lake,  in  the 
township  of  Coftin,  f  r  Home  years.      I  opened  it  up  in  1874,  and  worked  it  three  or  Desert  lAke  lo- 
f  ur  ye.-irs.      Wo  f«.rme  •  a  st  ck  company,  but  iron  fell  and  we  never  work*  d  under  c»^ioo. 
the  charter.     The  width  of  the  vein  was  from  two  to  eleven  feet.     It  was  hill-like, 
and  the  greatest  height  of  ore  above  the  surrounding  country  was  60  feet.     We 
drove  two  adits.     It  was  an  outcrop  and  we  conld  trace  the  ore  thr«)Ugh  the  centre 
of  the  bluff  for  a  couple  or  miles.     We  had   100  acres,  and  there  was  an  adjoining 
location  tiiken  up  by  E.  B.  Birton  ;  it  was  hematite.     I  cannot  tell  you  the  num- 
ber of  tons  wo  shipped  to  Detroit,  but  there  were  several  vessel  loads  ;  we  "hipped 
thive  ^ea-ions,  and   used  to  h  lul  to  the  w.iter  during  the  winter.     Tiie  location  is 
tea  m  les  north-west  of  the  Bruce  mines.     The  principal  owners  live  in  Detroit. 
There  is  n<»  better  ore  anywhere  thin  thit  is  ;  it  is  free  from  sulphur,  ti  anium  and 
phosphorus,  as  far  as  1  know.     No  work  has  b  en  done  since  the  time  I  worked  it. 
ufiiik  if  we  had  contin  le  I  we  would   have  found   the  greatest  quantity  of  ore  in 
^e  low  ground.     Part  of  it  was  soft  hematite.     Had  work  continued  it  was  our 
intention,  if  we  found  a  large  quintity  of  ore,  to  smelt  it  right  there.     I  think  our 
<ie|i05it  wtiuld  pn)ve  to  be  a  per    anent  vein  ;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  in  pockets.  The 
i^loche  moaai'ain  country  is  very  similar  to  the  country  at  Desert  lake.     In  the  TheLacloch* 
'^ion  from  Kill«mey  to  the  Sault  we  find  ir^n  between  quartzite  and  diorite  ;  the  mountain 
<lnality  is  very  good  there  and  important  discoveries  will,  I  th  nk,  yet   be  made  *^"" ''^' 
^ere.     There  is  no  good  iron  ore  in  f  e  Sudbury  region  that  I  have  seen  ;  it  has  mj,^  Sndburv 
^^oo  much  sulphur,  but  I  have  found  bouldes  at  Sudbury  and  farther  north  with  region. 
IST^Kxi  ore. 

WUliam  Plnmmer — I  have  examined  an  iron  deposit  at  Desert  lake  ;  it  is  in 
^^^ite  large  veins  or  beds,  and  occurs  in  quartzite.     I  am  speaking  of  the  locition  Deseit  take  antf 
"^iitt  was  work  -d  by  M.r.  St<»bie.     The  ore  was  of  very  good  quality,  but  he  h  id  not  other  Iccations, 
'^lie  means  to  Work  it.      Taore  ar*  at  Missisau-^a  three  or  four  mining  locations. 
^  exa.nined  rhem  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  nothin-^  has  been  done  with  them  since. 

R.  E.  Bailey — We  have  an  iron  property  near  Echo  lake,  about  three-and-a- 

^^  miles  north-east  of  the  p  )int  where  the  river  enters  into  the  lake.     We  have  iron  propertli 

"^icovered  the  iron  in  six  or  s  ven  places  and  found  it  of  good  quality  for  a  width  near  Echo  lak 

"^^f  15  or  20   feet ;    we    t  -ace  I  it  for  about    1,400   feet.      It    seems   to   run    east 

^wd  west,  but  I  am  n  »t  pos  tiv.i  as  to  that      I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  vein  or  a 

^'l.    We  have  had  the  oro  analysed,  and  it  shows  G5  per  cent.  ;  it  is  very  free 

fern  posphorus  and  sulphur.      There  is  a  verj^  lari^e  quantity  of  the  ore,  and  it  is 

^indy  for  ^hippin/,  bein<  about  three  miles  from   tie  river  and  only  nine  mibs 

^f^m  the  C.madian  Pacific  rail  vay.      I  cannot  say  what  the  country  rock  is  as  1  did 

*'Jt  examine  it  ;  I  was  only  <m  t  e  gr«)und  a  fevv  minutes.     I  have  heard  of  several 

^her  iron  loca  ions  around  there  which  are  paid  to  be  yood. 

P.  C.  Campbell — I  have  the  option,  from  a  Milwaukee  company,  of  an  iron 
^^poait  north  from  Echo  lake;  it  is  about  thr  e  miles  north-east  of  the  lake.  I 
dug  a  tr.-nch  in  the  g  »ss>in  covering  it  for  some  .'^O  feet ;  we  traced  it  ^omo  400 
*^t  and  'ound  it  was  capped  by  a  bluff  of  the  count-y  rock  ;  we  eximine<l  fui-ther 
*Q  I  disc  »vered  it  agiin  beyond  the  bluff.  The  ore  is  hematite,  there  being  l»G  per 
<^«nt,  metallic  iron  ;  it  is  a  very  pure  ore,  and  so  soft  tha'  one  can  dig  it  with  a 
•pade. 

Alex.  Sawyer — I  have  done  some  exploring  in  the  Algoma  district,  and  have 
*oand  an  iron  mine  in  or  neir  Macdon  Id  township.     I  ran  across  some  others,  but  On  the  Gardes 
^oey  vore  ItKjated.     Tiie  deposit  is  about  fifte»^n   inches  wide  where  it  shows.     I  Riverreeery*. 
*ollowe<l  in  the  direct  on  I  th«>ught  it  would  lead,  and  found  it  again  at  the  end  of 
lorty  acres.     The  ore  is  very  pure  and  heavy.     I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  in  Mac- 
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donald ;  it  in  in  what  was  the  old  Indian  reserve.     It  is  about  tbrep-quarters  of  & 
mile  f  om  Bailey's  location — 1'»  the  north-east.     I  had  to  get  money  from  Mr. 
Plumiiier  tx>  securt)  the  location,  and  had  to  ^ive  him  an  interest  in  it  to  do  so. 

WUliam  Murdoch — 1  have  sold  an  interest  I  had  in  a  very  large  iron  deposit 
«         near  Loon  lake.     Mr.  Coste  of  the  geological  sur>'ey  says  there  is  a  million  tons  of 
tAoa^ftod  Robj   ^p^  jj^  sight.     On  Ruby  Jake  there  is  a  deposit  of  very  good  hematite  that  will  go 
65  per  ceut. 

WiUiam  Riissell — We  had  many  locations  to  survey  this  year,  particularly  in. 
•arrtyt  of  Iron    the  iron  region  west.     We  wi  1  survey  thi8  year,  counting  what  is  now  in  progress, 
lAeai^nw  wMt  of  perhaps  8«'Vonty  locations,  the  majority  being  iron  locations      Beginning  about  the 
Fort  Arthur.       ^jj^^j  of  Cypress  lake,  south-west   to  Carp  lake,    a   distance  of  at»out    14   miles, 
we  have  surveyed  between  thirty-five  and  forty  locations,  the  total  area  of  which 
wuuid  be  about  4,000  acres.     The  surveys  were  almost  invariably  made  for  Ameri- 
C'tn  ca.iitalists.     On  all  these  locations,  with  one  exception,  there  is  iron  to  be  seen. 
The  ore  is  in  general  red  hematite,  but  some  of  it  is  magnetic.     It  occurs  in  con- 
new'tion  wiih  jasper.     These  beds  of  ore  are  ve  ns  from  10  and  20  to  150  feet  in 
width.     In  the  Tower  region  no  le  exceed  200  feet,  and  the  average  would  be  about 
the  same  as  ours.     I  found  a  vein  in  which   iron  occurs  with  silicious  matter,  lOO 
feet  wide  ;  the  surrounding  rock  was  green  slate. 

Thomas  Hooper — From  what  I  see  in  the  lake  Superior  country  the  iron  out- 

ifsini«tic  and      look  is  y^  ry  promising.     I  have  seen  many  good  specimens  of  ore  from  this  district. 

tb?'iiS[**8'**rC  ^   ^*^®   ^®®"   "^  ^   magnetic   ore  that   would  go  60  to  70   per    ctnt  ;    that    was 

or  ditftrict.       '  from  very  near  t  e  boundary  line.     I  have  seen  some  hard  hematite  of  very  fair 

quality,  and  I  have  seen  some  that  carried  titanium.     The  specimens  that  I  saw 

fr  m  both  sides  of  the  line  were  very  similar.    I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 

with  iron,  and  have  shipped  a  great  many  thousand  tons. 

William  Margach — Last  season  I  travelled  along  the  national  bourdary  ;  I  wa» 
0afv«3ring  Iron  examiiii  ig  that  country  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  timber  had  been  destroyed  by 
loGfttioof.  fi|.g^       xt  the  head  waters  of  the  Pigeon  river  I  observed  here  and  there  large 

quantiti  s  of  iron.     I  lound  a  survey  party  laying  out  a  location  for  iron  on  South 
lake  mIso  on  Gun  Flint  lake,  and  on  Hunter  s  island.     Fifty  mile*^  further  west  I 
Ore  on  Hunter's  ^""^^^l  two  parties  of  surveyors,  one  on  the  American  and  one  on  the  Canadian  side. 
Iflaod.  1  found  dozens  of  ])ariies,  principally  of  Americans,  exploring  for  iron.     I  showed 

the  Tower  miners  some  specimens  that  I  got  from  the  surveyors,  and  they  mixed 
them  up  with  their  own  and  could  not  pick  them  out  afterwards.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  same  color  as  theirs — a  red  hematite.  Since  then  thousands  of  acres  of  iron  , 
land  have  been  taken  up  on  Hunter's  island  and  parties  are  still  survey  ng.  _ 
Hunter's  island  is  about  (30  miles  long  and  from  15  to  2U  wide.  It  is  a  very^ 
roc  ^y  country  ;  there  has  been  timber,  but  it  has  been  burned  over  ;  there  i^, 
still  some  go^d  pine  there,  but  I  cannot  bsly  how  much.  The  whole  of  the  islanc^l^ 
seems  to  be  mineral  bearing,  but  the  indications  on  the  south  are  better  than  on  th»  .^ 
north.  From  the  lower  end  of  South  lake  to  the  upper  end  of  Guntiint  lake,  ■ 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  it  seems  to  be  all  hematite  iron.  We  also  know  from  tl 
hmiSue'**^'  water  that  there  i^  magnetic  iron.  Immediately  across  the  border  from  Gunfln 
lake  tho  N  merii'^ins  have  put  in  a  diamond  drill,  resulting  in  their  finding  iron 
the  depth  of  foi-ty  feet  ;  they  got  through  it  at  that  depth.  Gunflint  lake 
70  or  80  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  and  from  that  on  to  Basswood  lake  is 
form  ition. 

Peter  McKellar — Iron  is  widely  distributed  over  the  lake  Superior  distri^  ^m-- 
Iron  ores  in  the  and  there  is  a  great  amount  of  it ;  often  it  is  low  grade,  as  low  as  twenty-eight       ,^3 
disttict  *'*^^'^      thirty-six  per  cent.     At  Wabagon  there  is  an  immi  nse  deposit,  but  though  it  loc^^ 
well   the   iron   only   goes   about  36  to  40  or  50  ptr  cent.     The  best  grade  c^ 
covered  in  t  'is  district  is  a^  the  Atik-okan  or  Antler  river  ;  it  averages  64  per  cei 
Th  Aiik   k        *^^  ^^^®  have  been  got  that  will  go  70  per  cent.     About  three  hundred  samL 
deposit.  '  have  been  tested,  and  there  is  no  deposit  on  the  south  shore  that  is  better;  i^ 

regular  maj^netic  ore.  That  dcftosit  is  about  ninety-five  miles  from  i  ort  A: 
and  thirty-two  miles  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  It  runs  from  about  si 
to  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  is  about  300  to  400  feet  through, 
iron  is  in  two  runs  of  thirty  and  sixty  feet  each  in  width.  We  can  follow  it  foiM^^ror 
five  miles  and  see  it  crop  out  here  and  there,  though  it  is  not  rich  in  places.  Its 
strike  is  ea«t  and  west,  while  that  of  the  Minnesota  range  is  north-east  and  somjitb- 
west.  Anothei*  body  of  similar  ore  has  been  found  at  Rainy  lake,  and  is  nearly  a-n 
On  Bainy  I»ke.  a  line  with  the  Atik-okan.  I  understand  there  is  titanium  in  that,  but  the  percet^X^ 
age  is  good.     The  Minnesota  iron  range  enters  the  province  of  Ontario  near 
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vood  lake,  about  125  miles  &om  Port  Arthur.     It  is  hematite,  and  will  yield  about 
65  per  cent,   right  along.      In  some  places  there  is  a  great  deal  of   rock  in  it,  TheMinnesoto 
and  it  is  low  in  grade.     It  is  in  very  large  deposits.     At  Gunflint  it  is  magnetic,  '•nireinOnUrlo. 
is  found  in  flat  beds,  ana  there  may  be  great  quantities  of  it.     On  the  American 
side  mines  in  the  same  formation  are  very  rich.      The  magnetic  ore  assayed  over 
70  per  ceat.,  and  there  is  no  higher  grade.      The   ore  was  tested   in   Chicago, 
and  also  by  Professor  Chapman.     In  Chicago  they  say  there  is  no  better  ore  in  the 
world.     There  is  a  little  phosphorus,  but  very  little  ;  there  is  no  titanium  or  sul- 
phur.    I  am  satisfied  it  is  in  very  large  quantities,  and  there  are  millions  of  t(»ns 
that  may  be  quarried.     On  the  American  side  operations  are  being  carried  on  at 
Tower,  and  the  mines  are  producing  immensely.     It  is   shipped  by  railway  to 
Duluth,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  and  thence  to  Chicago.     There  are  bodies  of 
iron  at  the   Pic  river  60  feet  thick.    It  is  magnetic  ore,  but  a  great  many  deposits  iron  depotitt  on 
are  silicious,  and  some  have  phosphorus  all  through,  and  that  ruins  it.     There  are  ^^^  ^^^r- 
other  bodies   near  by  that  have  no  phosphorus.     There  are   large  bodies  of  ore    . 
that  go  50  per  cent. ,  but  thoy  are  very  far  from  navigation  and  could  not  be 
worked  now;  the  beds  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  thick.     At  Jackfish  ^^7  w©  jackfl  h b* 
found  soine  bodies  of  magnetic  ore,  but  they  did  not  continue  well.     There  is 
hematite  ore  on  the  Mattawa  river,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  too  low  grade.     It  has  on  the  Mattowa 
not  been  well  explored.     Tnere  is  lean  ore  west  of  the  Kaministiquia  river,  running  aud  KaminUti- 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  lean  ore  in  the  township  *l"^  rivers, 
of  Moss.     This  is  in  the  Huronian  formation,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  good  ore  ^P,***'**  ^^'^' 
occurs.    The  walls  of  the  iron  ore  are  sometimes  quartzite,  sometimes  jasper,  and  *   ^' 
aometimes  chloritic  slate  or  diorite. 

Dr.  Henson—1  have  seen  a  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  about  50  miles  north  Depolte  on 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  on  Eagle  river.  It  seemed  to  be  a  large  deposit  as  ^^^*  ^^^^' 
«een  from  the  river. 

LEAD. 

Many  lead  veins  are  found  in  the  province,  but  none  are  now  being 

forked,  and  it  may  be  said  that  as  yet  none  have  been  successfully  developed.  Ar$rentiferoui 

SWdence  is  given  with  reference  to  the  argentiferous  galena  vein  near  Garden 

i^ver,  east  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  also  the  galena  vein  in  Frontenac  near 

■Kiiiflfston.     The  latter  is  described  by  Mr.  Vennor  in  the  Geological  Survey 

deport,  1866-69.     The  silver  carrying  veins  of  the  Port  Arthur  district  all 

^WTy  more  or  less  lead. 

The  Bamsay  lead  mine,  near  Carleton  Place,  county  of  Lanark,  was  the 

^^y  location  visited  by  the  Commission  where  galena  alone  had  been  worked.  Ramsay  mine. 

^m'e  lead  was  smelted  there,  but  the  enterprise  was  not  a  success.     A  calc- 

^Par  vein  cuts  the  calciferous  dolomitic  limestone  and  is  said  to  run  into  the 

-^otsdam  series  below,  where  it  narrows,  and  into  which  it  has  been  followed 

^orty  feet  without  improvement.     Its  strike  is  north  40^  west,  and  on  the 

^^rface  is  from  two  to  four  feet  wide.     The  shaft^was  put  down,  we  were 

^fomaed,  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet,  and  at  fifty  feet,  just  above  the  sandstone, 

^^  was  two  feet  in  width.     Galena  crystals  occur  disseminated  in  bunches  here 

^^^  there  through  the  vein.     Most  of  the  ore  was  obtained  from  open  cuts 

^x^d  surface  excavations  along  the  vein,  and  we  were  informed  that  29  tons  of 

lead  was  smelted  one  summer.    The  ore  was  rolled  and  concentrated,  and  then 

^inelted  in  an  open  hearth  with  a  cast  iron  pot  below  to  receive  the  metallic  lead. 

Across  a  field  to  the  east  of  the  Bamsay  shaft  is  another  similar  and  apparently 

parallel  calcspar  vein,  carrying  galena  in  the  same  manner.     The  vein  is  four 

leet  wide  and  appears  well  defined  in  close  grained  limestone  walls.    The  strike 

north  15^  west. 


/.  M.  Maehar — I  am  a  barrister  and  live  in  Kingston.  The  Frontenac  lead 
^oke  location  is  on  the  south  half  of  16  and  the  north-east  120  acres  of  16  in  the 
dth  concession  of  Loughborough.     The  vein  crosses  both  of  those  lots  from  south- 
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east  to  north-west,  cutting  across  the  strata.     The  country  rock  is  gneiss.     The 
vein  was  discovered  partly  by  the  out-croppings,  and  partly  by  the  existence  of 
sink  holes  on  the  course  of  the  vein.     It  is  composed  of  calcspar,  and  varies  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  width.     It  carries  galena  pretty  much  all-through,  some  parts  being 
richer  than  others,  and  5  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  galena.     Taking  the  whole  vein 
matter  it  goes  12  per  cent,  of  galena.     Our  method  was  very  poor,  and  we  just 
about  paid  our  outlay.     In  1875  we  made  a  lease  to  F.  Stockwell  for  ten  years  at 
91,000  a  year  and  a  royalty  of  five  per  cent.     The  rent  was  paid  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  we  hold  a  judgment  for  the  balance  of  the  term.     Stockwell  organised 
an  English  company  with  a  very  large  capital.    This  company  worked  for  about  & 
year,  and  I  attribute  their  ill  success  to  oad  management.     They  put  up  smelting 
works  and  smelted  for  a  couple  of  years  at  intervals.     The  works  were  put  up  in 
1879,  and  the  last  smelting  on  account  of  this  mine  was  in  1881  or  1882.     We  nad 
three  American  hearths  at  the  mine,  and  did  a  considerable  amount  of  smelting. 
The  galena  was  pretty  well  distributed  all  through  the  vein,  which  seemed  to  im- 
prove  downward  and  westward.      We  went  down   about  100  feet;    the    com- 
pany went  about  28  fathoms  before  they  stopped  at  the  main  mine.     The  last  piece 
they  took  out  was  a  cubic  foot  in  size  and  weighed  about  200  pounds.     We  dnfted 
into  the  shaft  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  for  about  300  feet  along  the  vein,  and  the 
English  company  had  a  level  below  that.     We  did  some  stoping  and  the  English 
company  did  some  also.     They  had  another  level  about  50  feet  further  down  again, 
but  I  don't  think  they  did  any  stoping  between  the  first  and  second  levels.     The 
English  company  was  as  badly  managed  as  it  could  be.     To  begin  with,  it  was  stocked 
for  an  absurd  amount,  and  I  don't  think  much  was  paid  in.     I  have  seen  the 
captain  speechless  with  drink,  so  that  between  mismanagement^  dissipation  and 
general  recklessness  there  could  be  but  one  ending — failure.     Mr.  Stockwell  tried 
to  get  a  renewal  of  the  lease  so  as  to  organise  another  company  in  England.     He 
got  an  option  from  us,  but  it  ran  out  in  July  last  and  we  declined  to  extend  the 
time. 

Charles  Clymo — I  am  a  miner  and  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  England.  At  present 
I  live  at  Carletou  Place.  I  worked  in  mines  from  the  time  I  was  13  years  old  till 
I  was  27  in  England.  The  old  Kamsay  mine  near  Carleton  Place  was  down  about 
50  feet  when  I  came  here.  We  put  in  a  12-inch  pump  to  keep  down  the  water, 
instead  of  the  two  pumps  they  had  before,  and  which  were  not  sufiicient.  We 
followed  the  vein  till  we  came  to  the  sandstone.  At  50  feet  the  vein  was  about 
two  feet  wide,  but  where  we  struck  the  sandstone  it  got  to  be  very  small.  We  went 
down  into  the  sandstone  about  40  feet ;  it  was  of  a  pink  color.  The  vein  could  be 
traced  for  miles.  We  did  not  drift  at  all  ;  we  could  not  drift,  because  we  struck 
the  sandstone  too  soon.  1  cannot  tell  you  how  many  tons  were  taken  out  while  I 
was  there,  perhaps  between  10  and  20  tons.  The  mine  had  been  worked  some  years 
before  I  arrived  ;  one  man  had  smelted  39  tons.  How  much  was  taken  before  that 
I  cannot  tell.  The  smelting  works  were  put  up  before  I  came,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  29  tons  were  smelted  one  summer.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  went  in  silver  to 
the  ton,  but  I  think  it  was  about  7  or  8  oz.  There  are  other  veins  to  the  north- 
east I  believe,  but  I  did  not  work  on  them  ;  I  did  on  Mr.  Wylie's  claim  to  the  west. 
There  is  a  vein  to  the  west  six  feet  wide,  and  speckled  all  over  with  lead.  These 
Composition  of  veins  are  good,  I  think  main  lode-^,  as  we  call  tliem  ;  both  walls  are  the  same.  I 
the  vein.  ^^^  barytes  in  the  vein,  but  the  vein  stuff  is  calcspar.     There  was  a  good  deal  of 

barytes  in  places,  and  some  of  it  very  good. 

W.  H,  Wylie — I  am  a  woollen  manufacturer,  residing  in  Carleton  Place,  but  I 
have  been  interested  in  mining  properties.     The  first  in  which  I  was  interested  was 

Oalena  veins  in   a  galena  mine  in  the  township  of  Kamsay,  on  lot  5  of  the  4th  concession,  I  think. 

Ramsay.  It  occurs  in  a  vein  in  crystalline  limestone,  and  the  strike  is  east  and  west.     To- 

wards the  east  it  went  into  the  gneiss  rock,  and  after  that  it  pinched  out  and  we 
lost  it.  On  the  west  we  lost  it  in  the  gully.  We  did  not  trace  it  %ny  farther,  as  it 
was  the  edge  of  the  lot.  We  traced  it  altogether  about  half  a  mile  ;  it  was  angling 
across  the  lot.  The  width  of  the  vein  was  about  four  feet,  ranging  from  two  to 
five  feet.  The  vein  matter  was  calcspar  and  some  barytes.  We  spent  considerable 
money  in  opening  it  up  ;  we  sank  one  pit  13  feet,  and  another  12  feet.  We  had 
several  analyses  made,  the  first  showing  lead,  gold  and  silver — ^5  gold,  922  silver, 
and  60  per  cent,  lead  per  ton.  The  analysis  was  made  by  Dr.  Gertwood,  of 
Montreal.  The  assay  was  of  selected  ore.  There  were  some  nuggets  of  lead.  We 
did  not  find  any  free  gold,  and  I  am  doubtful  about  the  occurrence  of  gold,  unless 
it  was  in  mispickel.  We  got  some  mispickel  and  some  copper  pyrites  in  the  vein. 
We  took  out  considerable,  but  never  shipped  any  away. 
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John  S.  Sketoes — I  live  near  Echo  lake  and  am  at  present  caretaker  of  the 
Victoria  mine.     I  first  took  charge  of  the  Victoria  mine  in  the  fall  of  1877  ;  at  that  The  Victoria 
time  the  shaft  was  6U  feet  down  and  I  sank  it  410  feet.     The  vein  itself  is  49  feet  [JjJ^^  **  ^^^ 
wide  ;  the  shaft  is  12  by  6  feet,  and  the  pay  streak  is  from  three  feet  down  to  a  few 
inches.     The  general  course  of  the  vein  is  about  north  and  south.     All  that  was 
shipped  was  himd-picked  and  put  up  in  barrels.     Some  shipments  were  made  before 
my  time,  and  we  made  three  or  four  shipments  in  1878  and  1H80.     A  very  large 
slupment  was  made  in  1880,  but  1  cannot  tell  you  the  number  of  tons,  neither  can 
1  tell  you  the  total  amount  shipped  ;  Mr.  Ross  of  Quebec  has  a  record  of  that.     We 
have  ready  for  shipment  about  40  tons  of  first  class  ore,  and  we  have  about  5,000 
tons  ready  to  concentrate  from  which  we  could  possibly  get  1,000  tons  of  dressed 
ore  of  60  per  cent,  lead,  and  perhaps  37  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.    Besides 
the  410  foot  shaft  there  is  one  of  100  feet.     There  are  drifU  at  160,  210,  265,  and 
327  feet  from  the  surface,  and  there  are  cross-cuts  at  50,  100,  150,  237  and  410  ex^^q^  ^f  ^he 
feet.     We  had  a  steam  hobting  engine  of  15  h.p.  and  a  second  one  tbat  we  never  working, 
pat  in  position.     We  have  on  hand  the  machinery  for  concentrating,  crushing  etc. 
When  I  took  charge  there  were  about  79  men  employed,  most  of  them  building, 
chopping  and  making  roads  ;  9  of  them  were  miners.     The  second  year  there  were 
27  miners,  the  third  year  we  were  idle  and  the  fourth  we  had  27  ;  the  highest  we 
had  was  35  I  think.     The  number  of  surface  men  was  diminished  after  the  first  Miners  and  sur* 
year.     In  the  winter  we  sometimes  had  80  or  40  Indians  chopping  wood,  but  they  '»cemen. 
▼ould  not  work  regularly.     Our  regular  surface  hands  were  a  blacksmith,  a  carpen- 
ter, teamster  and  two  engine  drivers  all  the  year  round  ;  other  men  were  employed 
improving  the  road.     The  ore  was  shipped  to  Swansea  and  was  sold  for  what  it 
would  bring  in  the  market.     Some  shipments  were  made  to  Baltimore,  Wyandotte 
and  Kingston  the  first  year.     After  that  it  all  went  to  Swansea.     We  got  credit  for 
the  silver.     The  Hon.  J.  S.  Ross  of  Quebec  is  the  president  of  the  company  ;  the 
directors  are  CoL  Rhodes  and  J.  J.  Scott  of  New  York.     The  capital  stock  was  stocichoiders  in 
$400,000,  of  which  $95,000  is  still  unsold.  There  were  not  many  American  sharehold-  **»«  company. 
ers ;  originaly  there  were  only  three  persons  connected  with  it,  Messrs.  Rhode?,  Ross 
and  Campbell.     Campbell  got  into  financial  difficulties  and  his  stock  was  distributed 
among  his  friends.     Our  mine  is  at  present  filled  with  water.     The  Cascade  mine  is 
close  to  ours  and  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  vein.     It  is  owned  by  a  Chicago 
company.     It  was  worked  to  a  certain  extent  for  about  four  years  and  closed  down  The  Caaoade 
about  two  years  ago.     One  shaft  was  put  down  to  a  depth  ot  about  200  feet  ;  some  ™*°®* 
cross-cuts  were  made,  two  levels  extended  about  200  feet,  and  some  stoping  done. 
The  general  character  of  the  vein  was  about  the  same  as  ours,  the  walls  being 
granite.     The  mine  was  shut  down  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the  manager. 
They  had  hoisting  machinery,  a  25-h.p.  engine  in   the  mill,   nnd  a  Blake  crusher. 
Miners  were  paid  about  $2  a  day  ;  surface  men  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.     Blacksmiths, 
engine  drivers  and  carpenters  would  get  the  same  as  the  miners.     The  assay  from 
shaft  2  of  the  Victoria  mine  shows  at  100  feet  13.2  oz.  silver  and  54  per  cent.  lead.  Asaays  of  the 
Shaft  1,  at  the  100  ft.   level,  23  oz.  silver  and  72  per  cent,  lead  ;  at  the  150  ft.  v^^'^^^n* 
level,    26   oz.    silver  and   76  per  cent,    lead  ;    at  the  265  ft.  level,  10  oz.  silver 
and  62  per  cent,  lead,  and  at  the  327   ft.  level,  29  oz.   of  silver  and  54  per 
cent.  lead. 

E.  B.  Borron — Lead  is  not  as  frequently  met  with  on  lake  Superior  or  lake 
Huron  as  copper.     The  most  promising  vein  I  have  seen  on  either  lake  was  that  at  The  Enterprise 
Black  bay.  already  alluded  to  as  the  one  in  which  Prof.  Chapman  found  the  first  gold.  °^*"«  **  ^^'^ 
This  was  afterwards  called  the  Enterprise  mine,  and  work  was  commenced  upon  it   *^* 
shortly  before  I  resigned  my  position  as  mining   inspector.       From  Mr.   Blue's 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  mineral  exhibit  of  the  province  at  Cincinnati,  page  29, 
I  see  that  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over  200  feet,  and  some  200  tons  of 
ore  taken  out,  but  that  it  did  not  pay  on  account  of  the  ore  having  to  be  sent  to 
Swansea  to  be  smelted,  and  that  in  consequence  operations  suspended  about  twelve 
years  ago.     Two  mines  on  Garden  river,  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  have  been  worked 
off  and  on  for  several. years,  and  one  of  them,  the  Victoria,  has  produced  some  good  qj^^^^  ^ver 
galena,  but  with  what  results  I  cannot  say.     I  have  seen  lead  ore  at  the  river  miner. 
Tenia^ami,  also  on  the  route  between  lake  Temagami  and  the  main  Montreal  river, 
and  at  various  other  places   in   the  province,  but  nowhere  in  such  quantity   as  intheTems' 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  veins  could  be  worked  otherwise  than  at  a  loss,  gami  region. 
even  under  more  favorable  circumstances  as  to  position,  unless  the  galena  was  very 
rich  in  silver. 


The  Smith  &  Lacey  mica  mine  is  mtn&ted  in  the  township  of  Lough- 
borough, county  of  Frontenac,  a  few  miles  from  the  village  of  Sydenham.  A 
zone  of  enormous  mica  and  pyroxene  crystals  runs  in  a  north-westerly  aud 
BO utb -easterly  direction  through  the  property,  and  in  this  zone  there  are  also 
phoBphate  masses  and  calcepar  in  places.  There  are  no  signs  of  vein  walls, 
nor  can  it  be  noticed  that  the  crystallisation  is  confined  within  the  boundariM 
of  a  certain  bed  in  the  formation.  It  seems  rather,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
mica- bearing  rocks  in  this  district,  that  ia 
certain  places  and  along  certain  lines  a  larger 
development  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
rocks  has  taken  place.  The  same  minerals  are 
visible  elsewhere  in  the  formation,  constituting 
the  rock  composition,  but  much  smaller  in  size. 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  mica  deposit 
which  20  feet  below  the  surface  has  been  opened 
out  to  a  large  chamber,  130  feet  deep  by  150 
feet  long,  and  about  15  feet  wide;  this  distance 
across  the  formation  may  bo  said  to  represent  '""  "*'  "  ">  *  »  ■"""■ 
the  width  of  the  zone  of  largest  sized  crystals.  (Fig. 
24.)  The  mica  crystals  are  in  places  six  feet  long,  the 
largest  being  seven  feet  square.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  more  or  less  twisted,  and  there  is  an  enormous 
Fin.  St.  Pectian  of  tht  Waste  in  manufacture,  but  owing  to  the  great  quantity 
y  m  in.       ^j  ^^^    crystals  the  production  is  larse,  and   could  be 

f.  Photphau  ond  pirrox-     .  '  '  *" 

rnt,i/tti.  I.  Micactoui  increased  to  almost  any  extent.  The  mica  is  dark  or 
TBck,  sfttt.  n.  PvToxtiir,  amber  colored,  but  dues  well  for  stoves  and  all  the 
erniiaii  wiiA  pyiextni  Other  purpoBes  for  which  mica  is  used  in  which  a 
"^^  '  white  color  is  not  essential.     Fig.   25  represents  tlie 

section  exposed  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  excavation.  The  mica  crystals 
are  at  all  angles,  but  seem  as  a  rule  to  bo  more  often  inclined  to  the 
vertical  than  to  the  horizontal. 

The  Perth  mica  mine  is  located  on  lots  15,  16  and  17  in  the  9th  con- 
cession of  North  Burgess.  It  occurs  in  a  green  steatitic  rock  which,  far  about 
la  50  yards  in  width,  is  mica-carrying.  The  total  width  of  the  band  is  150  to 
200  yards,  occurring  between  a  quai-tzose  gneiss  on  the  south  and  a  felsittc 
gneiss  on  the  north  side,  the  dip  being  to  the  south. 
On  this  mica-carrying  portion  a  number  of  pita  have  ' 
been  sunk  for  300  yards  along  the  formation,  from  i 
which  more  or  less  mica  has  been  taken  from  time  to  ] 
time.  As  a  rule  the  mica-bearing  parts  keep  an  east  an 
west  course — in  places  as  a  species  of  veins — which  seei 
to  be  generally  parallel.  The  work  at  present  carried  o 
is  in  a  shaft  or  deep  excavation,  which  opens  out  below  ' 
in  each  direction  to  dimensions  of  60  feet  in  length  to  12 
or  15  feet  in  width.  The  depth  of  the  lowest  working  is 
about  80  feet.    (Fig.  26.)  The  mica  is  disseminated  in  minuto  crystaU  through 
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the  green  steatitic  rock,  and  here  and  there  it  occurs  in  bunches  of  crystals, 
some  of  which  are  twisted  and  others  regular,  varying  in  all  sizes  and 
at  all  angles,  but  chiefly  with  cleavage  planes  more  or  less  perpendicular. 
One  exposed  crystal  was  two  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad,  and  another  one 
foot  by  one  foot  four  inches.  It  is  a  soda  mica  and  of  a  good  clear  color, 
with  slightly  yellowish  tint,  and  tough  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

A  mica  property  has  been  discovered  on  lot  29,  1 2th  concession  of  Hunger- 
ford,  county  of  Hastings.      The  formation  strikes  north-east  and  south-west,  Hungerford 
and  dips  to  the  south  nearly  perpendicular.      A  strong  band  of  highly  mica- 
ceous rock  strikes  through  the  district,  on  which  five  openings  have  been  made 
in  this  property  at  places  where  the  mica  crystals  have  been  developed  most 
strongly.      Where  opened  it  appears  that  quartz  and  felspar  crystals  are 
developed  with  the  mica,  and  also  crystals  of  tourmaline.    Black  specks  occur 
in  places  in  this  mica,  and  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  very 
small  tourmaline  crystals ;   but  these  specks  occur  only  on  some  layers  in  the 
crystals.    The  mica  is  associated  with  masses  of  quartz  and  felspar,  and  some- 
times in  massive  accumulations  almost  vein-like  in  their  closely  aggregated 
association.    The  quality  is  good  where  not  spotted. 

D.  E.  K.  Stewart — Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  mica  mine  on  lot  29  in  the 
12th  concession  of  Hungerford,  and  have  been  doing  some  development  work  upon  a  y«in  in 
it  since.  There  are  five  pits  upon  it,  varying  in  depth  from  10  to  18  feet.  All  the  Hungerford. 
pits  show  cubes  of  fine  white  mica,  some  of  them  cutting  as  large  as  6  by  8  inches, 
ani  it  is  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  any  that  has  been  offered  on  the  market.  I 
think  the  vein  is  about  12  to  14  feet  wide.  The  mica  occurs  in  quartz  and  fel- 
spar, the  country  rock  being  granite.  A  great  deal  «>f  the  mica  is  free  from 
flaws,  and  improves  noticeably  at  a  little  depth  from  the  surface.  I^  is  about  17 
miles  from  Madoc.     I  have  not  yet  worked  the  mine  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

Jonathwi  P.  Lacey — I  am   of  the  firm  of  Isaiah  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Sydenham, 
miners  and  dealers  in  mica,  phosphate,  etc.    We  own  and  work  a  mica  mine  on  the  Discovery  of  the 
west  half  of  lot  11  in  the  7th  concession  of  Lougborough.      It  was  discovered  by  Lo«8rhborough 
phosphate  prospectors  eight  years  ago,  and  a  small  opening  was  made  on  it  in  the 
hope  of  its  leading  to  a  phosphate  depo'sit.     We  began  mining  for  phosphate  in 
this  district  seven  years  ago,  but  during  the  past  four  years  our  attention  has  been 
given  almost  wholly  to  mica  mining.    Our  first  work  was  done  on  the  mine  in  1884, 
when  we  began  to  put  down  a  shaft.     The  vein  is  well  defined  within  walls  of 
pyroxene  rock,  and  varies  in  width  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.    Its  strike  is  north-east 
and  south-west,  and  is  nearly  perpendicular.     The  crystals  lie  very  irregularly,  occurrence  of 
from  horizontal  to  vertical,  and  the  vein  is  free  from  rock  matter  to  a  depth  of  a  ^^^  *»lca. 
hmidred  feet.     We  have  now  reached  a  depth  of  130  feet,  at  which  point  consider- 
able quantities  of  phosphate  and  small  portions  of  mica    rock,    fluor  spar  and 
crystaDine  limestone  occur  with  it.      The  crystals  vary  in  size  from  a  foot  to  six 
feet,  and  some  have  been  found  weighing  over  ten  tons.     We  have  stoped  out 
along  the  vein  a  distance  of  about  130  feet,  from  a  depth  of  20  feet  in  the  shaft  to  Workings  of  th# 
ita  bottom.     The  mine  is  well  timbered  throughout    and   stulled  or  roofed   at  P"*P*  ^' 
intervals  of  twenty  feet,  to  prevent  rock  matter  falling  upon  the  miners.     Tw«  Ive 
men  are  employed  at  the  mine,  but  no  machinery  is  used  excepting  a  horse-power 
hoiat.     The  average  rate  of  wages  is  a  dollar  per  day  and  board  the  year  round,  Workers  and 
and  we  work  without  interruption  summer  and  winter.     At  the  finishinfi^  works  we  ^^^^ 
employ  eight  men,  at  $1.25  per  day  without  board.    The  mica  is  cut  into  various  sizes 
and  shapes  for  stoves  and  other  purposes,  and  we  find  a  market  for  it  in  Canada,  Markets. 
the  United  States,  England,  Frnnce  and  Germany.     It  is  of  a  rich  clear  amber  color, 
and  the  cleavage  is  perfect.      Very  rich  shows  of  phrsphate  occur  in  the  mine,  and  Phosphate. 
this  year  we  will  take  out  about  one  hundred  tons.     We  are  now  opening  a  white 
mica  property  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Addington,  on  a  vein  which  n^hern  Ad-" 
promiaea  to  give  excellent  results.    In  the  same  locality  we  have  discovered  a  vein  dington. 
of  quartz  30  feet  wide,  bearing  free  gold,  but  no  development  work  has  been  done 
upon  it. 
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Jo$eph  Bawden — There  is  fine  mica  in  the  Bouth-east  part  of  Miller.  It  is 
owned  by  some  parties  in  Ottawa,  and  is  on  the  property  of  a  man  called  Landry. 
There  is  mica  also  on  the  Bedford  iron  company's  property. 

Charge  McMartin — I  was  sent  to  open  a  mica  mine  in  the  township  of  Miller. 
It  is  musoovite  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  crystals  are  very  large.  The  vein  is 
in  grey  granite,  and  the  vein  matter  is  quartz  and  felspar.  The  mica  is  as  fine  as 
that  of  Villeneuve.  The  mica  is  figured  near  the  surface,  looking  as  if  trees  had 
been  painted  on  it  with  the  leaves  all  gone.  In  s-  »me  places  it  is  free  from  the 
figuring  and  the  mica  is  beautiful.  At  Sydenham  there  is  amber  mica,  and  there 
is  another  deposit  of  mica  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bideau,  in  Crosby,  I  think.  It 
is  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  Burgess  mine,  but  not  as  large  a  body.  The 
Burges)  deposit  is  on  lots  15,  16  and  17  in  the  9th  of  North  Burgess.  The  mica 
occurs  generally  in  pyroxene  and  soapstone,  and  is  cased  in  granite.  At  the  Burgess 
mine  the  mica-bearing  part  in  50  yards  wide,  and  the  length  about  600  feet.  In 
one  or  two  places  some  ochre  occurs,  and  the  mica  is  near  the  ochre.  Taken  as  a 
whole  it  is  very  clear  for  that  quality  of  mica.  In  the  main  lead  it  runs  every  way. 
I  think  it  is  a  main  vein  with  faults  in  it,  and  that  bunches  of  mica  occur  all 
through  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  continuous  vein  by  any  means.  The  demand 
for  mica  has  been  veiy  good  for  the  last  few  years.  Of  course  we  cannot  compete 
with  the  Villeneuve  for  quality,  but  our  price  is  lower  and  we  can  sell  any  quantity 
at  a  lower  price.  We  reckon  on  getting  200  lb.  of  good  marketable  mica  to  the 
ton,  Hs  it  comes  out  of  the  ground.  That  costs  about  $100  a  ton  in  the  rough,  and 
about  9100  a  ton  to  cut  it  afterwards.  The  selling  price  is  from  40  cents  to  $5.75 
per  pound,  according  to  size.  We  cut  nothing  less  than  2  by  3  inches.  The 
principal  demand  is  for  5  bv  7  inches,  which  sells  for  $5.75  a  pound.  The  market 
for  mica  is  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  used  for  stoves  and  for  electric 
motors.  In  a  pound  of  mica  4  by  6  inches  there  are  120  sheets,  which  retail  at 
ten  cents  each.  I  do  not  think  the  black  is  as  good  as  the  white  mica  for  lubri- 
cating purposes.  The  best  for  that  purpose  is  the  white  soda  mica,  such  as  that  of 
the  Burgess  mine.  As  a  general  thing  where  we  find  dark  mica  and  pyroxene  in 
this  district  we  find  phosphate  near  by,  with  granite  generally  as  the  casing.  Some- 
times we  find  diorite,  but  not  very  often. 

W.  A.  AUnn-^l  have   developed  two  mica  properties,  one  in  the  township  of 
Villeneuve  in  Quebec,  and  one  on  lots  16  and  17  in  the  9th  of  North  Burgess,  in  the 
county   Lanark.      The  crystals  are  irregular  through  the  vein ;  some  of  them 
stand  on  edge,  and  others  at  different  angles.     The  vein  matter  in  the  Perth 
district  is  a  grey  pyroxene,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  rock  commonly  called 
soapstone,  but  which  really  is  not  soapstone.     The  largest  crystals  taken  out  would 
be  about    15    by    20  inches ;   they  cut   into  plates  of  about  10  by  12   inches. 
They  are  very  regular  and  not  at  all  twisted  out  of  shape.     The  mica  is  not  as 
good  as  what  is  got  out  of  the  Villeneuve,  but  there  is  a  larger  marketable  quan- 
tity of  it.     The  market  is  limited.     The  price  for  mica  1^  by  4  inches  is  15  cents  a 
pound  ;  6  by  6  is  worth  $6  a  pound.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  large 
sizes  in  New  York  city.     The  market  for  mica  is  in  the  States  and  here  ;  there  is 
no  market  for  it  in  Europe  that  I  know  of.     I  sent  some  to  Hamburg  and  London, 
and  it   was  returned   in   both  cases  ;    they  wanted  to  know  what  its  uses  were. 
In  Germany  they  use  a  very  little  of  it  for  toys.    It  is  admitted  free  into  the  States. 
I  have  seen  two  or  three  deposits  in  Ontario,  but  the  quality  was  not  very  good  ;  it 
was  not  clear.     There  is  very  little  white  mica  in  Canada.     In  Villeneuve  the  mica 
occurs  in  a  mountain  of  quartz  and  felspar,  very  irregularly  ;  there  is  considerable 
tourmaline  through  it.     The  largest  crystal  found   there,  was,  I  think,  24  inches 
square,  but  that  is  very  rare.     If  the  mica  would  average  3  by  5  inches  it  would 
be  doing  very  well,  and  that  would  be  worth  $4.75  a  pound.     The  Burgess  mine 
was  worked  before  it  came  into  my  possession  some  four  years  ago.     I  have  simk 
a  shaft  about  60  or  70  feet,  and  the  whole  floor  is  a  mass  of  crystals.     That  shaft  is 
10  feet  by  12  ;  there  are  three  veins  coming  into  it,  and  I  think  they  will  all  join 
together  lower  down.     The  crystals  vary  very  much  in  size,  some  being  as  much 
as  two  feet  in  length,  some  are  much  less.     They  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  being 
sometimes  triangular,  sometimes  hexagonal,  and  sometimes  partly  round.     They 
range  from  an  inch  in  diameter  to  18  inches.     Sometimes  we  get  a  large  crystal  20 
inches  across  the  face,  and  a  fracture  may  spoil  it.     We  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
all  the  skilled  men  we  require  as  mica  cutters.     There  is  no  trouble,  as  we  cut  by 
blocks  of  different  size.     I  am  working  the  mine  with  five  or  six  men  ;  all  the  mica 
is  out  for  stoves.     I  had  20  tons  ground  and  sold  it  in  Montreal,  where  it  was  uaed 
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in  the  manufacture  of  lubricators.  It  is  very  good  for  that  purpose.  It  was  only 
the  refuse  that  was  ground  ;  I  sold  it  for  $45  a  ton.  The  Cyclone  company  ground 
it  for  $20  a  ton  for  the  first  lot,  and  $40  a  ton  for  the  second  ;  they  only  did  it 
fairly  welL 

E.  V.  Wright — There  is  good  mica  om  the  Petewawa  river.     Specimens  were 
'brought  in  by  an  Indian,  but  I  cannot  say  where  they  came  from.     The  Indian  said  White  mica,  on 
he  could  get  it  of  almost  any  size.     The  piece  I  eaw  was  about  three  or  four  inches,    ^^^^^'^  ^''^• 
and  I  thi^  it  appeared  as  if  broken  off.     It  was  very  transparent,  and  perfectly 
white  like  a  piece  of  glass.     I  think  it  came  from  about  forty  miles  up  the  river. 
I  found  some  very  heavy  micaceous  iron  that  one  can  rub  to  pieces  like  dust ;  it  is  MicAceous  iron, 
very  heavy,  and  is  on  the  Ontario  side  on  a  small  lake  near  lake  Temagami. 

NATURAL   OAS. 

The  enormous  and  apparently  permanent  yield  of  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  to  the  south  of  Ontario  makes  the  subject  of  natural  gas  well  ^'',^i****^*'*^ 
worthy  of  consideration  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  This  is  the  case  ontwio. 
especially  as  a  large  flow  of  gas  has  recently  been  struck  at  Kingsville,  in 
Bssex  county,  besides  discoveries  at  Oourtright  on  the  St.  Olair  river, 
tt  CoUingwood  on  the  Georgian  bay,  and  at  Port  Colborne  on  lake 
Erie. 

In  the  report  of  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  in  the  volume  of  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  United  States  for  1887,  it  is  stated  that  while  natural  gas  has  been  found  its  occurrence  in 

'  ®  Pennsylvania. 

from  the  Drift  to  Potsdam  sandstone  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  Trenton  lime- 
stones of  Ohio  and  the  palseozoic  strata  of  the  upper  Coal  Measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  great  deposits  have  been  struck.  The  highest  stratum  in 
which  any  considerable  quantity  has  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  Home- 
▼ood  sandstone,  the  highest  of  the  three  recognised  members  of  the  Potts ville 
conglomerate,  the  lowest  being  the  Kane  sand  in  Elk  county.  Mr.  Weeks 
estimates  that  the  amount  of  coal  displaced  in  Pennsylvania  in  1887  was 
S,867,000  tons,  valued  at  $15,835,600.  The  total  thickness  of  the  strata  q„  producing 
which  have  produced  gas  in  different  parts  of  Albany  and  Greene  counties  in  ^^  ^°  ^•^ 
the  state  of  New  York  is  computed  by  Mr.  Ashbumer  to  be  at  least  12,000 
feet,  extending  from  the  Oat  skill  white  sandstone  to  the  Trenton  limestone. 

In  Ohio  and  Indiana,  according  to  Prof.  Orton,   the  only  important 
source  of  eras  is  the  Trenton  limestone.     Unlike  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  he  !*•  occurrence  in 

®  ,  .  -^  '         Ohio  and 

says,  these  western  rivals  are  not  confined  to  anticlinals  or  arches,  but  stretch  Indiana. 

out  like  coal  fields.     The  Trenton  limestone  in  those  states,  however,  is  largely 

productive  only  when  its  upper  portions  have  been  replaced  by  dolomite  or 

magnesian  limestone,  and  it  is  only  in  the  fortunate  exceptions  that  porosity 

and  structure  combine  to  make  it  a  source  of  gas  or  oiL     In  Indiana  Dr. 

Phinney  has  shown  that  gas  has  been  found  in  commercial  quantities  chiefly  aroh^ni^'toto 

in  the  Cincinnati  arch  or  anticlinal,  which  extends  from  the  south  line  of  Ten-  Ontario. 

nessee  through  Nashville  and  Cincinnati  to  lake  Erie,  between  Toledo  and 

Sandusky.     This  arch,  as  pointed  out  on  page  42,  extends  under  the  lake  and 

crosses  Ontario  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent  and  Lambton.     *'  That  the  gas 

is  found  in  this  arch,''  Dr.  Phinney  observes,  "  is  no  accident,  but  the  result 

of  well  defined  and  fixed  laws,  that  govern  not  only  the  distribution  of  gas, 

but  oil  and  salt  water  as  well.''     Gas  and  oil  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  many 

places  outside  of  the  productive  area  proper^  but  the  flow  will  be  small.     This 

appears  to  be  true  in  Ontario  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  for  although  small  shows  of 
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gas  have  been  struck  in  various  localities  in  the  province,  it  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  abundance  anywhere  excepting  possibly  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

Archibald  W.  l/higman — 1  live  in  Toronto,  and  am  a  soap  manufacturer.    I  have 
been  engaged  in  oil  and  gas  operations  in  Pennsylvania,  my  experience  running  over 
a  period  of  about  three  years — from  1879  to  1883.     I  have  explored  both  for  oil  and 
ga^  in  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Kane  district  in  that  state,  near 
some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.     The  wells  or  *' gushers''  of  that  region  are 
counted  among  the  best.     We  were  boring  for  oil  when  we  first  struck  gas.     Tho 
gas  was  found  at  2,250  feet,  in  the  same  sand  rock  as  that  in  which  we  expected  to 
find  oil.     My  observation  would  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  a  similar  formation 
exists  in  Ontario.     I  have  examined  the  oil  regions  in  the  counties  of  Lambton  and 
Essex  in  this  province,  and  so  far  as  the  Petrolia  oil  region  lb  concerned  I  would 
not  expect  gas  to  be  found  until  they  strike  the  Trenton  formation  ;  they  are  now 
in  the  Corniferous.     This  is  borne  out  by  the  faet  that  gas  has  been  found  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio  in  the  Trenton   formation.     The  wells  at  Kokoma  and  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  are  from  870  to  912  feet  in  depth.     A  log  of  a 
gas  well  at  Kokoma  shows  :  Drift,   5  feet ;  Niagara  limestone,  4(K)  feet  ;  Hudson 
River  and  Utica  shale,  498  feet  ;  then  four  feet  of  an  interval  to  Trenton  limestone, 
and  tive  feet  into  the  limestone.     I  have  not  visited  the  gas  wells  in  the  county  of 
Essex.     I  know  that  there  was  a  well  drilled  some  1,200  feet  at  Comber  in  that 
county,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  depth  the  well  at  Kingsville  was  bored.     It 
was  reported  that  gas  was  g(»t  at  CoUingwood,  but  in  what  quantity  I  am  not  aware, 
I  have  a  record  of  a  well  put  down  at  Whitby  a  short  time  ago  for  gas.     The  total 
depth  of  the  well  is  728  feet,  of  which  70  feet  is  through  shale  and  600  feet  through 
Trenton  limestone.     Two  shows  of  gas  were  found,  one  at  460  and  the  other  at  710 
feet,  but  they  were  soon  exhausted.     A  well  was  put  down  in  Toronto  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  at  the  Copeland  brewery.     They  were  boring  for  water  and  went 
down  1,2(J0  feet.     The   log  shows  40  feet  surface,  550  feet  shale,   10  feet  of  an 
interval,  600  feet  limestone,  and  then  the  granite.     Some  salt  water  and  some  gas 
were  struck.     1  have  also  a  record  of  a  well  at  the  asylum  in  London,  put  down  by    - 
the  Government.     It  was  drilled  to  a  depth  of  2,255  feet.     The  log  runs  :  1*20  feet^o 
of  gravel  and  clay,  300  feet  of  shale,  1,000  feet  of  limestone  rock,  160  feet  of  grej^ 
shale  and  salt,  and  the  remainder  red  shale.     They  got  water  at  140  feet  from  th^^ 
top,  and  25  or  30  feet  of  good  salt  at  a  depth  of  about  1,600  feet,  but  there  is  n<^^ 
record  of  gas.     At  Dundas  a  boring  was  made  for  1,600  feet  without  striking  th^^«- 
Trenton  limestone.     There  was  red  shale,  as  at  London,  but  no  lime  rock.     A  weH 
was  also  drilled  at  Port  Colbome,  but  I  cannot  give  its  depth.     About  twelve  yea 
ago  a  well  was  drilled  in  the  township  of  Hillier,   in  the  county  of  Prince  Edwarc^ 
The  depth  was  760  feet  to  the  granite,  and  then  25  feet  into  the  granite, 
abundance  of  water  was  found,  but  the  driller  does  not  recollect  whether  any  , 
was  struck.     The  granite  comes  up  within  ten  miles  of  that  place.     I  do  not  kn 
of  any  district  outside  of  Essex  where  gas  has  been  found  in  the  Trenton  limesf 
in  paying  quantities.     Between  Ontario  and  Quebec  the  formation  of  the  limes 
is  so  siniilar  to  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  gas 
oil  existing  there.     Many  anticlinal  ridges  are  observed  in  that  section,  and  w 
these  are  found  under  like  circumstances  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  oil  or 
However,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  either  of  these  being  struck  up  to  the  pre 
time.     I  am  at  present  engaged  in  organising  a  company  to  make  a  series  of  t-^j/j^ 
for  oil  and  gas  at  certain  points  east  of  Toronto.     With  regard  to  theorigLxjo/ 
natural  gas  I  may  say  that  there  are  two  opinions  held — one  that  it  is  a  cheinJcal 
formation  in  a  geological  sense,  and  the  other  that  it  is  the  result  of  decaying  anixnai 
matter  in  the  rock.     Of  course  there  is  a  chemical  action  in  the  latter  case  too,  fcut 
not  from  original  elements.     Natural  gas  is  a  product  of  petroleum,  but  we  often 
get  it  without  finding  the  petroleum.     It  is  in  the  petroleum  just  as  we  may  find 
benzine,   tar,   paraftine,    etc.     It   may   be  that  we  get  gas  from  the  original  crude, 
but  that  would  be  hard  to  prove.     Geologists  find  that  the  best  results  are  given 
when  the  Trenton  limestone  is  not  more  than  200  feet  below  the  tide  level.     Belo«» 
that  there  are  no  anticlinal  arches.     The  theory  is  that  the  saltwater  drives  theg«** 
up  by  pressure.     Where  the  rock  extends  over  200  feet  below  tide  water  there   i* 
very  little  possibility  of  getting  gas  of  commercial  value.     That  is  a  theory  wliio^ 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  fact  as  far  as  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  regions  hs^* 
been  explored,  as  the  actual  records  of  the  drill  prove  it.     There  are  always  bett^'' 
results  above  sea  level  than  below,  but  the  best  point  is  where  the  pressure   '  ** 
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equalised.     The  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide,  however,  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  flow, 
which  is  usually  steady. 

James  Carter—  We  put  down  eight  wells  for  natural  gas  at  Courtright,  but  only 
got  gas  to  any  extent  in  three  of  them.     We  found  it  in  a  ridge  or  vein  of  sand,  but  Natwftl  ns  at 
t*  e  width  of  it  I  do  not  know.     The  vein  is  supposed  to  run  north-east  and  south-  2*3JjjJf^'  ^"^ 
west.     The  average  depth  of  the  wells  is  about  106  feet.     With  the  exception  of  quMitities. 
the  vegetable  soil  it  is  blue  clay  all  the  way  down.      I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  tried  for  manufacturing  purposes.     One  of  our  wells  continued  to  blow  for  two 
days  and  nights,   and  several  carloads  of  fine  sand  mixed  with  water  were  throvm 
oat.     The  sand  is  dark  grey  in  color.     After  it  settled  down  the  gas  continued  to 
flow  till  it  got  choked  up.     We  cased  it  down  about  110  feet  to  the  sand,  but  could 
not  keep  it  open.     I  cannot  really  say  whether  the  gas  gave  out  or  whether  the  pipe 
i^%  choked  up.     No  wells  have  been  put  down  successfully  in  this  sand  formation. 
The  existence  of  gas  has  been  known  here  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  but  it  has 
never  been  used. to  any  extent.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  of  our  wells  it 
has  been  used  for  about  a  year  in  a  private  house  for  fuel.     It  bums  with  a  yellow 
flame,  but  by  adding  air  to  it  in  the  pipe  it  becomes  white. 

Wm.  Murdoch — We  have  natural  gas  in  the  Port  Arthur  district.     No  borings  Found  In  Silver 
bave  been  made,  but  it  comes  up  in  different  places.     On  Silver  islet  the  gas  was  islet  mine, 
met  with  when  they  were  between  600  and  700  feet  down  in  the  mine. 

PETROLEUM. 

There  are  two  areas  in  the  county  of  Lambton  which  yield  petroleum  in 
paying  quantities,  one  at  Petrolia  and  the  other  at  Oil  Springs.  Taking  the  Two  petroleum 
corporation  of  the  town  of  Petrolia  as  a  centre,  or,  more  exactly,  the  Imperial 
refinery,  the  upper  field  extends  to  the  north-west  by  west  for  nine  miles,  and 
to  the  south-east  by  east  for  four  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  two  and 
one-half  miles.  The  Oil  Springs  field  is  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  south  of 
I'etrolia,  and  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Petrolia  field  for  a  length  of 
two  and  one-half  miles  and  a  width  of  one  mile,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Oil  Springs  being  about  the  centre  of  the  territory. 

THE    PETBOLIA     DISTRICT. 

The  oil  is  struck  at  Petrolia  at  from  465   to  473   feet  in  depth,  and  is  p^t^iii^  fleid 
stated  to  exist  in  a  porous  dolomitic  limestone  from  one  or  two  to  five  or  six 
feet  thick,  brown  in  color  (probably  from  the  petroleum),  and  very  soft.     A 
log  given  by  an  experienced  driller  shows  : 

Alluvial  matter ^.  .100  feet. 

Limestone  rcjck 35to40  feet. 

Soap  rock  and  blue  clay  below 130  feet. 

Middle  limestone 15  to  18  feet. 

Lower  soap  rock,  shale 40  feet. 

Hard  limestone  rock 90  feet. 

Limy  freestone 55  feet. 

Total  to  oil  rock 465  to  473  feet. 

The  well  bored  on  lot  12,  concession  11  of  Enniskillen,  gave  : 

Surface  clay 104  feet. 

Limestone 40  feet. 

Shale 130  feet. 

Middle  lime 15  feet. 

Lower  shale 43  feet. 

Hard  white  limestone 68  feet. 

Soft  white  limestone 40  feet. 

Big  lime  or  oil-bearing  rock 25  feet. 

Total  to  oil  rock 465  feet. 

There  are  about  2,500  wells  in  this  field,  according  to  the  evidence. 
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PSODUCINO    AND    STORING     PETROLEUM. 

The  wells  are  drilled  4f  inches  in  diameter,  and  where  casing  is  pat  down  it 
is  rimmed  out  three-quarters  or  one-half  of  an  inch,  the  casing  being  4|  inside 
and  5^  inches  outside  diameter.  The  hole  is  put  down  in  about  five  or  six 
days,  and  costs  from  {150  to  $160.  In  the  early  days  the  cost  ranged  from  $1  to 
$3  per  foot,  and  the  time  occupied  from  two  to  six  months.  Wooden  rods  are 
now  used  altogether  instead  of  cables,  a  steel  drill  3^  inches  in  diameter 
and  25  to  30  feet  long  being  attached  to  the  lowest  section.  Two  shifts  of 
three  men  each  form  a  drilling  gang.  These  Petrolia  drillers  are  very  expert, 
and  are  called  for  all  over  the  world,  much  work  being  done  by  them  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Australia. 

When  the  drilling  is  completed  a  pump  of  1^  to  1^  inch  tubing  is  put 
down,  and  the  well  is  ready  for  operation.  By  a  combination  of  pump  rods 
working  from  a  horizontal  wheel,  and  so  arranged  that  their  weights  about 
balance  one  another,  one  engine  can  pump  a  large  number  of  wells — as  many 
as  90  in  some  cases.  These  driving  rods  are  known  as  *' jerkers,"  and  are 
driven  by  an  engine  of  about  1 2-horse-power.  The  wells  yield  at  the  present 
time  about  half  a  barrel  of  oil  on  the  average  per  diem,  and  all  have  to  be 
pumped.  In  the  old  days  some  flowing  wells  were  struck,  and  as  in  some 
cases  the  tools  used  in  drilling  these  wells  suddenly  dropped  where  oil  was 
struck,  it  was  inferred  that  large  crevices  existed  which  held  accumulations 
of  gas  and  oil.  Old  wells  are  being  constantly  abandoned  and  new  ones 
drilled. 

The  petroleum  after  being  pumped  into  the  wells  is  run  into  large  under- 
ground tanks,  which  are  built  by  boarding  up  an  excavation  and  covering  it 
over.  The  soil  about  Petrolia  is  an  impervious  clay,  and  these  underground 
tanks  hold  the  oil  perfectly.  They  are  always  kept  filled  with  either  oil  or 
water,  as  otherwise  they  would  cave  in.  An  ordinary  sized  tank  is  60  feet 
deep  by  30  feet  diameter,  holding  8,000  barrels.  From  those  tanks  the  oil  ia 
pumped  to  the  refineries. 

The  Petrolia  oil  is  an  impure  variety  of  petroleum,  much  tainted  with 
sulphur.  The  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  very  strong  all  about  the 
neighborhood.  In  the  evidence  the  oil  is  alluded  to  as  consisting  largely  of 
an  abnormal  series  of  hydrocarbons.  The  crude  contains  less  of  the  illumin- 
ating oils  than  the  Pennsylvania  crude,  and  more  of  the  heavy  lubricating  oils 
and  paraffine.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  remove  the 
sulphur  and  the  free  carbon  of  the  broken  molecules  of  hydrocarbons, 
which  together  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  bad  smell,  encrusting  the  wick  and 
smoking  the  chimney  when  burning. 

DISTILLING     AND     REFINING    THE    PETROLEUM. 

The  crude  oil  is  distilled  in  large  sheet-iron  retorts.  The  heat  ia  fur- 
nished by  a  spray  of  mixed  petroleum  and  steam,  injected  into  the  fire  cham- 
ber below  the  retort,  which  is  lined  with  fire  brick.  The  distillate  is  carried 
through  tubes  immersed  in  long  vats  of  water.  As  the  different  distillates 
make  their  appearance,  at  various  stages  of  the  process,  they  are  led  into 
different  troughs  and  fiow  into  separate  tanks.  First  the  incondensable  gases, 
gasoline  and  naphtha,  come  off ;  then  the  illuminating  oil ;  following  that  the 
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intermediate  and  wool  oils,  and  lastly  the  lubricating  oils ;  while  an  incrusta- 
tion of  carbonaceous  matter  or  coke  is  left  in  the  retort    This  coke  is  sold  in  the 
locality  at  $1.50  per  ton,  and  makes  a  good  fuel.     All  the  grades  of  the  distil- 
lation are  divided  at  will,  either  by  stopping  the  process  at  various  stages  or 
by  subsequent  redistillation  and  treatment  into  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
lighter  and  highly  combustible  intermediate  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils, 
and  also  into  such  solids  as  vaseline,  paraffine,  etc.     Tars  and  asphalts  might 
be  produced  from  an  oxidised  matter  which  is  thrown  away.    The  products  of 
evaporation  may  be  roughly  divided  into  40  per  cent  illuminating  oils,  and 
^e  other  60  per  cent,  the  above  mentioned  articles ;  or,  more  exactly,  burning 
•oil  38  to  39  per  cent,  gas  oil  17  per  cent.,  tar  18  per  cent.,  waste  10  per 
€ent,  water  6  per  cent,  and  coke  9  per  cent      In  the  illuminating  class  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  following  three  brands  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
gradation  according  to  quality  :  Water  White  .786,  Economy  .800,  Standard 
.802.     The  fire  test  of  95P,  at  which  the  oil  ignites,  is  common  to  all  grades 
of  illaminating  oil.     Another  grade  of  brands,  with  all  higher  products  men- 
tioned after  incondensable  gases  have  gone  ofiT,  is  : 

l«t  product 74  naphtha. 

2nd  "  62  benzine. 

3rd  "  water  white  illuminating  oil 788  gr.  ^ 

4th  "  carbon  safety  illuminating  oil 796  gr. 

5th  *'  standard  illuminating  oil 802  gr. 

6th  ^'  intermediate  oils  (for  gas  works) 

7th  •*  neutral  (for  wool) 850  gr. 

The  process  of  refining  the  illuminating  oil  is  to  agitate  it  with  ^'pev  cent.  ^^^  reflnin* 
of  salphuric  acid,  (which  costs  $1.40  per  100  lb.  at  Petrolia,)  to  remove  the  P^-ocess. 
free  carbon  or  tarry  materials  which  are  drawn  off  below,  then,  after  washing 
it  with  water,  caustic  soda  and  litharge  are  added.  The  litharge  (oxide  of 
lead)  combines  with  the  sulphur  and  forms  lead  sulphide.  Flowers  of 
sulphur  is  then  added,  which  precipitates  the  lead  and  other  impurities,  and 
the  oil  is  left  cleared,  but  enough  sulphur  generally  remains  to  be  a  source  of 
trouble. 

A  process  which  has  been  patented  is  in  use  in  several  of   the  refin- 

'^  ...  ^  patent  proeeM 

«fie8.      It  consists  in  re-distilling  the  oil  after  the  litharge  and  caustic  soda  of  reflning. 

have  been  added,  and  before  the  fiowers  of  sulphur  has  been  put  in.      Most 

<A  the  sulphur  is  then  left  in  the  retort  in  combination  with  the  le€ui.      The 

test  of  the  process  is  then  carried  on  with  the  re-distilled  product  as  above 

described.     Finally,  in  all  processes,  the  product  is  bleached  in  th»  light  in  an 

open  vat.      The  resulting  illuminating  oil  is  shipped  in  very  strong  barrels, 

but  some  Water  White  is  put  up  in  square  tins. 

The  tar,  or  residue  after  the  illuminating  oils  have  come  off,  is  re-distilled, 

-  .  J  .  .        .  .  Other  products 

mm  which  about  70  per  cent,  of  gas  oil  used  in  making  illuminating  gas  and  o'  petroleum. 

30  per  cunt,  paraffine  oil  are  obtained,  according  to  the  grade  required.      The 

paraffine  oil  is  put  into  a  freezing  vat,  and  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  (or  one 

pound  to  the  gallon)  of  paraffine  wax  crystallises  out  from  it.      This  wax  has 

ill  the  oil  squeezed  out  by  pressure,  and  is  refined  by  chemicals,  one  part  of 

ihe  resulting  yield  being  made  into  wax  candles  and  the  other  smaller  portion 

into  a  wax  which  is  used  as  chewing  gum  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
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The  residue  oils,  after  the  paraffine  has  been  crystallised,  are  made  into  labri- 
eating  oils,  such  as  paraffine  oils,  cylinder,  mineral  lard,  mineral  seal^ 
neutral,  black  lubricating,  axle  grease,  vaseline,  etc. 

THE    OIL    SPRINGS    DISTRICT. 

At  Oil  Springs  the  oil  is  struck  at  370  feet  deep,  or  at  about  100  feet  less 
than  at  Petrolia.  From  July  Ist,  1887,  to  July  1st,  1888,  244  wells  were 
put  down  in  this  district,  and  at  the  latter  date  the  number  in  operation  was 
964.  This  field  extends  over  lots  16,  17,  18  and  19  in  the  1st  and  2nd  con* 
cessions  of  Enniskillen,  there  being  258  wells  on  the  Ist  concession  and  70& 
in  the  2nd. 

COUNTY    OF    ESSEX. 

Several  wells  have  been  put  down  at  Comber.  In  one  the  show  of  oil  was- 
found  in  deep  sand  at  1,213  feet,  and  the  second  in  deep  sand  at  1,240  feet. 
It  pumped  100  barrels  of  oil,  and  flows  a  half  barrel  per  diem.  Niagara 
limestone  is  found  at  600  feet. 

MANITOULIN     ISLAND. 

The  Commission  also  visited  some  quartzite  ridges  on  Manitoulin  island 
striking  north  80®  east  and  dipping  65®  north,  which  are  met  with  on  the  road 
from  Little  Current  to  Sheguin- 
dah.  They  rise  through  some  bit- 
uminous Utica  shales,  and  at  the 
north     end    of    Pine    lake    pe-  „     „•    «  ^s      - .       ..      • «.     i  u 

'^  Fig.  27.    Section  of  formation  at  Pine  lake. 

troleum    exudes    from     a   hole  j,.  shaU$.    s.  Quaruiu, 

which,  it'is  said,  has  been  drilled  down  to  the  quartzite.  In  that  case  it^ 
was,  of  course,  useless  to  drill  any  further.  It  is  stated  that  about  a  barrotX 
of  petroleum  flows  out  of  this  hole  with  water  per  diem.  The  quartzite 
very  white,  and  is  said  to  be  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  or  gh 
after  being  ground.     There  is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  it. 

Martin  Woodward — I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  J.  Woodward  &  Co.^    of 
PetTolii.     I  have  been  in  the  oil  business  since  1870,  but  was  interested  in  8<^yii6 
wells  before  that.     I  tirst  began  business  here  in  1868,  a  few  years  after  the  &ivt 
discovery.     The  process  of  putting  down  wells  at  that  time  was  about  the  sam^  as 
to-day,  but  there  are  of  course  some  little  improvements  in  the  tools  and  machineiy. 
Before  1  came  here  they  used  to  crib  down  to  the  rock  ;  that  was  mostly  doaeia 
the  flats,  where  they  usually  struck  the  rock  at  40  feet.    There  were  quite  a  number 
of  these  cribbed  wells,  and  on  the  high  land  they  generally  struck  the  rock  at  96  or 
100  feet.   1  cannot  say  from  recollection  how  long  it  took  to  get  down  in  1868.   The 
tools  were  lighter  then,  and  they  drilled  in  wet  holes  ;  now  they  drill  with  heavier 
tools  and  in  dry  holes,  allowing  in  only  the  amount  of  water  they  require.     I  have     j 
known  themlio  take  six  months  to  get  a  hole  down.  When  I  first  came  here  the  price    ij 
was  about  $1  a  foot  for  ordinary  rock,  the  owner  of  the  well  furnishing  the  casing. 

Mooewei°  conoh  Now  they  use  a  4^  inch  bit  and  usually  drill  a  hole  in  about  four  or  five  days,  at  a. 

pared.  cost  of  about  $l(iO  a  well,  the  owner  furnishing  the  casing.     The  driller  puts  the 

pump  down  and  tests  it  for  a  day.  There  are  men  who  make  a  business  of  putting 
down  wells,  and  they  run  night  and  day.  A  gang  consists  of  six  men,  three  work- 
ing i^  the  day  and  tiree  at  night.  Pole  tools  are  now  used  ;  they  consist  of  a  bit 
and  an  iron  bar  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  connected  with  the 
beam  above  by  poles.  When  water  is  struck  now  it  is  shut  oflf  with  the  casing,  which 
is  usually  at  a  depth  of  270  feet.     At  275  feet  we  get  the  middle  limestone.    After 

CMing  the  well,  putting  in  the  casing  they  drill  in  a  dry  hole,  where  they  can  strike  a  heavier  blow 
than  is  possible  if  the  well  was  filled  with  water.     They  run  with  perhaps  90  or  40 
feet  of  water,  whatever  is  required.     After  the  first  275  feet  the  casing  shuts  of 
the  water,  and  in  practice  tha^  is  all  the  casing  put  down.   The  pump  is  put  inside  the 
casing  ;  it  is  generally  from  1^  to  1  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  the  ordinary  lift  pump. 


Sinking  the  oU 
well!. 
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The  average  daily  supply  from  a  well  is  from  five  to  ten  barrels  of  water  and  oil 
mixed,  but  of  oil  €hey  average  something  less  than  a  barrel  a  day.     I  have  known  Pumping  the 
as  many  aa  ninety  wells  to  be  pumped  by  the  one  engine.     In  most  cases  they  use  ^®^*' 
a  bricked-in  boiler.  The  drive  wheel  is  connected  with  a  wheel  which  has  a  pitman  on 
each  side  that  works  a  horizontal  wheel  backwards  and  forwards.    The  jerkerrods 
are  attached  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  and  connect  with  the  pump  over  the 
hole.  Iron  rods  are  used  in  the  pump,  their  weight  being  suflicieut  to  make  it  drop. 
As  far  as  I  know  the  jerker  was  first  used  here  ;  I  never  heard  of  it  anywhere  else 
before.     It  was  used  here  before  it  was  introduced  in  the  States.  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  number  of  weUs  that  are  being  worked  in  this  territory,  but  I  think  there  are 
about  2,500.     The  length  of  the  territory  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  nearly  east  Extent  of  the  oil 
and  west.  It  extends  into  Samia  township,  and  seems  to  be  from  half  a  mile  to  two  ^•'"^'y- 
miles  wide.     The  oil  is  struck  in  a  kind  of  lime  rock  ;  sometimes  in  drilling  we  get 
a  sample  of  the  rock  ;  it  is  a  limestone  of  the  Corniferous  formation.     At  the  Im-  The  oil  bearing 
perial  works  here  they  went  down  1,200  feet,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  rocks  were  **''™*^»****» 
piased  thr  mgh.  They  did  not  get  oil  at  that  depth,  but  they  struck  halt.     1  under- 
stood at  the  time  that  the  salt  was  175  feet  thick.     When  wells  are  put  down  now 
they  don't  seem  to  have  the  same  pressure  as  in  the  early  days.     Formerly  in  some 
eases  there  were  large  flows  ;  now  the  oil  hardly  fluws  at  all,  and  when  new  wells 
ire  put  down  it  is  usual  to  shoot  them  with  a  charge  of  nitro-glycerine  ;  that  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  rock.  The  total  output  of  the  territory,  including  2nlto'**'*^* 
Oil  Spring-,  is  about  600,000  barrels  of  crude  yearly.     When  the  petroleum  is  ^' 

pumped  up  it  is  stored  in  underground  tanks  where  it  is  kept  till  wanted.    In  some 
periods  of  the  year  the  demand  is  greater  than  in  others  and   more  is   refined 
then  than  the  wells  produce  ;  then  the  supply  in  the  tanks  makes  up  what  is  storage  of  crude 
required.     In  speaking  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  we  always  mean  35  imperial  gallons. 
There  are  three  tanking  comp>anies  here,  but  I  cannot  tell  when  they  were  organised. 
When  I  came  here  the  principal  refining  works  were  at  London,  and  there  are  I  believe 
two  refineries  there  still,  besides  one  at  Hamilton,  one  at  Montreal  and  one  at  Samia, 
bat  the  two  last  named  are  not  working  now.     In  1870  there  were  over  forty  Reflneriee. 
refineries  in  the  combination,  and  they  were  mostly  at  London  and  Ingersoll,  the 
majority  being  at  London.     The  business  gradually  began  to  centre  at  Petrolia  after 
the  Michigan  Central  railwax  came  here.     There  are  nine  refineries  ht  ro  now.     I 
do  not  know  their  total  capacity,  but  I  think  that  including  the  two  refineries  at 
London  it  is  about  double  what  is  required .      When  I  came  here  first  they  treated  The  old  proeeit 
the  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda,  and  made  a  very  strong  smelling  oil.  **'  difltUl*tlon. 
The  lead  treatment  came  in  shortly  afterwards.     In  1870  we  calculated  on  altout 
60  per  cent,  of  illuminating  oil,  but  there  was  a  lower  fire  test  then  than  now.    The 
oil  was  pnt  in  stills  somewhat  smaller  than  those  at  present  used,  and  after  it  had 
l)een  distilled  the  illuminating  portion  was  treated  with  2  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  tar  was  drawn  ofif,  the  oil  was  washed  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  some  time. 
It  was  then  drawn  off  and  agitated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  ;  then  it  was  put  in 
the  bleacher,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  then  barrelled.     At  that  time  a  great  deal  of 
the  tar  ran  down  the  creek  and  was  lost.     Some  of  the  refiners  stored  it,  thinking 
it  would  become  valuable  ;  and  subsequently  a  good  many  thousand  barrels  were 
sent  to  Boston  and  New  York.     It  went  in  as  coal  tar,  and  there  was  20  per  cent, 
duty  upon  it.     There  was  then  a  duty  of  20  cents  the  wine  gallon  on  crude  oil,  and 
40  cents  the  wine  gallon  on  the  refined.  The  duty  now  is  20  per  cent,  on  the  refined 
tod  the  crude  oil  is  allowed  free  into  the  United  States.  At  first  we  were  allowed  to 
nianufacture  of  any  gravity,  but  some  years  ago  the  law  in  that  respect  was  changed 
tnd  the  gravity  clause  was  put  in  ;  that  caused  a  change  in  the  system  of  manu- 
^ture.     The  process  at  the  present  day  is  very  similar  to  what  it  was  formerly, 
ttcept  that  instead  of  caustic  soda,  we  mix  in  oxide  of  lead  dissolved  with  the  acid 
And  agitate  with  that.     It  is  afterwards  treated  with  sulphur  to  remove  the  lead. 
The  lead  treatment  was  introduced  I  think  about  1870.       In  the  last  two  or  three  The  new  process, 
years  further    improvement   has  been   affected,   but    it    consists    principally  in 
increased  skill  in  handling  the  chemicals.     Distillers  and  treaters  understand  their 
Work  better  than  formerly.      People  would  not  burn  such  oil  now  as  they  u^ed  in 
1870.  It  had  a  very  bad  smell  then  ;  now  there  is  far  less  smoke  and  odor  than  under 
the  old  treatment.     Our  percentage  of  illuminating  oil  now  is  hardly  40  pbr  cent., 
while  under  the  old  system  it  was  60  per  cent.     Our  percentage  was  reduced  when 
the  gravity  test  was  made.    Apart  from  that  we  would  have  to  make  better  oil  now. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  tar  used  for  fuel,  and  above  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  waste,  coke  and  dirt.  We  get  a  good  many  by-products  from  the  tar,  paraffine  parafflne. 
wax  being  one.     But  all  the  refineries  are  not  run  the  same  way  ;  some  utilise  all 
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the  products  and  some  do  not.     Tar  has  been  used  for  fuel  the  pfone  as  it  is  to-day- 
during  the  whole  of  my  time  here,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  fuel  we  have.  It  is  sprayed 
into  the  furnace  with  steam.     It  could  be  generally  used  for  fuel,  but  cannot  bear 
the  high  freight.     There  is  more  benzine  made  than  formerly,  about  7  per  cent, 
altogether.    After  using  what  we  require  for  fuel  purposes  we  get  about  8  per  cent, 
paraffine.     First  we  make  70  naphtha,  then  63  naphtha.     The  70  is  used  for  naphthik 
stoves  and  such  purposes ;  the  ^  is  used  by  painters  principally.     We  manufacture 
three  grades  of  illuminating  oil — Homelight,  Economy  and  Standard.     The  fire 
test,  which  I  think  is  higher  than  necessary,  is  about  95.     The  higher  the  test  the 
less  can  be  extracted  from  the  crude.  Our  different  grades  are  of  d^Terent  gravities, 
Home  Light  is  .786,  Economy  .800  or  .801  and  Standard  .802  to  .803.  Our  oil  is  better 
in  some  qualities  than  the  American.     Our  best  is  equal  in  color,  and  has  better 
capillary  qualities  than  the  best  American.    It  gives  very  much  the  same  flame,  and 
of  the  same  color,  but  is  not  so  free  from  sulphur  compounds  as  the  best  American. 
There  has  been  a  prejudice  against  Canadian  oil,  and  it  has  had  a  bad  name.     Now 
we  are  overcoming  that,  and  getting  a  better  price  than  formerly  for  our  best ;    we 
get  from  15^  to  17^  cents  according  to  quantity.     The  best  American  Water  White 
is  laid  down  in  Toronto  for  22  cents,  and  the  ordinary  grade  about  20^  cents.  That 
includes  the  duty,  which  is  7 .2  cents  ;  there  is  also  a  duty  on  the  package.     With 
American  oil  it  is  not  a  competition  of  price,  but  of  quality.     I  know  instances 
where  our  oil  is  sold  for  American.       From   the   residuum  after  taking  the  illumi- 
nating oil,  we  make  about  all  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  oils  that  are  required. 
Mineral  oils  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  animal  oils,  and  very  little  of  the  latter  is 
now  used.  We  also  manufacture  a  wool  oil,  so  that  there  is  very  little  waste  from  the 
crude.    Gras  oil  is  another  product.     It  is  used  in  making  gas,  and  was  I  think  hrst 
introduced  in  Toronto  for  this  purpose.  They  began  using  the  crude  oil,  but  changed 
into  this  intermediate  oil.    It  cheapens  the  manufacture  of  the  gas  very  much.    Our 
illuminating  oils  are  all  sold  in  Canada  ;  we  don't  ship  any  to  foreign  countries.    We 
cannot  compete  with  the  Americans.     They  have  better  facilities  for  reaching  the 
seaboard,  and  they  have  an  advantage  in  the  quality  of  their  crude  oil.     We  export 
some  lubricating  oils  to  the  States,  and  supply  several  railways  there.     The  crude 
or  refined  paraffine  can  be  sold  in  Glasgow  or  Liverpool.     John  McDonald  and  the 
Imperial  Oil  Co.  refine  their  paraffine.    Our  refinery  employs  seventeen  men,  about 
6  or  7   being  skilled  men,   distillers  and  treaters.     The  general  wages  are  from 
$3  to  $15  a  week.     Treaters  get  from  $2  to  92.50  a  day,  distillers  $10  a  week  and 
yardmen  $S.     We  use  about  75,000  barrels  of  crude  a  year.     At  Comber  in  the 
county  of  Essex  two  wells  have  been  put  down,  the  second  one  last  year  and  the 
first  one  the  year  before.  The  first  was  put  down  1,230  feet  and  struck  oil  at  1,210. 
In  the  second  we  got  oil  at  1,210  feet  and  the  oil  rock  between  1,245  and  1,280  feet. 
There  is  116  feet  of  drift  on  top  of  the  rock  there,  below  which  is  the  limestone,  but 
there  is  no  soapstone.     We  thought  we  struck  Comiferous  limestone.     The  forma- 
tion seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  Ohio.     I  think  we  went  through  the  Niagara 
formation  about  600  feet.     The  first  well  is  on  the  Lalonde  farm  about  a  mile  north 
of  Comber  ;  it  pumped  about  fifteen  barrels  the  first  day,  and  then  fell  away  to  two 
or  three  barrels  ;  we  pumped  about  a  hundred  barrels  out  of  it.     They  claim  now 
that  it  is  flowing  about  half  a  barrel  a  day.     The  second  well  was  about  500  yards 
north  of  the  first,  and  was  not  as  good.     Stone  like  Utica  slate  was  got  out  of  the 
first  well  when  shot.      We  got  bitter  water  at  230  feet,  salt  water  at  720  feet  and 
then  shales  and  streaks  of  liruestone  from  that  down.     We  got  some  gypsum  below 
the  bitter  water  1  think.     We  struck  some  surface  oil  at  230  feet,  at  270  feet  we  got 
another  show,  and  at  608  feet  we  put  in  the  casing.     On  the  Ist  of  July  last  there 
were  964  wells  at  Oil  Springs.      They  are  located  on  lots  16,  17,  18  and  19  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  concessions  of  Enniskillen  ;  258  in  the  1st  and  706  on  the  2nd.    The 
product  at  the  present  time  is  about  20,000  barrels  a  month.     The  burning  oil  sells 
for  about  14  cents  per  gallon,  the  gas  oil  for  7  or  8  cents,  and  the  tar  is  worth  75 
cents  a  barrel  ;  the  coke  does  not  count. 

J.  H.  Fairbaiik—l  came  to  this  country  in  1861.  In  1859  or  1860  the  first 
attempt  was  made  at  utilising  Canadian  petroleum.  The  first  attempt  consisted  in 
extracting  a  liquid  from  the  ** gum  oil"  that  found  its  way  t>  the  surface  at 
what  then  was  known  as  the  **gum  beds"  at  Oil  Springs.  Then  surface  weUi 
were  dug  to  a  depth  of  40  to  60  feet ;  they  were  not  flowing  wells.  Near  the  sur- 
face rock  was  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  on  reaching  that  the  oil  would  press  into  the 
well  and  raise  it  quite  a  number  of  feet.  The  surface  well  was  usually  a  shaft  d 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  That  was  done  both  at  Oil  Springs  and  here,  and  was 
the  first  development.     The  first  drilling  in  the  rock  was  at  Oil  Springs,  about 
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1861 — and  soon  after  rock  wells  were   sunk   here.     After  a  few  bad  been  put 
down  at  Oil  Springs  they  struck  the  great  flowing  region.     At  that  time  they 
eribbed  a  four  foot  shaft  down  to  the  rock,  and  roost  of  the  drilling  was  done  by 
huid  power.     In  the  winter  of  1861-62,  flowing  wells  were  struck  which  produced  Flowing  welto 
very  largely,  some  of  them  reaching  into  the  thousands  of  barrels  in  24  hours.     The  at  Oil  l^rinRi. 
Kreat  bulk  of  that  oil  went  into  the  creek  and  was  lost.     Quite  a  number  of  such 
wells  were  put  down,  and  I  think  at  one  time  there  must  have  been  twenty  flow- 
ing wells  ;   there  was  hardly  a  pump  operated.     The  price  of  land  went  up,  but 
there  was  nothing  like  the  excitement  that  occured  subsequently.     It  was  then 
twelve  miles  to  the  nearest  railway  station  at  Wyoming.     There  was  navigation, 
but  it  never  amounted  to  anything  except  one  season  when  a  few  thousand  barrels 
were  floated  down.     A  plank  road  was  built  to  the  railway  and  the  oil  went  that 
way.     Between  the  striking  and  the  controlling  of  the  flowing  wells  there  was  a 
period  of  great  waste.     I  think  these  wells  did  not  contmue  more  than  two  years 
after  they  were  struck  ;  they  chancred   to   pumping   wells,   the   supply  seeming 
gradually  to  become  exhausted,  and  water  took   the  place  of  the  oil.     Between 
that  time  and  the  end  there  were  two  periods  of  excitement,  and  some  years  after  pjo^^       iii 
that  Oil  Springs   became   practically  deserted.     About  18G5   developments   were  at  PetroliA? 
made  at  Petrolm  within  the  present  corporation,  but  no  flowing  wells  were  struck 
till  a  later  period.     The  flowing  well  period  in  Petrolia  was  about  18G6  ;  that  was 
in  what  is  known  as  the  King  district,  a  little  west  of  the  present  town.     We  have 
had  wells  there  as  high  as  400  barrels  a  day.     At  Oil  Springs  the  flow  was  very 
much  stronger ;   I  think  the  Black  and  Matheson  well  at   Oil   Springs  flowed  as 
much  as  6,000  barrels  in  24  hours.     I  made  a  calculation  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
•bout  that.     That  great  flow  was  only  of  short  duration,  lasting  a  few  days  till  it 
WIS  controlled.     Here  the  greatest  flow  was  from  400  to  800  barrels,  and  not  much 
was  wasted.     These  wells  continued  to  flow  a  good  while,  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  pump  them  ;  some  of  them  are   pumping  wells   to-day.     Some  small 
flowing  wells  were  found  beyond  the  King  district,  but  that  was  the  great  centre. 
Flowing  wells  were  generally  found  where  there  were  crevices.     At  Oil  Springs  at 
370  feet  they  struck  a  great  crevice.     The  production  is  now  gradually  falling  oflf ; 
new  wells  have  to  be  sunk  all  the  time.     I  would  estimate  the  number  of  new  wells 
last  year  here  and  at  Oil  Springs  at  400.      Wells  are  not  abandoned  till  the  pro-  The  cost  of  ilnk 
doction  falls  to  a  few  gallons.     The  cost  of  sinking  an  ordinary  well  in  the  old  days,  *"8r  ^^^ 
after  the   machinery   was   ready,    was   about  ^1,600.      The   contract   price    wasJJ^*^     ®*^' 
Kenerally  about  $3  a  foot  for  the  first  500  feet,  and  it  usually  took  about  three 
months  to  put  down  a  well.     That  of  course  cheapened  till  now  the  price  for  sink- 
ing a  well  is  about  $150  or  $160.     I  have  not  known  it  less  than  that  at  Petrolia. 
At  Oil  Springs  it  is  less  on  account  of  the  depth  being  100  feet  less  than  here  ; 
the  depth  of  wells  there  is  370  feet.     I  do  not  know  why  it  is  less  than  here,  as  the  for- 
mation is  about  the  same.     1  do  not  know  how  many  wells  were  abandoned  last  year, 
but  I  do  not  think   there   were   as  many  as  400.     Some  are   being  constantly  ^^^^^^^^ 
abandoned  ;  in  some  instances  they  are  allowed  to  stand,  but  in  others  the  tubing 
ia  taken  out.     There  are  now  no  large  wells  at  all.     The  system  of  working  a  num- 
ber of  wells  from  the  one  engine,  the  jerker  system,  came  in  as  the  production  fell 
off    When  we  had  large  wells  we  would  abandon  a  well  that  produced  only  five  or  The  Jerker 
■X  barrels  a  day  ;  now  the  man  who  gets  a  well  of  that  kind  is  considered  to  strike  punm?n?wells. 
it  rich.     The  jerker  system  was  adopted  about  twenty-five  years  ago,     I  remember 
the  time  the  first  jerker  was  put  into  operation.     It  was  not  patented,  and  I  do  not 
b»ow  that  it  could  be.     1  had  a  well  too  hard  to  work  by  man  power  ;  I  hadn't  an 
ttgine,  but  there  was  engine  power  within  reach  and  1  applied  the  present  jerker  system. 
I  think  that  was  in  1863.     The  majority  of  wells  were  then  worked  by  man  power 
*ith  a  spring  pole.     The  jerker  is  universal  now,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
work  upon  the  old  system.     It  was  first  used  with  a  horizontal  walking  beam,  that 
*as  afterwards  improved  by  usin^  the  wheel,  with  which  there  is  a  great  deal  less 
'fiction.     I  think  Mr.  Reynolds  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  wheel  ;  he  is  still 
iere.    With  one  engine  now  they  work  from  half  a  dozen  to  eighty  or  ninety  wells, 
^th  one  boiler  but  often   two  engines.     I  do   not  know  how  many  owners  of  oil 
jvoperties  there  are.      There  are   some  who  have  two  or  three  wells  in  their  back 
^ards,  and  some  have  up  to  one  hundred  in  a  group.     The  thicker  the  wells  the  O'^upe  of  wella. 
•ooner  they  will  play  out.     We  have  instances  here  where  the  oil  supply  was  coming 
fmm  a  distance — ^a  producing  well  being  tapped  by  another  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
away,  thus  showing  the  connection  between  the  two.     There  is  no  indication  of  the  f^^^  petroleum 
oil  coming  from  a  bed  lower  down,  because  when  we  go  lower  down  we  do  not  find  bearmgrock. 
it     I  do  not  thinlE*  we  have  any  producing  wells  below  the  depth  of  500  feet.     We 
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find  the  oil  in  the  oil-bearin£  rock,  which  is  a  soft  poroua  rock  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  five  feet.  I  understand  the  Ohio  oil  is  said  to  be  in  the  Trenton.  Our 
deepest  boring  here  was  1,500  feet,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  came  to  the 
Trenton  or  not.  I  think  the  oil  is  on  a  certain  saturated  area,  and  not  that  it 
comes  from  below  at  all.  At  one  of  the  natural  springs  at  Oil  Springs  they  found  fine 
sand  all  the  way  down  to  the  bed  rock.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  about  going 
below  the  porous  rock,  as  we  get  into  water.  After  finishing  a  well  now  we  put  in 
eight  quarts  of  nitro-glycerine  and  shoot  it  off.  Below  our  formation  we  have  100 
or  200  feet  of  salt.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Glencoe  at  l,2(i0  feet.  Here 
we  struck  it  between  1,100  and  1,300  feet,  but  we  have  not  i^ot  sufiicient  water  to 
work  salt  here.  The  first  refiuery  was  established  here,  I  think,  in  1861  or  1862 — 
one  of  the  first  refineries  in  the  country  and  before  any  were  established  in  London. 
The  Oreat  Western  railway  was  built  to  Petrolia  in  the  winter  of  1867-68.  Before 
that  time  the  crude  oil  was  hauled  to  Wyoming  over  the  plank  road.  There  were  refi- 
neries at  London  before  the  railway  was  built  to  Petrolia.  There  was  a  period 
during  which  we  were  exporting  hdavily,  and  during  that  time  there  would  have 
been  more  refined.  In  1870,  1871  and  1872  I  think  we  were  exporting  heavily, 
nearly  altogether  to  England,  but  the  Americans  drove  us  out  by  producing  better 
and  oiiea^mr  oil.  They  can  produce  a  cheaper  oil  to-day.  The  great  point  in  their 
favor  is  tliat  they  have  a  better  crude  for  illuminating  purposes,  nearly  free  from 
suh)hur.  They  have  a  superior  raw  material,  but  for  lubricating  purposes  ours  is 
fully  as  good  as  theirs,  and  we  can  produce  as  cheaply.  At  the  present  time  the 
United  States  ships  largely  to  England.  If  England  allowed  us  10  per  cent,  advan- 
tage it  would  give  us  a  large  trade  if  we  had  the  quantity  to  supply  them,  but  I 
think  our  supply  is  limited  here.  1  was  never  interested  in  Bothwell  ;  at  that  place 
opei'atioiis  were  carried  on  from  186i)  to  186*5.  The  surface  oil  was  known  for  many 
years  and  was  gathered  in  the  early  days  as  medicine.  There  is  oil  in  the  Bothwell 
district  in  different  places  in  small  quantities  still  but  drilling  has  not  shown  that  it 
is  in  paying  ([uattities.  I  do  not  remember  the  depth  at  which  oil  was  struck  there,  but 
I  think  it  was  2^0  feet  or  more.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  the  indus- 
try being  revive^l  there  at  the  present  price.     They  stopped  producing  when  oil  wai^ 

worth  $3  or   $4   a  l>arrel.       The   liighest  price  reached   here  was  910  a  barrel . 

that  was  in  Ifa'tif.     I  think  it  went  as  hiiith  as  $11 — the  highest  I  sold  at  was  $7.o(^  .^ 
At  the  i^eri'^  of  the  large  flowing  wells  at  Oil  Springs  it  was  worth  almost  nothin^^  ^ 
about  ten  c«;nts  a  barrel  :  that  was  about  1862.     For  a  short  time  about   1865  c^i 
I860  it   t(tUf:UK*i   $10  or  811  a  barrel.     The  refined  oil  was  then  worth  50  cents        a 
gall  »n.     Wh«;n  oil  was  first  found  at  Oil  Springs  we  were  hunting  whale  oil  at  $1. 
a  gallon.      Th«;re  has  been  recent  improvement  in  wicks,  the  circular  wick  ;  but 
to  bumem,  th«;  old  sun-burner  is  as  good  as  any.     There  has  been  no  improvem^-nt 
m  the  ordi(.ar\'  lamp  for  a  long  time.     The  whole  population  of  this  town  is  direc^r^Jy 
or  indirectly  employe^l   in  the  industry-.     I  do  not  know  how  many  men  are  ^-xu. 
ployed,  but  the  nuiiil>er  is  very  large.     The  refining  industry  has  increased  v  ^ry 
much  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.     Nine-tenths  of  the  oil  of  this  country  u 
manufa':ture'l  here  now,  and  that  has  increased  the  number  of  men  employed  vejy 
considerably.     There  are  large  quantities  of  chemicals  used  here,  our  boilers  are 
maiiufacture'i  here,  our  stills  are  made  here,  and  our  brass  goods  are  partly  manu- 
factured h<'re.     All  our  engines  are  manufactured  in  Canada.     There  is  very  littie 
pi|;>e  manufactur<fd  m  Canada  ;  there  is  only  one  manufactory  where  it  is  made,  and 
that  is  in  Montreal.     They  do  not  make  the  kind  of  pipe  we  want.     All  material 
that  enters  int^j  onsumption  here  has  to  be  of  the  best  quality  we  can  get.    It  i» 
owing  to  that  and  the  skill  of  our  drillers  that  Petrolia  men  are  in  demand  all  over 
the  world.     Parties  are  going  out  every  month.     We  have  drillers  now  in  Germany, 
Austria,  India,  iiurmah,  Mexico  and  Australia.  They  are  in  demand  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  K^n^^  are  engaged  in  that  industry  ;  I  think  more  than  a 
dozen  have  gone  away  within  a  month.     The  cause  of  the  demand  is.  that  they  have 
superior  tools  and  possess  superior  intelligence.     Our  manufacturers  of  tools  haie 
succeeded  in  getting  the  greatest  possible  strength  within  the  smallest  limit,  and 
the  training  here  makes  the  men  perfect  in  then:  department.     When  they  come  in 
contact  with  any  of  the  European  drillers  they  distance  them  completely.    The 
men  are  largely  the  sons  of  settlers  and  people  who  drifted  into  the  oil  buainen. 
The  work  is  very  hard,  and  requires  a  strong  frame  and  a  clear  head.     Our  men 
become  great  experts  at  it.     By  handling  the  pole  they  can  tell  what  is  going  on 
down  below  1,000  feet  as  well  as  if  they  were  there.     We  drill  much  quicker  tluA 
we  used  to.     Wages,  except  at  the  time  when  it  was  known  br.t  to  few,  remaia 
about  the  same.     A  fair  driller  gets  92.50  a  day.     When  they  go  abroad  they  gei 
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good  wages,  and  expenses  paid.     They  are  paid  by  the  day  in  going   to  Germany, 
Austria  and   India.     The  pay  commences  when  they  get   there  and  continues  till 
they  reach  home  ;   their  expenses  are  also  paid.     The  improvement  in  the  (quality 
of  illuminating  oil  within  the   last  two  years  has  been  very  marked  ;   the  improve-  Inprovementa 
ments  have  been   made  altogether  by   those  in   the  business,  very   little  has  been  ^°  ®**  refining, 
done   by  chemists  or  experts.     The  Oil  Exchange,  of  which  I  am  president,  was 
organised  about  four  years  ago.     The  object  is  for  buyers  and  sellers  to  meet  at  a  OilExehaage. 
certain  hour  of  the  day.     Fonuerly  the  bulls  and  bears  walked  upon  the  streets, 
and  that  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  doing  business.     The  exchange  has 
bcilitated  businei^.     We  had  combinations  here,  but  they  would  generally  last  for 
a  season  and  then  break  up.     The  hrst  combination  was  organised  with  the  object  of 
eocoaraging  export,  and  it  succeeded  fairly  well ;  it  was  organised  in  1809.     We  dis- 
criminated between  home  consumption  and  export  prices,  and  sent  the  surplus  abroad,  ^,^^6  combina- 
chiefly  to  England.    Competition  would  be  ruinous  ;  jobbers  would  take  advantage  of  tions  to  en- 
that  and  reduce  the  price  below  cost.     The  price  of  refined  oil  has  been  run  below  ten  courage  export 
cents  a  gallon,  and  crude  has  gone  down  to  fifty  cents  a  barrel  ;  that  is  the  lowest  in  the  quiSity  of 
modem  times.     The  first  combination  we  had  lasted  two  years.     The  last  one  was  illuminating 
organised  especially  to  improve  the  quality  of  illuminating  oil.     It  lasted  eighteen  ^^' 
months  and  ran  through  its  course.   A  certain  quality  of  burning  oil  was  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  was  to  be  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  board's  inspector.     The 
report  of  the  quality  was  laid  upon  ttie  table  every  week  and  w«»uld  show  one  man's 
oil  to  be  better  than  another's.     This  caused  a  rivalry  ;  the  treaters  and  distillers 
were  put  upon  their  mettle  ;   the   result  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  (piality, 
md  it  has  to  a  great  extent  continued.      The  Americans  were  giving  our  people 
Wter  oil  then  they  were  selling  at  home  ;  they  were  our  competitors,  and  wanted  ^      ..        ... 
onr  trade.     The   oil  business   there  is   managed   by  an  immense  corporation  with  the  great 
iinlimited  resources,  great  advantages   in  the   way  of  freights,  and  its  afiairs  are  United  sutes 
iometimes  lef^islation,  we  think.      They  sent  in  a  good  article  and  it  was  necessary  *^°****°®' 
Ottoaged  with   consummate  ability;   it  controls  transportation  and  tankage,   and 
that  we  should  meet  them.     The   sharpest   competition  is  on  the  eastern  coast  ; 
there  the  freight  on  the  American  oil  is  very   low,   while   we  have   1,200  miles 
of  railway.  Having  that  advantage  there  they  push  us  very  hard,  and  they  also  make 
*  grett  push  for  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.     Competition  presses  hard  upon 
^he  frontier,    and   it  is  difficult  to  do  anything  in  the  Niagara   district,  though 
^e  send  our  best  oils  to  those   districts.     We   manufacture   oil   now  that   is   as 
Sood  as  their  best,  and  superior  to  their  ordinary,  and  to  what  they  use  at  home. 
We  do  not  have,  the  trade  test  now,  and  I  thmk  oil  sometimes  comes  on  the  mar- 
ket that  would  not  have  passed  our  inspector.     I  do   not  think  the  Government 
^)u>uld  deal  with  matters  of  quality  ;  that  is  an  affair  between  the  buyer  and  seller. 
X  think   sulphuric   acid   could   be  made  in  this  country  and  used  in  the  manu- 
tacture  of  superphosphate.     The  sulphuric  acid  has  been  sometimes  recovered  here.  Sulphuric  add. 
^Ve  have  sent  a  good  deal  of  our  spent  acids  from  here  to  Detroit  to  be  used  in 
making  fertilisers  in  connection  witn  the  bone  phosphate.     For  our  purposes  sul- 
phuric acid  made  from  pyrites  will  answer  equally  as  well  as  that  made  from 
brimstone.     A  very  considerable  quantity  of  acid  is  used  here.     We  make  as  good 
1  lubricator  as  ever  was  manufactured.    I  have  used  it  for  five  or  six  years,  running  Lubricating  oiU. 
engines,  and  they  have  required  no  repairs.     I  prefer  it  to  the  best  lard  oil.     I 
tapply  it  to  the  lake  Superior  steamers,  and  they  find  they  can  use  it  in  their 
iteam  cylinders. 

H.  Kittridge — I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McMillan,  Kittridge  &  Co. ,  and 
inperintendent  of  the  works.  I  have  been  in  the  oil  business  in  Canada  since 
1865.  I  first  located  in  Bothwell  during  the  excitement  there,  stopped  there  a  few 
BKmths  and  then  went  into  the  contracting  business  putting  down  wells.  I  came 
toPetrolia  in  1866  and  drilled  for  two  years.  There  was  no  cribbing  done  in  my  SSju2"?l8W. 
^6  ;  the  surface  stuff  was  bored  with  an  auger  as  now,  and  there  has  been  no  change 
io  that  respect.  We  considered  then  that  twelve  or  thirteen  days  was  particularly 
good  time,  working  night  and  day,  and  that  with  the  same  number  of  men  as  now. 
At  that  period  the  greater  part  of  the  drilling  was  done  with  the  cable  tools,  which 
■Titem  requires  only  four  men  to  run  night  and  day.  That  system  is  entirely  done 
away  with  in  Canada  ;  ash  poles  with  joints  are  entirely  used.  In  using  the  poles 
it  takes  longer  to  c^ean  out  the  hole  at  a  great  depth  than  with  the  cable  system. 

In  the  winter  of  18(>6  I  drilled  the  well  known  as  the  Lancey  No.  1.     It  was 

drilled  with  cable  tools,  and  in  drilling  it  we  raced  with  a  gang  using  the  pole  The  Lancey  well. 

tools  ;  we  drilled  530  feet  and   they   drilled  30  feet  less,    but   we  beat  them. 

Their  gang  was  considered  the  best  in  the  community.    Our  time  was  fourteen  days. 

11  (M.C.) 
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After  the  well  was  down  it  was  offered  to  me  for  $50  and  I  refused  it ;  two  days 
after  it  pumped  400  barrels  a  day.  It  has  been  abandoned  quite  recently  on 
account  of  having  too  much  water.  I  was  never  engaged  in  the  tanking  business^ 
and  I  did  not  go  into  the  relining  business  until  1878.  My  first  experience  in 
refining  was  at  Oil  Springs.  I  started  up  the  old  refinery  during  the  existence  of 
the  combination  and  continued  there  about  nine  months.  That  refinery  must 
have  been  built  in  1863  or  1864.     At  one  time  there  were  six  refineries  at  Oil 

Refining  tX  Oil    Springs  ;  that  would  be  between  1862  and  1865.     In  1867  the  last  one  shut  down. 

Spring!.  They  shut  down  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  the  crude  material.     A  larga 

quantity  of  crude  oil  went  from  Petrolia  there  to  be  refined,  but  everything  was  on 
a  very  small  scale  then.  Our  present  works  were  started  in  1880.  We  are  work- 
ing under  a  patent  process  which  stands  in  my  name.  Mr.  Woodward  has  a  patent 
'  P&^^^  procew    which  is  about  the  same  as  mine.     The  best  way  to  explain   the  system  will  bo  ta 

auSt,    ^         read  the  patent.     It  is  as  follows  : 

I  am  aware  that  the  present  ordinary  method  of  refining  illuminatinff  petroleum  is  to- 
treat  tbe  distillate  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  crude  petroleum  with  sulphuric  acid^ 
caustic  soda,  litharge  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  such  method  the  distillate  is  first  treated 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  tar  and  other  impurities  that  may  be  affected  by  the 
acid.  Then  after  being  washed  with  water,  caustic  soda  is  used;  and  in  order  to  deodorise 
the  oil  thus  far  treat^  the  litharge  is  added.  Then  in  order  to  precipitate  or  settle  the 
litharge  or  other  impurities,  or  compounds  of  said  chemicals,  the  flowers  of  sulphur  are  added. 
But  oil  so  treated  gives  off  an  offensive  odor  when  burning,  always  smokes  the  lamp  chimney 
and  crusts  the  wick  ;  which  defects  I  claim  are  removed  by  my  process.  In  my  process,  take 
the  distillate  obtained  as  aforesaid,  treat  it  in  the  ordinary  way  as  before  specified  up  to  the 
point  when  the  flowers  of  sulphur  would  be  added,  but  do  not  add  the  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Then  at  this  stage  of  the  treatment  return  the  oil  thus  treated  to  the  still  and  re-distil  it. 
The  distillate  product  of  this  redistillation  is  then  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  method  as. 
before  specified,  with  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  soda,  litharge  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur. 

When  we  put  the  lead  in  our  oil  to  treat  it,  it  combines  with  the  sulphur,  th& 
color  is  changed,  but  the  lead  remains  in  the  oil  and  cannot  be  got  out.  Then  w& 
put  in  sulphur  and  that  leaves  the  oil  light  and  clear.  We  have  rendered  the  oil 
sweet  to  the  nose,  but  the  sulphur  is  there  and  as  soon  as  we  bum  the  oil  we  hav» 
the  bad  odor  and  the  smoking  of  the  chimney.  By  my  system  the  sulphuric  acid, 
lead  and  sulphur  are  extracted.  There  is  a  little  sulphur  left,  but  it  is  much 
better  than  the  old  system.  We  have  not  got  a  perfect  system,  but  we  h&ve  im> 
proved  upon  the  old,  and  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  make  very  fine  oil,  and 
the  Americans  have  to  send  their  very  best  oil,  to  compete  with  our  improved  and 
to  hold  the  market.  We  have  three  large  stills,  and  one  re-distilling  still.  The 
capacity  of  our  three  stills  is  300,  275  and  250  barrels.  We  make  tyfo  runs  in  the 
week,  but  we  could  if  necessary  make  three  runs  in  that  time.  As  we  make  mostly 
an  extra  good  illuminating  oil  we  get  a  small  percentage  from  the  crude.  The 
first  product  is  74  naphtha,  62  benzine,  then  the  Water  White  illuminating  oil ;  we 
make  four  grades  of  burning  oil.  The  specific  gravity  of  our  Water  White  is  .788. 
We  make  a  special  oil  for  Rogers  of  Toronto,  the  Carbon  Safety,  gravity.  .796. 
Our  third  and  standard  brand  is  .802.  We  make  a  neutral  oil  of  .850  gravity  ;  that 
is  used  mostly  for  wool  and  for  adulterating  all  kinds  of  oils.  We  make  parafline, 
but  not  extensively,  besides  various  kinds  of  machine  oils.  Our  market  for  illu- 
minating oil  has  extended  this  year  from  the  furthest  points  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North-west  territories  to  New  Brunswick — generally  speaking  all  over  the 
Dominion.  The  demand  for  our  Water  White  is  increasing.  Our  oil  has  been 
handled  altogether  this  year  by  Samuel  Rogers  of  Toronto  ;  we  have  not  therefore 
solicited  outside  orders.  Some  of  our  oil  is  shipped  in  tank  oars  and  barrelled  in 
Montreal.  At  the  present  time  we  employ  eleven  or  twelve  men.  There  are 
three  yardmen,  one  treater  and  his  assistant,  and  two  stillmen.  I  have  no  man 
working  less  than  89  a  week.  The  treater  and  stillmen  are  getting  $2  a  day  each, 
and  the  coopers  get  f2  a  day  at  this  season. 

James  Kerr — I  came  to  Petrolia  in  March,  1862,  and  have  been  in  the  country 
constantly  since.  During  that  time  I  have  been  connected  with  the  oil  business, 
experimenting,  operating,  putting  down  wells,  building  refineries,  etc.  I  have  paid 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  oil.  As  compared  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oil,  ours  is  composed  in  great  part  of  a  different  series  of  hydrocarbons  ; 
therefore  the  chemical  aflfinity  of  our  petroleum  with  foreign  mattter  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  product  The  paraffine  series  of  hydrocarbons  is  less 
liable  to  unite  with  foreign  matters  ;  it  is  not  easily  aflfected  with  sulphur,  sul- 
phuric acid,  chlorine,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  paraffine  series  of  hydro- 
carbons is  that  which  obtains  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  more  truly  developed  there. 
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I  think  that  quite  an  amount  of  ours  may  be  classed  as  olefines,  and  some  other 
series  of  paraffine  described  in  our  books  as  iso-paraffine,  and  neo-paraffine,  and 
the  different  series  of  hydrocarbons.      The  petroleum  here  is  not  as  complete  a 
series  of  paraffines  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  more  contaminated   with 
sulphur.     I  think  it  might  be  called  an  abnormal  series  of  hydrocarbons.     It  is 
chiefly  the  sulphur  that  is  troublesome.    These  hydrocarbons  being  different  from 
the    normal    hydrocarbons,    they    are    more    difficult    to    treat.       One    of    the 
characteristics  of  this  abnormal  series  is  the  facility  with  which  it  unites  with 
foreign  substances  ;  here  it  is  largely  contaminated  with  sulphur  compounds  chemi- 
cally united  with  the  hydrocarbon  molec  Je.     I  would  not  call  it  sulphuretted  ^ 
hydrogen   in  its  natural  state.      The  fact  of  these  hydrocarbons  being  different 
from  the  normal  renders  them  difficult  to  work.     When  they  come  in  contact  Difficulty  of 
with    our  chemicals    they    are    liable   to   combine    and    form    compounds    that  treatment, 
do  not  vaporise  nnd  oxidise  in  the  Q^me  as  the  pure  series  of  paraffine  hydro- 
carbons   do.      It    makes    smoke     and     causes    a    deposit    on   the   wick    unless 
these    impurities    are   removed.      In    Pennsylvania    they   do   not  have   that  to 
contend  with.     We  get  a  great  deal  of  lubricating  material  out  of  this  crude 
oil.    Our  lubricators  are  as  good  as  any,  and   we   can  make  any    variety    or  Lubricatingr  and 
grade  we  choose.     I  think  they  can  do  the  same  in  the  States,  but  I  think  we  get  ou'J|°*°*'^*^ 
a  larger  percentage  out  of  the  crude.     There  is  only  a  certain  proportion  of  our  oil 
that  is  valuable  for  illuminating,  at  any  rate  in  the  present  state  of  the  market,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  larger  portion  here  of  the  lubricating  series  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  the  illuminating  oil  the  products  are  gasoline,  naphtha, 
the  intermediate  and  wool  oils,  as  many  grades  of  lubricating  oils  as  desired  accord-  other  products* 
ing  Co  the  point  at  which  distillation  is  stopped,  and  after  that  we  have  paraffine 
wax.    The  wax  is  used  for  making  candles  and  different  .other  purposes.     In  addi- 
tion there  is  the  coke,  but  that  is  only  used  in  the  house  for  fuel.     In  the  early  days 
we  had  analyses  made,  but  we  found  them  of  no  practical  value ;  they  are  reported  in 
the  chemical  dictionary  published  by  Lippincott,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  British 
£ucyclop«edia,  ninth  edition.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  the  gas  escapes  ;  it  could 
he  utilised  for  fuel,  but  we  do  not  require  it,  as  we  have  the  tar  and  refuse.    There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  saving  it.     Vaseline  is  nothing  more  than  the  heaviest 
grade  of  lubricating  oil.     Our  crude  is  said  by  some  analysts  to  contain  some  of 
the  compounds  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  aniline  dyes,  but  it  is  not 
considered  as  good  a  substance  as  coal  tar  to  produce  dyes  from,  and  we  have  never 
in&nafactured  any.     Tars  and  asphalts  could  be  made  from  the  oxidised  matter  that 
is  got  in  the  treating  process.    Asphalt  is  very  largely  used  in  this  country  for  roof- 
ing, and  is  imported.     If  there  were  sufficient  demand  for  that  or  any  other  product 
•  that  we  could  possibly  produce,  we  would  turn  our  attention  to  it ;  but  we  do  not 
make  anything  till  it  is  called  for.    In  reference  to  the  refining  of  the  oil,  my  obser- 
vation reaches  back  to  the  early  part  of  1867.     The  old  process  was  then  used,  the 
same  as  now  obtains  in  Pennsylvania.     It  is  simply  the  separation  of  the  different 
gravities  by  distillation,  and  the  treatment  of  the  distillates  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ^^f  reflning?*^^** 
caustic  soda  ;  that  is  to  take  out  any  of  the  depraved  matters  formed  in  the  distilla- 
tion by  the  cracking  of  the  oil  molecule.     We  take  out  the  broken  carbonaceous 
matter ;  that  is  the  whole  process  in  Pennsylvania.     In  1867  that  was  the  process 
here.     In  1868  I  went  into  the  refining  a  short  time  at  Oil  Springs,  and  about  that 
time  the  lead  treatment  was  introduced,  I  think  by  Mr.  Allen.    He  was  an  English- 
man who  came  to  this  country  and  introduced  the  system  ;   it  was  stolen  from  him 
and  he  never  got  anything  out  of  it.     In  the  early  days  at  Oil  Springs  a  great  deal  Tbeleadprocew, 
of  attention  was  p  ad  to  chemical  analyses.     An  old  Scotchman  connected  with  the 
Canada  Rock  Oil  Co.  named  Pearce,  I  think,  did  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  he  took 
ill  and  died,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  were  lost.     He  made  some  good  samples 
of  oil.     From  1868  to  1886  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  our  oil.  ^he  redistuia* 
At  that  time  the  system  of  redistillation  described  by  the  last  witness  was  intro-  tion  process, 
duced.     The  process  of  redistillation  takes  about  24  hours  for  our  large  stills.     It 
consists  simply  in  distilling  the  oil  off  the  sulphide  ;   before  the  distillation  it  is 
translucent,  showing  the  sulphur  is  in  solution  ;    translucency  shows  perfect  union. 
The  objection  to  the  new  process  is  the  increased  cost  of  the  redistillation,  but  if 
properly  done  the  product  should  be  perfect.     I  think  the  flash  test  should  be  73 
instead  of  95,  and  that  the  gravity  should  be  changed  from  .805  to  .807.     The  _.    ii„u  ♦^^ 
American  oil  on  account  of  its  composition  is  liable  when  exposed  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture to  crystallise.     When  crystillisation  occurs  a  separation  takes  place  of  the 
gravities  and  boilins  points,  and  when  drawn  from  the  barrel  we  get  simply  the  oil 
with  a  Tory  low  flash  point,  leaving  that  with  a  high  flash  point  in  the  barrel.    Our 


la  c««4  u.r  z7«a»Uwr  or  Brrrtmic  ise  iie  jmm.  iBHoeEKaKC  It  would  be  easy  to 
iiTi'^jit?  iiiissvsir  -Mtaa  3<r  -n^  ♦■■MW"'*ja*  bbl  'ZiaaaOHi.  -i&u  With  a  lower  flash 
"ji^ag:,  iiir«4ki  f  ViSiuz  uii<t  "••  k:  ^  j^bt  xst.  if  ^aor  W&ibk  wm  woukl  be  able  to 
.£sr  hi-if  IT  111  lAT  -..^nrL.  siii  3ar  -vr.iuir  tve  ib  3l  &  piHBiam  to  compete  with  the 
AJierrtsuL  >•!  ''=^r7  luica  irrra**"  -lua  ^^  imiw  ^n.  £l  Sew  Joaej  and  the  eastern 
w^tft^  "Uit  ia«i  -2aK  ^  -C  ji  T^-w  T  iex  maam^  air  ?»«  ^»^*«»^  ma^et  and  for 
jujw  'j.r^rup  nnzuzres.  Tiii^  ~«±jic  ^  ^  n  Kai^pn.  TTmiiiiita  and  Indiana  they 
jas'-i  «*>.ar  "iui  uaut  i»  -v^  jar»  ^t*  jLMut  a  -=iac  loie  Imiksni  have  a  market 
5>r  'Hit  i»rr  _a  >-iw  -T-ase^".  ^-r  uuiriur  hl  !9^iv  Ticsl  aai  ao  oo.  The  reason  the 
4Z*^j  J  v^w  ?»Kz:i23ft  -vTia  iiasnxaB  :a«»  id  -via  iBMfir  vwev*  hiaij.  with  the  result 
zJLiT  witio,  -sfEOtttUt  '21  siiti  -=i«s»  wv  — T-nilriMfriiT  w«x  in  ic  a»i  this  rendered  the 
inzni  jtLr:M  .i  fTrfur-awr  iaaa  -s^a  -vutiL  iEK3P!r  fiE  £a  o«r  oil  now  there  is  no 
'JTT'rjL.'  k^ii.a  d«»iL  -iL  "iifts  Si  'iesc^  ■=**g^«*«-  Tula-  "Stt  bvac  Atrican  oil  and  you 
wH  fiiti  "^iii  pazaxfinti  wi:^  ic  1  ■*  'i«tit>w  asf.^  -vsum-  'JOZS  w^  not  show  it  even  at 
4f/  >rit.^v  2tr-..  r!ii»  ^xrznj  it  nir  msc  id  s  r«&  sad dke  ABoican  is  very  much 
tiic»  «aju±.  Ll  fjcZnuc  '  ^  i*±9ic  a  Aomuiit  faioaiJ?'  3i>  tfie  onade  oiL  We  do  not 
tjiti'w  iiPt  is3p<w  .c  't***--  nisL  r  its^sm  71  nxa.  3«b  I  chink  it  is  anjrwhere  from 
*.<>  •■.  T^'^y.  Iz  :r.  mjjitaaixsk  ikLuw^  rhat  '>»ilnii^  t»jiiie  jf  wsser.  oraboat  .00*  ;  we  in- 
cpemae  'jlt  2tiaz  at  w-±  ris!:  u.wa.  ?j  TOts  xtsruBK  hIbl  ami  b«lbff«  we  are  through  we 
haT«  r*>:  '.•tr.-.m.  :i  .or  scH  r~t£  iuc  I  ^rn^  w  obl  ttke  diie  boiling  point  of  the 
er:n;!ii4  -i^iti  .t  >ir  lar-ioxAC  ^'Li*  *c  -^1*^'  ^^  awcscir  w«Miid  be  a  great  deal  less 
liia::  -'mz.  z-zsz^^za  1^:'.  wail»*  rje  Ibiacesc  w*jimi  auc  h*  n>off«  than  2U0'.  Some  of 
shtt  ri*  Ljiir  TT.iilii  -ad*  jif  ic  *?• "  jr  I.C". 


h.  £  yi-rt'Z  * — I  uiia**  nzftnsacf?  -c  ti*  ^'«tJKeEi"  Oil  Refining  Co.,  or^iised 

ia.  lie  fi.1    c  ISst      Tiif  M:"7*:r^Wi  fc  ck  is  i5»  v»\  on  whidi  is  paid  up  $37,998. 

oa  BcAaxa^Co.   ^   r;    5:.£Fi*i  -*  ;:r««  :-K:r  »a»i  -J**?*  at-  if:?-  foan&i.'lden  in  the  company.  We  are 

ixi.r  kai  %  t-.  mziiiij  pr.tii^nzi:^  irT»i.-     L.     ^*  iare  «i^t  suHs..  six  of  which  nm 

*t  v^.Tji'.'-^^'.-T    fi  :jj!r  :rjI-#  .L.  tis  .clr*trrw:  &r«>  swd  f^'r  the  double  distilling.    Lsst 

^•^jFTjrfTiKS  j*a.-  ''    '^'  ".Iiriiiizi  1  4i-»    rikrrsr*  .c%:rr»:^*  2tkki-tr -i2LW>>  barrels  of  refined  oil. 

*^\7  :,f  .«:  j^rj  t-i*  r*riiTi«ei    tl.  ,r**   *"I-  ^*^  «^»*  C'  ««>     We  make  one  grade  of  refined. 

'•a-'..'.*:  r'r»  .  «;.    Tzt  i-*nij?e^  pr.-.-*  oc  "n**  ■:*I  whibi-Hit  Ae  barrels  is  8  cents  an  imperial 

aa.^.r..   **'-:  pr  •:  i:.r  b-*cz--zi'i  ▼  jca  *-  seC  *2  TV  o«i»  a  gallon,  including  the  bsLrrel ; 

Jihar  j^i?*n  4-1   itn**  f  r  :a*  becLsiae.     W^  »r*  s-ndin^  a  low  gravity  gas  oil  to  St. 

H?  ^.rr^r.i^.*  xrA  Vii^rriroke.  «^iecec.     T\r  »  w%>rth  70  cents  per  barrel  in  bulk,  and 

9^  .w:^-:^.  \i\/f>'*   harnr^  Ias:  T«jr.   We  :&Ido  avbie  1^.750  barrels  of  gas  oil  and  about 

lUrkettfew        ^Ji  ,.AuiA  .'=  n-.k*,  wbl^  w^\il'.  %z  iS>i:  ^^I. 30  a  load.      Our  illuminating  oil  got?8 

!««*«"«*-  ffr^.v  •-..*  \'iiu,rui2A  £&r  w^tic  ^*  Brui-iv^o.     We  hare  shii^>ed  the  tar  to  different 

;»w>«  *r-.'-.  vi  -Xrft  o^oatry — to  Cour^ri^rht*  Goderkh.  IngersoU  and  St.  Thomas  ;  we 

^Vyf,  -.  ■'rxy.fz  Xi'.j  'ji  ;  .     We  eaipl*>j  16  x.r  IT  men  :  sometimes  as  low  as  7  or  8,  and 

Ubor  Md  v/flfi^f.K*uy»  «  .-,.<^.  u  30.  There" are  two  stillmen  a^  ^  a  day,  two  engineers  at  $1.50 

^^€^  a  /U/,  ^.r^  tr^^r^  a.r.  :fjf  ^  week,  tare*  cv»opers  at  $2  a  day,  two  painters  at  $1.76  a 

4*7,  v^  ^r-l.ftar/  Urx^rers  $1.50  a  dav. 

4^/A^A  f»/t^jtr  -I  *ni  in  the  employ  of  John  McDonald,  oil  refiner.     Our  worVs 

m*ct»i  ^f^,',^iyM  f ft  May.  1S85-     Besides  beiug  engaged  in  refining,  Mr.  McDonald 

UcDoMM'9fi^    m  *  ;,t '•:.•>'?/  *f*/J  farmer.     He  has  forty  or  firty  wells,  two  of  which  are  near  the 

iiatry  uA  wtffim  ^^^^v^.^j     th^.  f,*'u*sT%  are  mostly  on  his  farm  on  the  Itith  line  of  Enmskillen,  about 

♦  m,>  *^»4  *  hAif  ir',m  the  refinery.  These  weUs  yield  a  pretty  fair  average ;  I  suppose 

ih^  Wi\i  If,  %  t^TTtiX  a  day.     Some  of  them  at  first  pumped  100  barrels  a  day,  bat 

ihmt  \f  vm^,Utt%Hnmit.     He  put  down  25  upon  his  own  place  this  year,  and  the 

p^         .  J.      hf^y**^'  h"  '^'A,  Iffnn  'me  of  them  was  10  or  15  barrels  a  day.     We  produce  three 

iSSUrr  Kf^}^^  *^  tnr»wlu\uri^  oil.  Acme  .790  to  .795  gravity.  National  .802,  and  Safoty  .802 

ft/r  ^/fT/   y*ffu^,f\y  wtr  inanufac^'ircd  but  the  one  brand;  we  commenced  to  manufacture 

iftM  fht*^^  ^rar»/U  al/^nit  six  months  ago.     We  manufacture  wax,  paraffine  oil,  and 

t^^MpUim  .  fiitu,  HxUr  irnoiMt;,  wool  oil,  machinery  oil,  benzine,  gas  oil,  black  and  other 

Waaif.  ti^fty^**n  fA  iuhtirHUim  t.iU,  There  are  eleven  men  employed  in  the  refinery.  The  two 

fuutuuu  lU*i  huUh  i/td  $2  a  flay,  cooper  $2  a  day,  candle-maker  $2  a  day,  and  otherii 

ypfti^  a^^'  H\  JM)  n  tUy.     Our  market  is  all  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     We  export  the 

wa*  l^f  H/i//I.Un/J  »/'//  Saw  York  over  and  above  what  we  use. 

Ifffilffitk  Wolf*'  \  am  the  manager  of  the  Consumers*  oil  refinery,  which  was 
OPMWiMnrMr  fffM^m\  hi  \m\.  Till*  i^npiUl,  all  paid  up,  is  $30,000.  We  have  five  stills  for 
»■•*•'*''  )tmu\uu,  tM,  tiut\  two  [wiraftine  stills,  making  seven  in  all.     Our  stockholders  are 

fisdMtti iii/l      J^'"^'«"*»'*«  ^"«*'  ♦'»«  <t^>iiipariy  is  not.     During  last  year  48,799  barrels  of  burning  oil 
BSBwli.      "^  *'^''  «ra<liiN  w<ir«i  rrittnufactured.    We  have  half  a  dozen  different  brands,  but  Uiere 
H^^  Mr«f  only  two  Kra^Jus,  the  Water  White  and  the  Prime  White.  The  brands  of  the  Water 
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White  are  the  Beacon  Light  and  the  Brilliant  Light.     We  make   paraifine  wax, 
paraffine  oil,  benzine,  gas  oil,  neutral  oil,  and  oils  of  different  kinds  for  machinery. 
For  manufacturing  the  Water  White  we  have  a  process  different  from  the  other 
refineries .    We  don^t  use  lead  or  sulphur  in  the  treament ;   we  use  chemicals  in  the 
stilL     We  manufacture  under  Kennedy's  process.     What  we  have  done  so  far  that  The  Kennedy 
way  has  been  experimental.   We  put  into  the  distillate  in  the  still  an  equal  quantity  treatment, 
of  caustic  soda  of  60  per  cent,  strength  and  copperas  and  common  salt — about  half 
a  pound  of  each  to  the  barrel  of  oil.     That  produces  an  oil  that  does  not  require  the 
other  treatment.      We  are  positive  that  we  can  manufacture  oil  without  lead.      It 
does  away  with  the  sulphur  to  a  great  extent  and  stops  the  crusting  of  the  wick. 
Our  market  is  from  Halifax  to  western  Manitoba.    We  have  not  supplied  the  North-  Markets, 
west  lately.    I  think  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.  st.  res  oil  in  Wiunepeg  during  the  summer 
and  they  get  lower  rates  that  way.     Without  having  a  f-torehouse  there  we  cannot 
supply  that  country  in  the  winter  on  account  of  the  higli  rates  of  freight.    Benzine 
is  sold  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  our  different  kinds  of  lubricating  oils  we  sell  all 
overCanadti  ;  we  do  not  export  any.      The  Americans  compete  with  us  in  lubrica- 
tors.    The  best  grade  of  American  oil  has  no  sulphur.     We  have  not  altogether  got 
rid  of  the  sulphur,  but  I  think  our  process  will  to  a  great  extent.   We  employ  about 
fifteen  men  here  ;  two  stillmen  at  ^1.75  per  day,  one  treater  at  $2,  two  coopers  at  R»t«  of  wages, 
|2,  one  painter  at  $1.75,  and  men  around  the  yard  at  $1.50.     We  run  the  stills 
night  and  day  and  make  two  charges  a  week.     During  the  very  cold  weather  wo 
shut  down  for  about  two  or  three  months,  and  I  think  most  of  the  other  retineries 
do  the  same  to  a  certain  extent. 

John  D,  Noble — I  am  an  oil  operator,  one  of  the  earliest  as  far  as  Petrolia  is 
concerned.     I  came  here  about  1866.     The  way  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
business  was  this  :  I  was  a  vessel  owner  residing  at  Kingston.     A  schooner  came 
back  covered  with  oil  and  1  asked  the  captain  what  was  the  cause  of  it.     He  said  Early  experien' 
they  had  struck  oil  at  Sydenham  and  could  not  stop  the  wells  flowing,  and  that  it  ^^  •*  Petrolia. 
was  coming  down  the  river  a  foot  thick  on  tup  of  the  water.     1  considered  there 
might  be  something  in  it,  so  1  came  here  immediately  to  look  into  the  matter. 
What  the  captain  referred  to  was  caused  by  the  flowing   w<  lis   of   Oil   Springs. 
When  I  got  here  they  had  just  struck  oil  at    Petrolia  ;    I  fancied  the  place  and 
bought  some  land.     Just  at  that  time  the  Kii^g  flowing  well  was  struck,  and   1 
bought  some  property  close  to  it,  and  put  down  a  well  which  pumped  260  barrels  a 
day.     At  that  time  oil  was  worth  $1.25  a  barrel.     1  sold  as  quickly  as  I  could,  but 
I  had  to  erect  a  number  of  large  tanks  on  the  ground  to  store  in  till  I  could  sell,  so 
that  my  land  got  prettv  well  covered  with  large  wooden  tanks.     A  tire  broke  out  on  The  under* 
the  adjoining  property,  extended  to  mine  and  burned  all  my  tanks  and  some  7,5uO  *^2?"^d*w'^i'^ 
barrels  of  oil.     The  fire  extended  till  it  coveied  some  twelve  acres.     It  lasted  two   ^   ®™  ® 
weeks,  the  flames  shooting  up  100  feet.     That  was  in  1867.     I  thought  over  the 
mattt3r  how  a  recurrence  of  such  a  tire  could  be  avoided,  and  I  devised  the  tanking 
system.     I  considered  the  matter  over  with  some  friends,  Mr.  Jenkins  in  particular, 
and  we  decided  to  adopt  the  present  underground  system.     The  clay  here  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  makes  a  perfect  tank  in  itself.     We  formed  the  Petrolia  Crude  Oil 
Tanking  Co.,  and  elected  Mr.  Jenkins  president  and  I  was  elected  vice-president. 
The  company  was  incorporated  under  the  Joint  Stock  act  of  Ontario.     On  top 
of  the  clay  there  is  an    alluvial   deposit    of    about  15  or  18  feet.       Excavations  Construction  of 
are   made  about  60  feet  deep  and  30  feet  in  diameter,   with  a  capacity  of  8,000  tanks, 
barrels  of  35  imperial  gallons.  When  we  get  down  18  or  20  feet,  to  the  clay,  a  wooden 
sheathing   is   put  round  the  tank,    clay   is   pounded  down  firmly,   and   the   wall 
is   brought   up   about  a   foot  above   the   surface.     At   the   top   it    is   sloped   off 
so   as   to   prevent  water  getting  into  the  tank,    and   it   is  perfectly   water-tight. 
I  have  held  oil  in  my  tanks  for  ten  years  without  leaking  a  drop.    If  the  tank  were 
erapty  the  pressure  from  the  outside  would  be  considerable  ;  therefore  we  always 
keep  them  full  of  water  or  oil.     There  is  no  planking  on  the  bottom  ;   the  tul  is 
poured  in  on  the  clay,  which  continues   for  about  100  feet.     To  build  an  8,000 
barrel  tank  costs  about  25  cents  a  barrel  or  $2,000  for  each  tank,  but  sometimes  we 
get  it  for  23^  or  24 1  cents  a  barrel.     Refined  as  well  as  crude  oil  can  be  stored  in 
the^  tanks.     The  temperature  is  always  the  same,  and  there  is  no  danger  from 
lightning,  which  is  the  grea*^  cause  of  fire.     Our  company  have  about  fiftv  tnnks,  Collectinfir  and 
with  a  capacity  of  about  300,000  barrels.     Pipe  lines  are  laid  all  over  the  territory,  Jjljj^"*^*^* 
so  that  producers  are  enabled  to  pump  their  oil  to  our  receiving  stations,  and  they 
get  our  receipt  for  the  amount  pumped.     We  have  receiving  stations  in  the  town- 
ship of  Samia,  and  at    Marthaville,    three   in    the     Petrolia    vicinity,    one  at 
the  east  end,  one  at  Oil  Springs.     When  it  is  delivered  by  the  pipe  line  it  is 
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pumped  into  a  wooden  tank  that  holds  so  much  to  the  fowt.     Where  producers  are 
not  connected  by  the  pipe  line  they  employ  wooden  tanks  which  contain  eight 
barrels  each,  a  teamster  brings  it  to  the  tanks  and  it  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
producer.     Our  receipts  are  very  much   the   same  as   warehouse  receipts.     The 
nolder  if  he  desires  can  take  them  t'»  the  bank  and  money  will  be  advanced  on 
them  freely  ;  or  he  can  sell  his  receipt  to  a  refinery,  which  calls  upon  us  for  the 
delivery  of  the  oil  on  demand.     As  soon  as  demanded  we  pump  it  to  the  refinery, 
and  we  are  connected  with  all  the  refineries.     As  we  pump  the  oil  out  we  let  in 
water  below  ;  that  forces  the  oil  up,  and  keeps  the  tank  full.     A  cent  a  barrel  a 
month  is  our  charge  f«»r  storing.     Our  tanking  company  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  others.     The  average  production  of  the  wells  now  is  about  a  half  a  barrel 
a  day  ;  we  have  some  that  pump  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  barrels  a  day,  but  half  a 
barrel   is   about  the   average.     I   think    the   largest   well   we  have    is  about  ten 
barrels  a  day.     The  price  now  is  81.11  per  barrel.     The  principal  reason  that  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  Americans  in  the  English  market  is  that  they  produce 
about  75  per  cent,  illuminating  oil  while  we  produce  only  about  40  per  cent ;  their 
wells  flow  as  high  as  2,000  and  3,000  barrels  a  day,  while  ours  average  only  half  a 
barrel.      For  these  reasons  we  are   confined   entirely  to  Canada,  and    were  the 
American  oil  allowed    free  into  this  country  our  industry  would  be   completely 
wiped   out ;    we  could  not  compete  with  their   flowing  wells. .  They   sell    Prime 
White  at  7  to  8  cents   the  wine  gallon  bv  the  car,  and  Water  White  at  10  to  12 
cents.     Having  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  wine  and  the  imperial  gallon 
(one- fifth)  that  would  be  equivalent  to  8^  cents  as  against  11  cents.     We  have  a 
refinery  in  connection  with  our  business,  but  we  only  make  one  quality  of  oil  ;  it  is 
between   a  Water   White  and  a  Prime  White.      In   the  States   they   make   two 
qualities,  Prime  White  and  Water  White.     Their  Prime  White  is  nearly  as  good  as 
our  Water  White,  about  as  good  as  our  firm  makes.     In  former  years  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  did  not  give  the  same  attention  to  the  business  as  now ;    we  now 
make  a  much  better  oil  than  formerly,  but  we  suffer  from  our  bad  reputation.     In 
our  refinery  we  use  50,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  year.     We  take  40  per  cent,  of  that 
as  burning  oil  ;    the  balance  is  composed  of  gas  oil,  lubricating  oil  and  tar,  and 
there  is  a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent.     The  tar  is  about  20  per  cent.,  gas  oil  16  per 
cent,   and  lubricating  oil  15  per  cent.     We  ship  most  of  our  refined  oil  in  bulk  to 
Ottawa  and  it  is  barrelled  there.     The  average  value  of  our  buminff  oil  would  be 
two-thirds  at  8  cents,  and  one- third  at  11  cents,  making  about  $63,000  for  the 
year's  product.     The  gas  oil  is  worth  76  cents  a  barrel  of  36  imperial  gallons,  the 
lubricating  oil  6  cents  a  gallon  in  barrels,  and  the  tar  70  cents  a  barrel  in  bulk. 
The  ca})ital  of  our  company  is  $60,000,  all  paid  up.     From  the  20th  January  to  the 
end  of  December,  1887,  we  received  244,979  barrels  and  shipped  360,809  barrels. 
In  the  ten  months  of   1888  we  received  231,636  and  shipped  206,893  barrels  ;   in 
1884  received  265,768  and  shipped  184,214  barrels  ;    in  1886,  received  299,407  and 
shipped  312,664  barrels  ;  in  1886,  received  253,022  and  shipped  240,134  barrels. 
The  consumption  of  refined  oil  has  been  increasing,  but  the  supply  of  crude  oil  has 
been  diminishing. 

William  Hammond — I  am  connected  with  the  Producers'  Tanking  Co. ,  which 
was  organised  in  1884  as  a  joint  stock  company  under  the  Ontario  act.  The  sub- 
scribed capital  is  $40,C00  ;  the  paid  up  capital  is  about  $24,000.  Our  tanks  have 
a  capacity  of  about  82,000  barrels.  We  have  about  five  miles  of  pipe  line  runnins? 
around  the  corporation  east  and  west,  and  get  our  supply  from  the  Petrolia  district 
altogether.  We  have  eleven  wells  of  our  own  that  pump  about  250  barrels  a  month. 
Our  charge  for  storage  is  one  cent  a  barrel  per  month.  We  send  a  little  crude  to 
London  and  Hamilton,  but  not  much — nearly  all  is  used  here. 

Duncan  Siiiclalr — I  am  a  well  driller  and  have  been  drilling  wells  for 
seventeen  years  for  myself.  I  have  been  drilling  altogether  for  about  twenly  years. 
I  drilled  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Italy  for  oil,  and  I  have  also  drilled  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. When  I  first  started  we  drilled  with  the  cable  drill  and  worked  night  and 
day  with  a  gang  of  four  men.  Now  it  takes  three  men  for  the  night  and  three  for 
the  diy.  We  use  white-ash  poles  about  36  or  37  feet  long,  spliced  in 
the  middle.  We  cannot  take  them  out  as  quickly  as  the  cable.  When  I  began 
work  twenty  yean*  ago  the  first  well  I  worked  at  took  five  weeks  to  finish  after  we 
got  down  to  the  rock.  Goin^  down  through  the  surface  was  another  branch  of  the 
business  ;  the  surface  was  put  down  with  an  auger.  Drillers  were  getting  about 
$2.50  a  foot  for  drilling?  surface  and  all.  The  contractor  took  the  job  and  let  the 
surface  boring  ;  he  did  not  furnish  rigging  at  all,  nor  the  wood  nor  water — only 
the  boring  tools — and  it  took  four  or  five  weeks  to  put  down  a  welL  There  were  very 
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few  poles  used  then.     The  cable  tools  were  lighter  than  the  cable  tools  used  now,  ^^ 
bat  of  the  same  style.     The  advantage  of  the  pole  is  that  you  can  hold  the  tools  pregenf  proceM. 
together  going  through  any  difficult  or  bad  rock,  when  you  could  not  with  the  cable. 
We  get  oil  here  at  from  460  to  465  feet.  I  have  never  found  much  oil  below  that.  We 
can  put  down  a  well  in  a  week  now,  or  perhaps  in  loss  time  if  we  have  no  breakage  ; 
sometimes  it  is  done  in  five  days,  but  as  a  general  thing  a  well  in  a  week  is  fair  work. 
The  price  is  now  $150  to  $160  a  well,  and  we  supply  the  tools  and  machinery,  and 
wood  and  water  if  required.     We  drill  in  a  dry  hole,  putting  in  enough  water  to 
TiBe  to  the  depth  of  the  sinker  ;  the  tools  drop  very  fast.     The  weight  of  the  sinker 
is  1,000  pounds,  much  heavier  than  it  was  in  the  old  days.     Now  we  know  how  to 
run  io  perfection,  while  in  the  old  days  we  knew  very  little.  There  are  gangs  con- 
stantly drilling  here,  but  in  the  whole  region  there  used  to  be  a  great  many  more  than 
there  are  now  ;  they  have  gone  to  foreign  countries.     The  casing  is  furnished  but 
we  generally  put  it  down  ;  we  put  down  the  pump  and  just  start  it ;  of  course  that  is  petrolia  well- 
also  furnished.     I  think  about  ten  or  twelve  gangs  are  employed  around  here.     A  drillers  abroad, 
great  many  of  our  drillers  are  in  foreign  parts  ;  the  Canadian  drillers  have  a  good 
name,  and  they  are  sent  for.     A  great  many  are  going  from  here  to  Australia,  and 
I  am  going  myself  too. 

W.  Gibbon — On  the  south  side  of  Manitoulin  island,  east  of  Manitowaning,  a 
company  bored  for  oil.  They  got  petroleum,  but  had  to  desist  on  qu  in  Man!- 
account  of  the  amount  of  salt  which  prevented  further  work.  It  is  about  toulin  island, 
twenty  years  since  the  work  was  done  there.  They  bored  I  think  in  three  or  four 
phu»8,  one  well  being  sunk  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  the  others  260,  320,  and  160 
feet  respectively.  The  oil  in  each  of  the  wells  was  c  f  superb  quality,  but  in  each 
case  they  also  met  with  salt. 

PHOSPHATE    OF    LIME. 

ThH  Oommission  visited  several  producing  properties  of  apatite  or  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  the  Kingston  district,  along  the  line  of  the  Kingston  and  ^J^s?^^** 
Pembroke  railway,  and  also  in  the  Perth  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Otty  and 
Bob's  lakes.  This  latter  country  was  thoroughly  described  by  Mr.  Vennor 
in  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1873-74,  pp.  100-139.  Though 
only  a  small  part  of  the  phosphate-carrying  districts  was  visited  by  us, 
enough  was  seen  to  prove  conclusively  the  mistaken  idea  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  some  quarters  that  phosphate  of  a  lower  grade,  or  of  an  inferior 
quality,  alone  exists  on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  Ottawa  river.  Larger  deposits 
have  been  opened  up,  particularly  in  one  district,  on  the  Quebec  side  thus  far, 
but  as  regards  similarity  of  occurrence  and  variation  in  quality  (dependent 
largely  upon  intelligent  dressing  of  the  rock)  identical  conditions  appear  to 
prevail  on  both  sides  of  the  Ottawa.  The  quality  of  the  higher  grades  of 
phosphate  shipped  from  some  of  the  mines  along  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke 
railway  is  as  high  as  any  produced  in  Canada.  The  evidence  will  point  out 
various  facts  in  this  connection. 

The  phosphate  properties  of  Capt.  Boyd  Smith  are  on  lots  29  and  30, 
concession  1,  township  of  Hinchinbrooke,  in  the  county  of  Frontenac.    A  wide  ^^^^^  ®™**^ 
band  of  grey  pyroxenic  rock  strikes  north-east  and  south-west  and  dips  to  the 
north-west.     On  the  north-west  side  is  crystalline  limestone,  and  on  the  south- 
east side  granite.     Magnetic  iron  ore  occurs  in  places  in  this  formation  along 
with  apatite.     The  veins  or  deposits  of  apatite  occur  irregularly  in  various 
81268  and  striking  in  different  directions.     About  twenty  openings  have  been 
made  from  20  to  60  feet  deep.     One  large  opening  from  which  phosphate  has 
been  taken  to  a  depth  of  140  feet  shows  a  width  of  from  12  to  15  feet,  while 
another  large  bunch  has  been  worked  down  to  145  feet.     In  places  the  pyrox- 
enic rock  becomes  very  quartzose  and  resembles  gneissic  quartz  syenite#    The 


pfaoapfaate  is  miKed  with  black  pyroxene  and  magaetic  iron  ore.  Tbe  grey 
pyroxenic  gneiss  gives  placo  to  a  pinkish  syenite  in  places,  and  when  this  occurs 
the  phosphate,  where  found,  is  of  a  pinkish  color.  Another  large  surface 
deposit  of  red  phosphate  runs  north-east  and  south-west  and  is  about  8  to  10 
feet  wida  Mr.  Smith  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  average  of  apatite 
shipped  during  the  past  two  years  is  84  per  cent  The  magnetic  iron  ore 
occurs  similarly  to  the  phosphate,  and  is  of  a  high  grade  when  the  apatite  ia 
carefully  cleaned  from  it  The  bands,  however,  are  not  wide  enough  or  ap- 
parently presistcnt  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  working  them  at  any 
places  yet  opened. 

The  phosphate  property  of  James  Foxton,  of  Sydenham,  is  situated  on  lot 
10, concession  1 3,  of  Loughborough,  in  tho  county  of  Frontenac,  about  sevenmiles 
from  tbe  village  of  Sydenham.  Tbe  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deposit  is  a 
s.w,  N.E.  banded  gneiss  with  grey  hornblende    and    pink    felspar 

/  .     "^  seams,  (juurtzose  in  places.     At  the  bottom  of  the  largest 

■    I  ■  pit  (Fis-  28)  the  strike  is  north-east  and  aootb-wfst,  but 

f  the  width  is  not  known  as  the  wall  has  not  yet  been 
reached  on  the  south-east  side.     At  the  two  ends  masses 
of  dark  (jreen  apatite  and  pyroxene  are  exposed  to  a  width 
.  of  12  feet,and  on  the  south-east  wall  is  a  quartzose  hom- 
indic  rock.     The  phosphate  in  this  deposit  is  pure  and  of 
i,  very  high  grade.     On  the  surface  the  vein  can  be  followed 
some  distance.     Another  smaller  pit  has  been  sunk  on 
this  vein  near  the  shaft,  where  calcspar  is  found  full  of 
phosphate  crystals  and  associated  with  some  mica  crystals. 
It  is  said  this  vein  can  be  followed  across  the  lot.     About- 
Pio.  !8.    Foxtnn  mine.    100  yards  nortb  55"  east  from  the  shaft,  at  another  open — 
"'  ^''°'^",!^. ""''  ''"^  ing  on  the  same  vein,  there  is  a  pit  25  feet  deep,  the  veic^ 
dipping  75"  to  the  north-west     It  yields  at  this  place  a  great  deal  of  pyriteik 
the  vein  consisting  of  two  feet  of  phosphate  and  four  feet  of  iron  pyrites  acro^^^ 
its  width. 

Several  openings  were  visited  on  lot  4,  concession  8,  in  North  Burge^n^ 
on  the  shore  of  Otty  lake.     At  the  first  opening  visited  (Fig.  — )  the  phosphi^^-v 
s  east  and  west.     At  the  second  place  there  is  a  vein  of  phosphate  four       or 
ive  feet  wide  dipping  to  the  eastand  nearly  perpendicuk.cu', 
consisting  chiefly  of  layers  of  phosphate  and  mica.     C^ne 
,  of  the  layers  is  two  feet  in  thickness  and  will  run  80  pet 
cent,  of  pure  green  phosphate.     A  shaft  has  been  sunt 
;  here  to  a  depth  of  100  feet    The  wallsareagrey  quartftse 
^  granitic  rock,    and  in  places  vein   stuff  is  mixed  with 
'*  pyroxenio  matter.     Through  this  part  of  the  country  lie 
phosphate  occurs  in  narrow  veins  or  deposits  in  a  pyroxeuic  micaceous  rock 
with  quartz  patches  in  places.     There  does  not  appear  to  bo  any  large  masse* 
of  apatite  in  this  township,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  found  more  profitable  to 
carry  on  a  number  of  small  workings,  as  open  cuts  or  excavations,  with  a  fev 
men,  than  to  try  deep  mining  with  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE    WORKS     AT     SMITH'S     FALLS. 

The  Coramission   visited    the   superphosphate   works   of   the   Standard 

Fertiliser  and  Chemical  Company,  Smith's  Falls,  and  as  the  subject  of  fertilisers  SuperphogphmW 

is  of  especial  importance  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  some  facts 

from  Mr.  Brodie's  evidence  are  taken,  together  with  information  derived  at 

the  works  themselves,  to  make  the  description  of  the  process  and  resulting 

fertilisers  more  complete.     Various  grades  of  superphosphate  are  manufactured 

for  fertilising  purposes,  and  acid  phosphate  is  also  made  at  the  works  which 

is  used  for  baking  powder,  etc.      The  sulphuric  acid   uned   in   the  process  at 

this    establishment  is  manufactured  from  brimstone  imported  from    Sicily, 

and  costing  at  Smith's  Falls  one  cent  per  pound.      The  apatite  is  ground 

very  fine  by  buhrrstones,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  into  a  vat  by  means 

of  a  fan.    The  coarser  dust  falls  back    to    the    stones    and    is    re-ground. 

The  apatite  requires  to  be  pulverised  to  such  a  degree  of  fineness  that  if  bolted 

it  would  go  through  a  120  mesh,  or  at  least  an  .80  mesh.    The  charge  is  weighed 

out,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  run  into  the  mixer,  and  thence  into 

an  air-tight  bin  that  has  a  wooden  funnel  above  to  carry  oti  the  hydrofluoric 

acid  which  generates.     The  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime  work  in  this  bin  and 

solidify  in  twenty-four  hours.     It  is  then  broken  up  by  a  sort  of  disintegrator, 

and  after  being  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium 

potash,  ammonium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  it  is  ready   for  shipment. 

The  following  grades  of  fertilisers  are  manufactured  : 

No.  1 $32  per  ton. 

No.  2,  Standard 85    "    ** 

No.  3,  SpecLil 40     "     *' 

No.  4,  Fruit  tree  42     **     " 

Plain  Buperphosphate 26    "     ** 

In  1887  three  hundred  tons  of  fertilisers  were  manufactured  and  sold.  Acid 
phosphate  is  also  manufactured  by  this  company.  Only  the  purest  ground  ^^i^  phospbau. 
phosphate  is  used  foj  its  production,  which  is  carefully  sorted  by  hand.  After 
the  acid  has  dissolved  the  phosphate  the  charge  is  leached  off  and  the  product 
is  the  liquid  phosphate.  This  is  then  evaporated  down  to  a  syrupy  conditioni 
is  mixed  with  starch  and  dried,  after  which  it  is  ground.  It  is  used  as  a 
wibstitute  for  cream  of  tartar,  and  chiefly  as  a  baking  powder. 

The    phosphate   used   at   the    works    comes   from     Burgess    and    from 
Buckingham.      The  high  grade  (83  or  84  per  cent.)  used  for  acid  phosphate  Costof  thefertu- 
costs  $17.50 at  the  factory,  and  the  low  grade  (65  per  cent.)  costs  about  $9.60*  materiab. 
Farmers  use  about  300  pounds  of  the  fertiliser  to  the  acre,  and  that  quantity 
IS  claimed  to  have  the  same  effect  as  25  wagon  loads  of  well-rotted  barnyard 
Qianore.    Market  gardeners  use  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre.    The  ammonium 
sulphate  costs  J$60  per  ton,  and  $\  1   worth  is  put  into  a  ton  of  the  fertiliser* 
This  and  the    potash  are  imported  from  Germany.      Of  the  output  of  the 
^orks  about  seven-eighths  is  of  the  grades  Special  and  Standard,  and  the  price 
obtained  averages  $35  per  ton.      The  lead  chambers  in  the  works  cost  about 
110,000,  and  the  pure  sulphur  is  said  to  be  much  less  severe  upon  these  than 
when  iron  pyrites  is  used.      The  sulphur  also  occupies  much  less  room,  and  a 
hoy  can  look  after  the  furnace.      The  cost  of  producing  sulphuric   acid  is 
about  70  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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Joseph  Bawden — T  have  been  interested  in  phosphate  property  in  the  township  of 
Storrington  on  lots  2,  4  and  5  in  the  14th  concession.  I  was  associated  with  J.  M. 
Machar  and  we  carried  on  operations  for  one  winter,  and  some  of  the  properties 
we  let  out  to  parties  on  a  royalty.  No  mining  has  been  done  in  that  region  within 
the  last  four  years.  We  took  out  about  1*20  tons  of  phosphate,  and  the  other 
parties  about  300  tons.  The  amount  of  royalty  generally  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  roads,  the  distance  from  a  market  and  the  supposed  practicability  of  work- 
ing the  deposits.  It  varies  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton.  We  sold  part  of  what  we  mined 
ourselves  at  815  a  ton.  It  has  been  sold  in  this  city  at  from  $10  to  815  and  $16, 
depending  upon  its  richness  and  the  price  at  the  place  of  manufacture.  The 
portion  we  sold  for  $15  a  ton  was  required  to  go  75  per  cent.  By  culling,  the  phos- 
phates of  this  section  can  be  made  to  grade  up  to  80  per  cent.  All  the  phosphate 
of  good  quality  finds  a  ready  market  at  Kingston  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States,  to  Baltimore.  I  understand  that  the  demand  for  Canadian 
phosphate  is  increasing  considerably  in  both  England  the  United  States.  Canadian 
apatite  now  forms  12  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  entering  into  British  manufacture. 
The  phosphate  formation  comes  into  Frontenac  county  at  the  north-east  part  of  the 
township  of  Storrington,  adjoining  Leeds,  where  a  large  amount  was  mined  for  the 
Brockville  chemical  works.  A  large  quantity  was  taken  out  by  Cowan  and  Steele 
on  the  shore  of  lake  Opinicon.  Since  then  James  Hunter  has  taken  out  consider- 
able quantities.  This  formation  is  continuous  with  the  phosphate  bearing  forma- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Machar  and  myself  carried  on  mining.  We  traced  the  phosphate 
bearing  formation  in  a  westerly  direction  from  that  point  across  the  township  of 
Loughborough,  at  diflferent  points  in  the  10th,  1  Ith  and  12th  concessions,  to  naarly 
the  western  boundary  of  the  township  ;  that  is  the  first  bolt  of  the  phosphate  min- 
ing region.  Next,  going  in  a  northerly  direction  in  Bedford,  we  find  phosphates  at 
ditferent  points  in  the  line  across  the  south  third  of  the  township,  but  not  pa^^ing 
the  western  boundary  of  the  township  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  have  another  phos- 
phate bearing  formation  north  of  Bob's  lake,  extending  into  the  township  of 
Hichinbrooke  at  that  point  I  believe.  In  one  of  the  bands  the  phosphate  seems  to 
be  replaced  by  mica.  In  Storrington  and  in  Lougborough  we  get  deposits  of  mica 
which  are  now  worked — that  is  in  the  first  band  I  mentioned.  In  some  phosphate 
veins  we  find  black  mica. 

Oeorge  Richarilmm — I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  mines  in  the  Frontenac  section 
and  have  handled  the  product  of  pretty  much  all  the  phosphate  mines  in  this  part 
of  the  country.     At  Sharbot  lake  there  is  a  good  mine  belonging   to  Mr.  Smith, 
who  has  also  a  mine  near  Bedford   station.     Both  are  large   mines.     The  Foxton 
mine  is  on  lot  13  in  the  10th  concession  of  Loughborough.     This  with  the  two  owned 
by  Mr.  Smith  are  the  only  mines  that  are  working  to-day.     The  output  of  those 
three  mines  is  about  3,000  tons  a  year.     There  are  some  small  locations  worked  by 
farmers,  who  mine  the  phosphate  in  small  ceins  and  throw  in  a  lot  of  dirt  with  it. 
In  Sebastopol,  beyond  Hob's  lake,  there  is  phosphate,  and  we  shipped  a  thous:\nd 
tons  out  of  that  section  when  we  worked  it.     Our  property  is  6J  miles  from  Egans- 
ville,  in  Sabastopol,  and  there  is  hardly  a  lot  in  the  township  that  has  not  phosphate 
on  it.     To  the  north  of  Haley   station  also  there  is  phosphate.     We  have  worked 
twenty-five  or  thirty  deposits  on  our  property.   Phosphate  is  very  deceiving,  as  it  is 
apt  to  run  out  at  any  time  ;  that  I  believe  is  the  case  with  phosphate  in  all  sections. 
In  some  places  the  phosphates  are  capped  with  crystalline  limestone,  in  other  places 
with   black  jack,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  with  pyroxene  rock  on  top.     In 
Sabastopol  it  occurs  as  pockets  in  the  limestone.     The  lime  is  like  a  seam  on  the 
sides,  and  when  we  remove  that  we  get  to  the  phosphate.     In  the  Kingston  district 
we  look  for  it  in  pyroxene,  but  in  Sabastopol  with  a  linins^  of  crystalline  limestone  in 
granite.     It  is  generally  found  there  in  a  seam,  just  like  a  vein,  and  in  s<  me  places 
wider  than  others  ;  there  is  no  greenstone  associated  with  it,  and  whatever  color  the 
phosphate  is  the  granite  will  be  of  the  same  color.     The  quality  of  our  phosphate 
is  equal  to  any  ;  there  is  no  vein  in  thi-«  country  that  will  not  run  from  75  to  86  per 
cent.     The  average  cost  of  mining  would  be,  I  should  say  $5  a  ton,  that  is  to  make 
it  ready  for  the  market.     The  freight  to  Montreal  depends  upon  the  locality  whence 
it  is  shipped  ;  say  from  $2  to  $5  a  ton  ;  then  there  is  the  hauling   to  the  station. 
Perhaps  from  most  of  the  mines  on  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway  it  could  be 
delivered  at  $2  a  ton  from  the   station.     For  80  per  cent,  phosphate  "we  can  con- 
tract for  about  $10  or  $17  at  Montreal.     The  German  market  pays  the  most  money 
for  high  grade  phosfjhate.     It  costs  Mr.  Smith   about  $3  a  ton  to  mine,  and  it  does 
not  cost  him  more  than  $7  a  ton  delivered  in  Montreal  at  the  outside.     We  cannot 
handle  farmers'  phosphate  because  they  will  not  mine  it  carefully.     To  ship  to 
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'Sarope  at  the  present  time,  it  has  to  go  80  per  cent,  to  make  it  a  profitable  busi- 

iie».     I  have  not   visited  the  mines  in  any  other  phosphate  district,  but   I  know 

that  aa  £ar  as  quality  is  concerned  the  phosphate  from  this  district  i:^  equal  to  any. 

I  think  phosphate  occurs  in  pockets  everywhere,  as  it  does  here.     We  can  readily  SJ^JJ  ^' '***^* 

trace  the  belts  or  ridges  in  which  it  occurs  ;    if  we  follow  one  we  will  find  outcrop- 

pingB.     Their  general  course  is  north-east  and  south-west.     The  red  phosphate  we 

find  with  red  granite  and  the  green  phosphate  is  found  with  grey  granite.     We  have 

found  some  very  rich  white  phosphate,  and  have  shipped  200  tons  of  it.     I  do  not 

think  the  color  has  anything  to  do  with  the  quality,  though  a  great  many  people 

prefer  green.     I  have  had   it  almost  black,  and  very  rich.     Sometimes  we  find  a 

vein  carrying  iron  pyrites,  but  the  pyrites  will  generally  run  out.     I  have  been  in  the  ^Jl**'^'  P^^' 

business  twelve  years,  and  up  to  four  years  a>;o  we  used  to  average  4,000  tons  a  year. 

Since  then  the  market  has  been  poor.     The  price  now  at  Kingston  is  $14  ;  twelve 

years  ago  it  was  $8  to  $9,  but  I  have  paid  as  high  as  918  and  819.     The  old  country  is 

'oor  best  market  at  present.     Phosphate  goes  duty  free  to  the  States,  but  the  Carolina 

phosphate  though  only  54  per  cent,   is  easy  to  manufacture  and  takes  less  acid  ;  it  _.        .      . 

sells  I  think  for  about  $11  a  ton.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  demand  will  fall  off.  Super-  u  a  fertiUMr. 

phosphate  is  not  used  by  the  Canadian  farmers.     We  have  given  out  some  in  the 

law  state,  but  the  result  that  way  is  very  slow.     I  know  of  a  case  however  where 

a  fanner  put  it  very  thick  on  a  few  acres  of  wheat  and  had  a  double  crop  afterwards. 

N.  D,  Moore — I  am  interested  in  some  of  the  mica  and  phosphate  properties  in 
the  Sydenham  district,  in  the  township  of  Loughborough.   We  have  given  leases  on  ph^gpim^  p^. 
teyeral  of  the  properties  which  are  being  worked,  but  we  are  not  working  any  of  pertieein  the 
tiie  properties  ourselves.     They  were  formerly  known  as  the  Smith  and  Lacey  and  Sydenham    dis- 
Purdy  properties.     There  are  about  1,050  acres  in  the  tract.     On  one  of  the  tracts 
▼hich  we  have  leased,  and  which  contains  about  50  acres,  the  lessee  claims  to  have 
149  openings  and  probably  40  or  50  veins,  and  he  is  cross-cutting  these  veins  at  a 
^epth  of  from  75  to   100  feet  below  the  surface.     I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  phosphate  occurs  in  veins,  the  same  as  iron  ore,  and  that  it  is  of  irruptive 
origin.     While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  veins  are  continuous,  it  will  require 
^Dsiderable  testing  in  this  locality  to  prove  whether  I  am  correct  or  not.     The 
-wrface  showings  of  phosphate  are  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  wide.     So  far  they 
i%ve  in  almost  every  instance  run  out  in  going  down,  but  that  is  what  I  would 
expect,  as  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  occur  on  every  one  of  the  iron  ranges  that  I 
Ijave  operated.      For  instance,  in  the  old  Marquette  range  of  Michigan  the  appear- 
*n-e  of  the   surface   workings   of    the   different  mines    is  more  like  the  diggings 
in  the  phosphate  rej^ion  here  than  anything  else  I  know  of.     In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  surface  showings  ran  out  entirely  and  sinking  had  to  be  done,  some- 
times to  a  great  depth  before  the  vi-in   ^as  encountered  again.     1   fully  believe, 
therefore,  that  at  greater  depth  in  our  phosphate  country  the  veins  will  not  only 
Ifet  stronger,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  phosphate  will  very  materially  improve. 
We  have   a  company  organised,  composed  of  American  and  Canadian  capitalists. 
The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  $50,00),  which  is  all  subscribed  and  paid  for.  ^  world  nir  com- 
A  Uttle  more  than  half  is  held  by  Canadians.     The  intention  is  to  develop  phos-  pany  organised 
phate  and  other  minerals.     We  intend  to  work  more  especially  on  the  phosphate  at 
present.     We  are  not  hauling  phosphate  yet,  and  do  not  intend  to  do  so  until  we 
-get  good  sleighing.     V^e  are  eight  miles  from  the  railway,  and  expect  to  sell  our 
phosphate  in  Montreal.     We  have  offers  for  all  the  phosphate  we  can   mine  for 
three  years.     The  demand  in  the   States  for  Canadian  phosphate  is  increasing, 
▼hile  the  Carolina  mines  are  getting  poorer.     We  are  drifting  into  two  hills  to 
«trike  and   cross-cut  the  veins  at  a  depth  of  75  or   10^  feet   from   the   surface. 
Sometimes  the  pyroxene  takes  the  place  of  mica  in  the  phosphate  veins.     1  under- 
stand that  pyroxene  is  considered  a  good  indication  of  phosphate. 

James  Foxton — I  reside  in  Sydenham  and  am  engaged  in  phosphate  mining, 
^y  property  is  situated  in  Loughborough,  being  composed  of  lot  13  in  the  10th  n,ine  in'^Lough- 
<once8aion,  100  acres.  When  I  acquired  the  property  twenty-five  years  ago  no  borough, 
phosphate  had  been  discovered  upon  it.  I  made  the  first  discovery  and  opening 
ibout  eleven  years  ago.  We  have  altogether  about  four  hundred  shows  opened  up. 
Jn  many  places  we  find  the  phosphate  in  veins,  but  we  have  not  followed  them 
■down  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet,  except  one  that  we  are  working  now  and  two 
"Others  that  are  down  about  twenty  feet.  I  think  the  vein  we  are  on  extends  across 
the  lot.  There  are  other  veins  parallel  t<^  it,  the  general  course  being  about  north- 
east and  south-west ;  that  is  the  fi^eneral  course  of  the  country  rock.  Veins 
xtend  acix>s8  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lot ;  in  some  places  they  are  not  more  than 
or  or  ^ve  feet  apart,  and  in  other  places  fifty  feet.     I  do  not  consider  that  we 
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have  thoroughly  explored  the  property,  nor  do  I  think  that  we  have  diBcovered  i 
the  veins  that  are  upon  it.  We  began  operations  on  the  deep  pit  about  five  yea 
ago,  and  its  present  depth  is  1 15  feet ;  the  ven  is  there  about  fifteen  feet  wide, 
think  I  have  taken  out  altogether  about  4,000  long  tons  ;  during  the  presei 
summer  I  have  taken  out  about  416  tons,  averaging  about  82  per  cent.  Last  yei 
I  got  out  about  300  tons  that  would  average  about  the  same  per  cent.  It  the 
realised  $13  delivered  at  Kingston.  This  year  for  the  68  tons  I  have  in  Kingstc 
and  what  I  have  here  I  have  been  offered  $14,  but  1  think  I  will  get  $15.  )^ 
have  good  facilities  for  shipping.  In  summer  we  haul  it  to  Eel  lake,  put  it  o 
scows  and  take  it  five  miles  of  the  distance  to  Kingston  that  way  ;  after  beir 
taken  off  the  scows  it  has  to  be  hauled  the  rest  of  the  way.  By  rail  they  char$ 
$10  a  car  from  Uarrowsmith  to  Kingston.  That  is  equal  to  a  dollar  a  ton,  and 
would  take  75  cents  a  ton  to  put  it  on  the  car  irom  the  mine.  My  team  hau 
about  4,6()0  or  4,800  lb.,  and  in  winter  they  often  haul  6,000  lbs.  In  this  way  « 
can  deliver  the  phosphate  at  Kingston  for  $1.25  per  ton.  Last  summer  vi 
employed  six  or  eight  lads  ;  we  don't  require  men  for  the  work.  We  drill  I 
steam,  and  there  are  two  men  to  attend  to  that.  We  have  a  boiler,  engine,  steal 
hoist  and  steam  drill.  In  summer  time  I  paid  the  men  $13  and  board,  and  ■! 
boys  $8  and  ^9.  They  will  not  clean  the  phosphate  properly  if  they  work  h 
contract.  1  have  only  one  helper  with  the  drill ;  my  son  runs  it.  We  do  n< 
timber  our  shaft,  as  I  do  not  think  it  is  needed  ;  it  is  a  perfectly  solid  rock,  an 
there  are  no  seams  in  it.  The  drifts  are  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  shaft.  There  i 
not  an  ounce  of  mica  in  a  hundred  tons  of  phosphate  with  us.  It  costs  about  $4 
ton  to  raise  the  phosphate  if  15  or  20  feet  deep,  and  it  does  not  make  an; 
difference  down  to  150  feet.  Working  at  20  or  30  feet  with  a  windlass  took  tw 
men  to  attend  to  the  windlass,  while  now  at  a  depth  of  115  feet  we  raise  the  bucke 
by  steam  and  it  costs  much  less.  A.  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  gives  us  all  th< 
steam  we  want  for  a  day,  and  I  get  the  wood  at  $1.25  a  cord.  I  can  deliver  thi 
phosphate  for  $4  a  ton  at  Kingston  from  the  deep  vein.  W^e  raise  about  tive  torn 
a  day.  We  have  dune  some  drifting  ;  south-west  we  have  gone  about  45  feet,  and 
north-east  about  the  same,  but  we  have  not  stoped  out  any  yet.  My  phosphate  i» 
print  ipally  green,  but  some  of  the  showings  are  red.  In  the  de»p  sUafc  it  is  all 
one  color.  In  the  other  showings  there  is  some  of  both  c.  luis.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  cn>ss  veins.  I  know  this  section  pretty  well.  There  is  an  immense  range  of 
phosphate  rocks  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  about  three  miles  wide  :  it  runs  about 
east  and  west.  I  think  Boyd  Smith's  location  is  ijbout  the  limit  to  the  west.  The 
range  extends  to  lake  Opinicon,  and  that  must  be  twenty  miles.  There  is 
phosphate  in  Bedfor.l,  but  the  country  has  not  been  prospected  except  here  and 
there.  It  is  in  Loughborough,  Storrington,  Oso,  Hinchinbrooke,  North  Burgett 
and  North  Crosby.  It  would  be  found  all  through  the  back  country  if  explored. 
In  quality  we  can  equal  that  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  There  is  a  good  deil 
taken  out  by  farmers  who  do  not  understand  anything  about  mining  ;  they  leave* 
great  deal  of  dirt  in  it,  and  that  has  G;iven  Ontario  phosphate  a  bad  name. 

Boyd  Smith — I  reside  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  am  interested  in  the  phosphate 
mines  at  Eagle  lake  and  St.  George  lake,  known  as  the  Blessington  mines.  The 
Englo  Uke  property  consists  of  lota  29  and  30  in  the  1st  concession  of  Hinchinbrooke, 
and  lot8  29  and  30  in  the  1st  of  Bedford.  The  St.  George  lake  property  conBisti 
ot  lot  6  in  the  1st  of  Oso.  The  area  of  the  Eagle  lake  property  is  between  800  and 
1,000  acres,  and  of  the  St.  George  lake  property  about  200  acres.  I  began  opera- 
tio!i8  nil  the  St.  George  lake  property  about  four  years  age,  and  on  the  Eagle  lake 
projiertv  about  two  years  ago.  From  Eagle  lake  I  have  taken  out  about  3,200 
ton-*,  and  from  the  St.  George  property  I  have  .shipped  about  1,000  tons.  The  out- 
put from  the  Eai^le  lake  property  this  year  has  been  1,200  tons.  I  have  worked 
the  St.  (ieor^e  lake  prop»  rty  this  year  about  three  months,  and  have  taken  out 
about  300  tons.  What  I  have  sold  has  averaged  me  $15  a  ton.  The  average  of 
my  phosphate  has  been  83,  85  and  86  per  cent.  My  shipments  to  England  lait 
year  averaged  H4  per  cent.  My  shipments  to  the  United  States  went  over  that. 
This  year  and  last  year  together  I  shipped  to  England  2,200  tons ;  the  balance 
went  to  the  States.  My  best  market  is  in  the  States.  That  is  partly  owing  to  n\J 
friends  being  there,  but  1  think  that  eventually  that  country  will  be  the  market  for 
Kingston  phosphates.  The  freight  to  Philadelphia  is  less  than  to  England,  while 
the  price  there  is  about  the  same.  The  market  in  the  States  is  growing  all  the 
tiln^^  Where  they  took  200  tons  the  first  year  they  took  600  the  second,  and  aie 
willing  to  take  1,000  this  year.  The  number  of  men  we  employ  varies.  Lait 
summer  we  had  about  80.       Now  we  are  working  37  on  the  St.  George  lake  pro 
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perty   and  about   12   at  Eagle  lake.      In   winter  we  can  only  work  in  the  deep 
l^ta.     We  pay  boys  75  cents,  muckers  $L,  and  other  men  from  91-10  to  91)^0,  ex- 
cept the   superintendeat,  who  gets  $'i  a  day.     The  phosphate  occurs  in  half  a  Occurrence  of 
doeen  lodes,  running  north-east  and  south-west  through  the  whole  of  these  four  '**®  phoephmta. 
lota,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.     The  width  across  the  belt  where  the  lodes 
occur  is  about  300  yards.     The  lodes  are  from  six  inches  to  six  feet,   and  are 
irregular,  running  in  pockets  and  chimneys.     We  have  made  about  twenty  open- 
ings at  liagle  lake,  the  greatest  depth  being  about  140  feet  ;  the  others  are  from 
i5  to  60  feet.     At  the  St.  George  lake  property  the  phosphate  occurs  like  seams  of 
coal  between  granite  and  limestone,  and  is  worked  like  a  quarry.      The  dip  is  very 
uniform,  at  40^.     On  the  Eagle  lake  property  there  is  a  good  deal  of  magnetic  iron. 

James  Bell — I  am   interested   iu  a  phosphate    property  in   the  township  of 
Stonrington.   I  have  a  mining  lease  from  the  Canada  company  of  82  acres,  acquired 
four  years  ago  this  fall.     The  first  mining  on  it  was  done  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
bj  K  man  named  Teeple.     I  put  on  a  steam  engine  and  a  steam  drill,  and  cut  the  working  a  deep 
AmU  over  again  to  admit  of  a  tramway  being  built.      1  have  sunk  to  a  depth  of  150  minelnStorring- 
feet  at  an  angle  of  45®.     The  hanging  wall  is  syenite.     The  vein  is  well  defined  all  ^'^* 
the  vra/  ,  it  pinched  in  several  places,  the  narrowest  being  about  a  foot  and  a  half, 
W  now  it  is  about  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  which  is  the  widest  it  has  been.      We  had 
ik  continuously  all  the  way  down  150  feet.     At  a  depth  of  160  feet  we  drifted  east 
ibont  75  feet,   and  the  widest  part  is  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  drift.     The  rock 
wa»  much  softer  and  easier  to  drill  down  below  ;  there  was  no  pyrites.  We  worked 
liboui  seven  months  last  year  and  the  year  previous,  and  took  out  about  400  tons.  Quality  of  phoc« 
We  commenced  work  this  -^ason,  but  our  buildings  were  burned  down  in  the  latter  phate. 
part  of  June.     The  general  character  of  the  phosphate  on  the  west  side  of  the 
^ent  was  green  mixed  with  red,  while  on  the  east  side  it  was  nearly  all  red. 
Some  of  our  phosphate  is  85  per  cent.     Our  analyses  of  it  would  average  80  per 
«nt    It  has  to  be  cobbed,  and  that  is  where  the  expense  comes  in,  as  there  is  some 
Wack  hornblende  with  it.     I  shipped  to   Hamburg  and  London  and  got  about  25  Markets. 
^tea  unit.     That  would  give  about  $20,  a  id  is   better  than  selling  in  Montreal. 
I  never  would  ship  to  consignees,  as  they  have  so  many  charges  that  it  would  be 
almost  as  well  to  sell  at  home.     I  sold  29  tons  in  the  American  market,  and  the  sale 
•itt  satisfactory  to  us.     My  idea  was  to  grind  the  phosphate  and  sell  it  in  bags.     I 
**iig3t  $20  a  ton  for  ground   phosphate  averaging  80  per  cent,  at  the  mill.     I  had 
*^nt  14  or  15  msn  employed  when  working  ;  they  were  all  miners,  and  about  six 
*  seven  wore  in  the  pit.     I  paid  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  day  to  miners,  but  to  tho  wag«L*° 
•figineer  and  fireman  I  paid  $1.50.     We  will  have  the  works  in  operation  soon 
^in. 

W.  H,  L.  Gordon — We  know  of  apatite  in  three  townships  in  Haliburton* 
^ere  is  a  very  fine  showing  in  Dysart.  We  had  some  of  it  analysed  here  and  in  phosphate  in 
^e  old  country.  It  proved  to  be  very  good  ;  the  old  country  analysis  was  the  Haiiburton. 
^her  of  the  two.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  vein  or  a  bed.  In  the  township  of 
Dudley  it  is  in  the  side  of  a  hiU,  and  appears  to  be  a  vein.  I  have  traced  it  myself 
Joite  a  distance.  It  occurs  in  lot  3  or  4  of  the  4th  concession.  On  an  island  in 
U>ng  lake,  exactly  east  of  that  deposit,  we  found  fine  specimens  of  phosphate  ; 
Ithink.it  continues  right  along.  The  Dysart  deposit  is  on  a  hill  within  400  yards 
<tf  the  railway. 

J.  Campbell—  I  found  some  phosphate  on  lot  6  in  the  10th  concession  of  Mon- 
mooth,  but  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  it.  Monmouth. 

James  Bell — I  am  registrar  of  the  south  riding  of  Lanark.     I  have  done  a  little 
prospecting  for  phosphate  and  mica.     Lots  7  and  8  in  the  7th  concession  of  Bur-  Phosphate  in 
^esB   were     opened     by    me     ten     years    ago,    but    nothing    more    than    small  Burgess. 
pits   were    put    down.      On     the     adjoining     lot    a     shaft     has    been    sunk  to 
%  depth   of    sixty    or    eighty    feet,    and  a   great    quantity    of    phosphate    has 
Wn  taken  out.       A  gentleman   from  London,  England,  worked  it  for  a  couple  of 
yean.     There  is  any  quantity  of   it  there.     My  impression  is  that  the  country  is 
^h  in  both  phosphate  and  mica,  but  I  think  the  best  lots  are  hel4  for  purposi^s  of 
ipecuUtion.     The  bulk  of  the  phosphate  has  been  taken  out  by  the  farmers  under  Methods  of 
tontract,  but   their   work   has  been  only  rooting  on  the  surface.      The   English  working  the 
tompanies    went  to  the  other  extreme,  sinking  shafts,  getting  steam  engines  and  iopo«to. 
jmtting  up  buildings  before  they  knew  whether  there  was  anything  to  justify  the 
oatlaj  or  not. 

W.  J,  Morris — Apatite  occurs  in   North   Burgess  in  gash  veins  and  deposits, 
ooe  cannot  call  them  real  beds.      There  is  no  regular  run  to  the  rocks  sufficient  to 
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follow  for  any  given  distance.      That  is  the  edge  of  the  disturbed  belt ;  the  vei 

'ui^orth  themselves  are  often   dislocated.      The  Matheson  deposit  on  lot  2,  in  the  8th 

1^   ^         Burgess  was  the  first  opened  in  Canada.       Work  was  commenced  on  that  lot  abc 

1865  or  1856,  and  has  been  continued  more  or  less  to  the  present  time.     Apatite 

bd  mUi«  also  found  on  the  north  shore  of  Bob's  lake  in  the  township  of  Bedford  ;    there 

'''^  a  true  vein  traced  about  800  feet,  opened  nearly  200  feet,  and  worked  to  a  depth  of 

feet.    The  walls  are  principally  pyroxene.    The  vein  when  I  saw  it  was  six  feet  wi 

and  a  mass  of  crystals  for  eight  feet  deep ;  it  widened  out  to  15  and  16  feet.    At  tim 

arsenical  iron  pyrites  gave  trouble.    The  finest  crystals  in  the  world  were  got  there  : 

got  one  that  wein^hed  1,000  lb.    I  have  seen  hundreds  of  crystals  weighing  from  50 

^JU****    100  lb.     In  loading  cars  we  have  had  to  break  every  crystal  with  the  hammer  1 

fear  they  utould  be  stolen  as  specimens.     These  crystals  were  found  in  the  first  f 

feet  of  depth.     On  the  walls  there  was  a  lining  of  a  kind  of  soapstone.     We  we 

not  bothered  with  calcspar  in  the  vein. 

WUliam  Davits — I  reside  in  Perth,  and  I  am  a  mining  superintendent.  I  ba 
been  in  this  vicinity  about  eighteen  years,  and  have  been  interested  in  minii 
development  all  that  time.  I  have  some  interest  in  property  from  twenty  to  thir 
miles  from  Perth,  but  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  phosphate  mining  in  this  di 
trict.  I  have  not  mined  any  phosphate  for  about  a  year  before  that  I  manage 
the  Anglo-Canadian  Phosphjite  Co.'s  mine  for  about  eight  or  nine  year, 
In  my  opinion  the  phosphate  occurs  in  pockets  running  lengthwise,  an 
the  same  way  down.  If  we  get  it  on  the  surface  and  it  plays  out  a 
KM  of  both  ends  we  will  get  it  ap:ain,  but  it  may  be  in  large  or  small  quantities 
■kt*.  The    walls    are    generally    granite     or    pyroxene,     and    there    is  a    good  (lea 

of  mica  mixed  with  it.  The  mica  is  generally  in  the  pyroxene,  which  fonni 
one  or  both  walls ;  sometimes  you  get  the  pyroxene  without  it.  Speakiofi 
generally,  granite  forms  one  wall  and  pyroxene  the  other.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  crystalline  limestone,  and  it  is  often  associated  with  the  phosphate. 
Sometimes  we  find  that  the  phosphate  and  the  limestone  are  mixed  up  in  the  vein 
very  largely.  We  don't  find  it  forming  a  wall,  but  chiefly  as  part  of  the  vein 
matter.  There  are  some  large  bands  of  crystalline  limestone  in  Burgess,  some  of 
which  are  rich  in  phosphate,  but  most  of  them  are  not.  There  are  deposits  at 
Otty  lak€  that  can  be  traced  for  half  a  mile.  The  contents  of  some  are  pure 
phosphate,  but  there  is  generally  a  slight  mixture  of  mica,  and  the  phosphate  is 
generally  associated  with  pyroxene.  Sometimes  it  is  full  of  small  lumps  of  black- 
jack ;  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  we  get  tourmaline  ;  and  sometimes  pyroxene  is 
mixed  with  it.  Limestone  is,  I  think,  the  most  common  mixture.  Occasionally 
we  find  iron  pyrites,  but  not  often.  The  largest  deposit  of  phosphate  I  have  wen 
in  this  district  is  a  vein  with  two  perfect  walls  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  phosphate, 
^^1^  pjrroxene,  mica  and  limestone.  The  walls  are  25  feet  apart.  It  is  on  the  east  half 
of  lot  13,  in  the  6th  concession  of  Burgess.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  McMartin  and  is  not 
being  worked  now.  There  are  two  pits  on  it,  one  60  feet  deep  and  the  other 
40  or  50  feet.  On  10  in  the  6th  of  Burgess  there  is  a  shaft  180  feet  deep, 
and  I  am  told  there  is  about  2^  feet  of  phosphate  still  in  the  bottom.  The  vein  in 
one  place  was  five  feet  wide,  but  it  pinched.  The  reason  work  stopped  was  hecause 
all  the  machinery  was  burned.  1  do  not  know  much  about  the  Ottawa  district,  but 
I  have  seen  specimens  from  there,  and  I  have  seen  phosphate  here  equal  to  anything 
MiwadU-  ^bey  get  there.  The  formation  in  the  Ottawa  district  is  altogether  different  from 
losphAta.  ours.  It  seems  to  occur  in  large  bunches  down  there  ;  here  they  are  smaller  and 
seem  very  like  veins.  There  are  more  of  them,  more  regular  and  smaller.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  the  rock  at  the  Quebec  mines,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  mica  and  pyroxene  ;  it  is  pretty  much  all  pyroxene  down 
there.  We  have  more  limestone  and  mica  here.  The  Quebec  phosphate  ii* 
I  think,  nearly  all  green,  while  most  of  the  phosphate  here  is  a  reddiih 
green  ;  it  is  mostly  colored  a  little.  There  is  some  here  as  hard  »■ 
granite.  The  purity  of  our  phosphate  depends  upon  the  mining.  By  propel 
^  mining  we  can  get  it  80  per  cent. ,  and  higher  if  we  wish.      Our  people  have  been 

more  careless,  and  the  Ottawa  district  has  got  a  better  name.  I  think  the  contraet 
system  is  to  blame.  I  think  the  prospects  as  to  the  quantity  here  are  as  good  ai 
they  ever  wore  ;  people  are  making  new  discoveries  all  the  time.  Within  5ie  laai 
two  or  three  years  prices  have  not  been  good.  Miners  are  satisfied  to  get  $12  a  toi 
for  80,  per  cent,  on  the  Rideau  canal  or  at  Perth.  It  would  cost  97  to  get  it  up 
and  then  the  carting  would  cost  according  to  the  length  of  the  haul.  Some  Q 
the  deposits  require  no  cobbing  at  all  ;  they  will  go  80  per  cent,  without  touchiii 
them.     In  the  ore  we  ship,  seconds  would  run  about  60  per  cent.  ;  they  are  aboi 
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one-third  of  the  whule.      I  do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  profitably  mined  to  a 

great  depth.       It   is  very   uncertain,    and  one  cannot  make  a  calculation   about 

going  down  ;  sometimes  lar^e  surface  showings  play  out  in  two  feet       We  never 

usea  diamond  drill,  and  I  don't  think  it   would   be  safe  to  depend  on  ;  it  might  ]^^P™J^°^f 

nsult  in  condenming  a  place  that  did  not  deserve  it.      Sometimes  the  veins  dip 

considerably  ;  sometimes  they  run  in  and  out ;  there  is  no  regular  dip  about  them  ; 

there  are  no  two  of  them  alike.      Sometimes  two  veins  join  below,  and  then  wo 

look  for  a  larger  bunch. 

George   McMartin — I   have   been   interested  in   mineral  development  in  the 
Perth  district  for  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  when  I  was  away. 
1  have  worked   both  phosphate  and  mica.      The  phosphate  properties  are  in  the  pe^^  fn  i^rth 
^h  and  6th  concessions  of   North  Burgess,  lots  4,  6,  G  and  7  in  the  5th,  also  8,  9  Burgess, 
tod  10  in  the  5th,  and  11  and  the  north-east  of  13  in  the  6th  ;  those  are  the  princi- 
pal ones.     The  phosphate  occurs  generally  in  veins  in  that  part  of  the  country.     In 
the  5th  concession  the  veins  are  well  defined  ;  they  run  north-east  and  south-west, 
lod  have  water  frontage  on  Otty  lake.     Some  dip,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  flat.     The 
wck  is  a  hard  grey  granite  and  the  walls  are  perfect  as  if  chiselled.    The  vein  matter  is  Occurrence  of 
pyroxene  and  mica,  but  occasionally  we  run  into  crystallised  calcspar.     The  veins  on®(5!ty1S,ke^ 
tte  from  eight  inches  to  three  feet  wide.     There  has  not  been  more  development 
wring  to  the  want  of  capital.     The  work  is  let  out  by  contnwit  ;  therefore  quantity 
iithe  object  with  the  men,  and  they  throw  in  dirt      I  am  speaking  of  one  lot  on 
the  Rideau  ;  there  are  twenty-two  veins  on  the  bank  of  the  Rideau  there,  but  only 
Wo  of  them  are  three  feet  wide.      Some  of  the  veins  small  on  the  surface  widen, 
while  other  times  those  that  are   wide   on   the   surface   pinch  out.     It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  a  vein  will  do  farther  than  one  sees  it.    One  of  the  reasons  why 
they  Have  not  been  worked  is,  1  think,  because  they  are  in  veins  and  there  is  so  much 
dead  ground  they  could  not  be  worked  to  any  depth.      If  the  vein  kept  perfectly 
pare  and  three  feet  wide  it  could  be  made  to  pay,  but  not  at  the  present  price.    To 
BJeet  all  markets  it  would  take  a  six-foot  vein  for  profitable  working.       Our  phos-  Narrow  veins 
I^tes  here  are  very  pure,  but  at  the  present  price  these  thin  veins  could  not  be  not  profitable. 
Hade  to  pay.     We  have  many   wide  veins   on   other  lots,  generally  in  calcspar. 
They  are  from  10  to  25  feet  wide,  but  are  not  pure  phosphate  crystals  ;  there  is  a 
BJod  deal  of  calcspar.     These  have  not  been   followed   to  any  depth.     We  went 
down  about  fifty  feet  on  two  of   the   narrow   veins  ;  the  phosphate  gave  out  at  a 
depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  but  we  struck  it  again  before  we  got  down  to  fifty  feet. 
On  the  north-east  half  lot  13  in  the  6th  concession  the  walls  are  perfect  and  about  26 
feet  apart.      The  intervening  space   is   filled   up   with   calcspar,  phosphate   and 
nrroxene.       Such  veins  could  be  worked  at  $7  a  ton.      Taking  the  vein  as  it  goes, 
without  cleaning  it  at  all,  it  would  go   about   50  per  cent,  phosphate  ;  in  many 
pbces  it  would  yield  80  per  cent. ,  but  50  per  cent .  is  about  the  average.      The 
present   price    would    not   pay  to  do  deep   mining,  on  account   of  the   narrow- 
B««   of    the    deposits.       Then    again    we    can*t   sell   it  all   here ;  the  quantity 
tiken  out  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the   buyers  to   come.      A  man  near  me  has 
^enty  tons,  but  he  cannot  sell  it ;  if  he  had  a  cargo  perhaps  he  could  dispose  of  it, 
liQtnow  he  has  to  hold  it. 

Robert  0.  Adams — My  residence  is  Montreal. and  I  am  managing  director  of  the 
^o-Canadian  Phosphate  company,  of  Liverpool,  England.     The  company  was  xnirlo-Canadlan 
otgaoiaed  two  years  ago  last  summer  ;  the  chairman  is  Sir  John  Morris  of  London,  phosphate  ccm- 
^  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Brainerd   Radcliffe  of  Liverpool.     The  subscribed  capital  V^y- 
iKjibout  $140,000,  and  is  all  paid  up.     I  have  been  interested  in  apatite  mining  in 
^  country  about  eleven  years,  largely  in  the   townships  of  North  Burgess  and 
Bedford,  and  also  in  Ottawa  county,  Quebec.     Our  company  has  acquired  all  the 
ies  I  originally  owned,  and  some  others  close  to  them.     Those  in  North 
are  in  the  6th  to  the  9th  concessions,  and  comprise  3, 160  acres.     The  ^opertles  of 
property  consists  of  a  mining   lease  of  some  600  acres,  near  Bob's  lake.     ®  co^ipany. 
fening  commenced  as  soon  as  the  company  was  organised  ;  they  continued  the 
^ork  I  had   been  doing  and  enlarged  it.      We  attempted  deep  work,  with   com-  Mining  opera- 
ptMied  air,  but  it  was  not  successful.     The  seams  were  not  sufficiently  continuous  ^^°"- 
to  wimnt  that  kind  of  work  ;  they  would  get  small  at  times,  but  they  did  not  give 
^    We  found   the  work  was  more  expensive  by  machinery,  and  we  therefore 
We  gone  back  to  the  old  method.     We  are  down  100  feet  on  lot  5,  in  the  8th  of 
Knth  BargCMEHi,  upon  a  vein  across  the  strata,  and  there  is  another  shaft  abdut  80  ginkinfupon 
eet  on  a  vein  at  right  angles  to  the  first.     As  we  went  down  the  vein  that  ran  two  vdns  to 
lerosf  the    strata    we    noticed    a    considerable    difference    in    the    phosphate,  depths  of  80  and 
Et    turned    largely    into    sugar    phosphate,     and    our    analyses    were    much 
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higher,  so  much  so  as  to  surprise  us.  The  phosphate  that  we  usually 
estimated  at  80  per  cent,  analysed  86  per  cent. ;  while  what  I  laid  aside  for 
75  per  cent,  went  81  per  cent.  At  a  depth  of  100  feet  it  improved  in  quality,  and 
I  have  no  reason  >  o  suppose  it  would  pinch  out.  We  did  some  drift  ng,  and  found 
the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  shaft.  We  opened  on  the  length  of  the  vein  in 
the  shaft,  and  have  worked  at  least  100  feet.  There  are  perhaps  200  or  3i)0 
Htt^e  pits  on  this  property  in  North  Burgess.     My  impression  is   unfavorable  to 

tyof     the  use  of  machinery,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gangue  rock  in  that  district  is  apt 

^^  to  be  barren,  while  in  the  Quebec  district  the  whole  rock  will  be  honeycombed 
with  phosphate.  In  this  locality  it  is  more  confined  to  veins.  The  average  width 
of  the  veins,  I  think,  is  between  two  and  three  feet,  the  widest  bein<{  about  seven 
feet.  Veins  seven  feet  wide  were  found  last  year  ;  they  pinched  out,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  come  in  a^ain.  I  believe  a  very  large  quantity  of  apatite  is  to 
be  found  in  this  region.  The  great  diiiiculty  is  the  irregularity  of  the  deposits. 
Last  yt*ar  we  took  out  from  800  to  1,000  tons,  and  the  largest  yearns  work  upon  that 
property  has  been  about  1,000  tons.  This  year,  so  far,  we  have  taken  out  between 
600  and  600  tons.     We  employ  from  15  to  30  men.     I  think  the  contract  system  is 

and  the  better,  and  we  have  now  gone  back  to  it.  It  is  much  better  in  many  respects, 
owing  to  the  deposits  being  so  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  to  superintend  the  men. 
The  objection  to  the  contract  system  is  that  the  quality  is  apt  to  be  less  gtxjd,  and  the 
work  requires  careful  watching.  When  working  by  the  diy  we  paid  ^1.25,  and  by 
the  contract  36  a  ton.  It  varies,  of  course,  with  the  depth.  For  surface  work  we 
were  paying  84.50  a  ton  ;  at  a  depth  of  70  or  80  feet  I  paid  about  $5.50.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  men  to  work  at  a  depth,  and  when  they  get  to  about  30  feet  they 
seek  for  a  new  pit.  When  they  follow  a  vein  they  just  gouge  the  mineral  out,-  and 
when  we  come  to  work  it  again  we  have  to  do  some  dead  work  to  get  it  fit  for 

I  ***®  working.  Our  market  is  in  En£;land  and  Germany.  Germany  is  the  best  market 
for  the  very  high  qualities,  but  the  ordinary  grades  find  the  best  sale  in  England. 
My  average  from  the  North  Burgess  mines  ha^  been  about  79  per  cent. — from  74  to 
84  per  cent.  One  year  by  contract  it  averaged  70  per  cent. ;  that  is  a  high  average 
for  contract.  We  make  75  per  cent,  the  minimum.  The  price  at  present  at 
Montreal  is  about  $12  a  ton  for  7>>  per  cent,  phosphate.  There  has  been  a  ureat 
decline.  Formerly  we  got  I  s.  3d.  a  unit  for  70  per  cent  ,  but  the  price  now  is  H^d. ;  84 
per  cent,  phosphates  would  be  worth  $18  per  ton  in  Montreal  now.  Some  years  ago 

rohaU.  i**  ^*®  worth  $23  or  $24  a  ton.  I  th  nk  superphosphate  can  be  manufactured  here. 
The  only  difference  is  as  to  the  supply  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  I  think  there  is  so 
much  iron  pyrites  in  the  country  that  a  place  could  be  found  for  treating  it.  I 
think  that  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  other  countries  the  demand  for 
superphosphates  is  bound  to  increase.     They  are  largely  used  in  the  States.     The 

rican     trade  is  opening    up  in  that  country  and  there  is  a  great   demand  for  our  product, 
but  principally  for  the  lower  grades.     I  think  the  reason  they  take  the  lower  grades 
is  because  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Carolina  phosphate,  which 
contains  only  about  54  per  cent.,  and  they  have  not  had  any  experience  with  high 
grade  phosphates.     I  do  not  see  why  the  manufacturing  of  superphosphates  should 
not  be  profitably  carried  on  here.      [  have  experimented  myself  in  my  garden  at 
Montreal  with  raw  phosphate.     The  effect  on  some  of  the  roots  and  plants  was 
wonderful  the  first  year,  and  I  think  it  affected  the  crop  the  following  year.     Thfe 
matter  of  the  American  market,  however,  is  a  very  important  one,  as  also  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  phosphate  at  home  ;  the  good  effects  arising  from  its 
use  in  other  countries  show  that  it  is  of  great  value  to  farmers.     The  supply  of 
Carolina  phosphates  is  plentiful,  and  this  year  they  are  taking  out  more  than  eveT*, 
but  the  output  of  half  a  million  tons  yearly  must  in  time  exhaust  the  supplies.       T 

ly.        don't  think  the  quantity  in  this  district  is  as  great  as  in  the  province  of  Quebec  ;    I 
am  speaknig  of  North  Burgess.     It  is  not  found  in  as  lar>;e  single  deposits  as  in  the 
few  highly  successful  mines  in  Quebec  ;  but  with  those  exceptions  I  would  say  it  is 
•  in  as  good  ([uautities.      It  is  not  on  the  average  quite  so  high  in  quality  as  the 
phosphate  from  the  Lievre  district.       It  is  all  very  similar  throughout  the  whole 
district  from  North  Elmsley  through  into  the  townships  of  Sydenham  and  Longh- 

y^        borough.     The  most  productive  work  has  been  done  in  the  section  near  Otty  lake, 

•  dif*  some  15,000  tons  having  been  produced  from  those  lots  alone.  It  also  occurs  in 
Bedford,  Hichinbrooke,  8torrington  and  North  Crosby.  I  am  now  working  also  at 
Bob's  lake,  in  the  township  of  Bedford,  Frontenac  county.  The  deposits  there  are 
remarkaMe  in  character,  and  consist  largely  of  crystals  occurring  in  soft  rock, » 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  taken  out  with  the  pick  and  shovel  without  the  use  of 
explosives.     I  am  working  there  on  contract,  and  for  the  last  two  months  the  men 
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have  been  taking  out  double  the  usual  quantity  per  man,  and  they  are  makiug  as  -n^^  g^i,.,  l^, 

much  as  $i.d<>  a  day  at  the  present  time.     The  percentage  is  very  high.     It  is  all  mines. 

over  80  per  cent.,  and  a  great  deal  contains  92  {ler  cent.,  being  crystals,  but  the 

average  would  be  what  I  have  stated.     The  veins  are  small  and  numerous,  varying 

in  width  from  one  to  three  feec  ;  they  mostly  run  north-west  and  south-east — that 

ii  across  the  stratification.     As  a  rute  1  think  they  run  parallel.     A  great  number 

of  the  veins  are  being  opened  now.     Tht)  country  to  the  north  has  been  explored 

for  apatite  lately  and  I  have  h-ard  of    some  openinus  but  none  have  been  worked  E^jpi^j^n-  f^^ 

eontinuoiisly.     1  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  as  good  there  as  elsewhere.     I  phosphate. 

think  the  country  has  been  pretty  well  run  over  by  pi-ospectors,  but  a  great  deal  of 

it  it  thick  bush,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  its  character.  The  characteristics 

are  about  the  same,  I  think,  as  in  North  Burgess.     We  have  less  cobbing  work  than 

they  have  in  Quebec,  but  on   the  other  hand  less  productive  rock,  the  phosphate 

being  in  distinct  seams.       The  country  rock  at  Bob's  lake  is  pyroxeue.     At  North 

Burgess  there  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  pyroxene,  limestone  and  quart?  rocks. 

The  quartz  occurs  in  Urge  beds  and  veins.     Some  of  it  is  said  to  be  auriferous.   We  q^rtSr"** 

have  had  analyses  as  high  as  92  i  to  the  ton  from  some  quartz  from  North  Burgess. 

I  have  been  assaying  a  good  many  specimens  myself,  and  1  found  gold,  but  none  in 

appreciable  quantities.     The  rock   is  principally  pyroxene,  but   there   is  a  large 

quantity  of   dark  amber-colored   mica  which   has  little    commercial   value.     The 

reason  machinery  did  not  succeed  was  because  the  seams  were  too  small,  and  we 

had  to  cut  a  larger  space  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  the  drills.     On  account  •  f  the 

amount  of  work  it  is  not  a-*  cheap  to   use  machinery  in  small  veins.     I  refer  to 

compressors  and  drills  ;  of  course  we  use  hoisting  machinery.     We  have  done  very 

little  drifting  ;  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  wasted  hoisting  water.     If  the  mining  Economy  in 

were  done  by  hand  and  the  hoisting  and  pumping  by  steam  they  could  succeed  working  the 

better.     We  generally  employ  in  one  pit  a  gang  of  four  or  five  men.     One-fifth  of  ™*"®"' 

a  ton  a  man  is  generally  considered  about  the  average  work.     Five  men  will  take 

out  about  a  ton  a  day  where  thny  are  at  all  successful.     I  should  say  that  the 

deposits  never  run  out ;  they  pinch  for  a  space  and  then  come  in  again.     I  think 

they  are  persistent,  but  vary  in  size.     The  only  reason  for  not  going  deeper  is  the 

cost  ;  it  is  more  economical  to  g<>  to  another  place.     When  the  price  was  high  a 

sreat  deal  of  the  phosphate  was  taken  out  by  farmers  themselves,  and  they  still 

take  out  a  little,  but  I  do'nt  think  they  mine  intelligently. 

B.  T.  A.  BtU — I  am  a  journalist  and  editor  of  the  Mining  Review.  I  have 
taken  an  interest  in  mining  for  several  years,  and  have  been  directly  connected  with 
it  for  two  years.  During  that  time  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  investt  d  in  our  mines,  a  larger  number  of  men  have  been  employed, 
and  I  think  the  o  .tput  of  ore  has  sttadily  increased.  I  am  referring  now  to  phos-  impressions  of 
phate  mining,  which  is  the  principal  mining  interest  of  this  vicinity.  I  have  not  ^"**'***  nalnet. 
itad  an  opportunity  of  visiting  mines  along  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway 
jet,  but  have  some  fine  specimens  of  their  ore  and  know  what  is  going  on  at  the 
mines.  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  Boyd  Smith's  mine,  the  specimens  from 
vkich  are  quite  equal  to  any  from  the  Quebec  side.  Fronk  Sydenham  I  have  speci- 
mens that  1  think  would  go  90  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  phos- 
phate from  the  Kingston  district  should  not  be  equal  in  quality  to  that  from  Quebec. 
In  the  Perth  district  there  are  large  surface  showings,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
jet  to  what  extent  the  veins  continue.  In  the  Ottawa  valley  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  deeper  the  veins  are  followeil  the  better  and  purer  the  ir^ineral  becomes. 
At  the  Foxton  mine,  near  ^ydenham,  at  a  depth  of  115  feet  the  vein  is  from  8  to  16 
feet  wide  and  improves  as  it  goes  down.  Last  year  it  is  estimated  23,69)  tons  of  ph^Sii 
phosphate  were  mined  and  shipped  from  Canada — from  the  Ottawa  district  18,965 
torn,  and  4,735  tons  from  the  Ontario  district.  The  amount  from  the  Ottawa 
diitrict  I  got  from  the  way-bills.  The  exports  are  however  less  than  last  year  on 
Aoeount  of  difficulties  in  sending  down  the  mineral  on  the  Lievre  river  and  the 
Qnniually  high  ocean  freights.  Large  quantities  are  held  over  till  next  season. 
There  is  some  talk  of  establishing  fertiliser  works  here.  The  great  difficulty  has  JJSuJtwI*"  **' 
heen  to  procure  sulphuric  acid  ;  now,  however,  tests  have  been  made  at  Capelton 
hyO.  H.  Nicolls  &  Co.,  a'ld  it  is  believed  the  experiments  have  been  successful. 
The  demand  for  our  phosphate  in  the  United  States  is  increasing.  Taking  the  unlSuld'BUttML 
figures  as  given  by  the  American  consul  f"r  this  district,  1  find  that  in  1884  our 
•lies  to  that  country  were  nil  ;  in  1885,  W76  ;  in  1H86,  $1,106  ;  in  1887,  $5,467  ; 
io  18HH,  $12,000.  That  was  all  second  class  ground  ph(«phate.  I  believe  if  the 
figures  were  obtained  from  the  Perth  and  Kingston  districts  these  figures  would  be 
▼eiy  much  increased.     Those  I  have  given  are  for  the  Ottawa  district  alone.     The 
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freights  from  Kingston  are  of  course  very  much  less  than  from  here,  and  very  muck 
'less  than  phosphate  can  be  shipped  from  Carolina  to  Buffiilo,  Chicago  and  other 
lake  |K>ints.     Our  phosphates  are  about  30  per  cent,  higher  tban  the  Carolina  phos- 
phate,  too. 

William  A.  Allan — I  have  been  interested  in  mining  matters  for  about  thirteen 
years,  mainly  in  connection  with  phosphate  and  mica.     DuriDg  that  time  the  only 
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depth,  at  least  that  is  my  experience.     There  have,  however,  been  exceptions  to* 
that  rule  ;  at  the  Blackburn  deposit  tbey  have  gone  down  80  or  90  feet,  and  there 
is  a  large  showing,  but  that  is  exceptional.    We  look  for  phosphate  in  the  pyroxene 
masses,  as  it  is  the  most  common  associate  of  the  apatite  deposits.     In  the  town- 
ships  of  Buckingham  and  Portland  the  phosphate  occurs  altogether  in  the  pyroxene 
rocK,  with  occasionally  hornblende,   calcspar,  scapolite  and  little  dykes  of  granite. 
The  dyke  is  not  more  than  from  thr<  e  to  six  inches  wide,  and  on  both  sides  of  it 
we  find  phosphate.  In  Wakefield  a  great  deal  of  the  phosphate  is  red  ;  in  Templet  >n 
there    is  red    and    green ;  in    other    places    it    is    mostly    gi*een.      I  have  not 
seen    any    variation    in    color    caused    by    veins    running    in     different    direc- 
tions.       Some    of    the    phosphate    veins    are    very    pure  ;     in     others     there 
is    a    considerable     quantity     of     black     mica.        Pyroxene     veins     occur     in 
interlaminated  bedded  masses,  and  in  what  is  called  bastard  granite  ;  it  is  not  aa 
hard  as  granite,  it  is  a  rock  one  can  cut  with  a  knife.     Phosphate-bearing  pyroxene 
occurs  principally  in  bands,  which  are  sometimes  dioritic.     As  a  rule  the  bands  are 
seldom  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  leet  wide,  except  in  places.     The  pyroxene  is  of 
difierent  colors  ;  in  some  instances  it  is  very  dark,  at   other  times  it  is  of  a  much 
lighter  shade,  and  in  some  instances  it  very  much  resembles  the  apatite  itself.     A 
Mr.  Garrett  some  years  ago  mined*more  than  600  tons  of  pyroxene,  thinking  it  waa 
apatite.     I  have  not  examined  the  phosphate  district  of  Ontario  to  any  extent.     I 
operated  in  the  Perth  district,  in  Loughborough  and  Burgess,  for  a  couple  of  years^ 
but  found  I  could  not  work  with  a  profit  as  the  deposits  were  too  shallow  and 
small ;  they  were   principally  associated  with  limestone  and  did  not  hold  out.     I 
bought  the  Pixley  property  in  that  district,  and  took  out  about  200  ton«,  and  then 
sold  it.     One  of  my  best  men  made  for  me  a  report  of  a  property  in  the  Sharbot 
lake  district,  and  it  was  not  favorable.       I  have  had  men  exploring  all  through  the 
TheSharbot  lake  Kingston  and  Perth  districts,  and  they  never  discovered  anything  that  I  would 
dUtriot.  consider  equal  to  the  deposits  in  the  Buckingham  district ;  it  is  apt  to  be  more 

pockety  there.     The  Ontario  phosphates  do  not  often  go  over  80  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  would  be  about  76  per  cent. ;  they  range  from  60  to  80  per  cent.  If  shipped 
clean  and  carefully  separated  it  would  go  from  76  to  80  per  cent. ,  and  some  might 
go  as  high  a  4  82  and  85  percent.     The  highest  shipment  from  the  Little  Rapida 
mine  was  174  tons,  83.60  per  cent.;  that  was  the  highest  from  Canada,  and  waa 
equal  to  $19.^0  a  ton  in* Montreal  at  last  season's  price.     A  shipment  of  172  tons 
went  84.84  per  cent. ;  that  was  equal  to  $18.80  in  Montreal.     The  best  market  for 
high  grade  ore  is  Hamburg,  bu  twe  have  to  guarantee  80  per  cent.     We  shipped 
some  of  the  first  quality  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  I  thmk  the  net  results  weie 
about  the  same,  as  we  get  much  lower  freight  rates  to  Liverpool  than  to  Hamburg. 
The  output  from  the  mines  is  increasing  every  year  a  little,  but  not  very  much.  At 
Buckingham  they  grind  some  of  the  60  per  cent,  phosphate,  and  it  is  shipped  in 
bags  and  sold  in  Chicago.     It  is  a  mere  experiment,  and  I  don't  know  what  they 
get  for  it.     The  freight  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  averages  from  28.  6d  to  It's., 
and  to  Hamburg  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  The  commission  charges  are  not  very  heavy,  from 
60  to  75  cents  a  ton  will  cover  all  charges   The  commission  for  selling  it  in  London 
is  2^   per  cent.,  the   weighing  costs   Is.    a  ton,  examining  10s.  6<L  a  shipment, 
analysis  (of  which  the  seller  pays  half  and  the  buyer  half)  from  £2  to  £3.     There 
are  some  other  charges,  but  taken  roughly  after  it  leaves  Montreal  2s.  6d.  a  ton 
will  pay  all  other  expenses  nbove  freight.     I  think  most  of  the  ore  is  shipped  at  an 
average  freight  of  about  5s.  •  r  Gs.  per  ton.     The  advance  in  ocean  freight  rates 
generally  occurs  late  in  the  season,  when  grain  begins  to  move.    Taking  all  charges, 
it  amounts  to  about  $4  from  the  mine,  and  that  leaves  a  fair  profit  for  the  miner. 
In  Buckingham  wages  are  about  the  same  as  in  Ontario.     Ordinary  miners  get 
Warn  in  Buek-   from  $20  to  $25  a  month  and  board.     We  give  good  steam  drillers  $1 .60  a  day  and 
^■fBam.  board  ;  good  ordinary  hand  drillers  $1.10  and  board  ;  ordinary  miners  an  i  laborers, 

$18,  $20  and  $21  a  month  and  board.     Machinery  is  very  extensively  used.     At 
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little  Rapids  the  vein  will  average  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  five  to  six  (eet.      ^^  %y    i^ 

MDchea  and  widens  again,  but  it  is  continuous  throughout.     The  greatest  depth  we  ^uJbcc  min«s. 

kire  reached  is  210  feet.     At  the  North  Star  mine  they  have  sunk  to  a  depth  of 

6K0  feet,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the  width  of  the  vein  there.     It  has  been  traced  on 

tbe  surface  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  outcroppings  appear  here  and 

tliere. 

Robert  J,  Brodie — The  Standard  Fertiliser  and  Chemical  company  of  which  I 
im  preaident  was  organised  a  little  over  three  years  ago.     The  capital  is  1^50,000  g^^^j^.  p^j^ 
and  half  is  paid  up  ;  it  is  all  Canadian  capital.      I  started  the  work  originally  my-  superphotphat* 
idf  about  nine  years  ago.     The  most  expensive  part  of  our  plant  is  the  sulphuric  >vorkf. 
acid  chambers.     We  have  machinery  for  grinding  and  mixing  ;  we  have  drying 
kilns,  sifting  machinery  and  vats — all  the  machinery  that  is  requisite.     We  make 
our  own  sulphuric  acid  from  brimstone,  most  of  which  comes  from  Sicily,  but  we 
oocaaionally  get  some  from  Japan.     It  used  t«>  come  over  frc»m  Japan  as  ballast, 
Vot  of  late  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  the  trade  of  that 
eountiy  and  very  little  comes  that  way  now.     It  is  as  good  as  pyrites,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out  it  is  more  economical.     The  brimstone  costs  us  about  one  cent  per 
puood  at  the  works,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  sometimes ;  we  buy  by  the  long  ton  and 
pay  $23  a  t^n.  To  manufacture  the  superphosphate  we  grind  the  apatite  very  tine,  from  process  of 
wto  120  mesh.    It  is  ground  with  buhrrstones  and  then  we  air-float  it.  It  is  let  fall  past  manufacture. 
tke  suction  chamber  where  it  is  drawn  in,  the  coarse  stuff  falling  down  and  being 
{ot  through  the  mill  again.     We  can  regulate  the  power  of  the  suction  and  so  get 
s-y  requmd  fineness.     After  it  is  ground  we  measure  the  charge  for  the  mixer  ;  we 
■Hssore  also  the  exact  quantity  of  acid  and  run  the  two  in  the  mixer.     After  it  is 
mixed  we  run  it  into  an  air  ti:fht  bin  which  is  supplied  with  a  wooden  funnel  to 
nek  up  the  hydrofluoric  acid  gas.     This  gas  is  very  dangerous,  and  the  want  of  a 
fniDel  caused  loss  of  life  in  Chicago  recently.     When  it  comes  into  the  bin  it  is 
about  the  consistency  of  porridge,  but  inside  ot  twenty-four  hours  it  is  dry  and  hard. 
It  is  broken  up  then  and  U  ready  for  the  market.    That  makes  the  superphosphate. 
To  make  different  kinds  of  fertiliser  we  mix  it  with  ammonia,  potash,  etc.     We 
■ake  five  grades,  the  Fruit-tree  fertiliser,  the  Peach-tree  fertiliser,  No.  1,  Standard, 
^tad  Special,  besides  which  we  sell  a  little  of  the  raw  phosphate.     The  quantity  we 
■aaulacture  varies  ;  last  year  we  made  about  300  tons  ;  before  that  it  was  a  little  j^^  increasinr 
j  km.    The  demand  is  increasing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  could  sell  a  thousand  tons  demand  for 
til  ve  could  make  it.     We  generally  have  more  than  the  farmers  want  in  the  fall,  fertilisers. 
|kt  tlus  year  we  had  not  one-tenth  of  what  they  wanted.     I  think  this  year  we  will 
■Ue  about  500  tons.     We  buy  our  stock  and  have  to  pay  cash  for  it.     Farmers 
tte  recognising  the  merits  of  it,  and  last  year  we  sold  it  to  old  customers  without 
|kri])g  to  advertise  at  all ;  they  sent  in  their  orders  almost  without  solicitation.    We 
"quite  a  lot  to  fruit  growers  in  the  Niagara  district.     We  sell  quite  a  lotto 
[%uket  gardeners,  too.     The   principal  district  where  farmers  take  it  is  in  the 
[bitem  Townships,  Quebec.     The  reason  of  that  is  because  we  worked  it  up  there 
hue  than  anywhere  else.     We  have  never  tried  to  sell  it  amongst  the  farmers  in 
[^  western  part  of  Ontario  at  all ;  we  have  never  had  enough  mnde.     Experiments 
[we  been  made  with  the  raw  phosphate  ;  I  supplied  quite  a  lot  of  the  finest  ground 
jk>  fanners,  but  they  said  they  could  not  see  any  difierence  on  account  of  u^ing  it.  They  Raw  apatite. 
I  ^  not  actually  weigh  the  grain,  but  they  could  not  see  any  difference ;  while  using  the 
I  t^terphosphates  they  could  see  the  difierence.    As  far  as  I  know  no  good  has  resulted 
^^oa  the  use  of  the  ground  apatite.     I  have  never  yet  sold  a  bag  of  raw  a  second 
I  tsiie  to  the  same  man.     We  went  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  to  got  farmers  to  try  it ; 
^  sent  out  fully  $100  worth  of  the  raw  ground.     The  only  condition  was  that  they 
^ifconld  report  to  us  the  result.     We  got  them  t)  sign  an  agreement  that  they  would 
IbI  OS  know  the  result,  but  only  a  few  did  do  so,  and  the  result  so  far  as  ascertained 
I  have  stated.     The  reason  more  fertilisers  have  net  been  used  is  on  account 
i€the  agricultural  depression.     If  times  improved  more  of  our  fertilisers  would  be 
■Md,  judging  from  the  increase  in  the  demand  this  fall  owing  to  the  higher  price  of 
kt.     Our  prices  are,    Superphospha' e  $i6   a   ton,    No.  I  $32,    Standard  $35, 
♦40,  Fruit-tree  $40.     About  seven-eighths  of  our  whole  output  is  Special 
Standard  ;  it  seUs  for  $35  and  $40  and  gives  the  best  results.     We  sell  very 
le  saperphosphate  alone  ;  we  sold  a  couple  of  car  loads  for  sugar  beets.     Our 
tput  last  year  in  value  was  of  fertilisers  about  $10,000  and   of  acid  phosphate 
r,000,  making  a  total  of  $17,000.     We  make  acid  phosphate  from  the  purest  green  ^^i^j  phosphate. 
iphate.       We  select  it  very  carefully  by  hand  and    make  it  into  suporphos- 
then  we  leach  off  the  soluble  acid  phosphate  from  the  superphosphate  which 
the  liquid  acid  phosphate.     To  make  the  dry  acid  we  concentrate  it  in  enamel 
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kettles.  When  it  is  evaporated  down  to  a  syrupy  or  pasty  mass  we  mix  it  w 
starch  ;  then  we  dry  and  grind  it ;  that  is  the  whole  process.  It  ift  used  a 
substitute  for  cream  of  tartar  We  make  about  260  lb.  a  day.  We  will  aven 
that  t  roughout  this  year.  Our  market  is  in  Canada.  The  acid  phosphate  thai 
supplied  at  a  dollar  a  bott'e  could  be  supplied  with  a  large  profit  at  7  cents  a  bott 
We  cou  d  sell  acid  phosphate  by  the  pound  at  7  cents  m  iking  it  with  terra  alba.  I 
the  best  grade  should  be  10  or  12  cents  ;  our  best  gra  le  is  12  cents.  I  an 
Superphosphate  gra  luate  of  the  Magill  O^Uege  of  Sc'ence  and  do  my  own  analysing.  Every  Janui 
M  a  fertiliner.  ^^  (^^j^^  samples  to  the  chief  analysist  of  the  Internal  Revenue  at  Ottawa,  and  y 
will  find  ttiat  our  produce  has  been  up  to  sample  in  every  instance.  We  make  s 
phate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda  ;  it  is  used  in  the  glass  works  at  Montreal.  > 
do  not  make  ni  ric  acid  for  sale  ;  we  use  it  for  makmg  sulphuric  acid  Farm( 
say  that  250  or  30  )  lb.  of  our  fertilisers  will  have  the  same  effect  as  '20  or  25  d^ul 
loads  of  well  rotted  manure,  and  they  claim  that  the  effects  are  seen  for  two  or  thr 
years.  We  recommend  350  or  400  lb.  to  the  acre,  and  market  gardeners  put  • 
from  KK)  to  1.000  lb.  For  spring  crops  it  is  better  to  put  it  on  in  the  spring 
is  better  suited  for  clay  and  loam  8(|ils ;  in  some  lime  soils  it  does  very  weU,  b 
then  it  is  (]uite  {X)ssible  that  it  is  the  potash  and  ammonia  that  are  doing  the  i^oc 
When  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid  the  phosphate  gives  up  two  of  lime  but  woi 
give  up  the  third,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  when  it  is  put  on  lime  soil  it  w. 

teriaia  ^^*^  "I*  ^^^  "^  ^^"^®  ^^^  ^^  *'^®  ®^^^  ^'^^  ^^  back  into  the  original  form.  71 
ammonia  in  a  ron  of  Special  costs  us  $11.  We  import  the  potash  from  Germany 
we  also  imp  rt  some  ammonia  and  get  some  here.  The  apatite  we  get  someiioM 
between  here  and  Kingston,  sometimes  from  lake  Pelican  in  Burgess,  and  some 
times  from  i^uckingham.  The  apatite  of  this  region  is  about  the  same  as  tha 
from  Buckingliam.  1  got  some  small  lots  from  tnis  section  that  I  thought  pure 
tliAii  any  1  >jot  below  ;  it  seemed  to  be  very  dense.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  uiik* 
acid  fro  ••  pure  pyrites  at  $10  a  ton.  It  would  require  more  chamber  (»pace,  am 
the  chamber  would  not  last  as  long,  not  more  than  half  as  long,  as  using  brimstone 
It  would  also  cost  more  to  attend  to  it,  but  now  a  boy  looks  iSter  ours  at  60  cent 
a  day.  If  we  were  burning  pyrites  we  would  require  the  service  of  a  man  t 
see  that  it  was  burning  properly.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  cost  now  to  bu; 
the  8uli)hiiric  acid.  Some  three  years  ago  we  bought  s<»me  at  Brockville  and  itcos 
u-*  abtmt  two  cints  a  pound.  Now  ic  costs  ur  to  manufacture  it  about  70  cents  p« 
100  ib.  ;  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  concentrated  acid,  but  we  do  not  concentrate 
If  we  bought  it.  it  would  cost  us  about  $2,  whereas  we  make  it  now  for  70  cents 
We  use  some  6 '»  per  cent,  phosphate  ;  that  coats  us  about  98  at  the  mine,  and  tin 
freight  is  about  $1,  making  with  the  cartage  about  $9.30  at  the  works  We  wil 
not  teke  any  r  him;  under  that.  We  have  to  get  a  grade  that  will  makeacertaii 
percentage  of  soluble,  and  if  it  goes  under  G5  per  cent,  it  will  not  answer;  if  we  gel 
a  str.n  ger  grade  of  phosphate  we  have  to  fill  in.  The  high  grade,  that  is  84  pel 
cent.,  ct»8ta  $17.50 at  the  fAc^ory.  The  ammonia  we  use  costs  f60  a  ton.  Orounc 
leather  and  wool  wast-^.  which  will  give  the  same  analysis,  can  be  had  for  $5  a  toA 
but  they  are  of  no  use  for  plants.  The  law  does  not  recognise  that  at  all.  W< 
ctiuld  use  that  materi  il  and  save  some  $53  or  $55  a  ton  and  the  chief  analysul 
could  not  find  fault.  I  think  an  affidavit  should  be  required,  stating  in  what  foni 
the  ammonia  was.     As  the  law  now  stands  great  frauds  are  possible. 

Sir  James  Orant—I  look  upon  the  phosphate  industry  as  one  of  great  import 
ImporUnce  ance,  and  one  which  is  bat  in  its  infancy  yet.  Recent  investigation  has  shown  Uii 
fdS^t?/**  ^"*^^^  ground  phosphate  of  lime  sprinkled  upon  the  ground  is  extremely  fertili^ 

thoui^h  not  so  immediate  in  its  effects  as  superphosphate.  One  company  contem 
plates  using  the  sulphur  from  the  Sudbury  district  to  manufacture  sulphuric  add 
and  to  estHblish  Ur^^e  works  at  Buckingham  for  the  treatment  of  phosphate,  will 
the  idea  of  shippinj/  it  in  its  manufactured  state  as  superphosphate  to  England 
1  here  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  chemically  treated  in  this  country.  At  piei 
ent  they  are  grinding  up  the  second  and  third  quality  apatite  at  Buckingham  an* 
»hip|»in«(  it  to  hicago,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  refuse  from  the  slaughter  yard 
a  d  manufactured  into  some  kind  of  manure.  I  think  the  United  States  willl 
the  best  market  in  the  future.  The  phosphates  of  Carolina  are  of  very  low  gra^ 
com|)ared  with  >urs,  being  only  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

tndt.  Byron  S.   Wiilker—W^  have  pyrites  from  which  sulphur  c  acid  might  be  mu 

to  tr -at  our  phosphates.     A  large  b  isiness  might  be  built  up  with  the  southe] 
states  in  phosphates  and  superphosphates,  if  the  freights  will  allow  of  it. 
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PLATINUM. 

Though  platinum  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  workable  amount,  a 
lotable  quantity  of  a  hitherto  unknown  compound  of  this  and  other  metals  a  platinum 

*  •'  *^  ...        compound. 

rfthe  same  group  with  arsenic  has  recently  been  produced  at  Vermilion  mine 

m  the  township  of  Denison.      The  compound  is  a  heavy  white  metal  of  a 

«)mpi«ition  as  ^iven  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Wells,  of  Yale — 

Anenic 40.98  per  cent. 

Antimony 60    **  ** 

PUtinnn .62.57    **  " 

Rhodium 72    "  " 

Pftladium trac«?. 

hon 07    "  " 

Oxideoftin 4.62    **  " 

Total 99.46. 

The  formula  PtAs^  has  been  given  to  this  mineral,  as  it  is  amorphous  with 
M,,  and  the  name  of  spen  ylit«  (after  Mr.  Sperry,  the  chemist  of  the  Cana-  Sperryuu. 
fen  Copper  company)  has  been  given  to  it.  We  tested  some  of  this  mineral 
vith  a  blow-pipe  in  August,  during  our  visit  to  the  Vermilion  mine,  and  found  it 
Mdily  fusible,  giving  ofi  no  fumes  and  leaving  a  white  bead,  slightly  yellowish, 
•fcich  was  quite  brittle  when  hammered.  Tne  sperry  lite  is  obtained,  togeth»^r 
vith  gold,  from  the  decomposed  gossany  matter  lying  about  the  diorite 
>oond  from  which  the  copper  ore  is  taken  at  shaft  No.  1  of  the  Vermilion 
tine.  This  gossan  is  run  through  the  prospecting  stamp  mill  for  the  gold  it 
^tiins,  and  the  sperry  lite  is  caught  on  carpets. 

PLUMBAGO. 

A  deposit  of  plumbago  has  been  discovered  in  the  township  of  North 
Bmsley,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  to  which  reference  is  ma<ie  in  the  evidence.  NorthEiniley, 
The  process  of  treatment  of  the  ore  is  given  by  Mr.  Vennor  in  the  Geological 
Snrvey  report,  1872-73,  page  178. 

W.  L.  Morris — Plumbago  occurs  at  Oliver's  ferry  in  massive  rock,  about  ^0  per 
ctnt.  plumbago  and  %0  per  cent,  quartz.     Mr.  Eaton  of  Charlotte  worked  it  and 
■»de  three  grades — pencil  and  two  coarsi-r  grades.     I  believe  the  reason  ht»  stopped 
vaa  because  he  was  paid  not  to  work  it.     He  told  me  himself  that  the  firat  six 
months  paid  him  all  the  cost  of  the  machinery  and  a  profit  besides.     There  is  any  a  plumbago 
Qiisntity  of  ore  to  be  seen  there  now.     It  is  in  North  Elmsley  and  is  known  as  the  mine  in  Norik 
King  lot.     The  deposit  is  lenticular  and  extends  over  Hve  or  six  adjoining  lots,  but  ''''"^■^«y- 
not  in  such  large  masses.     Afr.  Eaton  had  a  battery  of  10  stamps  and  stamped  it. 
Tlie  waste  was  sold  to  manufacture  stove  polish      The  property  is  close  to  naviga- 
tioQ,  within  one  mile  of  steamboat  navigation   and  six  miles  of  the  railway.     Mr.  x  v«in  in  Bed' 
I«ton    told  me   his  prices    were   6,    9,    16   and   20   cents  per   pound   wholesale,  f^rd. 
hiBedford  there  are  numerous  veins,  one  in  particular  that  will  average  j-ix  feet  and 
vhich  appears  to  be  8oli<l  plumbago  ;  but  a  drop  of  acid  on  it  will  show  lime  al 
tkrough,  and  this  renders  it  less  valuable.     A  shaft  has  been  sunk  there  about  100 
faet     The  dei>ositat  01i\er's  ferry  contains  no  lime. 

R.  Sherreit — The  deposit  of  plumbago  at  Oliver's  ferry  is  the  largest  one  in  the  Thedepi  sit  at 
Perth  district,  but  I  never  took  much  notice  of  it.     There  seems  to  be  almost  any  oiiv«r'i  ferry, 
quantity  of  it  there.     The  whoe  rock  is  dark  and  black  looking  and   (»ne  can  see 
graphite  all  through  it ;  36   per  cent,  graphite  is  the  best  assay  I  secured  in  this 
district.     I  have  seen  samples  from  Bat  hurst,  but  the  outcrops  there  seem  to  be 
more  extensive  then  they  really  are  when  opened  up. 

SALT. 

The  area  in  which  salt  is  reported  to  be  found  in  Ontario  may  be  said  to  _, 

*^  "^  The  nit  area  is 

be  south  of  a  line  drawn  in  the  vicinity  of  Kincardine,  Wingham  and  Brussels,  onurio. 
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and  west  of  one  diuwn  south  from  Brussels  to  Seaforth.  The  salt  bed  or  b 
run  south  and  west  into  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  developments  in  Onta 
have  chiefly  taken  place  on  the  north-east  edge  of  the  heds,  except  where  i1 
drilled  into  at  Courtright,  on  the  St.  Olair  river.  In  the  borings  which  hi 
been  made  one  or  more  beds  are  met  with  at  a  distance  of  about  1,000  i 
from  the  surface,  varying  in  thickness  from  20  to  100  feet.  The  quantity 
practically  unlimited  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 

PR00B88E8    OF     PRODUCTION. 

After  dissolving  out  the  bed  of  salt  for  some  time,  it  is  found  that  a  cav 
£bM>iving  the  |8  formed  into  which  the  upper  layers  of  rock  sometimes  fall,  jamming  the  pui 
tube  and  taking  down  portions  of  the  gypsum  which  occurs  in  the  sup 
imposed  strata.  This  gypsum  gets  dissolved  and  bothers  the  manufacture! 
both  by  forming  a  coating  on  the  evaporating  pan  and  getting  into  the  uian 
factured  salt,  thereby  to  some  degree  impairing  its  quality.  In  the  inlar 
places  the  water  from  the  upper  strata  follows  the  drill  or  pump  tube  ai 
gives  a  sufficient  supply  to  dissolve  the  salt  rock  and  keep  the  pump  supplif 
with  brine.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  this  water  dissolves  a  ceitai 
amount  of  gypsum  in  its  passage  through  the  strata  containing  it,  an  objectio 
which,  it  is  claimed,  is  overcome  at  the  wells  on  the  St  Clair  river  by  forcii 
river  water  down  the  salt  in  a  casing  outside  the  pump  tube.  Even  by  tl: 
latter  process,  however,  they  are  not  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  gypsui 
.     ^    ^  and  on  the  Amercian  side  a  process  patented  by  Alburs^er  &  Wilson,  • 

A  patent  process  *^  *^  j  a 

to  eliminate       Buffiilo,  is  in  use  bv  which  the  gypsum  is  extracted  before  the  brine  is  n 

fTpeuin  from  ^  ^  ^^  sr  ^ 

tiie  brine.  into  the  evaporating  pan.     This  is  done  by  forcing  the  brine  through  honzont 

tubes  in  a  heater  raised  by  steam  to  280^  ;  thence  it  flows  up  through  a  c} 
inder  three  feet  in  diameter  filled  with  large  pebbles.  The  gypsum  is  depo8it< 
from  the  superheated  solution  in  the  tubes  of  the  heater  and  around  the  pe 
bles,  and  as  no  evaporation  takes  place  no  deposit  of  salt  can  occur.  Tl 
tubes  of  this  heater  are  bored  out  once  in  two  weeks  and  the  gypsum  encrusU 
pebbles  are  replaced  at  intervals  with  a  new  supply.  After  passing  throuj 
the  stone  chamber  the  brine  is  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat  and  run  in 
an  evaporating  pan  or  **  grainer,"  as  it  is  here  called,  where  the  process 
deposition  is  carried  on.  Revolving  arms,  to  which  trailing  pieces  of  wood 
leather  are  attached,  are  in  constant  motion  in  the  evaporator,  and  these  tra 
ing  pieces,  striking  the  crystals  of  salt  as  they  form  on  the  surface  of  the  brii 
throw  them  to  the  bottom.  By  this  simple  expedient  very  fine  crystals  of  sf 
are  formed  continuously  and  no  grinding  is  necessary,  although  it  is  bolt< 
after  being  dried. 

The  ordinary  process  in  the  production  of  salt  No.  2  is  carried  on  bot 

Ordinary  \j^  Ontario  and  Michigan  as  follows  :     A  hole  about  4^  inches  in  diameter  i 

proce»tof  °  ^  ^        ^ 

production.  bored  down  until  the  first  or  second  salt  bed  is  struck,  in  which  a  tube  of  3-incl 
inside  diameter  is  inserted  for  the  pump.  The  cost  of  drilling  is  now  abov 
$1,500  for  holes  from  1,000  to  1,120  feet  deep,  the  figure  in  one  case  bein 
$1.05  a  foot,  machinery  and  fuel,  but  not  tools,  supplied.  As  a  rule  thedrlllt 
supplies  everything,  including  the  casing  to  the  rock.  From  1866  to  1868  tl 
cost  of  putting  down  a  well  ranged  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  but  with  improv 
ments  in  the  process  and  with  experienced  workmen  the  cost  is  now  reduc 
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hj  about  50  per  cent.     Where  the  lake  or  river  water  is  forced  down  through 

an  outside  tube  and  the  brine  comes  up  from  the  inside  one,  as  at  Oourtright, 

the  outside  pipe  is  4  to  4^  inches  and  the  inside  2  inches  in  diameter,  inside 

measurement. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  raising  the  brine  it  is  lifted  up  by  a  pump  making 

»lx)ut  30  strokes  per  minute,  lifting  some  18,000  gallons  a  day  of  ten  hours.  JjJJP*^**** 

For  this  purpose  an  engine  of  20  horse-power  and  a  boiler  of  25  horse-power  are 

generally  used.    The  brine  in  the  Ontario  wells  is  usually  100^  (one-Hfth  salt), 

the  maximum  of  saturation.  The  tube  reaches  to  the  salt  bed.  Where  not  forced 

down  the  water  is  struck  in  a  stratum  of  broken  limestone  at  about  500 

feet,  and  either  rises  to  the  surface  or  nearly  so.     The  pump  consequently 

has  not  much  lifting  to  do.     The  pressure  of  the  water  running  down  the  side 

of  the  pipe  to  the  salt  forces  the  saturated  water  up  the  pipe  to  its  own  level, 

less  its  greater  specific  gravity  as  brine.     It  is  estimated  that  this  pressure 

is  about  500  pounds  per  square  foot  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.     The  plunger 

of  the  pump  as  a  rule  is  put  down  only  about  500  or  600  feet,  but  the  tube 

reaches  to  the  salt  bed.    The  amount  of  brine  pumped  is  generally  double  the 

evaporating  ca{)acity  of  the  pans,  so  that  no  pumping  need  be  carried  on  at 

night. 

The  brine  is  pumped  into  large  vats  or  tanks,  whence  it  can  be  directed 

at  will  into  the  pans.     The  size  of  the  average  pan  is  about  100  feet  lonij  by  JIS'm*^^'***"' 

26  feet  wide,  and  will  produce  about  100  barrels  of  salt  a  day  ;  but  at  Kin- 

eirdine  there  are  pans  191  by  32  feet  and  140  by  25  feet,  which  will  produce 

from  300  to  400  barrels  a  day.     The  pans  are  deepest  at  the  fire  end,  the 

large  ones  being  one  foot  deep  there  and  six  inches  deep  at  the  farther  end  ; 

the  smaller  pans  hold  an  average  of  three  or  four  inches,  but  the  amount  of 

lalt  produced  by  any  pan  of  course  varies  according  to  the  amount  and  quality 

of  fuel  used.     The  pan  has  to  be  cleaned  from  gypsum  scales  usually  every 

two  weeks  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  great  waste  of  fuel. 

At  the  fire  end  of  the  evaporator  the  salt  is  deposited  most  rapidly,  owing 

to  the  brine  being  heated  to  a  greater  degree  in  that  quarter,  and  the  salt 

must  be  continually  raked  back  for  a  distance  of  some  twenty-four  feet.     At  '"turingthe 

"^  salt  from  brin*. 

this  part  of  the  pan  the  crystals  are  very  fine,  and  are  raked  out  about 

eight  times  a  day.     For  another  twenty-four  feet  or  so  farther  on  the  crystals 

are  somewhat  coarser,  and  the  salt  is  raked  about  four  times  a  day.     At 

the  end  of  the  pan  farthest  from  the  furnace  the  crystallisation  is  so  slow  that 

the  raking  is  done  only  about  twice  a  day,  and  the  salt  is  of  the  largest  crystals. 

At  some  of  the  works  this  coarsest  salt  is  run  through  a  cylindrical  dryer  and 

then  ground  and  put  up  in  neat  sacks  for  table  and  dairy  purposes,  and  thus 

prepared  it  is  considered  the  finest  salt.     The  ledge  upon  which  the  deposit 

is  raked  slopes  towards  the  pans,  into  which  any  brine  taken  out  drips  back 

again,  and  the  salt  is  soon  dry  enough  for  handling.     When  dry  it  is  thrown 

into  compartments  which  are  divided  off  according  to  the  various  grades  of 

salt,  and  usually  for  convenience  in  that  portion  of  the  building  immediately 

on  each  side  of  the  pan,  and  extending  to  the  ground  floor.     Beyond  this  a 

tide  wing  is  built  as  a  passage-way,  etc.,  and  here  also  the  barrels  and   sacks 

are  filled.      A  barrel  of  salt  weighs  280  pounds,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
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of  the  Oommissioners  the  ruling  price  was  about  54c.     It  was  96c.  to  97c. 
under  the  Association. 

LOGS  OF  BORINGS. 

A  valuable  report  on  the  geology  and  chemistry  of  the  salt   deposit 

^^  of  the  Goderich  region  and  a  discussion  of  the  best  modes  of  manufacturing 

salt  was  written  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  in  1869,  which  is  found  in  the  report  of 

the  Geological  Survey  for  1866-69,  page  211.     J.  Lionel  Smith  also  wrote  on 

the  history  and  statistics  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  Canadian  salt, 

giving  the  logs  of  some  boie  holes,  in  the  report  of  the  Survey  for  1874-75, 

pp.  267-300.      The  following  logs  are  valuable  as  indicating  the  depth  of  the 

wells,  and  the  stratification  and  general  character  of  the  salt  region  of  the 

province  : 

Kincardine.— (John  Tolmie.) 
At  88E8  fetrt  fn»m  surface  struck  the 

1st  bed  of  salt 28  feet 

Limestone 32 

2ud  bed  of  salt 33 

Total  depth  of  well 981 

Lift  by  pump 600 

At  Fort  Elgin  and  Southampton  drilled  and  got  no  salt. 

ORAT  &  Scott's  well.— (J.  Lionel  Smith). 

Ck>mmon  sand 7  feet 

Yellow  clay 8 

Water  gravel 10 

Quicksand 64 

Alternate  layers  of  sandstone  and  limestone 28 

Limestone 179 

Very  fine  grained  white  freestone 29 

Dark  colored  limestone 275 

Red  shale 14 

Blue  shale 115 

Very  hard  blue  limestone 164 

Very  hard  cherty  rock 6 

Rock  salt 12 

Alternate  layers  of  blue  shale  and  clay,  mixed  with  salt 36 

Hard  and  pure  rock  Halt 60 

ToUl  depth  of  w  ell , 1007  feet 

International  wkll.— (J.  Lionel  Smith.) 

Blue  clay  with  a  few  linie.sione  boulders 100  feet 

Limestone  boulders  and  gravel 40 

Alternate  beds  of  sandstone  and  limeMtone    610 

Hard  flinty  limestone 300 

Blue  shale  with  streaks  of  red  »hale  84 

Gypsum 6 

Brown  limestone,  soft 14 

Rock  salt  (No.  I) 19 

Brown  limestone,  very  hard .       30 

Rock  salt  (No.  2) .     24 

Blue  shale  and  blue  clay 3^ 

Rock  salt  (No.  3) 32 

Brown  limestone,  rather  lighter  in  color  than  the  preceding 8 

Total  depth  of  well 1170^  feet 

WiNOHAM.— (Wm.  M.  Gray.) 
Depth  to  the  ealt .M140  feet 

Depth  of  ihe  salt  bed 40 

Total  depth  of  well    1180  feet 
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Bltth.— (Wm.  M.  Gray.) 

Depth  to  the  wit 1110  feet 

Depth  of  the  salt  bed W 

Total  depth  of  the  well 1190  feet 

Brussels.— (Roger's  well.) 

Depth  to  the  salt 1000  feet 

Depth  of  the  salt  bed 40 

Depth  into  rock  below  salt 30 

1070  feet 
Clinton.— (John  Ransford.) 

To  bottom  of  first  bed  of  salt,  which  is  18  feet  in  thickness 1170  feet 

Tu  bottom  of  second  bed,  which  is  25  feet  in  thickness     1246 

Before  striking  salt  800  to  900  feet  of  limestone  was  penetrated. 

Sbaforth.— (Dr.  Coleman.) 

100  feet,  looBe  limestone,  (hard  and  soft  streaks.) 
At  350    "     struck  water  which  rose  to  within  6  feet  of  the  surface. 

450    **         "        (luelph  limestone. 

SCO    '*         '*        rotten  stone,  (60  feet  thick.) 

830     •'  "        2  feet  of  very  hard  stone. 

SSO    "         ''        bed  of  clay,  (taste  salty  and  pockets  of  white  anhydrous  material.) 
To  1020    **      limestone. 

t028    *'      salf. 
032    ' '      tx)rou8  rock  containing  salt. 
1132    '*      r«>ck  Halt,  and  did  not  reach  bottouL 
Total  depth  bored  1132  feet,  now  down  at  1120  feet. 

The  log  of  one  of  Gray,  Young  and  Sparling's  wells  at  Seaforth  gives  a  depth  of  1050 
feet  to  8al(  and  IK)  feet  into  the  salt.  Total  depth  of  well  1140  feet.  About  40  feet  of  loose 
material  was  found  above  the  bed  of  salt  and  .30  feet  of  mixed  salt  and  shale. 

Mitchell.— (Peter  McEwan.) 
At  1200  or  1400  feet  light  re<ldieh  brown  shale  rock,  and  still  in  that  when  boring 
•^Pped  at  2000  feet.     The  material  was  the  same  as  in  the  Goderich  hole,  except  that  the 
unieatone  wa«  100  feet  thinner.     There  was  no  salt,  but  a  white  clay  resembling  pipe-clay 
where  salt  should  be,  and  of  about  the  same  thickness. 

GoDBRiCH.— (Peter  McEwan.) 
In  1S6I),  bored  in  river  valley,  (clay  30  feet),  1000  feet  to  salt. 

In  1^68,  bored  on  table  land,  (clay  120  feet),  1130  feet  to  salt.     In  the  latter  pansed 
^ngh  30  feet  quicksand,  90  feet  blue  clay,  5  to  10  feet  of  gravel  orhardpan. 

Attrill's  well. -(Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt.) 

^'*y»  gravel  and  boulders 78  9 

"'Otuite  with  thin  limestone  layers 278  3 

'nif  stone  with  coral,  chert  and  beds  of  dolomite 276  0 

7^" *inite  with  seams  of  gypsum 243  0 

*'''*H(ated  marlu,  with  beds  of  dolomite l21  0 

Ij*^^  aalt,  first  bed 30  11 

*^'*>nnite,  with  marls  towards  the  base 32  1 

J^^  Halt,  second  bed. .  .* 25 


D..U 


4 


^*»"te G  10 


^^»c  salt,  thinl  bed 34  10 

****U,  with  dolomite  and  anhydrite 80  7 

*^k  salt,  fourth  bed *  *  15 


Dof 


5 

"Mnite  and  anhydrite j  q 

r^y  «a>t.  fifth  bed \...^. ...... ..... ...     13  6 

^^^s,  Ko*t  with  anhydrite I35  g 

^^  salt,  sixth  bed 6  0 

'^^tls,  soft,  with  dolomite  and  anhydrite 132  0 

Total  depth  of  well   I517  q 
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Farther  south  the  brine  is  blackish,  with  more  of  sulphur,  and  has 

settled  at  150®,  when  it  is  drawn  off,  boiled  and  evaporated.     The  lime 

also  gets  thinner. 

PoBT  Kbankb. 
At  this  place,  about  40  miles  louth  of  Godericb,  the  well  is  1346  feet  deep. 

BOTHWBLI.. 

The  salt  bed  is  similar  to  that  at  Godericb,  but  deeper  and  thicker. 

Parkhill. 
The  same  salt  bed  as  at  Godericb. 

Petboua. 
Similar  bed  to  that  at  Goderich,  but  more  salt. 

COURTBIOHT. 

Struck  salt  at 1620  feet 

First  bed  of  salt 21 

Bed  of  ftalt  below,  but  not  reached  here. 

Mineral  water  vein  struck  at 886 

Casing  put  in  for 876 

Depth  of  pipe 1646 

Petrolia.— (Lot  3,  con.  11,  Enni^^klillen.) 

Surface  clay 104  feet 

Limestone 40 

Shale 130 

Middle  limestone 16 

Lower  shale 43 

Hard  white  limestone 68 

Soft       "           "         40 

Big  limestone  or  oil  bearing  rock 26 

Grey  limestone,  with  salt  water 28 

Grey  limestone,  containing  more  or  less  wat*»r    107 

Hard  white  limestone  with  strata  of  sand  varying  from  2  to  6  ft . . .  600 

Gypsum '• 80 

Salt 105 

Gypsum 80 

Salt 2^ 

Total  depth  of  boring 1606 

Comber. -(Lot  7,  con.  1,  Tilbury.) 

Surface  blue  clay **^3  feet 

Sand 27 

Very  hard  rock  (with  iron  pyrites) 53 

White  limestone  (bitter  water) HO 

Sand  rock,  (show  of  oil) 20 

Limestone 200 

Sand  rock 10 

Soft  limestone,  salt  water,  (cased  into  this  limestone) 76 

Hard  limestone 23 

Freestone ^ 

•    Soft  lime»tone 27 

Hard  limestone     12 

Soft  limestone  *^ 

Hard  limentone  22 

Shale,  with  hard  streaks 100     . 

Soft  limerttone 12 

Hard  limestone  126 

White  liincMtoue,  Btroaka  of  ahale   60 

Bluish  lini»*.-t« 'He 10 

Hiiivl  rock,  with  strejikn  of  shale 65 

Very  hard  rock  (with  iron  pyrites) —  26 
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Hard  Hmeatone  116  f  set 

Hard  liuoetftone ^ 

Limestune,  good  cutting 10 

Total  depth  of  boring 1285 

St.  Clair,  Mich. 
Totopof»alt 1636  feet 

Bed  of  salt 40 

Lime  rock  and  salt,  alternate  layen 70 

At  730  to  800  feet  brine  or  mineral  water  was  found,  but  no  Halt. 

MauinkCitt. 

To  top  of  salt 1675  feet 

Salt  and  rock  in  alternate  layers 110 

Dr.  Timothy  Coleman — I  was  the  first  to  discover  salt  at  Seaforth.      We  made 
fl^lt  about  Christmas,  1869,  and  before  May,  1870,  we  had  two  pans;  a  third  one  that 
^*i  put  up  got  burned.     At  that  time  the  market  wai  better  than  at  present.     We 
^ot  II  and  $1.20  a  barrel ;   now  it  is  50  anl  65  cents,  with  the  price  of  wood  gone  Jf**iS!*  ^**"** 
^p.    The  price  of  the  batrel  is  about  22  cents,  we  pay  2^  cents  for  packing,  and  it 
^kes  about  a  cent's  worth  of  nails  to  a  barrel,  so  that  we  have  about  30  cents  for 
J^©  salt.     We  have  two  pans,  24  by  110  feet.     The  capacity  of  a  pan  is  about  100 
^^^mreU  a  day.     About  two  million  sacks  of  salt  come  over  annually  from  England. 
*-  Contend  that  English  salt  should  be  excluded  ;    the  demand  then  would  keep  us  gn^ugii  ^^ 
f^l   KOing.     At  present  the  total  amount  produced  in  Ontario  is  about  40  ),000  Am«rieanMiii- 
^^rrel^.     We  could  easily  produce  the  total  amount  that  is  new  imported   from  Petition. 
England  as  well.  We  are  driven  out  of  the  niHrket  so  that  the  fishermen  in  the  eastern 
^iX>vmc<  8  may  hav^  free  salt,  and  we  cannot  use  their  coal.     I  do  not  think  that  is 
f  »*ir  ;  we  should  have  free  co  il.   We  have  better  salt  than  the  Americans.  Our  brine 
^  the  purest  in  the  world,  being  98  per  cent,  and  the  quantity  here  is  unlimited. 
W^  ith  free  trade  we  could  compete  with  the  Americans.  The  American  manufacturers 
-^re  get  ing  60  or  70  cents  a  barrel.     The  best  remedy  at  present  would  be  to 
^%^ep  wut  the  English  salt  and  give  us  our  own  market. 

William  Grey — I  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  salt  for  about  seventeen 
.years  in  Seaforth.   Wo  have  three  wells,  one  here  (Seaforth),  one  at  Wingham,  and 
^"^rie  at  Blyth.      The  one  here  was  bored  seventeen  years  ago,  the  one  at  Blyth  ten 
.y^ars  ago  and  the  one  at  Wingham  two  years  ago.    From  the  surface  to  the  bottom 
^ore  is  about  1,140  feet;  th  re  was  about  40  feet  of  loose  material.  We  did  not  keep  |jliJrth*Bl^ 
-^  log  of  the  well,  or  samples  of  the  drillings.     Before  getting  into  the  salt  in  all  the  and  Win'^MoT 
'W'elis  we  g  »t  into  a  kind  of  shale  ;  there  was  about  30  feet  of  shale  and  salt  mixed. 
^  think  It  is  all  the  same  bed  of  salt.      The  mala  bed  is  90  feet  through,  and  there 
•^re  supposed  to  be  beds  below  that  again,  but  we  have  not  gone  under  that  bed  here. 
-'^t  Oimton  they  are  supp  ised  to  hnve  gone  through  to  a  second  deposit.    The  main 
^O'i  seem?  to  be  thicker  here  and  at  Blyth  than  anywhere  else.     At  first,  seventeen  Capaoity  of  Saa- 
^ears  ago,  we  made  heie  at  the  rate  of  25,000  barrels  a  year  ;   the  greatest  activity  ^*"^h  w\l 
vras  about  1874  and  1875,  when  we  made  about  60,000  oarrels  a  year  here.     Last 
y  ©ar  we  mad^^  10,000  b  vrrels.  The  works  are  now  about  shut  down,  but  not  for  the  want 
of  a  supply,  for  there  is  plenty  of  brine.     We  have  abandoned  our  well  here  on 
■^^^count  of  tie  falling  off  in  quality.      I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  is  coming  into 
^he  brine,  but  it  increases  the  cost  of  production  very  much  ;  we  think  it  is  caused 
^y  the  size  of  the  cavity,  and  the  distance  the  water  has  to  travel  through  other 
^-Kiks.     Of  late  we  have  made  only  a  little  for  the  retail  trade  here.     The  barrel  of  cottofproUuc- 
^Ic  Weighs  280  lb.  net.      The  cost  of  a  barrel  is  about  20  cents  ;  we  make  our  own.  tion. 
'^hen  the  salt  industry  started  here  first  we  paid  32  cents  for  barrels.     If  we  had 
*^  buy  t  lem  now  they  would  be  worth  abo  it  25  cents.     When  filled  with  salt  we 
?*^t  from  55  TO  70  cents  ;  that  has  been  the  price  for  about  three  years  I  think  ;  it  was 
^O  Cents  for  a  couple  of  years  before  that.     We  make  table  salt  at  Blyth,  but  not 
xitire.  We  have  only  (me  pan  here,  20  by  120  feet.  It  is  capable  of  making  160  barrels 
l^^y,  the  quantify  depending  on  the  amount  of  fuel  used.     We  have  been  using 
^^**^h  and  maple  at  ^'i  a  C'>rd,  and  soft  wood  at  ^1.25  and  $1.50.     The  brine  is  very 
^Hg,  boin«4  fu.l  saturation.    We  commenced  at  Blyth  ten  years  ago  and  struck  salt 
I     l-,ltK)  feet  ;  the  f()rmati<m  is  ab  >ut  the  same  as  it  is  here,  and  we  are  supposed  to  Th«  Bljth  workt 
^  Working  in  a  bed  9i)  feet  thick.     We  have  two  pans  there,  and  a  mill  for  table 
»^^^  d  liry  nalt ;  the  pans  are  24x130.    For  grinding  the  table  salt  we  use  steel  rollers. 
^  make  about  15,<>00  barr-  is  a  year   of   table  and  dairy  salt,  put   up  in  small  bags 
^itih  are  pacxed  ;n  barrels.     The  bags  cost  from  $1.30  to  $2  the  barrel.     In  bulk 
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that  salt  is  sold  at  85  cents  a  barrel.  Our  total  production  at  Blyth  runs  up  to  about 
60.000  barrels  a  year.  We  went  there  on  account  of  cheaper  wood  ;  labor  is  about 
the  same  as  here.  Cheaper  fuel  was  the  main  ohjpct  at  that  time,  but  now  we  find 
the  salt  is  purer  there.  At  Wiugham  we  sank  in  May,  1886,  and  struck  salt  at  about 
1J40  or  1.150  feet.  We  did  not  drill  that  well  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  what 
the  bottom  is  like.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  village  and  we  have  to  pipe  the  brine 
that  di  tance.  Tht^  Wingham  well  is  the  only  one  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  and  that  gives  certain  advantages  in  freight  to  local  points.  At  the 
three  places  we  h^ve  about  40  men  employed  directly  in  connection  with  the  salt 
business,  including  those  engaged  making  the  barrels.  We  bought  5,000  cc»rds  of 
wood  at  Blyth  last  year,  and  2,000  cords  at  Wingham.  That  gives  a  great  deal  of 
work  cutting,  teaming  etc  The  salt  deposit  extends  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  here. 
There  is  plenty  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east,  but  six  miles  farther  east  there  is  no  salt, 
while  everywhere  west  where  well- borers  have  chosen  to  go  deep  enough  they  have 
found  it.  Brussels  is  on  the  outer  limit  of  the  deposit  toward>«  the  north.  The  roof  over 
the  salt  is  falling  in  at  some  wells,  bu  there  is  no  iuconveniHuce  on  account  of  that. 
There  is  no  movement  on  the  surface  at  all.  The  water  and  the  loose  ^tuff  act  as  a 
support.  In  all  the  wells  sufficient  water  finds  its  wav  down  to  give  any  quantity 
"f  brine.  The  great  difficulty  ihe  Canadian  salt  trade  has  to  contend  with  is  the 
importation  of  English  salt.  It  crimes  over  as  ballast,  and  is  then  brought  to  Toronto 
at  9 '  1  a  car.  The  freight  from  here  to  Montr^^al  by  the  Grand  Trunk  is  ^6  a  car. 
There  is  no  duty  on  the  En>jli^h  coarse  salt,  but  thtre  is  upi^n  table  salt.  We  ship 
table  and  dairy  salt  to  the  e  .stern  prtvui'  es.  About  two  million  bags  are  imported 
from  England  every  y»'ar.  Our  pri»duction  is  about  350,000  ban  els  A  good  aeal  of 
English  salt  is  shippfd  from  Kingston  to  Chicago  ao  ballast.  Competition  nas  reduced 
our  capitjil  60  per  cent,  in  value,  an  '  of  late  >ear8  it  has  not  been  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. From  1878  to  1H8;^  we  had  five  yeais  of  tine  business.  We  had  just  started 
the  Blyth  works  and  had  cheap  fuel  for  two  years,  and  for  the  next  three  we  had 
the  Association  and  that  put  the  price  up  high.  There  is  not  as  much  salt  used  now 
as  there  was  five  years  ago  on  the  la».d  The  reason  of  that  is,  I  think,  because  the 
farmei-s  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  on  account  of  the  poor  price  they  have  been  getting 
for  their  stufi.  We  sell  a  couple  of  carloads  a  month  to  the  chemical  works  at 
London. 

J''.  C.  Roffcrs — I  reside  at  Brussels  and  my  business  is  that  of  merphant  and 
saltdeale'.  The  depth  of  the  well,  which  I  sank  seven  years  apjo  is  anout  1  070 
feet.  The  salt  w.os  struck  at  a  depth  of  about  1.000  feet  the  bed  of  salt  being 
about  23  feet  thick.  There  Wixs  fresh  water  all  the  wav  down.  The  works  were 
started  in  September,  1^81.  We  pump  about  18,()(>0  barrels  of  brine  per  day,  »  nd 
our  product  is  about  2'), 000  barrel-*  a  year.  We  make  both  dairy  and  common  salt. 
We  sell  comm«m  sa  t  at  60  cents  a  barr.  1.  Dairy  salt  i^  put  up  in  3.  5,  7  <'r  10  lb 
bags,  and  I  suppose  it  would  average  $1.50  a  barrel.  Barrels  cost  us  aibout  20  cenfs 
each  Our  market  is  .is  far  east  ub  Quebee  ;  we  sent  a  car  of  dairy  salt  to  Quebec 
yesterday  Our  common  salt  does  not  no  much  farther  than  Brockville  or  Prescott. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  Halt  comes  frc)m  th  j  States.  There  should  be  a  heavy  duty 
on  English  salt  ;  there  is  a  duty  on  fine  English  salt,  but  that  does  not  ainouit  t<^ 
anything.  We  sell  more  dairy  than  any  other  kind.  The  coarse  salt  comes  princi- 
pally from  England.  A  large  quantity  of  dairv  salt  also  comes  from  Kngland,  put 
up  in  o()  tb  sacks  mostly.  An  enormous  quantity  of  English  salt  comes  over  as 
ballast,  but  our  salt  sells  in  Ontario  better  than  the  English.  Including  the  cost  of 
8inkin.i<  the  well  the  whole  plant  cost  about  flO,0<H).  My  pan  is  abour  26  by  100 
feet,  about  two  feet  deep  on  the  slope  and  is  made  o!  quarter  inrh  boiler  plate. 
We  make  about  1(>0  narre  s  a  day.  but  do  not  work  on  Sundays.  Sometimes  we 
have  made  a«  much  as  12«»  harrels  a  day.  We  cannot  run  all  the  time,  as  we  have 
to  stop  at  times  to  make  repairs  and  particularly  to  clean  olf  the  gypsum  coating 
which  forms  on  the  pin.  A  short  time  a^o  we  had  to  shutdown  a  week  for  repairs. 
Labor  and  wagM  We  have  about  15  hands  cmployel  altogether  ;  the  man  who  attends  the  pan  gets 
91.25  a  day  ;  the  coopers,  of  whom  there  are  two  g  t  ^^  cents  a  barrel ;  the  engine 
driver  trets  $1.50  a  day  aiid  he  also  run^  the  dairy  mill.  We  like  the  iron  grinder 
better  than  the  granite  roller.  O^r  grind  r  will  do  about  eight  barrels  an  hour 
and  we  never  work  it  mnre  than  ei<j[ht  hours  a  day.  The  amount  of  salt  produced 
in  Canada  is  about  )0t()0)  barrels  a  ^  ear,  and  the  business  is  ca|»able  of  being 
extended  indefinitely  if  w«'  have  a  market  Two  yea  s  ago  we  sold  a  large  quantity 
of  salt  for  manure,  but  farmers  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in  it,  or  it  may  be 
because  they  are  hard  up  this  year.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be 
put  on  the  land  ;  it  helps  to  kill  vermin.     The  price  of  land  salt  is  about  $2.50  a 
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ton.     We  also  sell  a  large  quantity  for  tanning  hides  and  raiting  pork.     Our  salt 

^as  tested  a-^aiiiat  the  Eiiglisii  salt  in  London  and  found  to  be  bettt-r.     I  think  this  The  salt  area. 

is  about  the  edge  of  the  salt  basin  here.     A  well  was  bored  east  of  us,  but  no  salt 

was  got.     West  of  Brussels  it  gets  thicker,  and  at  Blyth  it  is  90  feet. 

John  Tolmie — I  am  secretary  of  the  Ontario  People's  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  ^^^  ^ejl*  »* 
of  Kincardine.     It  is  a  farmers'  institution.     Salt  was   first  found  in  Kincardine    '"^  /"*' 
about  twenty  years  ag.»,  I  think.     There  ATxt  three,  wells  belonging  to  the  company 
Salt  WHS  struck   at  a  depth  of   888  feet,  and  the  first  bed  is  28  feet  thick  ;  then 
there  is  32   feet  of  limestone  rock,  and   below    that  another  salt  bed  33  feet   J?®jPf**  '^°**  -  ^ 
We  supplied  the  machinery  and  fuel  and  the  boring  cost  us  $1.06  per  foot.     The  nlibiSB. 
length  of  our  pump  is  981  feet,  but  the  pressurv^  of  the  water  going  down  lifts  the 
biine  up  a  certain  distance,  so  that  we  have  to  pump  it  only  about  600  feet.     We 
have  one  pan  19  L  by  82  feet,  and  can  make  from  HOO  to  350  barrels  a  day  according 
zi  we  fire.     When  the  pan  is  full  there  is  a  foot  of  brine  in  front  and  about  six 
inches  at  the  farther  end.     The  front  part  of  the  pan,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  is 
made  of  steel,  but  the  back  part  is  iron.     We  use  slack  c<»al  for  fuel,  half  bituminous 
and  half  anthracite.     The  salt  is  very  pure  and  we  do  not  require  to  use  anything 
to  purify  it.     At  some  of  the  works  they  us  *  chemicals  to  take  out  the  gypsum.  Produotion  and 
Last  year  we  produced  about  2,000  tons  put  up  in  barrels  and  bags.     It  was  all  sold  °»*'k«t. 
in  Outario  ;  none  went  to  the  States.    We  did  not  make  any  more  because  the  price 
was  80  low.     About  3iX)  tons  was  land  salt,  400  t<ms  coarse  salt  und  the  rest  fine 
salt.    The  coarse  clean  salt  is  made  at  the  back  end  of  the  pan. 

John  Ransford — I  reside  at  Cliut<m  and  am  a  salt  manufacturer.     The  first  boring 
for  salt  was  commenced  at  Goderich  about  18G6,  and  at  Clinton  about  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year.     iVIy  brorher  Richard  commenced  to  bore  about  1867.     We 
first  went  down  1,170  feet  from  the  surface  ;   that  is  the  bottom  of  the  first  bed.  ,j.j^^  ciinton 
Since  then  we  have  bored  below  that,  down  to  1  245  feet.     We  went  through  the  wells, 
underlying  stratum,  composed  partly  of  hard  limestone,  Hud  then  into  the  second 
bed  of  salt.      I  he  first  bed  we  estinate  to  be  16  to  18  feet,  and  the  lower  bed  about 
25  feet.     The  rocks  here  I  believe  to  be  about  the  same  as  at  Goderich  ;  between 
the  surface  and  the  first  salt  there  is  800  or  9(X)  feet  •  f  limestone.     There  ar^  only 
two  wells  here,  and  the  depth  of  the  other  one  is  about  t  e  same  as  curs.     I  do  not 
thiuk  the  other  well  has  been  worked  since  the  beginning  of  1886.     The  demand 
within  the   last  two   or  three  years  is  falling  ofif.     I   think  there  is  a  falling  ofifin 
consumption,  and  there  is  also  more  imported.     There  is  n(»t  as  much  salt  sold  fur  Production  and 
the  land  as  there  used  to  be.     Since  I  started  to  make  again  in  the  month  of  April  co«»»un»ption. 
this  year  my  output  has  been  about  30  carl  ads  a  month.      F«»r  nine  or  twelve 
months  bef«>re  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  our  well,  owing  to  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  roof  ;  we  had   to  take  the  tube  up  and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble   in 
getting  it  down  again.     As   we   have   been   working   the   well  for  about  twenty 
yean  we  think  we  have   a  large  lake  below.     The   roof  had   fallen   and   formed 
aheap  that   obstructed    our   tube,   and   knowing   the   nature    of   the    overlying 
T*>ck    we    conjectured    the     brine    would    be     more    or    less    impure ;     so    we 
bored   «lown   past   this  obstruction   on  into  the   second     bed,    which   we   knew 
by  Dr.  Hunt's  report  of  Attrill's  boring  was  of  exceptional  purity  ;  according  to  his  Borinsrinto  th« 
report  it  was   the  purest  rock  salt  kmmn.     We   went  into  it  about  26  feet  and  ••*'"°^  **^ 
stripped  there  becanse  the  boring  at  Goderich  showed  that  to  be  about  the  thickness 
of  the  second  bed.     We  were  still  in  salt  when  we  st<jpped      By  having  an  outer 
<^ing  outside  our  pump  and  resting  on  the  ledge  of  solid  rock  below  the  obstruc- 
tion referred  to  above,  we  prevented   any  of  the  impurities  from  getting  into  the 
pump.     But  just  as  we  got  it  in  working  order  the  casing  slipped  oflf  the  ledge.     We 
had  great  difficulty  to  get  it  out  again — it  took  us  abimt  seven  months — so  that  we 
hereout  of  the  market  from  September  till  March.      We  ge'  good  t  rine  now  »nd 
niake  good  salt.     My  present  output  is  from  25,  i  0  to  '^^,000  barrels  a  year.     In 
former  years  I  exceeded  thit.   I  have  two  pans,  80  or  !)()  feet  long  b}  :-'0  or  4**  wide, 
'^e  generally  keep  about  three  or  four  inches  of  br  ne  in  the  pans.     The  i)ans  have 
**^he  cleaned  about  once  every  two  weeks.     We  do  n(»t  pump  all  the  *24  hours,  as 
J"^e  have  tanks  which  hold  the  brine  required  during  the  ni  ht.     I  think  there  is 
^^  scaling  of  the  pans  si  ce  we  have  been  pumping  from  the  new  bed.     In  1866 
*^d  1867  it  cost  much  more  to  put  down  a  well  than  at  present.     Now   it   can  be 
done  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  and  for  half  the  money.     We  are  under  the  imjire^s- 
^Q  that  this  bed  extends  into  Michigan  as  f-ir  as  M  inistee.     To  the  east  it  has  been  Theialt 
^Pped  at  Seaforth,  but  at  Mitch. -11  they  could  not  find  it.     It  has  been  struck  two 
Jjfles  this  side  of  Dublin,  and  that  appears  to  be  the  eastern  limit  of  the  bed.     At 
Teeswater  they  could  not  find  it.     I   understand  that  at   Wmgham  they  boi*ed 
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Jame»  Garter — The  Courtright  Salt  Co.    is  an  incorporated  company  with  a 
■abscribed  capital  of  about  86,H00  ;  J.  S.  Nesbitt  of  Samia  is  the  president,  and  I 
am  secretary-treanurer.       Salt  was  first  discovered  here  on  the  bOth  June,  1884,  salt  well  •! 
and  ouTB  is  the  only  well.      It  is  1,620  feet  deep  to  the  salt,  there  is  21  feet  of  salt  Courtrii^ 
and  it  goes  five  feet  under,  making  the  total  depth  1,H46  feet.     Beyond  that  it  has 
not  been  tested  here.     On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  after  passing  through  a  bed 
of  salt  corresponding   with   ourn    they  found  another  bed  of  salt  30  or  40  feet 
through,  uith  just  six  feet  of  rock  between  the  two  beds.     At  83G  feet  we  found 
minend  water  the  same  as  they  use   across   the  river  for  bathing  and  drinking 
purposes.      The  well  is  cased  to  870  feet  with  iron  casing  four  inches  in  diameter  ; 
inside  of  that  there  is  a  two  inch  iron  pipe  running  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and 
this  pipe  is  perforated  at  the  bottom.     The  river  water  ia  forced  down  between  the  "^^  pnmplnr 
two  pipes,  and  after  becomiiig  t-aturated  with  salt  it  is  forced  up  through  the  mner  ■^■**"** 
p^.    Forcing  the  water  down  in  this  way  takes  about  the  same  amount  of  power 
as  pumpinff  the  brine  up  in  the  ordinary  way.     Our  engine  is  about  a  12  horse- 
power.    The  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  we  can  shut  off  the  water  that  may 
contain  impurities  and  force  down  water  the  quality  of  which  we  know.     For  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  the  brine  was  not  very  strong,  but  since  then  it  has  been  of 
the  full  strength.     We  have  not  had  any  trouble  on  account  of  the  caving  in  of  the 
lock  ;  the  drillers  reported  solid  hard  rock  to  the  top  of  the  salt  rock,  so  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  trouble  of  that  kind.     From  b76  feet  it  is  paid  to  be  a  solid  hard  rock 
nght  down  to  the  salt.  Our  pan  is  20  by  5U  feet  and  the  salt  has  to  travel  the  length 
d  the  pan  three  times.     We  make  a  hundred  barrels  a  day,  but  we  have  made  as 
high  as  128  barrels  a  day  for  a  week  at  a  time.     We  made  about  28,000  standard 
barrels  last  year.     7  his  year  we  do  not  expect  to  make  over  26.000  barrels  as  we  p    .  ^, 
hare  been  shut  down  a  longer  time  ;  we  were  shut  down  four  weeks  last  year  and    '***■• 
about  eight  weeks  this  year.     The  demand  has  been  les^  this  year.     Last  year  our 
oatpot  averaged  about  54  cents  a  barrel.     The  price  would  be  ab  )Ut  the  same  this 
year  till  the   1st  of  June,   when  we  advanced  it  10  cents   a   barrel.       We  are 

not  in  any  association,  there  was  a  lake  shore  association,  but  it  is  not  in  existence  _.       .. 

now.     The  Canada  salt  association  ceased  to  exist  on  the  29th  of  March,  1885.  tion.*    *"* 
Under  it  each  manufacturer  was  allotod  a  certain  amount  and  for  about  two  years 
the  price  obtained  was  96  or  97  cents  at  the  works.     But  owing  to  disagreement  as 
to  the  allotment  the  association  fell  through  at  the  period  stated,  after  an  existence 
of  about  three  years.     At  the  time  that  association  was  in  existence  Fnglish  salt 
was  being  imported  as  r)OW.     The  government  was  asked  by  some  of  the  manufac- 
tOTBrs  to  put  a  duty  on  foreign  salt,   but   they   refused   to    alter  the  duty  on 
Xnglish  or  American  salt  used  for  fisheries,  which  is  free.     I  think  it  is  fair  that 
Inglish  salt  should  be  admitted  free  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries,  and  for  that  matter 
for  the  use  of  the  eastern  provinces,  because  the  freight  on  the  salt  to  get  it  there 
vould  be  too  high.      As  the  law  now  stands  salt  coming  from  the  States  is  free  for 
Series,  while  salt  coming  from  England  is  free  for  all  purposes.     I  am  told  by  one 
of  our  company  that  Walker  &  Co.  of  Aylmer,  in  western  Ontario,  use  English  salt  poreign  eomiMtt- 
iltogether  in  packing  their  meat.    There  is  English  dairy  salt  spiling  in  Samia  now,  Uon. 
nd  within  my  knowledge  English  salt  was  lai^oly  shipped  to  Samia,  Chatham  and 
Windsor  within  the  last  ten  years.     Mr.  Ballantyne  of  Stratford  told  me  he  satisfied 
liimaelf  that  we  had  as  good  salt  here  as  the  English,  and  he  got  manufacturers  to 
iBake  cheese  from  each  kind  of  salt.     The  cheese  was  tested  at  a  meeting  without  canadian'nit 
bowing  which  was  manufactured  with  the  English,  or  which  with  the  Canadian 
^t,  and  without  a  single  exception  they  decided  the  best  was  made  with  the 
Guiadian  salt.     Since  1885  we  have  been  using  petroleum  tar  as  fuel,  brought  from 
^etrolia.     Prior  to  the  first  of  June  the  tar  cost  40  or  45  cents  a  barrel  at  Petrolia,  Petroleum  tar 
kit  since  that  time  they  have  raised  the  price  to  70  and  75  cents  a  barrel,  which  for  fud. 
tiakes  it  as  expensive  as  coal  would  be.     1  may  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Question  of  the  duty  is  a  material  consideration  with  us  in  not  using  coal.     We 
^ork  night  and  day  and  employ  about  nine  men  ;  four  men  manufacturing  the  salt, 
two  packing  and  two  or  three  making  barrels.     We  pay  $1.25  a  day  to  the  men  ^^'*°** 
'  ttanufacturing  the  salt,  2^  cents  a  barrel  for  packing  and  loading  it  upon  the  cars 
or  vessels,  and  2^  cents  apiece  for  making  barrels.      Wo  make  just  one  grade  of 
ordinaxy  fine  salt,  and  our  market  is  altogether  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

SILVER. 

The  Port  Arthur  district,  extending  from  Thunder  cape  and  Silver  islet  to  • 
Tl\'hitefish  lake,  is  a  section  of  country  occu[>ied  by  the  black  shales,  cherts 
mnd  dolomites  of  the  Animikie  formation.     These  shales  rest  uncomformably 
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TKere  probably  has  therefore  been  a  fault  and  a  vertical  movement  downward 
■on  both  Bides,  one  after  the  other.  The  vein  averages  about  ^  feet  in  width, 
varying  from  a  mere  crack  without  any  contents  to  vein  matter  3  to  4  feet 
wide.  The  ore  deposits  in  the  vein  are  met  with  quite  unexpectedly.  As  the 
ran  has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  depth  the  sulphide  has  for  the  most 
part  replaced  the  native  silver,  which  was  the  chief  ore  higher  up.  The  silver 
Itenerally  occurs  on  the  hanging  wall.  Where  occurring  with  zincblende  the 
nlTer  is  held  in  leaf  form  through  the  blende  crystals,  but  when  found  with 
plena  it  is  intimately  mixed.  Information  about  the  equipment  of  the  mine, 
i  vork  done,  wages,  etc.,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  evidence  of  the  superintendent. 
Csptain  Hooper. 

Operations  on  a  mining  scale  had  just  commenced  on  the  Badger  property 
bat  a  short  time  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Commission.  The  ground  was  BiJi«  m 
king  opened  up  by  shafts  and  levels,  but  stoping  had  not  yet  commenced.  The 
Tcin  is  pinched  in  the  trap  above,  but  opens  out  wider  in  the  slates  below,  and 
sverages  two  feet  wide.  The  strike  ia  north  20'  east,  and  the  dip  70°  south- 
tut.  Most  of  the  ground  thus  far  opened  is  very  rich,  silver  being  present 
vbere  the  vein  cuts  the  trap  as  well  as  where  it  has  the  slates  for  walls.  The 
■elected  ore  is  said  to  run  up  to  $3,000  per  ton,  and,  like  ores  from  the  other 
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a.   Trap.    b.  Skata. 

frodncing  mines  in  this  district,  it  is  sent  off  in  baiTels  to  the  smelter.      The 

ihaft  is  being  sunk  10  by  6  feet  and  the  drifts  7.  by  5  feet.     A  striking  fact 

'    in  natural  history  was  pointed  out  which  assists  the  prospector  on  covered 

IjTound,  viz.,  that  pine  is  chiefly  found  growing  on   the  trap,  and  poplar   on 

tlie  black  slates.     The  line  marking  the  trees  and  the  rocks  is  quite  clear  and 

well  defined  here.    Fig.  31  is  a  section  of  the  work  done  at  the  Badger.     Fall 

I    iofarmation  about  the  mine  is  given  in  the  evidence  of  Herbert  Shear,  the 

'    •q>erintendent. 

The  course  of  the  Silver  Mountain  vein  is  east  and  west.     It  cuts  trap 

and  slate  and  hue  been  followed  into  the  cherty  limestone  below.    The  cherty  buisii«i 

limestone  is  met  STi  feet  higher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side,  and  ''°'"''^'' 

therefore  there  must  have  been  a.  fault,  the  vein  forming  in 

the  fissure  caused  by  it.     This  vein  is  being  opened  by  adits 

driven  into  the  escarpment,  which  here  rises  nearly  300  feet.  The 

Fm.  Hi.  vein  has  also  l>een  opened  on  the  low  ground  to.  the  east  by  an 

*.'  ct^yiimSo^:  open  cut,  and  is  four  to  six  feet  wide  at  thttt  point.      The 

^r  and  zincblende. 


gaogue  IS  of  calcspar,  carrying  silv( 
«r«  aIso  found.    The  ore  is  native  si 
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a  pyri 


>nd  galet 


ir  and  argentite,  and  the  best  rock  at  this 


op<t»ing  U  fonnd  on  the  hanging  wall  with  calcspar.  The  ore  is  also  found  m 
Auor  and  heAVj  span,  which  occar  in  the  rein  to  a  considerable  extent.  Captain 
Tn-thewfy  states  that  in  the  part  of  Uie  vein  exposed  by  the  open  cnt  one-third 
of  the  vein  stuff  is  mill  rock.  The  evidence  of  Ur.  Tretheway  can  be  referred 
to  for  full  particalan  about  Uus  mine,  and  that  of  Captain  Nicola  for  West 
Silver  Mountain  mine- 


A'.  i>'.  Bturon — In  reference  to  ailver,  iU  occurrence  on  lake  Superior  ssoocUtod 
with  nutivi!  cojipcr  can  hai-dly  have  escaped  the  notice  erf  thoae  rude  miners  who 
^■i\>aviiiod  whnt  are  known  as  the  Indian  diggings.  Me^vra  Foatcr  and  Whilnej,  V, 
S  w<>lugidts,  in  thuirreport  submitted  toCongTDBs  in  ISSOoaj:  "Noneof  the  early 
oxidort-Ts  aeciu  to  have  noticed  the  existence  uf  metallic  sOrer  saauciated  with  tlie 
ootUHT,  although  ne  know  (hat  among  tlio  nutneruua  manes  of  copper  which  h^ve 
lH>i>n  pickiHl  up  on  tlie  shores  of  the  lake,  some  have  contained  a  conaidiiriible 
i|Uiuitity  of  silver  intersperaed  through  tliein."     Referring  to  Alexander  Henry 

i already  mentioned  aseni^aged  incopiier  mining  about  1770)  they  say :  "Henry  con- 
uiles  from  the  result  of  his  unsuceasful  ex|ieriment  in  mining,  that  the  copper  never 
jt  wh**  •>»  ■*>>'  |j||„  1^  successfully  mined  except  for  loc  <1  consumption  and  that  the  countJy  must  be 
*****"■  cultivutedandi'Bopledbflforethiscantakeplace.       He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  'It 

was  ni  the  hope  of  GndinK  silver  in  suflicient  abundance  to  make  the  speculation 
profitable  that  the  works  were  commnnced.'  He  speaks  of  ttie  discovery  of  the 
metal  in  only  one  place  however,  Pi.inte  aux  Iroquois,  where  ac^^ording  to  his  auth- 
ority a  Mr.  NiirburK,  n  Russian  gentleman  acquainted  with  metals,  discovered  a  blue 
stone  eight,  jiounds  weight,  which  was  sent  to  England  and  found  to  contain  60  per 
cent,  ofsilver."  Pointe  aux  Irofiuoisisalwut  fourteen  milesabove  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
on  the  United  States  side.  If  this  be  true,  the  stone  in  question  was  probably 
found  in  the  drift  and  had  been  transported  from  some  puint  on  the  north  or  Cana- 
A  npoited^la-  jian  side  of  the  lake.  In  1852  n  French  Canadian  named  Secord  stated  that  about 
w'wr  In  IS".    1824  he  had  discovered  a  mass  of  whit«  metal  on  the  north  shore,  from  which  he 

< "•■"••  ■■•- f-i-R"  cut  off  a  piece  with  bis  axe.     He  did  not 

know  what  it  was   at   the   time,  but  on 
'■■  .  ,  ■ — : — ■      showing  it  to  Capt.  Bayfield  or  some  of 

the  party  then  employed  on  the  sun'ey 
of  lake  Superior,  was  informed  that  it  waa 
silver.  Relying  on  his  story  an  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  shortly  after  my  arrivaK. 
at  the  Bruce  mines.  The  lata  Aleisnde^c 
Fig,  S4.  Jarvil  lilind  mint,  s™ic.  Sft0f™t  to  Cameron  of  SaultSte.  Marie  was  in  charge  , 
'  '"'''■  Becord  piloted  the  party  to  Thunder  bay- 

but  after  the  lapse  uf  a  t)eriod  of  twenty-eight  years  he  could  not  find  the  exac^ 
position  of  the  vein,  and  the  party  returned  to  Bruce  Mines  disgusted.     Secord  w^^ 
regarded  as  an  impoater  by  some,  and  by  others  at  laboring  undera  delusion.    B«:»t 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  discoveries  in  that  district  it  is  likely  that  such  BU<>picio~am 
were  unmerited  and  unjust.     Be  that  as  it  may,  poor  Secord  hung  himself  shork  If 
after  th"  return  of  the  party.     In  1866-67  the  discovery  of  silver-bearing  veins  l>/ 
theMcKel  itrbrotbersand  Mr.  George  McVicarof  Fort  William  once  more  atttacfc«d 
attention  to  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior.     The  existence  of  silver  in  the  vaic* 
of  native  copper  had  long  been  known.     Now  it  was  found  in  the  form  of  ore  ai 
well  as  in  the  native  state,  in  veins  that  might  properly  be  called  silver  veins.   The 
excitement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  result  of  the  re-examination  of  the  HontrM/ 
Mining  Go's  local  ion  at  Thunder  cape  by  Mr.  Thomas  Macfarlane  in  1868.      In  U* 
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original  description  of  this  location  by  Mr.  Sheppard  mention  is  made  of  asmall  island 
near  the  shore  on  which  there  was  a  vein  of  galena  and  carbonate  of  copper.     He  did  veMsIetmine. 
notseemingly  notice  that  it  contained  silver  as  weU.  One  of  the  men  employed  by  Mr. 
Macfarlane  found,  I  believe,  the  same  vein,  and  he  was  the  first  to  observe  the  pre- 
sence of  silver.  But  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  silver  in  such  form  and  quantity  as 
to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a  silver  vein  is  due,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Macfarlane.      The 
Thunder  Bay  silver  mine,  the  Shuniah  mine,  3A  mine,  a  mine  near  McKenzie's  tiver,  untuccesshil  sil- 
Jarvis  Island  an  1  McKellar's  Island  mine  were,  with  the  exception  of  Silver  Islet,  ver  mines, 
the  principal  mines  worked  while  I  was  inspector.     All  of  theui,  I  think,  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  as  far  as  I  know  none  of  them  are  now  working.     Owing  to  the 
limited  length  of  the  ore-bearing  portion  of  the  vein  at  Silver  islet  a  few  years 
sufficed  to  exhaust  the  mine,  and  it  has  been  tor  some  years  abandoned.     Of   the 
more  recent  discoveries  I  know  nothing,   unless  it  be  that  large  sums  have  been  paid 
to  discoverers  or  promoters.    Silver  mining  companies  have  been  more  cautious  than 
those  engaged  in  copp^  mining.     While  I  was  inspector  the  companies  named  were 
engaged  chiefly  in  testing  the  veins,  and  but  a  small  am«'Unt  was  sp  nt  on  the  sur- 
face until  they  were  in  a  position  to  judge.     The  only  exception  was  the  Thunder 
Bay  Silver  Mining  Co. ,  who  purchased  and  erected  ore-dressing  machinery  before 
the  veins  had  been  properly  tested,  the  result  beinej  that  the  money  expended  was 
thrown  away.     But  that  the  managers  were  over-sanguine  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  richness  of    he  ore  in  some  places  near  the  surface.     The  late  Thomas  Her- 
rick  and  I  estimated  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  one  small  mass  of  ore  not 
exceeding  15  or  20  lb.  weight  at  not  not  less  than  $100,  and  1  do  not  think  this  was 
by  any  means  the  largest  or  most  valuable  piece  obtained  from  the  same  vein.     In 
concluding  my  evidence  on  this  branch  I  can  only  say  of  the  silver  deposits  on  the 
north  shore  what  1  have  already  said  in  regard  to  the  copper,  that  although  like 
every  other  mining  region  the  unsuccessful  enterprises  greatly  outnumber  the  suc- 
cessful, yet   when   the  extent  of  this  silver-bearing  belt,  as  proved  by  the  great 
number  of  places  where   the  metal  has  been  found  is  taken  into  consideration,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  many  veins  as  rich  as  that  of  Silver  islet  and  much  more 
lasting  will  be  discovered 

A.  J.  CattancLck — I  am  a  barrister,  residing  in  Toronto.      I  have  been  interested 
in  mining  properties  from  1870  down  to  the  present  time,  and  have  been  connected 
with  the  Silver  Islet  mine  almost  from  the  beginning.     I  have  also  been  connected 
with  several  other  mining  properties  as  director,  vice-president,  and  in  other  ofiices.  --       .       j  .^^ 
I  hive  devoted  my  attention  particularly  to  the  Thunder  bay  district,  and  as  far  property. 
west  as  the  Shebandowan  district.     I  have  also  acted  for  a  large  number  of  capital- 
ists who  own  properties.     What  is  popularly  known  as  the  Silver  Islet  property 
consi  ted  of  107,000  acres  of  land  originally  owned  by  the  Montreal  Mining  Co.,  and 
of  lands  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Silver  Jslet  company.     A  large  number  of 
locations  of  6,400  acres  each  had  been  patented  to  several  individuals,  and  were 
generally  called  by  their  names.     A  great  many  of  these  and  other  locations  were 
consolidated  and  absorbed  by  the  Montreal  company  about  forty  years  ago.     In 
1870  the  Montreal  company  uo'd  the  107,000  acres  to  Major  Sibley,  Captain  Frue 
and  the  Hon.  Edward  Learned  for  $225,000.     The  purchase  was  completed  late  in 
the  year,  and  Captain  Frue  began  work  on  Silver  islet  in  the  same  season.     The 
Montreal  company  was  aware  that  there  was  silver  on  the  island  ;  a  strong  report 
was  made  by  Mr.  Macfarlane   recommending  that  $50,000  should  be  spent  upon  it. 
This  report  stated  that  the  ore  was  not  only  rich,  but  that  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  ir..     The  Montreal  company  would  not  take  the  risk  of  spending  so  much  money, 
and  then  the  Americans  stepped  in.     In  the  first  year  they  produced  ore  enough  to 
pay  the  purchase  money  to  the  Montreal  c  )mpany  and  for  a  large  expenditure  made  , 

on  permanent  works  ;  and  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  purchase  they  fjaJS^Tn^worli. 
paid  dividends  to  the  amount  of  $360,000  besides.     Then  they  went  through  some  ing  the  mine, 
sterile  rock  for  some  time,  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  without  a  return,  and  had 
to  put  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  $400,000.     After  working  on  for  about  a  year 
and  a-half  to  no  purpose  they  came  upon  rich  ore  again,  which  enabled  them  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  of  $400,000,  and  left  them  free  once  more.     After  having'  gone 
down  some  distance  to  no  purpose  it  occurred  to  Captain  Frue  that  there  had  been 
a  slide  or  throw  in  the  rock,  and  acting  on  this  hypothesis  they  succeeded  in  finding; 
tiie  vein  again.     Meantime  a  company  had  been  organised,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
1884  work  stopped  at  Silver  islet  and  has  not  been  resumed  since.     The  shaft  was 
.  son^  down  1,160  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  company  was  drifting  caitseof  shutting 
north   and  south  and  sinking  a  winze  to  the  1,260  foot  level.     At  that  time  the  down. 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  was  not  built,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  supplies  and 


fuel  wu  by  water.  The  company  had  ordered  its  supplisH  of  fuel  from  the  American 
iide  ;  but  the  veisela  got  frozen  in  and  could  not  deliver  the  c&reoes,  in  consequence 
of  which  work  waa  stopped  in  March  for  tlie  want  of  fuel,  and  the  mine  of  course 
filled  with  water.  1  understood  it  would  take  several  weeks  to  pump  it  out.  The 
compauy  had  a  couple  of  engines  of  240  horse  power  and  hoisting  machinery,  but 
:  hjch  the  machinery  was  not  powerful  enough  to  go  down  much  further,  and  it  would  be 
^  "*  useless  to  ciimmenee  working  again  without  new  hoisting  apparatus.  Shortly  before 
operations  stopped  it  had  bocn  decided  to  put  in  new  machinery,  and  I  was  instructed 
to  go  to  Ottawa  and  try  to  arrange  for  getting  the  duties  taken  off.  The  machinery 
would  cost  abuut  $100,000  and  the  duties  would  be  about  830,000.  I  saw  the  Min- 
ister of  CuBtoiiis,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  tlio  case.  He  appeared  anxious  to  do 
anything  ho  could  to  help  the  company,  hut  he  seeoiod  to  think  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  remitting  the  duties  without  legislation.  Parliament  was  not 
sitting,  and  it  was  an  isolated  case.  He  expressed  his  willingnesB  to  carry  out  any 
suggestions  he  could.  It  was  then  suggested  by  himself,  or  fcy  me,  that  if  the  works 
stopped  at  Silver  i^let  aitd  the  machinery  was  sold  »ud  exported  hack  to  the  United 
States  there  sliould  be  a  drawback  given  to  the  company ;  but  that  came  to  no  prac- 
tical result,  because  the  company  would  have  to  pay  the  S30,000  down,  and  when 
least  able  to  afford  it.  So  the  matter  dropped  and  the  company  could  do  nothing. 
If  the  company  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  machinery  at  that  time  when  it  had 
the  money,  the  work  would  probably  be  going  on  at  the  present  day,  as  near  the  1,100 
foot  level  in  the  previous  October  exceedingly  rich  ore  was  struck,  varying  from 
2,000  to  19,000  oz.  to  the  ton.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  machinery  nsedin  mining  that 
is  not  manufactured  in  Canada,  In  the  case  of  an  English  company  that  was  going  to 
bring  some  very  expensive  machinery  to  Michipicoten,  I  tried  to  make  arrange- 
ments about  the  duty,  but  I  could  do  nothing.  1  think  that  the  removal  of  duties 
on  machinery  that  is  not  manufactured  in  the  country  would  bo  very  beneficial.  A 
opitti  great  many  Americans  are  interested  in  mining  properties,  and  it  is  American  money 
that  is  chiefly  spent  here.  Silver  Islet  was  nearly  all  American,  the  Beaver  is 
American,  the  West  Silver  Mountain  is  worked  by  people  who  have  come  from 
Colorado  ;  the  East  Silver  Mountain  is  English,  and  the  Jarvis  Island  Co.  is  English. 
The  actual  amount  of  silver  ore  taken 
from  Silver  Islet  during  the  time  the 
company  worked  was  $3,089,157. 
\S  hen  I  speak  of  the  Silver  Islet 
company  I  mean  the  original  associ- 
ation— the  first  Silver  Islet  company 
and  the  later  Consolidated  Silver 
Islet  company  which  bought  out  the 
other  t«o  Stock  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Company  wds  paid  up  stock. 
It  IB  \ery  difhuult  to  sell  any  mining 
stock  that  IB  liable  to  aaaesement. 
In  the  case  of  Silver  Islet  the  stock 
was  paid  up  but  the  sharoholden 
made  themseUes  liable  by  contract 
to  pay  910  upon  each  share  as  they 
might  be  called  upon  by  the  direc- 
tors The  amount  of  paid  up  stock 
a  SI  UOO  000  and  ihis  liability  of 
)  a  share  made  a  cash  capital  of 
8400,000,  OS  there  were  40,000  shares. 
Most  of  the  Hbareholders  paid  up 
thoir  calls,  but  a  minority  were  un- 
able to  do  so.  The  consequence  was 
irialetniino  -Si:i]c  jiwiiDt  to  1  inch.  that  the  company  sbout  the  time  it 
stopped  operations  found  itself  in 
:  There  was  ii  mortgage  on  the  property  of  $200,000,  and  thiTc  were 
,„j  to  be  had  from  tho  shareholders,  because  some  had  paid  up  in  full 

It  of  and  some  could  not  jKty  at  all.  The  coiiiijany  was  discouraged  ;  it  was  lound  it 
"  would  cost  much  to  pump  out  the  mine  and  to  get  the  new  machinery,  and  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  thing  of  that  kind  withimt  being  well  provided  with 
money.  Tho  three  promoters  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  there  was  no  person 
connected  with  tho  com[»any  who  had  sufficient  khowledgo,  esperiencu  and  tftue  to 
take  charge  of  it.     Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  au^  the  other  day  a  sale  took 
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place  in  New  York  at  the  suit  of  tbe  debehture  holders.     The  debts  of  the  company 

only  amount  to  about  $120,000,  and  they  have  about  115,000  acres  of  land.     The 

whole  property  was  sold  to  the  debenture  holders  for  some  $5,000,  but  they  have 

expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  their  money  from  the  company,  and  steps  are 

being  taken  to  reorganise  it  if  possible.     When  the  work  stopped,  the  vein  was 

perfectly  developed  and  was  very  promising ;  they  were  occasionally  meeting  with 

bunches  of  silver.     The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  work  done  and  present 

position  of  the  mine.     We  hope  to  go  on  again,  and  negotiations  are  pending,  but 

what  the  result  will  be  it  is  not  possible  to  say  yet.     The  Silver  Islet  company 

has  not  thoroughly  examined  the  whole  of  its  locations.     The  Montreal  Mining 

company   had  examinations  made   of  all   of   its   lands  and  had  printed   reports, 

but  it  made  no  particular  developements  worth  speaking  of.     The  policy  of  the 

SQver  Islet  Co.  was  to  pick  out  particular  spots  where  good  promise  of  mineral  p  j.       m,  gii. 

was  found,  and   prove    them    thoroughly.      For    instance,    at    Mamainse,    just  ver  Islet  Co.  i» 

opposite  the  range  of   the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  there  is  apparently  a  rich  deposit  developing  looa- 

of  copper  on  our  side.     An  English  company  spent  some  £70,000  on  an  adjoin-      ""* 

ing  property  and  island.     The  Silver  Islet  company  owns  11,000  acres  there,  and 

has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  developing  that  property — enough  to 

show  that  it  is  a  very  good  property,  so  that  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  form  a 

large  company  and  go  on  and  work  it.     It  also  did  a  great  deal  of  work  at  Point 

Porphyry,  a  few  miles  east  of  Silver  islet,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  valuable  location ;   ' 

but  nothing  further  has  been  done  for  the  want  of.  money.     Some  examination  was 

also  made  of  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  islet.     There  is  a  streak   of 

quartz  running  from  Burnt  island  in  the  direction  of  Silver  islet,  and  in  calm  weather 

one  can  see  it  for  200  or  300  yards  under  water  ;  that  is  supposed  to  connect  with 

SUver  islet ;  it  breaks  out  on  Burnt  island,  and  again  on  the  heights  on  the  mainland, 

S.  J.  Dairson — A  great  many  silver  locations  have  been  taken  up  and  many 
are  now  in  operation  in  the  Port  Arthur  district.     I  believe  very  large  amounts  of 
silver  have  been  exported  from  this  district.      From   Silver   islet  I  understand 
they  exported  in  the  few  years  they  were  working  from  $3,500,000  to  $4,500,000. 
That  mine  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  water  getting  into  it,  but  1  believe  Production  of 
there  is  plenty  of  3ilver  in  it  yet.     I  understand  that  with  proper  machinery  the  |Jj^  **  &ilrvr 
water  can  be  kept  under  control,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  owners  to 
re-open  the  mine.     The  percentages  of  ores  vary  very  largely  ;  some  rich  ores  go  as 
high  as  $10,000  to  the  ton,  and  some  hardly  pay  to  work.     In  this  district  people 
have  always  looked  after  very  rich   ores,  and  ordinary  paying  ore  has  hardly  met 
with  any  attention  at  all.     I  would  consider  from  8  to  10  ounces  to  the  ton  a  fairly 
paying  ore,  but  they  require  much  more  than  that  here.     The  reason  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  got  the  proper  appliances  to  work  such  ores  Necewity  of 
with  economy.     Systematic  mining  was  carried  on  at  Silver  islet  and  is  now  being  JSniSg.  ** 
carried  on  at  the  Beaver  mine,  and  preparations  for  such  work  are  also  being  made 
at  the  Silver  Mountain  mines,  both  east  and  west.     Where  work  has  been  done 
systematically  it  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  where  minf  s  have  been  abandoned 
and  work  stopped  it  has  generally  been  on  account  of  the  want  of  capital. 

Peter  McKellar — Up  to  the  present  time  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  silver 
^lining  in  the  lake  Superior  rej^ion.  Silver  Islet  mine  was  closed  down  for  the 
want  of  coal ;  the  vessel  that  was  to  bring  the  coal  did  not  come  and  so  they  had  to 
close  down  for  the  winter  and  the  mine  filled  with  water.  The  shaft  is  1,100  feet  Silyer  Islet  mine. 
down  ;  the  vein  did  not  play  out,  and  they  are  liable  to  find  bonanzas  at  any  time.  It 
is  a  regular  fissure  vein  from  0  to  8  feet  wide,  and  the  formation  is  slate.  The 
bonanzas  were  generally  found  where  the  slate  came  in  contact  with  diorite.  The 
vein  occupied  the  line  of  a  fault.  There  are  places  where  the  vein  was  small,  but 
It  waa  large  at  the  very  bottom.  There  was  a  bonanza  at  the  surface  and  another 
Jt  400  feet ;  the  latter  was  richer,  but  not  so  extensive  as  the  one  on  the  surface. 
I'rifting  was  done  from  the  main  shaft.  The  Duncan  mine  was  worked  to  a  depth 
of  over  700  feet  ;  it  did  not  pay  upon  the  whole,  but  I  think  it  might  pay  if  it  was 
followed  up.  They  took  out  some  very  fine  silver  :  one  piece  was  three  or  four 
Jjjches  long  by  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  from  where  the  vein  cut  the  syenite. 
There  was  also  very  rich  silver  in  the  slate  near  the  surface.  I  think  about  $30  000  ^h®  l>un<»« 
^aa  taken  out,  and  the  mill  worked  about  a  month  or  two.  They  shipped  the  rich  ™  "*" 
ore  of  that  mine  from  Port  Arthur  ;  it  would  go  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  ton— that 
waa  selected  of  course.  The  company  must  have  spent  8200,000  altogether.  They 
followed  the  vein  the  whole  depth  of  the  shaft,  and  it  was  not  lost  at  any  point ; 
>^  ^as  strong  to  the  very  last.  It  is  a  fissure  vein  in  a  fault,  with  the  down-throw 
opon  the  south  side  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  rock  is  clay  slate  and  chert.     The  vein 


matter  is  nearly  altogether  calcspar,  and  it  curieB  sulphate  of  zinc,  galena,  irou 
pjrritea,  silver,  iiative  and  glance.  It  is  12  feet  wide,  about  vertical,  and  the  course 
about  east  and  west.  The  mine  was  uperated  by  au  American  company.  The 
reason  it  closed  down  was,  theygottiredspending  money  without  getting  any  return. 
Work  was  abandoned  about  IS62,  having  been  carried  on  at  intervals  since  ISU?-  The 
depth  of  the  shaft  ia  about  700  feet,  but  they  tested  with  a  diamond  drill  lower  than 
that.  I  have  visited  the  Braver  mine.  The  formation  is  black  clay  slale  under  a 
thick  bed  of  trap  ;  the  slate  seems  to  be  pretty  thick,  perhaps  300  feet,  and  then  it 
changes  to  a  silicious  slate.  The  owners  started  mining  in  the  clay  slates  under 
the  bed  of  trap  and  found  nice  silver  here  and  there,  but  the  vein  was  only  about 
two  or  three  feet  wide  ;  tlieso  t)onanzaa  were  not  very  extensive,  but  last  year  ihey 
struck  a  large  one  about  1,500  feet  from  whore  they  entered  in  the  drift.  Pur  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  the  vein  *ias  very  rich  and  lai^e — the  rich  part  would  go 
about  92,000  or  £3,000  to  the  ton.  They  tookout  some  $300,000  or  0400.000  of  ore,  and 
thi^y  are  sUll  prosecuting  the  work.  They  ship  the  rich  ore  and  have  it  smelted  ; 
'"  at  the  mills  they  have  the  concentrating  or  amalgamating  prowse ;  the  common  ore 
they  reduce  themselves.  At  the  Silver  Mountain  mine  they  have  got  down  about 
400  feet.  At  the  beginning  very  heavy  silver  was  found  there. 
I  but  I  don't  think  it  has  paid  for  the  outlay  as  yet.  Silver  veins 
,  in  this  country  are  fissure  veins  cutlmg  thrjugh  horizontal  alate. 
.  The  Beaver  vein  runs  north  and  south,  and  the  vein  at  the 
Badger  is  about  the  sumo  course.  The  Rabbit  Mountain  vein 
*  nortli-east  and  south-west.  The  general  direction  of  the  sil- 
it  veins  is  east  and  west ;  very  few  are  north  and  south  except 
Silver  islet.  The  Duncan  and  Silver  Mountain  veins  are  east 
I  and  west.  I  do  not  know  of  any  north  and  south  veins  crossing 
'  cast  and  west  onus.  There  must  be  16  or  20  mines  working 
altogether.  In  the  Jarvia  island  mine  they  are  working  and 
getting  some  silver  occasionally  ;  the  vein  is  fine  looking  but 
they  have  got  very  tittle  silver  as  yet.  It  is  about  the  same 
foriLiaiion  as  Silver  islet.  There  is  barytes  in  the  vein,  but  it 
is  only  being  worked  for  silver.  It  is  hard  to  count  the  ailver 
I  locations  that  have  been  taken  up  in  this  district,  but  1  think 
there  must  have  been  more  than  a  hundrwl.  The  charac'er  of 
the  ore  is  native  silver  and  sulphuret  of  silver  ;  silver  is  also 
found  combined  with  zinc  ore  and  lead  ore— very  commonly 
with  ^inc  ore.  The  zinc  ore  is  very  refractory.  It  would  be 
easy  to  separate,  only  that  the  silver  ia  very  fine  when  it  is 
combined  in  the  crystals  and  cannot  be  separated  by  concen- 
!■  trating  works.  The  veinstone  is  generally  calcspar,  but  in  a 
~^^,,  >.»»  .VI.  .V .  ,.,v...  fg,^  mines  it  ia  quartz.  The  common  ore  is  a  silver  sulphide 
and  native ;  it  is  associated  with  galena  sometimes,  but  the  lead  is  not  usually  nch  in 
silver.  Nickel  has  been  found  with  silver  and  lead.  Different  combinations  of  stiver 
with  arsenic  have  nls'i  been  found.  I  did  not  see  any  red  colored  ore  at  Silver  islet. 
The  composition  of  that  vein  is  mi«tly  CHlcsiMir  and  some  quartz,  but  there  is  some 
heavy  spar.  At  Jarvts  island  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heavy  spar,  there  ia  imii  pyrites 
in  some  veins,  and  there  is  nickel  in  3A  mine.  In  a  general  way  about  here  silver 
occurs  as  silver  glance  and  native  silver  in  calcspar,  in  uuartz  occasionally,  and 
occaHionally  in  heavy  spar.  Fluutspar  is  common  in  the  Silver  Mountain  country. 
Silver  will  sometimes  be  rich  in  one  part  of  a  vein,  and  other  parts  will  be  rich  in 
other  metnls  with  but  little  silver.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  silver  in  heavy  spar, 
hut  occasiiinally  we  do  ;  soinitimes  we  get  it  plentifully  in  fluorspar,  and  sometimes 
it  is  not  in  it  at  all.  In  the  Silver  Mountain  Hnd  the  Babbit  Mountain  mines  it  is 
largely  in  fluorspar — fluorspar  being  ihire  the  gangue  of  the  silver.  In  the  Thun- 
der Bay  mine  it  was  in  quartz,  and  there  was  but  very  liitle  in  spar  ;  so  also  in  the 
Silver  Harbour  vein  — it  was  rich  in  the  quartz  aa  long  as  the  bonanza  lasted. 

Thomas  Hnopur — I  have  had  charijc  of  the  Beaver  mine  as  superintendent  since 
the  17th  of  March  last.  The  locition  is  97  T  in  the  township  of  O'Connor  ;  the 
area  of  the  mine  location  pro]ier  is  160  acres,  but  we  control  some  other  location*. 
One-half  of  the  capital  is  owned  in  Detroit  and  one-half  in  Manistee  ;  nnne  of  it  is 
Canadian.  General  A'ger  a^^d  F.  J.  Hecker  of  Detroit  and  J.  Peters  of  Manistee 
are  the  owners.  Hecker  and  Alj^er  boueht  in  on  the  first  of  November  last,  I  think. 
The  mine  was  first  opened  about  three  years  i^o,  and  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended  up  bo  the  1st  of  August  last  was  $169,288.  Thatincludss  labor,  supplie«. 
machinery,  conatructiou  etc.,  but  does  n<>t  include  the  land  ;  that  is  what  isAotually 
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expended  here  upon  the  mine.     We  employ  about  80  hands  now,  and  that  as  been 
&b«>ut  the  average  since  I  came  here — 45  under  ground  and  35  above  ground.     The 
amount  of  silver  taken  out  up  to  the  present  time,  according  to  the  boi>ks,  is  383,630  Product  of  the 
oaooes.     That  would  represent  now  about  96  cents  an  ounce,  but  what  they  have  ™*°«- 
sold  has  run  about  a  dollar  an  ounce.   It  has  been  shipped  as  concentrates,  bricks  and 
smeltini;:  ores.  The  ore  varies  considerably  in  value  ;  some  is  as  high  as  $5,000  and 
^,000    to    the    ton,    and    some    hardly    runs    anything.      The    average  of  454 
barrels    of     concentrates    shipped    was    847    ounces   to    the   ton,  but   I    cannot 
give    you   a    statement  of    the   average   of    the    mill   rock    that    went    through 
the     mill.       I    think   in   this  section   for  the    amount    of    money  that  has  been 
spent  there  is  a  better  showing  than  in  any  district  I  know  of.  I  consider  the  results 
very  satisfactory.  The  greatest  disadvantage  to  this  district  is  the  want  of  a  railway 
to  get  machinery  and  supplies  in,  and  to  get  the  products  of  the  country  out.      If  Need  of  anil- 
there  was  a  railway  built  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  get  as  good  a  revenue  this  fall  ^^y- 
from  here  as  any  point  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  business.     If  the  railway  were  built  and  the 
tariff  done  away  with  it  would  result  in  inmiense  development,  for  the   mining 
development  of  this  country  is  only  in  its  infancy.     The  mines  in  this  region  are  the 
Beaver,  the  Badger,  the  Rabbit,  the  Carriboo,  the  Elgin,  the  Yl,  the  Pee»less,  the 
Silver  Mountain  east  and  west,  the  Porcupine,  the  Silver  Fox,  the  Crown  Point,  the  Mines  in  the 
Little  Pig,  the  Silver  Creek,  and  the  Big  Harry.     As  far  as  I  know  1  should  say  75  district, 
per  cent  of  the  capital  is  American  ;  the  Beaver,  Badger,  Rabbit,  Carriboo,  Yl, 
Peerless,  Silver  Mountain  west  end,  Silver  Fox,  Crown  Point,  Silver  Creek  and 
Big  Harry  are   American  ;  the  Elgin,   Porcupine,    Little  Pig  and   Big   Bear   are 
Canadian  ;  and  Silver  Mountain  east  end  is  English.     In  the  last  four  months  the 
amount  of  sinking  at  the  Beaver  mine  has  been  13 H  feet,  and  of  drifting  and  cross- 
cutling  471  feet.     Drifting  coats  $4.70  per  foot  and  sinkinsf  $13.50  per  foot.     The  cost  of  sinkinr 
shaft  is  8  by  14  feet  and  the  drifts  5  by  7  feet,  or  the  width  of  the  vein.     We  pay  and  driUin/r. 
miners  $2  to  $2.25  and  laborers  per  day  SI- 50.     The  miners  work  by  contract  and 
board  themselves  ;  ten  hours  is  a  day's  work.     The  hoisting  engine  60  h.  p.  under 
60  lb  pressure,  the  compressor  is  75  h.  p.,  ihe  stamp  mill  200  h.  p.  and  the  saw- mill 
enpne  25  h.  p.  ;  we  have  pony  engines  of  8  to  10  h.  p.  each  ;  there  is  a  pumping  M"'**^"®^- 
engine  of  25  h.  p.,  a  Worthington  of  40  h.  p.  and  2  Blake  pumps  of  12  h.  p..     We 
have  several  other  small  pumps  on  the  location,  one  being  at  the  tire  department. 
All  the  rest  of  the  pumps  would  add  about  40  h.  p.  more,  and  one  in  the  stamp  mill 
ibout  fifty  more.     The  stamp  mill  is  a  Gates.     The  rock  goes  through  the  rock 
breaker,  which  is  Gate's  patent,  then  throu^di  two  batteries  of  five  heads  each  of 
Fnwer  and  Chalmers  patent  stamps,  each  head  weighing  about  850  lb.     We  have 
another  battery  of  ten  heads  at  Murillo  ready  to  he  brought  and  put  up  when  the 
work  requires  it     That  will  make  a  capacity  in  running  ore  of  about  50  tons  a  day. 
The  ore  goes  from  the  stamp  mill  to  the  Frue  vannerj«,  of  which  there  are  four  ;  it  then 
runs  intn  the  mullers  which  are  charged  with  quicksilver,  then  to  the  grinders,  and 
finally  into  the  creek.     The  character  of  the  rock  in  which  our  vein  occurs  is  slate, 
both  the  hanging  and  the  foot  walls  ;  the  slates  are  tilted  on  both  sides,  generally  up.  Character  of  th« 
On  the  top  of  the  slate  there  is  trap,  in  some  places  as  much  as  40  or  50  feet.      The 
vein  is  quartz,  calcand  heavy  spar,  iron  pyrites  and  silver  ;  the  silver  ore  is  pocketed. 
We  have  also  zincblende,  silver  glance  and  argentine.      There  are  several  cross 
veins,  one  of  them  where  we  took  out  quite  a  little  silver  sometime  ago.   Generally, 
but  not  alwavs,  most  of  the  silver  is  found  where  they  join.     The  dip  of  the  vein  is 
from  6*  to  18**  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  west.     The  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  the  average  width  is  about  2^  feet.     We  have  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  water,  and  I  don't  think  they  are  much  troubled  with  water  in  this  district. 
The  rocks  are  of  close  formation  and  the  wjiter  only  comes  through  the  vein  itaelf . 
We  have  one  diamond  drill  here,  and  I  th  nk  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  such  work  as 
finding  out  which  is  the  master  vein  in  case  of  meeting  with  a  horse,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  good  to  ascctain  whether  there  is  silver  in  a  vein — that  is,  I  do  not 
think  a  vein  should  be  condemned  by  a  test  made  by  a  diamond  drill.     We  c  »n  run 
a  diamond  drill  for  about  75  cents  a  foot,  and  in  this  slaty  formation  we  ran  run  a 
drill  about  20  feet  in  10  hours.     It  is  very  useful  in  examining  iron  deposits. 

Herbert  Shear — I  am  superintendent  of  the  Badger  Mining  Co.  and  have  been 
three  months  in  this  district.     The  property  consists  of  parts  of  locations  200  T  and  Badger  mine. 
201  T  in  Gillies,  and  have  an  area  of  200 acres.  I  think  that  the  company  was  r)rgan- 
ised  in  April,  1887,  and  a  good  deal  of  development  work  had  been  done  before  I  The  oompuf. 
came  here  ;  one  drift  was  450  feet  and  another  500  when  I  came.     The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  is  8250,000  and  is  altogether  held  by  Americans.     The  president  is 
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and  could  not  find  it ;  then  tbey  bored  two  miles  west,  in  a  line  between 
Brussels  and  Kincardine,  ,and  there  they  found  it  Speaking  as  a  protectionist,  I  say 
the  salt  manufacturer  of  Canada  should  be  protected  ;  he  should  have  the  Dominion 
for  his  market.  Practically,  everything  we  use  is  protected  up  to  the  handle  ;  the 
only  thing  we  can  import  free  of  duty  is  the  hre  brick.  Knglish  salt  is  brought 
over  as  ballast  and  is  admitted  free.  It  is  brought  to  the  west  for  less  than  half 
the  rate  we  have  to  pay  on  salt  going  east.  I  pay  ^21.00  a  car  of  eighty  barrels  fronk 
here  to  Toronto.  The  freight  on  English  salt  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  is  $12. 
iiQd  ^  ^^^^  ^^^t  the  least  desire  to  see  salt  taxed  that  is  imported  for  the  use  of  fisher- 
men.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  used  for  that  purt^ose  alone  :  it  cumes  to 
Toronto  and  enters  largely  and  principally  into  competition  with  our  land  salt. 
And  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  this  English  salt  is  ground  in  this 
country,  put  into  small  bags  and  sold  in  competition  with*  us  as  dairy  salt.  Besides 
the  coarse  salt  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fine  salt  sold  under  different  brands,  such 
as  HigginH,  Eureka,  Ashton,  etc. ;  whether  that  pays  duty  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
comes  in  and  is  sold,  and  from  the  amount  that  is  sold  I  doubt  whether  it  does  pay 
duty.     There  is  a  duty  on  fine  salt  of  10  cents  per  100  lb. 

Pet^r  McEvKin — I  reside  at  Goderich  and  my  present  occupation  is  that  of 
salt  manufacturer  ;  1  am  also  a  driller.  This  summer  I  drilled  four  artesian  wella 
for  the  town,  two  of  which  were  eight  inches  bore.     The  first  salt  woU  was  drilled  in  ^ 

1865,  and  was  Ixmused  by  the  municipality.    It  was  bored  to  a  depth  of  about  l,c;00  )^j 

feet.     The  North  American  Chemical  works  here  make  principally  dairy  salt.   John 
iudnff  Piatt  manufactures  about  20,000  barrels  a  year,  but  of  course  could  make  far  more. 

ariehworki.  I  make  from  2(J,u00  to  25,000  barrels,  and  if  1  had  a  market  I  could  make  twice  that 
Joseph  Kidd,  jr..  makes  about  20,000  or  25,000  barrels.  Ogilvie  and  Hutchinson 
use  their  exhaust  steam  and  make  about  7,000  or  8,000  barrels  a  year.  Of  course 
they  could  produce  a  great  deal  more.  The  well  1  work  was  only  drilled  through 
the  first  bed  of  16  feet,  and  there  we  get  all  the  salt  we  want.  After  reacliiug 
a  depth  of  600  or  700  feet  I  think  the  rock  is  peifectly  dry;  the  first  700  feet 
supplies  all  the  water.  The  first  wcUm  drilled  here  were  4|  or  5  inches  diameter. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  in  a  bit  and  drill  the  full  size  at  once.     We  use  a  three-inch 

npiDffthe       pump.     The  pressure  of  water  is  half  a  pound  to  the  foot,  so  that  500  pounds 

If.  would  be  the  pressure  in  a  1,000  foot  well.     The  water  goes  down  through  t  e 

casing  outside  the  pump  and  comes  up  through  the  pump.  The  3^  inch  pump  goes 
down  about  500  feet  and  we  have  the  worknig  bucket  there,  the  water  going  down 
on  the  outside  forcing  the  brine  up  to  that  height.  In  Marine  City  and  at  other 
places  on  the  St.  Clair  river  they  force  the  river  water  down  between  outer  casing 
and  inner  pipe,  thus  forcing  the  brine  to  the  surface.  They  do  that  as  the  river 
water  is  much  purer.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  great  improvements  in  the 
system  of  boring  and  the  cost  is  now  about  one-half  what  it  was  twenty  yt  ars  ago. 
There  is  some  salt  used  on  the  land  in  this  neighboiu*hood,  but  it  is  very  iitUe  ;  I 
cannot  tell  vou  the  quantity,  but  not  as  much  as  some  years  ago.  Most  of  the  salt 
sold  by  Ogilvie  and  Hutchinson  is  for  that  purpose,     i  don't  sell  more  than  200  to 

'^  "^^  300  tons  of  land  salt  a  year  ;  Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Kidd  sell  about  the  same,  and  the 

Chemical  works  not  as  much — perhaps  2,000  tons  a  year  in  all.  More  salt  is  used 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitby  and  the  bay  of  Quinte,  but  here  the  country  is 
new  and  the  farmers  have  not  very  much  money. 

Joseph  Williams — I  am  a  lumberman  and  am  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt  at  Port  Franks.     The^well  was  sunk  in  1883  and  is  the  only  one  there.     It 
is  somewhat  deeper  than  the  wells  at  Goderich,  though  we  commenced  thereon 
a  level  with  ^he  lake.     As  far  as  I  recollect  the  well  is  about  1,345  feet  deep,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  thickness  of  the  salt  bed.     W^e  do  not  work  more  than  three  or 
%  Fnnkf        four  months  a  year.  We  have  a  saw-mill  and  work  the  sh  It  well  in  the  summer  months 
in  connection  with  the  mill.     Three  or  four  months  output  supplies  all  the  salt  we 
can  sell  now.     If  the  price  would  iustify  it  we  would  run  all  the  time.     I  suppose 
there  are  between  6,000  and  7,<iOO  barrels  of  salt  lying  there  now,  and  there  is  no 
better  salt.     When  we  pump  up  the  brine  it  is  black,  caused  I  understand  by  sul- 
phuric hydrogen  gas.     When  warmed  the  foreign  matter  falls  to  the  bottt)m,  anc 
then  we  allow  the  brine  to  go  int')  the  front  part  of  the  pan.     We  lose  about  2 
feet  of  our  pan  on  that  account.     We  have   one  pan,  125  by  25  feet.     In  coi 
necti  >n  with  the  works  we  employ  twelve  men  and  one  span  of  horses.     We  have 
large  boiler  that  supplies  steam  for  the  saw  mill  and  for  the  small  engine  that  dc 
the  pumping.   Our  pumping  engine  is  about  15  horse  power.    Our  pump  is  about  ( 
feet  down  from  the  surface.     Four  wells  could  supply  the  Ontario  demand,  and 
have  not  the  market  of  our  province  on  aecount  of  English  salt. 
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Jawnet  Carter — The  Courlright  Salt  Cu.    is  an  incorporated  company  with  a 
■ubscribed  capital  of  about  86,800  ;  J.  S.  Nesbitt  of  Sarnia  is  the  president,  and  1 
am  secretary -treasurer.       Salt  was  first  discovered  here  on  the  (50th  June,  1884,  salt  well  a4 
aad  uura  is  the  only  well.      It  is  1,620  feet  deep  to  the  salt,  there  is  21  feet  of  salt  Courteighi, 
and  it  goes  five  feet  under,  making  the  total  depth  I,B46  feet.     Beyond  that  it  has 
ii'>t  been  tested  here.     On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  after  parsing  through  a  bed 
of  salt   corre^onding  with  oun    they  found  another  bed  of  salt  30  or  40  feet 
through,  with  just  six  feet  of  rock  between  the  two  beds.     At  836  feet  we  found 
mineral  water  the  same  as  they  use  acro;$s  the  river  for  bathing  and  drinking 
purposes.      The  well  is  cased  to  876  feet  with  iron  casing  four  inches  in  diameter  ; 
in^e  of  that  there  is  a  two  inch  iron  pipe  running  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and 
this  pipe  is  perforated  at  the  bottom.     The  river  water  is  forced  down  between  the  Thepumpinf 
two  pipes,  and  after  becomii«g  saturated  with  salt  it  is  forced  up  through  the  inner  ■^■**"'- 
pipe.     Forcing  the  water  down  in  this  way  takes  about  the  same  amount  of  power 
as  pumping  the  brine  up  in  the  ordinary  way.     Our  engine  is  about  a  1*2  horse- 
power.    Tlie  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  we  can  shut  off  the  water  that  may 
contain  impurities  and  force  down  water  the  quality  of  which  we  know.     For  the 
fiiBt  week  or  ten  days  the  brine  was  not  very  strong,  but  since  then  it  has  been  of 
Ihe  full  strength.     We  have  not  had  any  trouble  on  account  of  the  caving  in  of  the 
lock  ;  the  drifiers  reported  solid  hard  rock  to  the  top  of  the  salt  rock,  so  we  do  not 
ftoticipate  any  trouble  of  that  kind.     From  876  feet  it  is  paid  to  be  a  solid  hard  rock 
ng^t  down  to  the  salt.  Our  pan  is  20  by  50  feet  and  the  salt  has  to  travel  the  length 
d  the  pan  three  times.    We  make  a  hundred  barrels  a  day,  but  we  have  made  as 
kigb  as  128  barrels  a  day  for  a  week  at  a  time.     We  made  about  28,000  standard 
wrels  last  year.     This  year  we  do  not  expect  to  make  over  26  000  barrels  m  we  p    .    -j^ 
b?e  been  shut  down  a  longer  time  ;  we  were  shut  down  fnur  weeks  last  year  and 
about  eight  weeks  this  year.     The  demand  has  been  les^  this  year.     Last  year  our 
wtpQt  averaged  about  54  cents  a  barrel.     The  price  would  be  ab  >ut  the  same  this 
fttr  till  the   1st  of  June,   when  we  advanced  it  10  cents  a  barrel.       We  are 

lot  in  any  association,  there  was  a  lake  shore  association,  hut  it  is  not  in  existence  -.    ^  

M>v.     The  Canada  salt  association  ceased  to  exist  on  the  29th  of  March,  1885.  tjoD.       ""^ 
Cnder  it  each  manufacturer  was  allotod  a  certain  amount  and  for  about  two  ye^irs 
tta price  obtained  was  96  or  97  cents  at  the  works.     But  owing  to  disagreement  as 
to  toe  allotment  the  association  fell  through  at  the  period  stated,  after  an  ex'stence 
cf  about  three  years.     At  the  time  that  association  was  in  existence  £nglish  salt 
*H  being  imported  as  now.     The  government  was  asked  by  some  of  the  manufac- 
teers  to  put  a  duty  on  foreign  salt,   but  they   refused   to    alter  the  duty  on 
Ingliah  or  American  salt  used  for  fisheries,  which  is  free.     1  think  it  is  fair  that 
b^h  salt  should  be  admitted  free  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries,  and  for  that  matter 
fcr  the  use  of  the  eastern  provinces,  because  the  freight  on  the  salt  to  get  it  there 
VMld  be  too  high.      As  the  law  now  stands  salt  coming  from  the  States  is  free  for 
idieries,  while  salt  coming  from  England  is  free  for  all  purposes.     1  am  told  by  one 
•four  company  that  Walker  &  Co.  of  Aylmer,  in  western  Ontario,  use  English  salt  Foreign oompett- 
ihogether  m  packing  their  meat.    There  is  English  dairy  salt  selling  in  Sarnia  now,  tion. 
Md  within  my  knowledge  English  salt  was  largely  shipped  to  Sarnia,  Chatham  and 
Windsor  within  the  last  ten  vears.     BIr.  £allantyue  of  Stratford  told  me  he  satisfied 
^UDself  that  we  had  as  good  salt  here  as  the  English,  and  he  got  manufacturers  to 
3iiike  cheese  ftx>m  each  kind  of  salt.     The  cheese  was  tested  at  a  meeting  without  caniidLn'nlt 
^'~iiig  which  was  manufactured  with  the  English,  or  which  with  the  Canadian 
and  wiUiout  a  sin;jle  exception  they  decided  the  best  was  made  with  the 
salt.    Since  1885  we  have  been  using  petroleum  tar  as  fuel,  brought  from 
^lia.     Prior  to  the  first  of  June  the  tar  cost  40  or  45  cents  a  barrel  at  Petrolia,  petroleum  Ur 
since  that  time  they  have  raised  the  price  to  70  and  75  cents  a  barrel,  which  for  fuel, 
es  it  as  expensive  as  coal  would  be.     1  may  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
n  of  the  duty  is  a  material  consideration  with  us  in  not  using  coal.     We 
k  night  and  day  and  employ  about  nine  men  ;  four  men  manufacturing  the  salt, 
0  packing  and  two  or  three  m*iking  barrels.     We  pay  81. '^5  a  day  to  the  men 
ofacturing  the  salt,  2|  cents  a  barrel  for  picking  and  loading  it  upon  the  cars 
vessels,  and  2|  cents  apiece  for  making  barrels.       Wu  make  just  one  grade  of 
fine  salt,  and  our  market  is  altogether  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

SILVER. 

The  Port  Arthur  district,  extending  from  Thunder  cape  and  Silver  islet  to 

lliitefisli  lake,  is  a  section  of  country  occuf)ied  by  the  black  shales,  cherts 

dolomites  of  the  Animikie  formation.     These  shales  rest  uncomformably 
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in  a  horizontal  poflition  oa  the  Huronian  formation,  and  they  urti  capjind  in 
large  areas  by  a  thick  overflow  of  trap,  A  great  number  of  veins  occur  in 
this  district,  cutting  through  the  various  Beries  ot  roc-ks  as  far  aa  fulloweil,  and 
generally  occurring  in  a  fault  which  has  thrown  thn  beds  on  one  side  of  the 
vein  above  or  below  those  on  the  other  side.  The  line  of  fuult  and  presence 
of  a  vein  may  often  be  noticed  by  an  indentation  in  the  escarpment,  vittible 
for  miles  away.  Sometimes  the  veins  cross  intiusivu  vertical  dykes,  as  at  Stiver 
islet.  The  capping  of  trap  has  prevented  the  weathpring  down  of  the  under- 
lying shale,  so  that  generally  it  is  only  at  the  escarpment  formed  where  the 
over-lying  trap  occurs  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  veind. 

The  components  of  the  veins  in  the  district  south-woHt  of  Port  Arthur 
are  chiefly  calcspar,  quartz  (and  also  as  amethysts),  fluorspar,  heavy  xpar,  and 
breccia  of  the  wall  rock.  They  carry  iron  pyrites,  galena,  ziiioblende  (often 
rich  in  silver),  with  native  silver  near  the  surface  and  silver  sulphide  or  argen- 
tite  below.  The  galena  is  not  argentiferous  as  a  rule.  8apoait«  and  asbestos 
or  "  mountain  leather,"  and  talcose  slate  also  occur  with  the  vein  matt«r  in 
places.  The  veins  run  in  dilTerent  directions,  but  the  majority  are  eist  and 
west  None  appeared  to  have  any  decided  advantage  over  the  others  on 
account  of  the  direction  of  their  course,  although,  of  the  richest  developed  thus 
far.  Silver  islet  strikes  north  and  south,  the  Beaver  north  40''  eant,  and  the 
Badger  north  20°  east.  At  least  seventeen  locations,  including  mines,  olatm 
to  carry  silver.  It  may  be  said  of  this  district,  judging  by  the  work  that  has 
been  done  already  in  it,  that  the  prospect  of  a  rich  and  permanent  yield  d 
silver  is  remarkably  good.  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
promising  silver-carrying  region. 

Beaver  mine  is  situated  on  Beaver  mountain,  in  the  township  ot 
O'Connor,  about  11^  miles  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  iind  a  short 
distance  from  the  new  Government  road.  The  vein  strikes  north  40''  east. 
and  dips  from  5"  to  18°  fron  the  perpend  cular  It  cuts  ihrou^fh  (hf  trap 
above,  which  is  40  or  50  feet  in  thickness    and  below  th  t  it 


black;^  slates  which  form  the  walls  on  doth  sidea.  Thu  slates,  wbiuh  ar« 
generally  found  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  are  lilted  upward  immediatd} 
beside  the  vein,  which  contains  in  places  a  good  deal  of  brecdated  slate  matte 


l%«ra  probably  has  therefore  been  a  fanlt  and  a  vertical  movemetit  downward 
on  botii  sides,  one  after  the  other.  The  vein  averages  about  2^  feet  in  width, 
nrjiag  from  a  mere  crack  without  any  contents  to  vein  matter  3  to  4  feet 
wide.  The  ore  deposits  in  the  vein  are  met  with  quite  unexpectedly.  As  the 
vein  baa  been  worked  to  a  considerable  depth  the  sulphide  has  for  the  most 
part  replaced  the  native  silver,  which  was  the  chief  ore  higher  up.  The  silver 
l^enerally  occurs  on  the  banging  wall.  Where  occurring  with  zincblende  the 
slver  is  held  in  leaf  form  through  the  blende  crystals,  but  when  found  with 
galena  it  is  intimately  mixed.  Infonnatioti  about  the  equipment  of  the  mine, 
work  done,  wages,  etc,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  evidence  of  the  aiiperintendent, 
Oaptain  Hooper. 

Operations  on  a  mining  scale  had  just  commenced  on  the  Badger  property 
bat  a  short  time  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Commission.  The  ground  was  Bikic«aiiBa. 
being  opened  up  by  shafts  and  levels,  but  stoping  had  not  jet  commenced.  The 
vein  is  pinched  in  the  trap  above,  but  opens  oat  wider  in  the  slates  below,  and 
averages  two  feet  wide.  The  strike  is  north  20°  east,  and  the  dip  70"  south- 
eatt  Host  of  the  ground  thus  far  opened  is  very  rich,  silver  being  present 
»hero  the  vein  cots  the  trap  as  well  as  where  it  has  the  slates  for  walls.  The 
I    niected  ore  is  said  to  run  up  to  $3,000  per  ton,  and,  like  ores  from  the  other 


ptodacing  mines  in  this  district,  it  is  sent  off  in  barrels  to  the  smelter.  The 
limit  is  being  sunk  10  by  6  feet  and  the  drifts  7  by  5  feet.  A  striking  fact 
in  natural  history  was  pointed  out  which  assists  the  prospector  on  covered 
pwind,  viz.,  that  pine  is  chiefly  found  growing  on  the  trap,  and  poplar  on 
tbe  black  slates.  The  line  marking  the  trees  and  the  rocks  is  quite  clear  and 
wall  defined  here.  Fig.  31  ia  a  section  of  the  work  done  at  the  Badger.  Full 
Unmation  about  the  mine  is  given  in  the  evidence  of  Herbert  Shear,  the 
tqwriutendent. 

The  course  of  the  Silver  Mountain  vein  is  east  and  west.  It  cuts  trap 
ud  slate  and  has  been  followed  into  the  uherty  limestone  below.  The  cherty  e 
is  met  5'>  feet  higher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side,  and  ** 
therefore  there  must  have  been  a  fault,  the  vein  forming  in 
/^i  f^^  t^^  fissure  caused  fay  it.  This  vein  is  being  opened  by  adits 
■  driveninto  theeBcarpment.whichheroriseanearlySOOfeet.  The 
has  also  been  opened  on  the  low  ground  to.  the  east  by  an 
tOffJ^ilmSoM!  opsn  0"^  ""''  i*  ^°"''  ^°  ^'^  ^'^^t  "'de  at  thut  point.  The 
puigoe  ia  of  catcspar,  carrying  silver  and  zincblende.  Iron  pyrites  and  galena 
*N  also  found.  The  ore  is  native  silver  and  argenttte,  and  the  best  rock  at  this 
i3(M.C.) 


opexing  is  found  on  the  faangiog  wall  with  calcspar.  The  ore  is  aleo  found  hi 
fiuor  and  heavy  spare,  which  occur  in  the  vein  to  a  considerable  extent.  Captain 
Trethewey  states  that  in  the  part  of  the  vein  exposed  by  the  open  cut  one-third 
of  the  vein  stuff  is  mill  rock.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Tretheway  can  be  referred 
to  for  full  particulars  about  this  mine,  and  that  of  Captain  Xicols  for  West 
Silver  Mountain  mine. 
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Ji.  IS.  Itorran — In  reference  to  silv 
with  natire  copper  can  hurdly  have  es 
excavated  what  are  known  as  the  India 
S.  goulogiaU,  in  their  report  submitted 
explorers  aeeni  to  have  noticed  the  existenco  of  metalli 
copper,  although  we  know  that  among  the 


•livei 


lake  Superior  associated 

kped  the  notice  of  those  rude  miners  who 

diggings.   Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitnej,  U. 

CongroBB  in  1850  say  :   "None  of  the  early 

silver  sssociated  with  the 

^^     ,  ^  „  sses  of  copper  which  have 

been  picked    up  on  the  shores  of  the   lake,  some  have  contained  n  conaiderahle 

? quantity  uf  silver  interspersed  through  them."     Keferring  to  Alexander  Heniy 
already  mentioned  as  eni;aged  in  copper  mining  about  1770)  they  say  :  "  Heniy  con- 
"'ilk*  '"*'*'*  tram  the  result  of  his  unaucessf  ul  experiment  in  mining,  that  the  copper  never 
ouK-""-  "      °  *""  '**  successfully  mined  except  for  loc  d  consumption  and  that  the  countiy  must  be 
cultivated  and  {teopled  before  thii  can  take  place.       He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  '  Ib^ 
was  in  the  hope  of  hndin;;  silver  in  sufficient  abundance  to  mnke  the  speculatioi^^ 
profitable  that  the  works  were  commenced.'      Ho  speaks  of  tlie  discovery  of  th^^ 
metal  iu  only  one  place  however,  Puinte  aux  Jroquois,  whore  according  to  his  autl^  _ 
ority  a  ilix.  Norburg,  a  Rvi^ian  gentleman  ac(iuaint«d  with  metals,  discovered  a  bli^^ 
stone  eight  pounds  weight,  which  was  sent  to  England  and  found  to  contain  60  p^^^ 
cent,  of  silver."  Point*  aux  Iroquois  is  about  fourteen  mUes  above  Sault  Ste.  MsrVe 
on  the  United  States  side.     If  this  be  true,  the  stone  in  question  was  probat>'lj 
found  in  the  drift  and  had  been  transported  frotii  some  puint  on  Ihc  north  or  Csks^. 
coinr'ln'lSM^  •*'*"  side  ot  the  lake.      In  1852«French  Canadian  named  Secord  stated  thataboirt 

'    1824  he  had  discovered  a  n\n,m  of  white  metal  on  the  north  shore,  from  whicli  Ire      , 
:ut  off  a  piece  with  bis  axe.     He  did   not 


know  what  it  was  at  the   time,  but 
I —  sliowing  it  to  Capt.   Bayfield  or  some  of 

T-  '  tlie  psrty   then  employed  on  the  Surrey 

HK!s]{   ~.r.,.  of  lake  Superior,  was  informed  that  it  wu 

■Eglj'  silver.     Relying  on  his  story  an  eipedi- 

^^^^K^  tion  was  fitted  out  shortly  aft«r  my  anivsl 

^^^^  at  the  Bruce  mines.     The  late  Aleisndor 

Kig.  34.    Jini»  l«i»nd  mine.    SLire,  BBo  feet  to      Cameron  otSaultSte.  Marie  was  indulge. 
1  ""-I'-  Secord  piloted  the  party  to  Thunder  Uy. 

but  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years  he  could  not  find  the  siai* 
position  of  the  vein,  and  the  party  returned  to  Bruce  Mines  disgusted.  Secoid  vs* 
regarded  as  an  imposter  by  some,  and  by  others  as  laboring  under  a  delusion.  But 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  di^^coveries  in  that  district  it  is  likely  that  suchsu^picisDS 
were  unmerited  and  unjust.  Be  that  as  it  may,  poor  Secord  hung  himself  shortly 
after  th"  return  of  the  party.  In  1866-67  the  discovery  ot  silver-bearing  »eiM  bf 
the  McKel  ar  brothers  and  Mr.  George  McVicar  of  Fort  William  once  more  atlrscteil 
attention  to  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior,  The  existence  of  silver  in  tbs  vuU 
of  native  copper  had  long  been  known.  Now  it  was  found  in  the  form  of  oiet* 
well  as  in  the  native  state,  in  veins  that  might  properly  be  called  silver  vein*.  Tb* 
excitement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  resultof  the  re-examination  of  the  Hontreil 
Mining  Co's  location  at  Thunder  cape  by  Mr.  Thomas  Macfarlonein  1866.      In  111 
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original  description  of  this  location  by  Mr.  Sheppard  mention  is  made  of  a  small  island 
near  the  shore  on  which  there  was  a  vein  of  galena  and  carbonate  of  copper.     He  did  verlSietmbie. 
notseemingly  notice  that  it  contained  silver  as  well.  One  of  the  men  employed  by  Mr. 
Macfarlane  found,  1  believe,  the  same  vein,  and  he  was  the  first  to  observe  the  pre- 
sence of  silver.  But  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  silver  in  such  form  and  quantity  as 
to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a  silver  vein  is  due,  1  think,  to  Mr.  Macfarlane.      The 
Thunder  Bay  silver  mine,  the  Shuniah  mine,  3A  mine,  a  mine  near  McKenzie's  i  iver,  unsuccessful  sil* 
Jarvis  Island  an  i  McKellar's  Island  mine  were,  with  the  exception  of  Silver  Islet,  ver  mines, 
the  principal  mines  worked  while  I  was  inspector.     All  of  them,  I  think,  have  been 
unsuecessful,  and  as  far  as  1  know  none  of  them  arc  now  working.     Owing  to  the 
limited  length  of  the  ore-bearing  portion  of  the  vein  at  Silver  islet  a  few  years 
sufficed  to  exhaust  the  mine,  and  it  has  been  for  some  years  abandoned.     Of   the 
more  recent  discoveries  I  know  nothing,   unless  it  be  that  large  sums  have  been  paid 
to  diBJOverers  or  promoters.    Silver  mining  companies  have  been  more  cautious  than 
those  engaged  in  copp^  mining.     While  1  was  inspector  the  companies  named  were 
eiigag«^  chiefly  in  testing  the  veins,  and  but  a  small  amount  was  sp  nt  on  the  sur- 
face until  they  were  in  a  position  to  judge.     The  only  exception  was  the  Thunder 
Bay  Silver  Mining  Co. ,  who  purchased  and  erected  ore-dredsiug  machinery  before 
the  veins  had  been  properly  tested,  the  result  beimr  that  the  money  expended  was 
thrown  away.     But  that  the  managers  were  over-sanguine  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  richness  of    he  ore  in  some  places  near  the  surface.     The  late  Thomas  Her- 
rick  and  I  estimated  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  one  small  mass  of  ore  not 
exceeding  15  or  20  lb.  weight  at  nut  not  less  than  $100,  and  1  do  not  think  this  was 
by  any  means  the  largest  or  most  valuable  piece  obtained  from  the  same  vein.     In 
concluding  my  evidence  on  this  branch  1  can  only  say  of  the  silver  deposits  on  the 
north  shore  what  I  have  already  said  in  rej^ard  to  the  copper,  that  although  like 
e?ery  other  mining  region  the  unsuccessful  enterprises  greatly  outnumber  the  suc- 
cessful, yet   when  the  extent  of  this  silver- bearing  belt,  as  proved  by  the  great 
number  of  places  where   the  metal  has  been  found  is  taken  into  consideration,  we 
We  reason  to  hope  that  many  veins  as  i-ich  as  that  of  Silver  islet  and  much  more 
lutiDg  will  be  discovered 

A.  J,  Cattanach — I  am  a  barrister,  residing  in  Toronto.      I  have  been  interested 
in  miniog  properties  from  1870  down  to  the  present  time,  and  have  been  connected 
with  the  Silver  Islet  mine  almost  from  the  beginning.     I  have  also  been  ccmnected 
with  several  other  mining  properties  as  director,  vice-president,  and  in  other  offices.  _,       .       j^j^ 
I  hive  devoted  my  attention  particularly  to  the  Thunder  bay  district,  and  as  far  property, 
west  as  the  Shebandowau  district.     I  have  also  acted  for  a  large  nutuber  of  capital- 
i*tB  who  own  properties.     What  is  popularly  known  as  the  Silver  Islet  property 
consi  ted  of  107,000  acres  of  land  originally  owned  by  the  Montreal  Mining  Co.,  and 
of  lands  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Silver  Islet  company.     A   large  number  of 
locations  of  6,400  acres  each  had  been  patented  to  several  individuals,  and  were 
generally  called  by  their  names.     A  great  many  of  these  and  other  locations  were 
consolidated  and  absorbed  by  the  Montreal  company  about  forty  years  ago.     In 
1870  the  Montreal  company  uo'd  the  107,000  acres  to  Major  Sibley,  Captain  Frue 
»nd  the  Hon.  Edward  Learned  for  9226,000.     The  purchase  was  completed  late  in 
the  year,  and  Captain  Frue  began  work  on  Silver  islet  in  the  same  season.     The 
Montreal  company  was  aware  that  there  was  silver  on  the  island  ;  a  strcmg  report 
WM  made  by  Mr.  Macfarlane   recommending  that  350,000  should  be  sjient  upon  it. 
This  report  stated  that  the  ore  was  not  only  rich,  but  that  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  it.    The  Montreal  company  would  not  take  the  risk  of  spending  so  much  money, 
»nd  then  the  Americans  stepped  in.     In  the  first  year  they  j)roduced  ore  enough  to 
psy  the  purchase  money  to  the  Montreal  c  >mpany  and  for  a  large  expenditure  made  . 

on  permanent  works  ;  and  within  throe  years  from  the  date  of  their  purchase  they  fairS^TTn^worlD- 
pMd  dividends  to  the  amount  of  1^360,000  besides.     Then  they  went  through  some  Ing  the  mine. 
Kerile  rock  for  some  time,  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  without  a  return,  and  had 
to  put  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  $400,000.     After  working  on  for  about  a  year 
■nd  a-half  to  no  purpose  they  came  upon  rich  ore  again,  which  enabled  them  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  of  $400,000,  and  left  them  free  once  more.     After  having  gone 
down  some  distance  to  no  purj>ose  it  occurred  to  Captain  Frue  that  there  had  been 
a  slide  or  throw  in  the  rock,  and  acting  on  this  hypothesis  they  succeeded  in  finding 
the  vein  again.     Meantime  a  company  had  been  organised,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
1884  work  stopped  at  Silver  islet  and  has  not  been  resumed  since.     The  shaft  was 
.  sodI^  down  1,160  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  company  was  drifting  Canse of  shutting 
north  and  south  and  sinking  a  winze  to  the  l,2tiO  foot  level.     At  that  time  the  down. 
Canadiftn  Pacific  railway  was  not  built,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  supplies  and 


fuel  was  bj  ir&ter.     The  compuiv  had  ordered  ita  HUpplies  of  fuel  from  tl 
side  ;  but  the  vesoelagot  frozen  in  and  could  aot  daiiver  the  eaiyoes,iii  consequenc« 
of  which  frork  wm  stopped  in  March  for  the  nant  of  fuel,  and  the  mine  of  coune 
tilled  with  water.     1  underaCood  it  would  take  several  weeks  to  pump  it  out.     The 
ciimpanj  had  a  couple  of  engines  of  240  horse  power  and  hoisting  machinery,  but 
"'*!}«*'  the  machinery  was  not  powerful  enough  to  go  down  much  further,  and  it  would  be 
'_"_      "•  useless  to  commence  working  again  without  new  hoisting  apparatus.  Shortly  before 
operations  sliopped  it  had  been  decided  to  put  in  new  machinery,  and  I  was  instructed 
to  go  to  Ottawa  and  try  to  arrange  for  getting  the  duties  taken  off.     The  machinery 
would  cost  about  31O0,OU0  and  the  duties  would  be  about  $30,000.     I  saw  the  Min- 
ister of  Customs,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  case.     He  appieared  anxious  to  do 
anything  he  could  to  help  (he  company,  but  he  seemed  to  think  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  remitting  the  duties  without  legislation.     Parliament  was  not 
sitting,  aud  it  was  an  isolated  case.     He  expressed  his  willinguess  to  carr}'  out  any 
suggestions  he  could.     It  was  then  suggest^  by  himseir.or  by  me,  that  if  the  works 
stopped  at  Silver  i^let  and  the  machinery  was  sold  aud  oiported  back  to  the  United 
States  there  should  be  a  drawback  given  to  the  company ;  but  that  came  tu  no  prac- 
tical result,  because  the  company  would  have  to  pay  the  930,000  down,  and  when 
least  able  to  afford  it.     So  the  matter  dropped  and  the  company  could  do  nothing. 
If  the  comiany  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  machinery  at  that  time  when  it  had 
the  money,  the  work  would  probably  be  going  on  at  the  present  day,  as  near  the  1,  IGO 
foot  level  in  the   previous  October  oieeedingly  rich  ore  was  struck,  varying  from 
3,000  to  19,000  oz.  to  the  ton.   There  is  a  great  deal  of  machinery  nsed  in  mining  that 
is  not  manufactured  In  Canada.     In  theca^ieof  an  English  comjiany  that  was  going  to 
bring   some  very  eipensire  machinery  to  Michipicoten,  I  tried  to  make  arrange- 
ments about  the  duty,  but  I  could  do  nothing.     I  think  that  the  removal  of  duties 
on  machinery  that  is  not  manufactured  in  the  country  would  be  very  beneficial.     A 
Ei  great  many  Americans  are  interested  in  mining  properties,  and  it  is  American  money 
that  is  chiefly  spent  here.     Silver  Islet   was  nearly  all  American,  the   Beaver  is 
American,  the   West  Silver  Mountain  is  worked   by  people  who  have  come  from 
Colorado  ;  the  East  Silver  Mountain  is  English,  and  the  Jarvis  Island  Co.  is  English. 
Theactualamount  of  silver  ore  taken 
from  SUver  Islet  during  the  time  the 
company    worked    was    83,089,157. 
When    I   speak  of  the  Silver   Islet 
company  I  mean  the  original  associ- 
ation— the  first  Silver  Islet  company 
and    the  later  Consolidated  Silver 
Islet  company  which  bought  out  the 
other  two.      Stock  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Company  was  paid  up  stock. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  sell  any  mining 
stock  that   is  liable   to  assessment. 
In  the  case  of  Silver  Islet  the  stock 
was  paid  up,   but  the  shareholders 
made  themselves  liable  by  contract 
to  pay  910  upon  each  share  as  they 
might  be  called  upon  by  the  direc- 
tors.    The  amount  of  paid  up  Bt4>ck 
was  81,000,000,  and  this  liability  of 
810  a  share  made  a  cash  capital  of 
8400,000,  as  there  wore  40,000  shares. 
Most  of  the   shareholders   paid   up 
their  calls,  but  a  minority  were  un- 
able to  tto  80.     Tlic  consequence  was 
that  the  company  about  the  time  it 
stopped   operations   found   itself   in 
this  pitsition :  There  was  a  mortgage  on  the  propi^rty  of  ?200,000,  aud  there  were 
,fty   no  resources  to  be  had  from  the  shareholders,  because  some  had  paid  up  in  full 
II  of  and  some  could  not  pay  at  all.     The  company  was  discouraged;   it  was  lound  it 
"      would  coat  much   tn  pump  out  the  mine  and  to  get  the  new  machjneiy,  and  that  it 
would  be  uHL'IesB  to  go  into  a  thini;  of  that  kind  without  being  well  provided  with 
money.     The  three  promoters  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  there  was  no  person 
connected  with  the  company  who  had  sufficient  khowledgo,  experience  and  tftne  to' 
take  charge  of  it.     Things  wont  from  bad  to  worse,  an^  the  other  day  a  sale  took 
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phce  in  New  York  at  the  suit  of  the  debenture  holders.     The  debts  of  the  company 

only  amount  to  about  $120,000,  and  they  have  about  115,000  acres  of  land.     The 

whole  property  was  sold  to  the  debenture  holders  for  some  $5,000,  but  they  have 

expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  their  money  from  the  company,  and  steps  are 

bemg  taken  to  reorganise  it  if  possible.     When  the  work  stopped,  the  vein  was 

perfectly  developed  and  was  very  promising ;  they  were  occasionally  meeting  with 

Donches  of  silver.      The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  work  done  and  present 

position  of  the  mine.     We  hope  to  go  on  again,  and  negotiations  are  pending,  but 

what  the  result  will  be  it  is  not  possible  to  say  yet.     The  Silver  Islet  company 

has  not  thoroughly  examined  the  whole  of  its  locations.     The  Montreal  Mining 

company  had  examinations  made   of  all   of  its  lands  and  had  printed  reports, 

but  it  made  no  particular  developements  worth  speaking  of.     The  policy  of  the 

Silver  Islet  Co.  was  to  pick  out  particular  spots  where  good  promise  of  mineral  „  .      oith  an 

was  found,  and   prove    them    thoroughly.      For    instance,    at    Mamainse,    just  ver  Tfiet  Co.  ia 

opposite  the  range  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  there  is  apparently  a  rich  deposit  developing  kx»- 

of  copper  on  our  side.     An  English  company  spent  some  £70,000  on  an  adjoin-  ^°""' 

ing  property  and  island.     The  Silver  Islet  company  owns  11,000  acres  there,  and 

has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  developing  that  property — enough  to 

ihow  that  it  is  a  very  good  property,  so  that  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  form  a 

Urge  company  and  go  on  and  work  it.     It  also  did  a  great  deal  of  work  at  Point 

Porphyry,  a  few  miles  east  of  Silver  islet,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  valuable  location  ; 

bat  nothing  further  has  been  done  for  the  want  of.  money.     Some  examination  was 

ilao  made  of  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  islet.     There  is  a  streak   of 

quartz  running  from  Burnt  island  in  the  direction  of  Silver  islet,  and  in  calm  weather 

one  can  see  it  for  200  or  300  yards  under  water  ;  that  is  supposed  to  connect  with 

Sflver  islet ;  it  breaks  out  on  Burnt  island,  and  again  on  the  heights  on  the  mainland, 

8.  J.  Dawson — A.  great  many  silver  locatic>ns  have  been  taken  up  and  many 
ire  now  in  operation  in  the  Port  Arthur  district.     I  believe  very  large  amounts  of 
lilver  have  been  exported  from  this  district.      From   Silver  islet  I  understand 
they  exported  in  the  few  years  they  were  working  from  $3,500,000  to  $4,500,000. 
That  mine  was  abandoned  on  {vccount  of  the  water  getting  into  it,  but  I  believe  Production  of 
there  is  plenty  of  silver  in  it  yet.     I  understand  that  with  proper  machinery  the  jjj^'  **  8**^«'' 
water  can  be  kept  under  control,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  owners  to 
»-open  the  mine.     The  percentages  of  ores  vary  very  largely  ;  some  rich  ores  go  as 
high  as  $10,000  to  the  ton,  and  some  hardly  pay  to  work.     In  this  district  people 
have  always  looked  after  very  rich   ores,  and  ordinary  paying  ore  has  hardly  met 
with  any  attention  at  all.     I  would  consider  from  8  to  10  ounces  to  the  ton  a  fairly 
ptjing  ore,  but  they  require  much  more  than  that  here.     The  reason  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  got  the  proper  ajipliances  to  work  such  ores  Necearity  of 
with  economy.     Systematic  mining  was  carried  en  at  Silver  i^let  and  is  now  being  JSning.  ^ 
carried  on  at  the  Beaver  mine,  and  preparations  for  such  work  are  also  being  made 
at  the  Silver  Mountain  mines,  both  east  and  west.     Where  work  has  been  done 
>}^matically  it  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  where  min^  s  have  been  abandoned 
and  work  stopped  it  has  generally  been  on  account  of  the  want  of  capital. 

Pder  McKeUar — Up  to  the  present  time  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  silver 

Mining  in  the  lake  Superior  rej^ion.     Silver  Islet  mine  wa'*  closed  down  for  the 

want  of  coal ;  the  vessel  that  was  to  bring  the  coal  did  not  come  and  so  they  had  to 

closedown  for  the  winter  and  the  mine  filled  with  water.     The  shaft  is  1,100  feet  Silver  Islet  mine. 

down  ;  the  vein  did  not  play  out,  and  they  are  liable  to  find  bonanzas  at  any  time.  It 

tt a  regular  fissure  vein  from  0  to  8  feet  wide,  and  the  formation  is  slate.     The 

'^^^P^nzas  were  generally  found  where  the  slate  came  in  contact  with  dinrite.     The 

yein  occapied  the  line  of  a  fault.     There  are  places  where  the  vein  was  small,  but 

It  was  large  at  the  very  bottom.     There  was  a  bonanza  at  the  surface  and  another 

J*^  feet ;  the  latter  was  richer,  but  not  so  extensive  as  the  one  on  the  surface. 

*^rifting  was  done  from  the  main  shaft.     The  Duncan  mine  was  worked  to  a  depth 

of  o?er700  feet  ;  it  did  not  pay  upon  the  whole,  but  I  think  it  might  pay  if  it  was 

loDowed  up.     They  took  out  some  very  fin«  silver  ;  one  piece  was  three  or  four 

Jjches  long  by  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  from  where  the  vein  cut  the  syenite. 

There  was  also  very  rich  silver  in  the  slate  near  the  surface.    I  think  about  $30  000  Th«  DancM 

was  taken  out,  and  the  mill  worked  about  a  month  or  two.     They  shipped  the  rioh  "  "** 

ow  of  that  mine  from  Port  Arthur  ;  it  would  go  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  ton— that 

was  selected  of  course.     The  company  must  have  spent  $200,000  altogether.     They 

followed  the  vein  the  whole  depth  of  the  shaft,  and  it  was  not  lost  at  any  point ; 

it  was  strong  to  the  very  last.      It  is  a  fissure  vein  in  a  fault,  with  the  down-throw 

apon  the  south  aide  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  rock  is  clay  slate  and  chert.     The  vein 


matter  ie  nearly  altogether  calcspar,  and  it  carriea  sulphate  of  zinc,  galena,  iron 
pjrites,  ailver,  native  and  glance.  It  is  12  feet  wide,  about  vetticol,  and  the  coune 
about  east  and  west.  The  mine  was  uperated  hj  an  American  company.  The 
reason  it  closed  down  waa,  theygot  tired  Rpending  money  withouteetting  any  return. 
Work  was  abandoned  about  1662,  having  been  carried  on  at  intervals  since  18G7.  The 
depth  of  the  shaft  is  about  TOO  feet,  but  they  tested  with  a  diamond  drill  lower  than 
that.  I  have  visited  the  Btaver  mine.  The  formation  ia  black  clay  alale  under  a 
BHrermlnc.  thick  bed  of  trap  ;  the  slate  seems  to  be  pretty  thick,  perhaps  300  feet,  and  then  it 
changes  In  a  silicious  slate.  The  owners  started  mining  in  the  clay  slates  under 
the  bed  of  trap  and  found  nice  silver  here  and  there,  but  the  vein  waa  only  about 
two  or  three  feet  wido  ;  these  bonanzas  were  not  very  extensive,  but  last  year  they 
struck  a  large  one  about  1,500  feet  from  where  they  entered  in  the  drift.  For  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  the  vein  was  very  rich  and  large — the  rich  part  would  go 
about  $2,000  or  93,000  to  the  ton.  They  lookout  some  $300,000  or  840O.000  of  ore,  and 
they  are  still  prosecuting  the  work.  They  ship  the  rich  ore  and  have  it  smelted  ; 
8Ui«  HouaUin  jj  the  mills  they  have  tlie  concentrating  or  amalgamating  procas;  the  common  ore 
*'  they  reduce  themselves.     At  the  Silver  Mountain  mine  they  have  gut  dnwii  abuut 

400  feet.     At  the  beginning  very  heavy  ailver  was  found  there. 
but  1  don't  think  it  has  paid  for  the  outlay  as  yet.     Silver  veins 
in  this  country  are  fisBu re  veins  cutting  chrjugh  horizontal  alate. 
I    The  Beaver  vein  runs  north  and  south,  and  the  vein  at  the 
Badger  is  about  the  siime  course.     The  Eabbit  Mountain  vein 
ia  north-eaat  and  south-west.     The  general  directiou  of  the  ail' 
ver  veins  ia  east  and  west;  very  tew  arenaith  and  aoutii  except 
Silver  islet.     The  Duncan  and  Silver  Mountain  veins  are  east 
and  west.     1  do  not  know  of  any  north  and  south  veins  crossing 
cast  and  west  ones.     There  must  be  16  or  20  mines  working 
altogether.     In  the  Jarvis  iaiand  mine  they  are  working  and 
getting  aome  ailver  occasionally  ;  the  vi;in   ia  fine  looking  but 
they  have  got  very  little  silver  as  yet.     It  ia  about  the  same 
formation  as  Silver  iaiet.     There  is  barytes  in  the  vein,  but  it 
ia  only  being  worked  for  silver.     It  ia  hard  to  count  the  silver 
I    locations  that  have  been  taken  up  in  this  district,  but  I  think 
there  must  have  been  more  than  a  hundred.     The  charac'er  of 
the  ore  ia  native  silver  and  sulphuret  of  ailver  ;  silver  is  also 
found  combined  with  zinc  ore  and  lead   ore—very  commouly 
with  line  ore.     The  zinc  ore  is  very  refractory.     It  would  be 
ea-iy  hi  separate,  only  that  the  silver  ia  very  fine  when  it  ia 
combined  in  the  crystala  and  cannot  be  separated  by  concen- 
I,  trating  worka.     The  veinstone  is  generally  calcspar,  but  in  a 
Smle,  soofMtwiiiidh.    fa„  mines  it  is  quartz.     The  common  or«  is  a  silver  sulphide 
and  native ;  it  is  associated  with  galena  sometimes,  but  the  lead  is  not  usually  nch  in 
silver.     Nickulhaaboen  found  with  silver  and  lead.     Different  combinations  of  silver 
with  arsenic  have  sls'i  been  found.     1  did  not  see  any  red  colored  ore  at  Silver  islet. 
The  composition  of  that  vein  is  miistly  calcspar  and  some  quartz,  but  thfre  is  some 
heavy  spar.     At  Jarvis  iaiand  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  heavy  spar,  there  is  iron  pyrite* 
in  some  veina,  and  there  is  nickel  in  3A  mine.     In  a  general  way  about  here  silver 
occurs  OS  silver  glance  and  native  silver  in  calcspar,  in  quartz   occasionally,  and 
occasionally  in  heavy  spar.     Fluorspar  is  common  in  the  Silver  Mountain  countiy. 
Silver  will  souietimcs  be  rich  in  one  part  of  a  vein,  and  other  parts  will  be  rich  in 
other  metals  with  but  little  silver.     It  is  not  often  that  we  find  silver  in  heavy  ^par, 
but  occasionally  we  do  ;  sometimes  we  get  it  plentifully  in  fluorspar,  and  sometimef 
it  ia  not  in  it  at  all.     In  the  Silver  Mountain  nnd  the  Rabbit  Mountain  mines  it  it 
largely  in  fluorspar — fluorspar  being  there  the  gangue  of  the  silver.     In  the  Thun- 
der Bay  mine  it  was  in  quartz,  and  there  was  but  very  li'tle  in  spar  ;   so  also  in  the 
Silver  Harbour  vein  — it  waa  rich  in  the  quart/,  as  long  as  the  bonanza  lasted. 

Thomfii  Hnopcr — I  have  had  charge  of  the  Beaver  mine  as  auperintenilent  since 
the  17th  of  March  last.  The  locitiou  ia  !)T  T  in  the  township  of  O'Connor  ;  the 
area  of  the  mine  location  proper  is  160  acrea,  but  we  control  some  other  locatioiu- 
One-half  of  the  capital  ia  owned  in  Detroit  and  one-half  in  Manistee  ;  n'>ne  of  it  ia 
Canadian.  General  Agar  ti-d  F-  J.  Hecker  of  Detroit  and  J.  Peters  of  Hanistee 
are  the  owners.  Hecker  and  Alger  bought  in  on  the  first  of  November  last,  I  think. 
The  mine  was  first  opened  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended  up  to  the  Ist  of  August  last  was  9169,286,  That  includes  labor,  supplies, 
machinery,  construction  etc.,  but  does  not  include  the  land  ;  that  is  what  isactuallj 
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ezpeoded  here  upon  the  mine.     We  employ  about  80  hands  now,  and  that  as  been 
abf>at  the  average  since  I  came  here — 45  under  ground  and  35  above  ground.     The 
amount  of  silver  taken  out  up  to  the  present  time,  according  to  the  bo<»k8,  is  383,630  Product  of  the 
ounces.     That  would  represent  now  about  96  cents  an  ounce,  but  what  they  have  ™*»»«- 
sold  has  run  about  a  dollar  an  ounce.  It  has  been  shipped  as  concentrates,  bricks  and 
smeltinfjr  ores.  The  ore  varies  considerably  in  value  ;  some  is  as  high  as  $5,000  and 
18,000    to   the   ton,    and    some    hardly    runs    anything.      The    average   of  454 
barrels    of     concentrates    shipped    was    847    ounces   to    the   ton,  but   I    cannot 
give   you   a    statement  of    the   average   of    the    mill  rock    that    went    through 
the    mill.       I    think   in   this  section   for  the    amount    of    money  that  has  been 
spent  there  is  a  better  showing  than  in  any  district  I  know  of.  I  consider  the  results 
very  satisfactory.  The  greatest  disadvantage  to  this  district  is  the  wan  t  of  a  railway 
to  get  machinery  and  supplies  in,  and  to  get  the  products  of  the  country  out.      If  Need  of  a  nil- 
there  was  a  railway  built  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  get  as  good  a  revenue  this  fall  ^^y- 
from  here  as  any  point  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  business.     If  the  railway  wore  built  and  the 
tuiff  done  away  with  it  would  result  in  immense  development,  for  the   mining 
development  of  this  country  is  only  in  its  infancy.     The  mines  in  this  region  are  the 
Beaver,  the  Badger,  the  Rabbit,  the  Carriboo,  the  Elgin,  the  Yl,  the  Pee»less,  the 
Silver  If  ountain  east  and  west,  the  Porcupine,  the  Silver  Fox,  the  Crown  Point,  the  Mines  in  the 
Little  Pig,  the  Silver  Creek,  and  the  Big  Harry.     As  far  as  I  know  1  should  say  75  district 
per  cent  of  the  capital  is  American  ;  the  Beaver,  Badger,  Rabbit,  Carriboo,  Yl, 
Peerless,  Silver  Mountain  west  end,  Silver  Fox,  Crown  Point,  Silver  Creek  and 
Big  Harry  are   American  ;  the  Elgin,   Porcupine,    Little  Pig  and   Big   Bear  are 
Canadian  ;  and  Silver  Mountain  east  end  is  English.     In  the  last  four  months  tbe 
amount  of  sinking  at  the  Beaver  mine  lias  been  13 S  feet,  and  of  drifting  and  cross- 
catting  471  feet.     Drifting  costs  $4.70  per  foot  and  sinking  $13.50  per  foot.     The  cost  of  sinking 
shaft  is  8  by  14  feet  and  the  drifts  5  by  7  feet,  or  the  width  of  the  vein.     We  pay  and  drillinfr. 
minerB  $2  to  $2.25  and  laborers  per  day  81. oO.     The  miners  work  by  contract  and 
board  them^selves  ;  ten  hour.s  is  a  day's  work.     The  hoisting  engino  60  h.  p.  under 
601b  pressure,  the  compressor  is  75  h.  p.,  the  stamp  mill  200  h.  p.  and  the  saw-mill 
en^ue  25  h.  p.  ;  we  have  pony  engines  of  8  to  10  h.  p.  each  ;  there  is  a  pumping  *'*<^'""«'y- 
engine  of  25  h.  p.,  a  Worthington  of  40  h.  p.  and  2  Blake  pumps  of  12  h.  p..     We 
have  several  other  small  pumps  on  the  location,  one  being  at  the  tire  department. 
All  the  rest  of  the  pumps  would  add  about  40  h.  p.  more,  and  one  in  the  stamp  mill 
about  fifty  more.     The  stamp  mill  is  a  Gates.     The  rock  goes  through  the  rock 
breaker,  which  is  Gate's  patent,  then  throujj;h  two  batteries  of  five  heads  each  of 
Fnser  and  Chalmers  patent  stamps,  each  head  weighing  about  850  lb.     We  have 
another  battery  of  ten  heads  at  Murillo  ready  to  be  brought  and  put  up  when  the 
work  requires  it     That  will  make  a  capacity  in  running  ore  of  about  50  tons  a  day. 
The  ore  goes  from  the  stamp  mill  to  the  Frue  vannorr*,  of  which  there  are  four  ;  it  then 
runs  into  the  mullers  which  are  charged  with  quicksilver,  then  to  the  grinders,  and 
finally  into  the  creek.     The  character  of  the  rock  in  which  our  vein  occurs  is  slate, 
Iwth  the  hanging  and  the  foot  walls  ;  the  slates  are  tilted  on  both  sides,  generally  up.  y^'**'**'  ^  **** 
On  the  top  of  the  slate  there  is  tnip.  in  some  places  as  much  as  40  or  50  feet.      The 
vein  IB  quartz,  calcand  heavy  spar,  iron  pyrites  and  silver  ;  the  silver  ore  is  pocketed. 
We  have  also  zincblende,  silver  glance  and  argentine.      There  are  several  cross 
veins,  one  of  them  where  we  took  out  quite  a  little  silver  sometime  ago.   Generally, 
Iwt  not  alwavs,  most  of  the  silver  is  found  where  they  join.     The  dip  of  the  vein  is 
from  5*  to  18**  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  west.     The  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  the  average  width  is  about  2|  feet.     We  have  not  had  a  great 
^«al  of  water,  and  I  don't  think  they  are  much  troubled  with  water  in  this  district. 
Tlie  rocks  are  of  close  formation  and  the  water  only  comes  through  the  vein  itself. 
behave  one  diamond  drill  here,  and  I  th  nk  it  U  a  very  fine  thing  for  such  work  as 
findint^  out  which  is  the  master  vein  in  case  of  meeting^  with  a  horse,  but  I  do  not 
^^  it  is  any  good  to  asce'tain  whether  there  is  silver  in  a  vein — that  is,  I  do  not 
^^  a  vein  should  be  condemned  by  a  test  made  by  a  diamond  drill.     We  cm  run 
*diam/>iid  drill  for  about  75  cents  a  foot,  and  in  this  slaty  formation  we  ran  run  a 
^fiU  about  20  feet  in  10  hours.     It  is  very  useful  in  examining  iron  deposits. 

Herbert  Shear — I  am  superintendent  of  the  Badger  Mining  Co.  and  have  been 
^^  months  in  this  district.     The  property  consists  of  parts  of  locations  200  T  and  Badger  mine. 
.^1  T  in  Gillies,  and  have  an  area  of  2€iO  acres.  I  th^nk  that  the  company  was  organ- 
^  in  April,  1887,  and  a  good  deal  of  development  work  had  been  done  before  I  The  compaoj. 
^e  here ;  one  drift  was  4o0  feet  and  another  500  when  I  came.     The  capital  stock 
^the  company  is  $250,000  and  is  altogether  held  by  Americans.     The  president  is 
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J.  M.  Stowell  of  Milwaukee,  the  secretary  is  Walter  Reed,  the  treasurer 
Reed,  both  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  general  manager  is  G.  W.  Robinson  of  Mobi 
Alabama.  The  original  discoverers  sold  five-eighths  interest  to  Milwaukee  parti 
for  920,000,  and  Mr.  Robinson  bought  a  one-fifth  interest  for  $20,000  ;  that  is  ; 
the  money  that  has  been  paid  in  to  the  present  time.  Up  to  the  first  of  this  mon 
we  have  expended  j^I8,900.  We  have  made  no  shipments  of  ore  yet,  but  we  ha 
about  ten  tons  of  smelting  ore  ready  for  shipment.  It  is  very  rich,  but  we  ha 
not  had  it  assayed  ;  it  will  run  anyway  3,000  ounces  to  the  ton — that  is  the  select 
ore.  We  have  a  dump  of  mill  ore  that  we  estimate  at  $200  to  the  ton,  .but 
assays  have  been  made.  I  do  not  think  the  mill  ore  all  through  will  average  mc 
than  $50  or  $60  to  the  ton.  We  have  a  body  of  ore  300  feet  long  that  could 
stoped  at  the  present  time.  The  average  wid^h  of  the  vein  is  about  two  feet, 
estimate  that  there  is  about  1,300  tons  that  we  can  stope  at  the  present  time,  a 
much  of  it  is  very  rich.  We  employ  54  men,  32  being  underground.  The  avera 
wage  is  about  $2  a  day  for  underground  miners  and  about  $1.50  to  $1.75  i 
surface  hands.  Our  company  intends  to  develop  as  fast  as  possible.  We  are  n< 
putting  in  a  hoisting  engine,  and  we  have  a  stamp  mill  under  construction,  O 
boilers  were  made  in  Peterborough  and  our  engines  in  Milwaukee.  Except  engii 
and  boilers,  all  machinery  must  be  imported.  Our  hoisting  engine  will  be  60  h. 
and  the  mill  en^e  100  h.  p.  In  many  instances  failure  has  been  due  to  putti 
up  extensive  works  before  the  amount  of  ore  mine<'  would  justify  it.  1  woi 
advise  people  before  running  into  expense  to  wait  till  there  is  a  sufiicient  show 

i'ustify  it.  To  ship  ore  to  Port  A^rthur  would  cost  about  $6.60  a  ton  for  freight  a 
lauling.  If  we  had  a  railway  I  think  it  would  cost  about  $1.60  a  ton  from  the  n 
to  Port  Arthur.  We  intend  to  ship  this  week  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  it  w 
cost  about  $12.50  a  ton  all  rail. 

Charles  Hopkins — 1  have  been  mining  in  the  lake  Superior  district  for  abc 
thirteen  years,  exclusively  at  silver  mining,  and  I  have  been  captain  of  the  Bad^ 
for  seventeen  months.  The  course  of  the  Badger  vein  is  north-west  by  south-ea 
The  rock  is  slate,  but  there  is  about  30  feet  of  trap  on  the  top.  We  are  do 
about  63  feet  in  the  slate.  The  vein  is  calcspar,  fiuorspar  and  quartz  :  quarts 
next  the  foot  and  spar  next  the  hanging  wall.  Sulphuret  and  native  silver  occ 
there  is  some  galena,  blende,  iron  pyrites  and  black  blende.  The  silver  is  chi< 
in  sulphurets  ;  there  is  some  native  silver  which  is  found  in  the  trap  mostly,  v. 
little  in  the  slate.  The  silver  is  pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  ve 
There  are  two  adits ;  the  upper  one  runs  along  the  course  of  the  vein  630  fe< 
there  is  310  feet  ready  for  stoping  and  it  is  a  very  promising  exposure.  All  r 
underground  mining  is  done  by  contract.  Firewood  does  not  cost  much  noiu 
about  80  cents  a  cord  and  50  cents  for  hauling,  about  $1.30  altogether;  butt: 
cost  will  increase  as  the  wood  has  to  be  hauled  a  greater  distance. 

Henry  Rothwell — I  am  connected  with  the  Carriboo  mine,  which  is  situated 
lot  3,  3rd  concession  of  Paipoonge,  to  the  east  of  Beaver  Mountain  mine,  the  Icm 
tion  comprising  2,300  acres.     There  is  about  800  feet  drifted,  and  quite  a  lit  - 
cross-cutting.     There  are  two  adits,  but  the  work  done  so  far  is  purely  explorato* 
The  vein  matter  is  18  to  28  inches.     We  have  not  as  yet  taken  out  much  ore,  b: 
simply  samples,  and  we  have  not  shipped  any  at  all.     I  discovered  three  veins 
the  location,  but  as  yet  two  of  them  have  not  been  touched  ;  their  general  directii 
is  north  and  south.     The  gangue  of  our  vein  is  about  the  same  as  the  Beaver, 
should  call  it  a  fissure  vein  ;    it  has  the  best-defined   foot  wall  in  this  distri- 
The  country  rock  is  very  badly  broken,  and  we  often  find  leaf  silver  as  far  as  th* 
feet  outside  of  the  vein.    Native  silver,  zincblende  and  galena  are  foupd  in  the  ve 
which  is  spar  mixed  with  slate,  there  being  a  great  deal  of  slate  in  the  vein  niattr 
The  dip  of  the  vein  is  20"  to  25"  west  from  the  peri)endicular.     We  worked  fr^ 
last  November  till  the  16th  of  August  with  four  miners,  two  surface  men  an- 
cook.       The   wages  were — for  miners  $2  to  $2.25,  surface  men   $1.75,  and 
cook  $35  a  month.     There  was  not  a  shot  put  in  till  we  went  to  work.     Two  of 
owners,  Messrs.  Barrington  and  Wilson,  reside  in  Saginaw,  and  the  other,  Hi^ 
Siley,  in  New  York.     So  far  we  have  spent  about  $6,000  in  develnpiuff,  but:=: 
have  not  got  any  machinery  yet.     I  consider  the  indications  extremely  favonw  1 
We  stopped  work  this  week,  and  cannot  go  on  till  there  is  a  railway  or  some  o**: 
way  of  getting  into  the  country  better  than  at  present.    I  have  been  exploring  ^ 
about  twelve  months,  and  I  think  this  is  going  to  be  a  permanent  mineral  count 
I  agree  with  Captain  Hooper  that  the  return  for  the  investment  has   been  ve 
satisfactory.     It  is  a  misfortune  that  a  great  many  claims  are  held  by  personal  ( 
limited  means,  who  have  not  the  capital  to  go  on  and  develop  the  property  they  hold 
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W.  N.  Montgomery —Crown  Point  mine  is  location  95  R.,  consisting  of  165 
acres  on  the  east  side  of  Silver  mountain.     We  began  to  develop  the  mine  three  Crown  Point 
years  ago,  and  have  driven  two  drifts,  one  about  128  and  the  other  about  275  feet.         * 

1  think  they  are  both  on  the  same  vein,  but  there  is  no  connection  between  them 
yet.  The  width  of  the  vein  where  I  struck  it  first  in  drifting  is  eight  or  ten  inches, 
and  a  short  distance  from  that  it  widened  to  3^  feet  and  then  narrowed  down  to 

2  feet  again.  There  have  been  several  variations  of  the  width  of  the  vein.  Two 
aaaays  of  the  ore  have  been  made,  the  result  of  one  being  165  oz.  to  the  ton.  I 
took  some  out  of  the  drift  without  picking  which  went  $16.40  silver  and  $1.60  gold 
to  the  ton.  The  vein  is  in  slate  ;  sometimes  the  wall  is  clear  and  sometimes  it  ip 
mixed.  The  distance  between  the  drifts  is  65  feet,  but  I  think  the  ore  is  better  in 
the  lower  than  in  the  upper  one.  The  upper  drift  is  in  the  slate,  above  which  is 
trap.  •  We  have  both  native  silver  and  sulphurets. 

T,  H.  Tretheicey — I  have  been  at  East  Silver  Mountain  mine  since  a  year  ago 
last  October,  and  have  been  connected  with  mining  operations  since   1865.     1 
worked  formerly  at  Cape  Mamainse.     Our  company,  known  as  Silver  Mountain  East  Silver 
mining  company,  was  organised  a  year  ago  last  October  and  commenced  opera-  "**"°***°  "*  "•• 
tioDs  right  away.     Before  this  company  acquired  the  property  a  Cleveland  company 
worked  it  for  some  time.     I  think  the  stock  of  the  company  is  $150,000,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  who  the  stockholders  are  ;  it  is  an  English  company.    The  property 
comprises  locations  R  53  and  R  54,  Lybster,  and  having  an  area  of  1,158  acres. 
We  have  two  levels,  one  of  700  feet  and  the  other  1,4W)  feet.     The  700  level  is 
from  110  to  120  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  the  other  is  74  feet  below       • 
that,  and  from  the  bottom  of  one  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  is  81  feet.     We 
have  two  shafts,  one  110  feet  deep  and  the  other  something  over  400  feet.     That 
work  has  been  mainly  done  since  I  have  been  in  charge.     The  Cleveland  company 
hid  one  drift  of  160  feet,  and  that  is  included  in  the  700  feet  level.     There  is  Development  of 
^Iso  what  we  call  No.  1  shaft,  80  feet.  Our  company  has  spent  in  labor  and  machinery  the  property, 
about  $86,000  or  $90,000,  and  the  Cleveland  company  spent  about  $20,000,  making 
^bout  $100,000  altogether.     There  has  been  shipped  about  four  on  five  tons,  which 
^ould  average  about  $1,000  a  ton.     We  have  1,200  to  1,600  tons  on  hand.     Our 
mill,  rock  runs  from  10  to  18  oz.  per  ton,  10  oz.  being  the  poorest.     Assays  of 
elected  specimens  have  gone  about  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  ton.     The  width  of  the  vein 
varies  ;  at  400  feet  down  it  is  12  feet  wide,  and  there  is  some  very  good  ore  down 
there,  but  the  best  so  far  has  been  got  near  the  surface.     I  cannot  say  how  much 
we  we  have  in  sight,  as  we  have  not  yet  developed  enough  ;  my  idea  is  to  develop 
till  we  have  two  years'  stock  of  ore  on  the  dump  and  two  years'  in  sight ;  before 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  erect  a  stamp  mill.     We  intend  to  ship  our  richest  ores. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  have  some  very  fine  mines  in  this  country.     The  develop- 
ments so  far  have  been  very  satisfactory .     There  is  some  gold  in  our  ore,  from  $1 
to  13  and  $4  a  ton,  but  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that  we  test  for  gold.     I  do  not 
think  it  would  pay  to  treat  our  ores  for  gold.     The  course  of  the  vein  is  about  east 
and  west.     It  does  not  outcrop  through  the  trap.     The  mountain  here  is  about  300 
feet  high.     We  have  made  six  openings  on  the  plain  below,  and  traced  the  vein 
about  300  feet ;  it  is  there  from  four  to  six  feet  wide.   The  mill  rock  from  the  plain  is 
about  the  same  in  character  as  from  the  mountain,  and  will  pay  about  $14  a  ton. 
The  rock  that  bears  the  silver  hero  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Beaver  and  Rabbit 
Mountain  mines,  and  the  gangue  is  also  the  same.     It  is  chiefly  calcspar,  flour- 
spar,  heavy  spar  and  quartz  bearing  iron   pyrites,  blonde  and  silver.     The  silver 
occurs  as  native  silver  and  silver  glance.     As  we  get  down  the  best  mineral-bearing 
rock  is  on  the  hanging  wall.     It  is  calcspar,  flourspar,  and  heavy  spar,  but  chiefly  pj^-.-^*^  q.  au 
calcspar.  The  vein  is  richest  where  the  width  is  from  three  inches  to  three  feet.    Our  y^in. 
shaft  is  down  about  400  feet,  and  that  is  about  the  junction  of  the  slate  with  the 
cherty  limestone  on  the  hanging  wall.     The  depth  of  the  trap  is  about  twenty  feet, 
and  1  think  the  depth  of  the  slate  is  about  300  feet.   The  vein  is  generally  richer  in 
^e  trap,  but  after  reaching  tho  cherty  limestone  wo  got  a  better  average,  the  vein 
^ng  more  massive  and  more  uniform  in  width.     It  is  a  true  fissure  vein  ;  we  have 
Qot  got  any 'cross  veins  as  yet  ;  we  get  a  few  little  strinj?ers  occasionally  ;  the  vein 
^^uitter  at  the  junction  of  these  little  stringers  is  about  the  same  ;  it  is  not  particu- 
Wly  rich  at  the  point  of  contact.     We  have  46  men  working  now,  24  of  whom  are 
Working  underground.   We  pay  miners  from  $52  to  $65  per  month — $52  by  the  day 
*nd  about  $65  by  contract,  and  to  outside  men  we  pay  $45.    For  drifting  by  contract 
We  pay  from  $6  to  $14  a  foot,  the  men  paying  for  caps,  fuse,  powder  and  candles.  Wages  and 
Our  drifts  are  six  by  seven  feet.     In  the  slate  the  drifting  costs  about  $5,  but  where  ™*<**>»«T- 
the  vein  is  massive  we  pay  about  $14.     We  have  not  done  any  stoping  yet.     The 
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boiler  and  air  compressor  cost  about  $2,600 ;  the  hoisting  engine  and  boilers, 
93,000;  four  drills,  81,000;  two  pumps,  f  450 ;  3,000  feet  of  pipe,  $1,000. 
Counting  machinery  and  tools,  all  would  come  to  about  $10,000.  We  have  two 
teams  of  horses,  sleighs  and  waggons.  The  hoisting  engine  is  OO-horse  power,  and 
the  compressor  about  *20-hor8e  power. 

Henry  H.  Nicoh — The  property  of  WeHt  Silver  Mountain  mine  is  held  by  my 
brother,  H.  M.  Nicols  of  Denver,  and  is  composed  of  55,  56,  and  57  R  in  the 
township  of  Lybster,  240  acres.  I  came  here  about  the  1st  of  June  as  manager.  The 
shaft  is  down  about  45  feet.  1  cannot  say  how  much  has  been  expended  here,  but  we 
have  not  drifted  any.  The  vein  is  well  defined,  and  as  exposed  is  8  feet  wide,  but 
we  have  only  touched  one  wall,  so  it  must  be  another  foot  anyway.  The  wall  is  slate 
but  the  cap  of  the  mountain  is  trap.  We  took  out  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of  what  1 
consider  veiy  good  ore  from  the  excavation  we  were  making  for  the  shaft  house. 
When  I  came  here  there  had  been  a  cross-cut  of  about  25  feet,  and  the  shaft  had 
been  sunk  about  25  feet.  We  have  assays  made  of  the  ore  which  run  all  the  way 
from  50  to  7,000  and  8,000  oz  to  the  ton.  I  think  the  lowest  assay  I  got  was 
27i  oz.  There  is  silver  glance,  some  native  silver  and  a  trace  of  gold  ;  but  there 
is  no  galena.  In  Colorado  we  ha^e  but  very  little  trap,  and  the  veins  are  blanket 
instead  of  fissure  veins.  All  the  high  grade  ore  there  carries  more  or  less  galena  ; 
particularly  is  that  the  case  at  Leadville,  where  nearly  all  the  silver  bands  carry 
lead,  which  is  useful  as  a  flux  in  smelting.  There  is  in  Colorado  one  mine  that  paid 
a  dividend  of  $30,000  a  month  for  the  last  nine  months  before  I  left,  and  the  rich- 
ness varies  very  much  there  as  here.  We  employ  about  22  men  here,  and  we  are 
working  another  claim  of  KO  acres  at  the  west  end  of  Whitefish  lake.  At  this  place 
we  employ  0  men,  underground  at  $2.25  per  day  and  outside  laborers  $1  75  to  $2. 
On  the  other  claim  we  have  12  men,  but  very  little  as  been  done  there  yet.  We  had 
to  commence  there  in  the  woods,  and  have  to  pack  back  three  and  a  haJf  miles  from 
the  end  of  the  lake  ;  that  is  claim  26 4T  ;  it  is  14  miles  from  here.  The  vein  looks 
Other  locationf.  very  promising.  There  are  two  other  claims  further  west  in  which  thev  say  they 
trace  our  vein.     Most  of  the  capital  invested  in  this  district  is  American  I  think. 

Ambrose  Cyrette — I  have  been  in  this  country  since  1862,  and  during  that  time 
I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  minerals,  and  have  explored  the  shore  of 
lake  Suj)erior.  I  discovered  the  3  A  mine  and  got  $7,000  for  the  property.  The 
vein  was  12  feet  wide.  There  has  not  been  any  work  done  on  it  for  some  years,  as 
there  has  been  a  lawsuit  about  it.  If  the  matter  were  arranged  and  the  mine  worked, 
I  think  there  would  be  a  splendid  return.  It  is  12  miles  from  here  to  the  mine.  I 
took  up  a  location  at  Little  Pic  river  and  had  a-'^says  made  that  showed  as  much  as 
$218  of  silver.  There  are  a  great  many  veins  there,  but  no  developemeut  work  has 
been  done. 

John  C.  Hawkins — I  came  to  Port  Arthur  in  1872,  and  am  familiar  with  the 
mining  carried  on  in  this  country.  We  worked  four  men  in  1872  and  till  the  close 
of  navigation  in  lh73.  We  found  silver  and  gold  and  had  assays  made.  The  best 
ore  WHS  $13  to  the  ton  in  silver,  and  $7  in  gold,  and  the  deepest  pit  would  not  be 
more  than  15  feet.  The  veins  are  in  green  slate  and  the  main  one  is  about  4  feet 
wide  ;  there  are  three  or  four  others.  I  am  interested  in  Si'ver  Hill  and  Silver 
P'alls  locations  and  have  spent  $6,000,  all  of  which  but  about  $800  was  for  develop- 
ment. I  had  to  stop  a  little  over  a  year  ago  on  account  of  the  want  of  capital.  The 
trap  there  is  aboiit  50  feet  deep.  Work  commenced  in  the  trap  and  went  down  to 
the  slate  ;  we  have  just  coaie  to  the  slate  now,  but  we  had  to  abandon  one  shaft  at 
27  feet  down  on  account  of  the  water.  The  vein  ik  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  is 
fully  13  feet  wide  where  we  struck  it,  just  where  four  veins  join.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  mining  regions  in  the  world,  and  I  have  been  working  at  mining 
since  I  was  twelve  years  of  age. 

William  Murdoch — A  rich  vein  has  been  opened  by  the  Silver  Islet  company 
^JWward'i  Island  at  Edward's  island,  from  which  arsenical  silver  was  got.     Large  works  have  been, 
erected  there,   but  nothing  is  being  done  at  present       The  whole  matter  is  at  a 
standstill  on  account  of  legal  and  financial  embarrassments. 

WalpoleRoland — laminterestedasagentinapropertyknownastheSilver  Glance. 
It  is  on  the  west  boundary  of  Strange,  in  the  unsurveyed  district.  We  have  sunk  30 
feot  in  one  place  and  15  feet  in  tv^o  other  places,  and  the  vein  varies  in  width  from 
4 J  to  6^  feet.  The  assays  go  from  50  to  20,000  oz.  per  ton.  It  is  iully  equal  to  any- 
thing we  have  in  this  country.  An  English  company  is  prepared  to  put  ut>  $20,COO 
at  once.  There  is  a  loca  ion  to  the  south  of  that  about  three  miles,  near  Wolverine 
lake,  cwned  by  the  same  parties.     One  pit  as  been  sunk  30  feet,  they  are  both  in 
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the  same  kind  of  black  slate.     There  are  two  veins  upon  this  property,  one  running  Looations  im 
^astaod  wrst  and  one  north-east  and  south-west,  the  width  in  both  cases  being  4  uiuunreyed  tor- 
feet,  but  opening  up  in  places  to  eight  feet.      Assays  show  from  29  to  2,000  oz  to  ^^n^* 
the  ton.     West  Silver  Glance  is  the  property  of  W.  A.  Allan  of  Ottawa,  and  consists 
of  19  and  20E  and  238B.      There  is  a  strong  lode  on  the  property,  assaying  511  oz. 
to  the  ton  of  black  and  native  silver. 

WtUiam  RiisseU — We  have  a  north-west  and  south-east  system  of  silver  veins 

to  which  the  Beaver  and  Silver  islet  belong,  and  an  east  and  west  system  to  which 

the  Silver  Mountain  mines  belong.     The  Badger  is  the  same  as  the  Beaver,  but  the 

majority  are  east  and  west,  or  a  little  north  of  east.  The  thickness  of  the  veins  varies 

very  much  ;  one  I  am  interested  in  is  only  nine  inches  in  width,  yet  I  think  a  great 

deal  of  it.     It  carries  sulphuret  of  silver,  native  silver,  zincblende  and  galena  ;  the  gyBtemi  of  rtini 

vein  so  far  is  quartz  with  a  little  i^par.     Assays  vary  very  much  in  the  same  vein ;  I 

have  had  them  where  the  result  was  almost  nothing,  and  sometimes  they  would  go 

as  high  as  ^3,000  or  $4,000  to  the  ton  ;  but  there  is  not  such  great  difference  as  that 

in  the  same  vein  as  a  rule.    We  have  not  got  a  steady  low  grade  ore  in  this  country. 

It  occurs  in  bunches ;  we  may  find  ore  for  over  100  feet  that  will  pay  well,  and  then 

we  may  find  a  long  stretch  of  the  vein  that  is  worth  nothing.  The  galena  here  is  not  as 

a  rule  argentiferous,  being  generally  87^  lead  and  12^  sulphur.     The  galena  from  S5°*#*/i.*'***'**' 

the  Silver  Islet  vein  will  not  go  more  than  $3  per  ton.     In  a  few  cases,  as  in  the 

Beaver  mine,  we  find  the  g4len«  apparently  rich  in  silver,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 

^emically  associated  with  the  silver  ;    I  think  the  silver  occura  in  the  cleavages. 

Zincblende  is  sometimes  rich  in  silver,  as  shown  at  the  Porcupine  and  the  Silver 

Hill  mines  (70R). 

James  Millar—  We  have  come  across  galena  at  Silver  creek  ;  the  vein  runs  east 
and  west  and  the  surroundings  are  about  the  same  as  at  the  Victoria  mine.     We  |i*^t'ste?^M*rl« 
own  two  locations  at  Thessalon,  near  the  dock  ;  the  vein  runs  east  and  west  and  district, 
carries  galena  ;  the  gangue  is  calcspar  and  one  can  hardly  tell  it  from  Silver  islet 
spar.    The  country  rock  is  trap.     This  galena  carries  silver.     An  assay  from  the 
Silver  creek  vein  shows  $82  silver  and  a  trace  of  gold  ;   other  assays  show  $38, 
$39,  $48,  and  as  low  as  $2.50.     The  vein  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 
wide,  principally  slate.     We  sank  two  shafts  on  different  veins,  one  42  feet  and  the  f^^f f  ^'^^ 
<)ther  12  feet ;  there  are  five  veins  on  the  property  close  together.    The  vein  matter  **** 
is  mainly  chloritic  slate  and  the  walls  granite.     I  have  heard  that  lead  has  been 
found  on  the  Goulais  river,  back  from  the  front  some  15  miles.     The  Indians  bring 
specimens  of  iron  pyrites,  galena  and  copper  pyrites,  but  I  cannot  say  where  from 
«they  will  not  tell.    The  location  on  Thessalon  river  is  on  the  Indian  reserve,  but  -pheaaai     ri 
I  cannot  tell  the  number  of  the  lot ;  there  are  84  acres  on  the  main  land,  and  we  district. 
^ve  a  small  island  half  a  mile  east  of  the  river.     The  matrix  is  altogether  spar, 
rather  soft  and  of  a  pink  color  ;    I  don't  think  there  is  any  quartz.     The  vein  is 
about  2J  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  but  we  have  only  gone  down  three  feet ;  the 
MBaysshow  silver  $7.25  and  gold  $2.25.      James  Dobie  is  interested  in  this  pro- 
perty with  me  and  it  is  our  intention  to  develop  it.     On  lot  1  in  the  5th  concession  silver  in  Drury 
of  Dniry,  we  found  a  silver-lead  vein  that  runs  $40  to  the  ton. 

R.  E.  Bailey — My  company  has  a  property  on  Garden  river,  west  of  the  Victoria 
°une  about  four  miles  ;  it  is  silver-lead,  and  it  shows  as  high  as  $90  a  ton  in  the  Garden  river 
pure  lead  without  taking  the  quartz  with  it.     The  vein  runs  north-west  and  south-  lo<»^*o°- 
^■♦t  but  is  not  regular  ;  the  country  rock  is  trap,  with  some  greenstone  ;  it  is  of  a 
^«rent  character  from  the  Victoria  mine.     The  vein  matter  is  in  places  20  feet 
'ide,  where  the  quartz  is  stratified  with  the  rock. 

E.  Norris — From  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  I  think  lead  and  silver  will  pay 
^lie  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district.    At  Batchawana  I  have  seen  a  great  many  really  good 
specimens  brought  in  by  a  man  named  Frank  Vallequette,  who  has  been  exploring  An  explorer's 
^^^  district  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  but  he  has  had  a  claim  jumped  once  •P«<^*™«™'- 
J^d  will  not  tell  where  he  got  them.    He  showed  me  one  specimen  he  got  ten  miles 
"*ck  from  the  lake  that  was  really  wonderful. 

R.  Hedley — I  have  seen  some  galena  in  the  Sudbury  district,  but  rarely,  and 
^  cannot  say  whether  it  exists  in  paying  quantities.  I  had  one  sample  of  galena 
<^nying  24  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  and  the  galena  would  run  60  per  cent.  lead.  I 
^ve  seen  quartzose  ores  with  a  sprinkling  of  galena.  One  in  Lome  township  has  t^e  sudbniT  ** 
^orite  on  one  side  and  something  between  diorite  and  greenstone  on  the  other  ;  district. 
tlie  vein  is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  wide.  Another  vein  in  the  same  town- 
liiip  is  in  hornblendic  schist  on  both  sides.  In  Denison  a  vein  has  been 
traced  a  considerable  distance  which  gives  4  dwt. ,  and  is  in  a  micaceous  slate. 
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W.  T,  Newman — I  found  a  silver  vein  on  an  island  in  the  west  end  of  lake* 
In  lak*  NipiM-  Nipissing.  The  island  is  very  small,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  Silver  islet ;  the- 
^'*  vein  is  four  to  six  feet  wide  and  carries  silver  sulphuret.     There  is  nothing  else- 

but  granite  on  the  island. 

ZINC. 

Zincblende  occurs  in  nearly  all  the  silver-carrying  veins  in  the  Port 
tSe^pSruirthur  '^^^'^^^  district,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  usually  holds  silver.  It  is  believed 
<Ustrict  that  the  silver  in  this  blende  is  altogether  in  a  mechanical  and  not  a  chemical 

association  with  it.  There  is  reported  to  be  at  least  one  large  deposit  of  zinc- 
blende  which  it  is  believed  could  be  worked  profitably,  but  the  Commissioners^ 
were  not  able  to  visit  the  place. 

A    COLLECTION    OF    MINERALS. 

The  Commissioners  made  it  part  of  their  duty  to  collect  typical  specimens 
of  minerals,  with  accompanying  rocks  from  the  mines,  mineral  locations  and 
works  wjiich  they  visited.  As  has  been  before  stated  lack  of  time  made  it 
impossible  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as  might  be  desired,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  accompanying  wan  rocks  and  country  rocks,  which  were 
The  pecQiiarity  obtained  wherever  available,  will  make  the  collection  as  far  as  it  goes  of 

of  the  coUeotlon.  '  ° 

peculiar  interest  and  value  to  mining  men  and  scientists.  Should  the  gov- 
ernment entertain  with  favor  the  suggestion  of  a  provincial  museum,  or 
collection  of  minerals,  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  into  consideration  the 
importance  of  associating  accompanying  minerals,  the  wall  rocks  and  the 
country  rocks,  with  the  various  ores  collected.  This  would  add  to  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  collection  a  practical  utility  which  would  commend  itself  at 
once  to  the  mining  man  and  prospector. 


SECTION  III. 

INFLUENCE    OF    COMMERCIAL    CONDITIONS     UPON     THE 

MINING    INDUSTRY. 

The  mineral  deposits    of    the   province  of    Ontario  are  widely  spread, 
varied  in  character,  and  cover  almost  the  entire  list  of  economic  minerals 
with  the  exception  of  coal.    The  counties  of  Leeds,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Fron-  * 
tenac,   Addington,  Hastings,  Peterborough,  the    districts  of    Nipissing  and  ^^Jty^^'the 
Algoma  East  and  other  portions  of  eastern  and  central  Ontario  contain  num-  J^J*,^  i*" 
erous  deposits  of  magnetic  and  hematite  iron  ores,  and  the  discoveries  now  ^o***^®- 
made  over  a  wide  area  of  country  would  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  as 
development  proceeds  the  iron  mines  of  this  region  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great    extent   and   value.       It  also   appears    that    this    region    is    rich  in 
phosphates,   gold,    silver,   copper,    lead,   plumbago,    nickel,    arsenic,    mica  E"*«>^nOn^ri<> 
and  asbestos  ;  granite,  marble  and  freestone  in  great  variety  and  of  excellent 
quality ;  apatite,  barytes  and  lithographic  stone  ;  while  even  rubies,  saphires 
and  emeralds  have  been  found.      In  the  Sudbury  region  enormous  deposits 
of  copper  and  nickel  ore  have  been  discovered,  and  mines  on  an  extensive 
«cale  are  being  developed.      In  the  township  of    Denison,  between  Sudbury  ^^  jJjJ'^JJ^^ 
and  lake  Huron,  rich  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been  taken  from  di»*rict- 
the  Vermilion  and  other  mining  locations,  and  promising  deposits  of  copper 
and  nickel  have  also  been  discovered.    On  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron,  from 
Killamey   to   Sault  Ste.   Marie,  and   convenient  to  navigation,    are  found 
iron,  copper,  lead  and  immense  quarries  of  marble.     Northward  of  the  Sud- 
bury district  prospectors  report  a  mineral  region  of  great  extent  and  pros- 
pective  value,  but  which  can  only  be  developed  through  the  construction  of 
a  railway.      The  entire  region   north  and  west   of  lake  Superior  abounds  J^o^on^'*^*"' 
in  minerals  and  valuable  quarries.     Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  nickel, 
plumbago  and  zinc  are  found  ;  agates  and  amethysts  are  abundant;  while  valu-  The  uke  Su- 
able building  stone  of  different  kinds  is  spread  over  a  large  area.  On  Black  bay  ^^°'  country, 
is  an   immense   quantity   of  granite    of    finer   grain   than  the    Aberdeen  ; 
a   red  sandstone  is  found   in   great  bodies   at   Nipigon   bay,    and   a  white  Building  stones, 
sandstone    at  the  head  of   Thunder   bay   which    is    of    the    finest  quality. 
Brown    sandstone     of     excellent    quality    is     found     in    abundance,    also 
sonpstonc,  serpentine  and  marble  of  different  colors.     The  Port  Arthur  silver 
district,  extending  south-west  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  east  end  of  Arrow 
lake,  promises  to  be  an  argentiferous  region  of  great  richness.     Mines  have  **j?^  Arthur 
been  opened  over  a  breadth  of  country  extending  twenty  miles  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  the  range  stretches  some  distance  beyond  the  present 
limit  of  development.      West  of  the  silver  range  the  Minnesota  iron  range, 
it  is  believed,  projects  into  the  territory  of  Ontario,  and  it  seems  certain 
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iron^'^^*     that  an  iron    region  of   large  area  exists,   embracing  Hunter's   island 

the  adjacent   region.     It  is  not  improbable  that  this  will  prove  to  be 

of  the  richest  and  mo&t  valuable  iron  producing  districts  within  the  provi 

of  Ontario.     On  the  various  islands  in  the  Lake-of-the- Woods,  and  ovei 

lAkeof-the-       unknown  extent  of  country  around  that  lake,  sfold-bearinfi:  veins  are  numei 

Woods  gold  "^  °  °. 

r«Rrion.  and  seem  to  indicate  from  the  result  of  assays  of  specimens  and  from 

information  obtained  by  partial  exploration  that  this  will  become,  wher 
mines  are  developed,  one  of  the  productive  gold  regions  of  America, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  titles  while  the  dispute  between 
Dominion  government  and  the  government  of  Ontario  was  pending,  non 
the  properties  have  been  developed  to  any  extent. 

Though  pros|)ecting  has  been  carrried  on  to  an  extent  which  a'pparei 

Imperfect  know- justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  mineral  resources  of  Ontario  are  enormoui 

unexplored        must    be     confessed    that     the     examinations     are    as    yet      incomp 

^'  and  to  a    large    degree    superficial.        Our    territory  is    of    vast    ext 

The   proportion   of    the    entire   area  settled    and    brought    under  cult 

tion    is    comparatively    small.       Great     stretches    of    the    country    nt 

of  the   height   of  land,    where    the    formations   warrant    the    expectal 

that  minerals  exist  in  great  variety  and  quantity,  have  scarcely  been  touc 

by  the  foot  of  the  white  man,  and  where  traversed  at  all  it  has  been  exc 

in  rare  instances  by  the  trapper  and  hunter,  who  would  either  be  entit 

ignorant  of  the  nature  and  value  of  mineral  indications  or  incapable  of  form 

an  intelligent  opinion  upon  them.  But  enough  is  known  to  satisfy  the  care 

Regions  of  the   observer  that  the  vast  region  north  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  once  belie 

to  be  an  inhospitable  and  worthless  region  of  rock  and  muskeg,  is  possesse< 

an  amount  of  mineral  wealth  likely  to  make  it  the  most  valuable  portioi 

ou/  gre&   province.       That  region  is  also  believed  to  have  extensive  val] 

covered  with  heavy  forests  of  hardwood,  and  possessing  a  soil  and  climate  I 

will  permit  the  growth  of  abundant  and  varied  crops  of  grasses,  grains,  ri 

and  vegetables.     South-west  of  Port  Arthur,  in  the  promising  silver  ra 

district,  lies  a  region  possessed  of   great  scenic   attractions,  ridges  of  1 

rock,  wide  valleys  clothed  with  a  heavy  growth  of  poplar,  birch  and  banki 

Riobness  of  the  pine,  and  having  a  deep  fertile  soil ;    while  beautiful  streams  and  chani 

region.     ^    ^^  lakes  Combine  to  give  the  region  a  j  ust  claim  to  unsurpassed  picturesqueness 

beauty.     Productive  farms  and  happy  homes  will  in  the  near  future  rev 

the  labors  of  the  hardy  settlers  who  are  soon  to  occupy  the  wilds  of 

Whitefish  valley  and  the  regions  beyond. 

Of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  territory  recently  in  dispute  between 
putSd  ^territory!  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Ontario,  the  title  to  which  has  been  ( 
firmed  to  the  latter  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  eno 
is  known  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  decision  is  one  of  very  g 
moment  to  the  province.  The  extension  of  the  great  Minnesota  iron  re 
into  the  territory  of  Canada  is  within  the  limits  of  the  regioi 
question.  The  mines  of  iron  are  likely  to  prove  excellent  in  quality 
practically  limitless  in  quantity,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  brough 
Port  Arthur  or  othBr  lake  Superior  ports  by  railways  of  easy  grades 
moderate  length.       The  whole  of  the  silver-bearing  formation  together 
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the  gold-bearing  district  around  the  Lake-of -the- Woods  are  also  in  this  region, 
and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  the  country 
will  give  place  in  a  few  years  to  extensive  mining  operations,  the  employ- 
ment of  thousands  of  men,  and  a  large  annual  addition  to  the  world's  stock 
of  useful  and  precious  metals.  The  disputed  territory  also  has  valuable  areas 
of  pine  lands,  and  an  extensive  region  of  excellent  agricultural  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eainy  river. 

MEANS    OF    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  government  of   Ontario  has  heretofore  pursued  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy  in  promoting  the  construction  of  railway  lines  by  grants  of  public  Me»n»  o'  d«- 
nioney.     By  means  of  this  aid  many  lines  have  been  constructed  in  the  newer 
sections  of  the  province,  some  of  which  penetrate  the  mineral  districts  and 
fVimish  an  outlet  for  ores  and  structural  materials  that  would  not  otherwise 
l>e  accessible.     In  addition  to  the  ores  and  materials  thus  made  available,  the 
mineral   deposits    and   quarries   near   the   waters   of  the   great  lakes,  con- 
veniently situated  for  shipment,  are  numerous  and  abundant.     Very  few  of 
tlie  mines  that  have  good  facilities  for  shipment  by  rail  or  water  are  being 
'^'orked  to   anything   like   their   capacity  of  production.     The   magnificent 
quarries  of  granite,  marble,  red,  white  and  brown  sandstone,  serpentine  and 
acapstone  situated  at  points  along  the  lines  of  railways,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Huron  and  Superior  where  the  largest  class  of  lake  vessels  can  be  loaded,  are 
acarcely  touched.     Iron  mines,  from  which  it  is  believed  millions  of  tons  of 
ore  might  be  shipped  annually,  are  accessible  or  might  be  easily  made  so. 
Evidently  the  great  want  is  something  else  than  means  of  transportation, 
and  some  enquiry  will  be  made  later  on  as  to  the  cause  or   causes  of  the 
prevailing  stagnation. 

Just  at  present  there  exists  a  pressing  necessity  for  a  short  railway  line 
from  Port  Arthur  to  the  silver  range  district  south-west  of  that  place.  No  claims  of  the 
fcubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  extent  or  great  value  of  the  silver  lodes  of  that  8i?ver^Imgre' 
section.  Experienced  miners  believe  that  it  will  prove  the  richest  silver 
region  in  America.  The  mines  now  opened  are  contending  with  great  diffi- 
culties, arising  from  the  expense  and  delay  attendant  upon  teaming  supplies 
and  minerals  over  a  colonisation  road  never  good,  and  at  times  nearly 
impassable.  A  short  railway  line  would  give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  valuable  mines  now  opened,  and  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  the  opening  of  many  new  ones  and  to  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of 
great  activity  and  prosperity.  The  road  should  be  built  to  WhiteQsh  lake, 
a  distance  of  about  45  miles,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  should  then  be 
extended  from  that  point  westward  into  the  iron  range,  so  as  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Minnesota  iron  range  road.  The  Dominion  government  has 
voted  a  bonus  of  $3,200  per  mile  for  the  portion  of  the  road  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Gnnflint  lake,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  and  the  grant  for  the  shorter  link  by 
the  government  of  Ontario  will  doubtless  ensure  the  construction  of  the  line 
to  the  vicinity  of  Whitefish  lake.  With  this  section  of  the  road  completed  the 
most  pressing  want  of  the  mineral  district  will  be  met,  temporarily  at 
least,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  company  can  then  command  the  resources 
necessary  to  secure  the  extension  of  its  line  westward. 
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That  the   region  of   the  Whitefish  valley   is    one    of    great    promise 
of  gTMtprom^"  cannot  be  doubted.     The  testimony  of  mining  experts  from  Colorado  and  j 
other  silver  producing  regions  is  unanimous  upon  that  point.     Actual  develop-  (^ 
ment  has  gone  so  far  as  to  remove  the  question  from  the  region  of  speculation*. * 
The  Beaver  mine  was  opened  three  years  ago.     The  total  amount  of  money.  )i 
expended  up  to  August  1,   1888,  exclusive  of  cost  of  land,  was  $169,288. .. 
This  included  an  expensive  plant,  consisting  in  part  of  hoisting  machinery 
and  a  large  stamp  mill.     The  amount  of  silver  taken  from  the  mine  up  to 
August  20,  1888,  was  383,630  ounces,  valued  at  $368,285.     There  was  besides 
at  that  dat«  a  great  amount  of  ore  uncovered  and  ready  to  remove.     Many 
other  mines  have  been  so  far  developed,  too,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  they 
will  yield  highly  satisfactory  returns. 

The  iron  district  is  also  likely  to  prove  of  immense  importance, 
deposited*  *"*"  Indications  warrant  the  belief  that  the  iron  deposits  in  Minnesota  are  less 
extensive  than  those  upon  the  same  range  within  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  Minnesota  mines  have  but  recently  been  made  accessible  by  a  railway 
'  line  from  Two  Harbors  on  lake  Superior,  yet  shipments  from  these  mines 
for  the  last  five  years  show  a  record  strikingly  suggestive  of  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing business.     Following  are  the  figures  : 

1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

Long  tons 62,124  225,484  304,396  390,467  450,476 

With    a   railway   line    in    operation    from    Port    Arthur    westward    and 

south-westward,  iron   ore  can  be  laid  down  at  Port  Arthur  for  shipment 

practically  at  the  same  cost  for  railway  freight  as  at  Two  Harbors.     It  may 

not  be  necessary  to  push  the  line  beyond  the  silver  district  merely  for  the 

purpose  of  securing  mineral  development  while   the  American  duties  on  iron 

ore  continue,  but  if  reciprocity  ever  becomes  an  accomplished  fact  a  railway 

line  from  Port   Arthur  to  the  iron  range  could  not  fail  to  be  the  means  of 

developing  an  enormous  business  in  the  mining,  transportation  and  shipping 

of  iron  ore. 

With  the  exception  of  this  line,  and  one  to  secure  competitive  rates  for 

the  Sudbury  district,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  urgent  necessity  at  the 

present  time  for  the  construction  of  railways  to  aid  in  mineral  development. 

But    with   a   further  and   greatly   increased   development   of  our    mineral 

resources  extension  of  old  lines  and  construction  of  new  ones  will  doubtless 

become  necessary,  and  sections  now  but  imperfectly  known,   such  as   the 

country  between  the  height  of  l^nd  north  of  lake  Nipissing  and  James  bay, 

will  then  be  able  to  present  strong  claims  for  aid. 

MINING    CAPITAL    AND    MANAGEMENT. 

The  investigations   of  the  Commission  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more 

than  one-half  of  the  capital   invested  in  mining  operations   in  Ontario  is 

American,  and  that  the  amount  of  Canadian  capital  invested   exceeds  the 

Canadian,  Eng-  amount  of  English  capital.   The  evidence  also  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

Ian  capitat™^"  American  investments  are  managed  as  a  rule  by  experienced  and   trained 

minin^pera-      ™e^»  who  are  capable  of  giving  intelligent  direction  to  the  operations  under 

tions.  their  charge.     It  is  quite  evident  in  most  cases  that  practical  education  of  a 

thorough  character  has  been  acquired  by  these  American  mine  captains  in 

connection  with  the  prosecution  of  mining  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
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many  of  them  have  also  received  the  advantages  of  technical  education  in 
lerican  mining  schools.  Canadian  prospectors  and  minors  are  found  as  a 
to  possess  intelligence  and  energy,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  lacked 
>rtunity  to  obtain  either  practical  or  technical  education.  It  is  evident 
a  Canadian  school  of  mines  would  do  good  service,  and  the  advantages 
be  derived  from  such  an  institution  will  be  more  fully  dwelt  upon  here- 
)r.  Complaints  in  many  instances  are  made  that  English  companies  have 
KDt  out  managers  who  knew  little  about  their  business  or  the  requirements 
d!  the  country  and  who  consequently  spent  money  with  very  little  advantage 
to  their  employers,  and  that  in  consequence  of  incompetent  management 
lu'lare  resulted  and  discredit  has  been  brought  upon  Canadian  mining  invest- 
ments in  the  estimation  of  English  capitalists. 

VALUE   OF    MINERAL    PBODUCTS. 

Reliable  statistics  as  to  the  value  of  the  annual  mineral  products  of 
Canada  or  of  Ontario  are  not  obtainable  except  for  a  limited  period,  and  it  sutiiticsoi  pio- 
▼ould  be  too  much  to  claim  strict  accuracy  for  some  of  the  tables  given. 
Almost  the  only  reports  upon  the  production  and  value  of  minerals  in  Canada, 
aside  from  the  census  returns  of  1871  and  1881,  are  the  statistical  reports  of 
the  miniug  engineer  to  the  Geological  Survey,  to  whose  reports  for 
1886  and  1887  the  Commission  is  indebted  for  information  regarding 
Canadian  mineral  production.  The  census  returns  of  1871  and  1881  give  the 
qoantities  of  raw  minerals  produced  in  Canada  for  the  years  1870  and  1880 
respectively,  but  they  fail  to  furnish  information  as  to  values.  From  these 
soarces  a  comparison  of  the  mineral  production  of  Canada  for  the  years  1870, 
1880  and  1887  may  be  made  as  to  quantities,  as  also  a  comparison  of  the 
mineral  production  of  Ontario  for  the  same  years,  those  for  1887  being 
taken  from  the  Geological  Survey  report  as  far  as  returns  are  given. 

MINBBAL  PRODUCTION  OF  CANADA  IN  THE  YEARS    1870,   1880    AND    1887. 


d  action. 


Minerals. 


.oz. 


Gold 

Silver  " 

i  Copper  ore     tons, 
hon  ore 

Pyrites 

HiDganese   

Coil 

nombsgo   

Gypsum,  lump 

Hiospbate  of  lime  . . . 

Mica lb.     • 

Petroleiun,  crude gallons. 

Stone  for  dreasing cabiofeet* 

Gnuiita tons. 

Grained  marble eubiofeet. 

Oraised  marUe tons. 

Salt barrelB. 

14  (K.  C.) 


1870. 


(Quantity. 

22,941 

69,197 

13,310 

129,363 

2,800 

636 

671,008 

270 

114,433 

1,980 

4,010 

12,969,436 

6,206,796 


1880. 


8,870 


Quantity. 

70,016 

87,024 

8,177 

223,057 

20,770 

2,449 

1,307,824 

28 

183,076 

14,747 

16,076 

16,490,622 

8,141,227 


40,126 


472,074 


1887. 


Quantity. 


66,270 

•  ••••       •      •      • 

40,800 

76,330 

38,043 

1,245 

2,368,891 


164,008 

23,690 

22,083 

26,737,666 

7,089,984 

21,217 


Value. 


$1,178,637 
349,330 
342,340 
146,197 
171,194 
43,668 
4,768,690 


242 
429,807 


167,277 
319,816 
29,816 
696,868 
662,267 
142,606 


6,224 
166,394 
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MINERAL    PRODUCTION    OP    ONTARIO    IN    THE    TEARS    1870,    1880  AND  16 


Minerals. 


Gold oz. 

Silver " 

Copper  ore tons. 

Iron  ore ** 

Pyrites ** 

Gypsum '* 

Phosphate  of  lime ** 

Crude  petroleum gals. 

Salt bbl. 

Grained  marble  cubic  feet. 

Stone  for  dressing ** 

Roofing  slate squares. 

Arsenic lb. 


1870. 


199 

69,197 

1,934 

30,726 

600 

4,230 

1,975 

12,969,435 

8,870 
2,093,711 


1887. 

190,% 

&< 

16,5: 

8,56 
4,10 

•  •       ■  •  •  •  •  • 

26,737,65« 
429,807 

4,979,502 

13,186 


■alt. 


Production  of 


Ontario  is  the  only  province  of  the  Dominidn  which  produces  petrolen 
Petroleum  and  ^^^  ^^  y  ^^^  while  we  could  not  perhaps  hope  to  compete  with  Americ 
manufacturers  of  illuminating  oil,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  of  o 
ability  to  hold  the  home  market  for  machinery  oils,  as  Petrolia  refiners  are  ii( 
finding  a  market  for  this  class  of  oils  in  the  United  States.  The  salt  fields 
Ontario  have  an  area  of  about  1,200  square  miles,  and  reports  upon  t 
quality  of  the  salt  made  by  American  and  Canadian  experts  show  that  it  is 
exceptional  purity.  But  although  a  superior  article  is  produced  and  i 
wells  could  easily  treble  their  present  output,  the  industry  has  made  i 
progress  during  the  present  decade  owing  to  want  of  a  sufficient  marke 
while  the  selling  price  is  lower  than  what  is  obtained  at  the  wells  in  tl 
neighboring  state  of  Michigan. 

In  1887  the  amount  of  iron  ore  used  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  wt 
estimated  at  60,434  tons,  and  is  included  in  the  total  product  for  that  yean 
Iron  ore  and  pig  76,330  tons  as  given  in  the  tableof  products  for  the  Dominion.  The  Geologic 
Survey  report  gives  the  export  of  iron  ore  from  Canada  for  the  calendar  yei 
1887  at  13,692  tons,  of  which  12,224  tons  was  from  Ontario.  The  tree 
returns  give  the  export  from  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  1887  at  23,5^ 
tons,  of  which  18,907  tons  was  from  Ontario.  Copper,  iron  and  pig  in 
are  not  classed  in  the  census  returns  as  raw  mineral  products,  and  the 
are  not  included  in  the  above  tables  of  comparative  production.  The  pi 
duction  of  pig  iron  for  1887  is  estimated  at  24,827  tons.  The  returns  of  i 
kinds  of  iron,  exclusive  of  pig,  produced  in  the  Dominion  in  that  year  gi 
the  amount  as  31,527  tons,  and  of  steel  as  7,326  tons.  The  returns,  howev< 
are  incomplete,  and  the  amount  of  iron  produced  is  supposed  to  be  one-thi 
greater  than  the  figure  given.  The  material  used  in  manufacture  was  chit 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  the  products  of  the  mine  fn 
Ontario  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  since  1869,  t 
first  year  when  statistics  of  exports  were  given  seperately  for  the  Provinc 


Ontario'!  min 
•ral  exporta. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  ONTARIO  BY  COCNTRIK8, 


Year. 


1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 
^1873. 

1874. 
I  1875. 
I  1876. 
I  1877. 
j  1878. 

1879. 
'  1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 


Great 
Britain. 


$203,435 
465,701 
415,782 
440,355 
782,114 
188,064 


United 
States. 


766,867 

4,675 

79,711 

758 


20 

235 

2,000 

270 

325 


Total 


$3,340,317 


$236,068 

765,112 

1,578,252 

2,555,935 

3,221,590 

947,354 

879,017 

745,362 

267,565 

'   185,874 

746,027 

316,468 

237,869 

239,996 

208,489 

140,849 

239,310 

168,638 

172,284 

477,271 


Other 
countries. 


Total  value. 


$21 


2,556 


$14,329,330 


$439,503 

1,230,813 

1,994,034 

2,996,290 

4,003,704 

1,135,418 

879,017 

745,362 

1,024,432 

190,549 

825,759 

817,226 

237,869 

240,001 

208,489 

140,869 

239,545 

173,194 

172,554 

477,596 


$2,577    $17,672,224 


A  classification  by  minerals  for  the  same  period  of  twenty  years  shows, 
quantity  and  value  of  exports  from  the  province  to  be  as  follows  : 

EXPORTS     FROM    ONTARIO     IN     TWENTY     TEARS    BT    MINERALS. 


Product. 


Quantity. 


{» 


(t 


ii 


<c 


(t 


Gold  bearing  quartz 

Oils— mineral,  coal  and  kerosene gal. 

Gypsum tons. 

Copper 

Copper  ore 

Iron  ore 

Pig  and  scrap  iron 

Silver  ore 

Mica lb. 

Lead  ore tons. 

Plumbago 

Antimony  ore tons. 

St^^ne  and  marble 

Sand  and  gravel tons. 

Salt : 

Phosphates 

Other  articles 


35,409,141 

6,719 

158 

5,824 

524,511 

180,148 


Value. 


6,506 
1 


(( 


ii 


765,670 

5,086,980 

10,272 


Total. 


$9,943 
6,421,347 
10,254 
553 
155,417 
1,314,357 
2,348,017 
5,894,564 
6,884 
100 
6,090 
3,000 
407,809 
150,820 
484,668 
125,411 
333,490 


$17,672,224 
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As  shown  by  the  former  table,  the  share  of  those  exports  to  the  Uni 
States  in  the  twenty  years  was  $14,329,330,  while  Great  Britain's  share  i 
$3,340,317,  and  all  other  eountries  only  $2,577. 

Table  i  of  mineral  production  of  the  Dominion  appended  to  this  Sect 
of  the  report  gives  the  value  for  1886  at  $10,529,361  and  for  1887  at  $15,0( 
000,  but  the  seemingly  large  increase  of  $4,470,639  will  appear  as  an  act 
increase  of  only  $1,247,936  when  the  articles  which  are  given  in  the  reti 
for  1887  but  not  in  1886  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  quantity  and  value 
each  struck  out  in  making  a  comparative  statement.* 

COMPARISON    WITH    UNITED   STATES   PRODUCTS. 

Mineral  pro-  1^  ^6  Compare  our  own  volume  of  mineral  production  with  that  of  t 

and  Uie^  United*  United  States  the  result  will  be  the  discovery  that  the  development  of  1 
^tatea.  mineral  resources  of  Canada  is  in  the  main  in  a  backward  condition  as  oc 

pared  with  the  mineral  development  of  that  country.  The  extent  of  tl 
disparity  will  naturally  precede  enquiry  into  its  causes,  and  will  possil 
sharpen  the  desire  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  existing  condition  of  1 
Canadian  mineral  industry. 

In  making  the  comparison  of  production  between  the  two  countries  it  a 

tair  comparison,  be  necessary  to  strike  certain  items  from  the  summary  of  production  of  Cana 

for  1887,  as  given  in  Table  i,  in  order  to  make  the  list  of  articles  classed 

metallic  and  mineral  products  correspoiid  with  the  United  States  classificatio 

In  that  country  pig  iron  is  classed  as  a  mineral  product;  iron  ore  is  not  ei 

braced  in  the  classification,  as  in  that  case  the  value  of  the  pig  iron  won 

include  the  duplication  of  the  value  of  the  ore  used  in  its  production.     For  tl 

same  reason  iron  and  steel  are  not  included  in  the  classification,  as  these  artidi 

are  the  manufactured  product  of  pig  iron.     To  give  their  value  would  be  i 

duplicate  the  value  of  the  pig  iron  used  in  their  production,  and  adding  theret 

the  cost  of  converting  a  raw  material  into  a  manufactured  article  and  th 

profit  of  conversion.     Coke  is  an  article  manufactured  from  coal,  and  is  no 

classed  as  a  mineral  product  in  the  United  States.     Neither  are  brick  and  til 

classed  as  mineral  productions.     If  we  strike  from  our  list  of  minerals  fo 

1887  the  following  articles  and  values,  our  summary  of  production  for  tha 

year  will  very  closely  correspond  in  classification  and  character  to  the  sdn 

mary  of  mineral  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  as  givei 

'in  the  volume  of  Mineral  Resources  published  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

ABTICLKS    KLIMINATKD    FROM       THE    CANADIAN    TABLK. 


Mineral  or  product. 


Brick m 

Coke tons. 

Iron 

Iron  ore  used  in  manufacture  of  pig  iron . . 

Steel  

Tile    


Quantity. 


(I 
(I 


.m. 


Total 


181,581 
40,428 
31,527 
60,434 
7,326 
14,668 


Value. 


$986,689 
135,961 

1,087,728 
114,390 
331,199 
230,068 


•2,886,025 


*  Statistics  of  production  in  Ontario  for  the  year  1888,  ooUectad  by  the  Oommianon,  i 
^given  in  Section  II  of  this  report,  p.  72. 
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lis  amoant  of  $2,886,025  deducted  from  the  total  of  $15,000,000, 
the    Geological    Survey    report    for    1887,    leaves    the    actual 


m 


tion    for    that    year    as    $12,113,975,    based    upon    the    American  caoAdiAn 

classification.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  amount  ought  not 
arther  reduced  bj  a  round  million  at  least,  if  not  bj  the  whole  sum  of 
,499  given  in  the  table  as  the  "  estimated  value  of  mineral  products 
;umed."  This  estimate,  or  more  properly  perhaps,  this  guess,  seems  a 
ind  somewhat  exaggerated  calculation.  No  estimate  of  a  like  kind 
s  in  the  United  States  returns,  the  only  thing  in  any  way  correspond- 
:^h  it  being  *'  estimated  value  of  mineral  products  unspecified,  $6,000,- 
It  LB  permitted  to  stand  as  an  actual  item  in  Canadian  mineral  pro- 
1  for  1887,  but  in  doing  so  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  comparison 
in  the  mineral  production  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
\  is  more  unfavorable  to  the  latter  country,  in  all  probability,  than  the 
facts  would  warrant. 

or  the  year  1887  the  mineral  production  of  the  United  States,  according 
report  of  Mr.  Day,  chief  of  the  Mining  Statistics  division  of  the  Geo- 
Survey,  amounted  to  $542,284,225,  or  more  than  forty  fold  greater  than  ^'^^^^^^ 
oduction  of  Canada.  Estimating  the  population  of  Canada  at  one- 
1  that  of  the  United  States,  the  ratio  of  production  per  head  was  as 
for  Canada  to  $9  for  the  United  States.  With  the  enormous  mineral 
^es  possessed  by  the  Dominion  it  cannot  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
Ion  of  our  mining  development  when  the  nation  to  the  south  of  us 
mineral  output  nearly  four  times  greater  per  capita  than  our  own. 
imination  of  the  details  of  production  may  be  of  service  for  the  purpose 
iparison  as  far  as  relates  to  minerals  of  which  we  have  an  abundant 
,  and  it  is  here  given. 

PABATIVE    PRODUCTION    OF     CANADA     AND    THE     UNITED    STATES. 


Mioeral  or  Product. 


re long  tons. 

>n " 

r pounda. 

short  tons. 

(ituminousand  anthracite,  .long  tons. 

short  tons. 

hate long  tons. 

ng  stone dollars. 

wdtile   •* 

bushels. 

it barrels. 


Canadian 
production. 


United 

SUtes 

production. 


68,161* 
22,167*1 
3,260,424 
102 
2, 115,080* 
40,428 
21,162* 
552,267 
1,178,637 
349,330 
1,216,767 
2,269,087 
69,843 


11,300,000 

6,417,148 

184,670,524 

160,700 

116,049,604 

7,857,487 

480,558 

25,000,000 

33,100,000 

53,441,300 

47,000,000 

116,875,000 

6,692,744 


Ratio  of  produc- 
tion per  capita  in 


C. 


U.S. 


13.82 

24.12 

4.70 

131.00 

4.57 

16.20 

1 

1.90 

3.77 

1.58 

12.74 

3.16 

4.29 

8.00 

e  short  ton  of  2,000  lb.,  used  in  the  table  of  Canadian  production  in  Table   i 
d  to  this  Section,  has  here  been  converted  into  the  long  ton  of  2,240  lb. 
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Exports  of 
mlaerali  from 
X)nl»rio.'! 


•  Vnilwl  i: 
•■•or 
'principal  •mm- 
•m«r  for  pro- 
Nduoto  of Ihe 


The  following  table,  giving  a  summary  of  the  value  of  minerals  exp 
by  Ontario  for  the  calendar  years  1874  to  1886  and  by  the  Dominion  fc 
years  1874  to  1887,  bhows  that  the  mineral  export  trade  of  the  provii 
of  small  proportions,  and  is  relatively  small  even  as  compared  wit) 
exports  of  the  Dominion.  The  largest  items  are  gold  and  coal,  amount! 
1886  to  $2,627,024  and  in  1887  to  $2,610,112,  neither  of  which  figu 
the  exports  from  Ontario  for  those  years  except  for  a  trifling  amount. 

VALUE  OK  MINERAL  EXPORTS  FROM  ONTARIO  AND  CANADA. 


Calendar  Year. 


Ontario. 


1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


$ 

d55,820 
657,926 
949,645 
137,308 
828,669 
287,109 
280,488 
243,598 
246,195 
128,936 
239,323 
185,629 
186.674 


Dominion, 

including 

Ontario. 


$ 

3,977,216 
3,878,050 
3,731,827 
3,644,040 
2,816,347 
3,082,900 
2,877,361 
2,767,829 
3,013,673 
2,970,886 
3,247,092 
3,639,537 
3,961,147 
3,806,959 


'^•Table  ii  appended  to  this  Section  gives  the  mineral  exports  of  the  D' 
ion  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  all  other  countries  by  quai 
and  values  for  the  seven  fiscal  years  1881  to  1887.  From  this  table  it  w 
seen  that  the  United  States  is  our  principal  customer  for  the  products  c 
mines,  having  in  the  period  of  seven  years  covered  by  the  table  i 
(18,567,710,  or  almost  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  during  the 
period  all  the  rest  of  the  world  took  only  $4,828,313.  This  res 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  entire  } 
our  export  trade  with  the  United  States  was  burdened  with  impost  ( 
upon  the  more  important  of  our  minerals,  such  as  coal,  copper  ore, 
ore  and  building  stone.  The  effect  of  these  duties  was  to  seriously  c 
the  movement  of  nearly  all  articles  on  the  list  of  our  mineral  ex 
and  very  nearly  to  prohibit  transactions  in  many  of  them,  in  which  bi 
the  duties  tho'business  could  not  have  failed  to  assume  enormous  propor 
It  will  be  interesting  to  enquire,  as  will  be  done  later  on,  what  would  I 
probable  eflfect  produced  by  the  removal  of  these  duties.  It  will  be  inter 
especially  to  enquire  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  Ontario,  whose  vast  de 
of  copper  ore  in  the  Sudbury  district  and  elsewhere  are  within  easy  dii 
of  the  furnaces  of  the  United  States,  whose  apparently  limitless  sup 
iron  ore  in  eastern  Ontario  can  be  transported  to  the  furnaces  of  Cle^ 
and  Pittsburg  as  cheaply  as  the  ores  of  the  lake  Superior  district,  and 
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mountains  of  marble,  granite  and  sandstone,  situated  directly  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  lake  Huron  and  lake.  Superior  and  within  short  dis- 
Unces  by  rail  of  lake  Ontario,  can  be  laid  down  in  quantities  equal  to  any 
possible  demand, — in  quality  superior  to  any  material  of  like  character  obtain- 
able on  American  territory  within  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes,  and  at  prices 
wilich  but  for  the  duties  might  defy  competition  at  such  commercial  centres 
as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  and  that  would 
secure  enormous  sales  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other 
eastern  cities.  Doubtless  conjectures  as  to  the  increase  of  Ontario's  export 
trade  in  mineral  products  under  the  condition  of  removal  of  the  American 
duties  are  to  a  certain  degree  speculative ;  but  when  the  question  is  examined 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  increase  could  not  fail  to  be  very  large,  and  one 
more  likely  to  exceed  than  to  fall  short  of  expectations  based  upon  the  best 
attainable  data. 

POSSIBILITY   OP    LARGER    PRODUCTION    UNDER    PRESENT    CONDITIONS. 

Few  if  any  of  the  mining  industries  of  Ontario  and  Canada,  with  their 
allied  manufacturing  interests,  have  reached  that  extent  of  development 
▼hich  seems  not  only  possible  but  easy  of  attainment.  In  other  pursuits.  The  iron 
auch  as  farming,  fishing,  lumbering  and  manufacturing  in  various  lines,  a  large  °**"*^'y- 
measure  of  success  has  been  achieved,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  alleged  that 
failure  to  utilise  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  is  due  to  a  natural  lack  of 
energy  or  enterprise  in  our  people.  Progress  has  been  hindered  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  some  of  which  will  be  indicated;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
ID  some  directions,  and  under  existing  conditions,  skill  and  capital  ought  to 
^ve  promising  results. 

OHAROOAL    AND    OOKE    IRON. 

What  has  just  been  said  appears  to  apply  in  a  special  sense  to  the 
iron  industry.      The   Canadian   market  is  a  limited  one,   it   is  true,    and 
development  upon  a  large  scale  if  conlined  to  the  supply  of  our  own  wants 
€innot  be  expected.     With  the  present  duties  upon  iron,  however,  and  the 
additional  protection  afforded  by  the  bonus  upon  Canadian  pig  iron,  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  its  manufactured  products   of  wrought  and  malleable 
iron  and  steel  ought  to  be  largely  increased.     Our  importation  of  pig  iron  for 
the  fiscal  year  1887  amounted  to  50,000  tons  ;  our  production  for  th^^  calendar 
/Mr  was  24,827    tons.     We  exported   none,   and   our  consumption  was  in 
round  numbers  75,000  tons.     Of  this  amount  10,000  tons  was  imported  from 
tbe  United  States,  consisting  entirely  of  charcoal  and  other  special  grades  of 
iron.    Considerable  space  will  be  devoted  later  on  to  the  question  of  the 
production  of  charcoal  iron.     There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  article  Ch»«5o»J  *rom 
cannot  be  as  cheaply  produced  in  Ontario  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
^tire  amount  now  imported  for  domestic  consumption  ought  to  be  speedily 
«dded  to  the  sum  of  our  iron  production.     Further  than  this,  charcoal  iron, 
owing  to  its  greater  strength  and  superior  qualities,  could  in  all  i)robability 
he  supplied  after  furnaces  were  in  operation   at  prices  that  would  secure  its 
vae  for    many  purposes  where   Scotch  and   English  pig   iron   is  now  used, 
Intelligent  iron  founders  testify  that  they  would  use  it  to  a  large  extent  if  it 
ioald  be  obtained  at  a  price  moderately  in  excess  of  the  price  of  ordinary 
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iron.     For  all  strong  castings  it  is  thought  that  it  would  command  the  markc 
at  about  $2  to  $4  per  ton  more  than  coke  iron  at  the  present  range  of  pricei 
•As  to  the  production  of  coke  iron,  Ontario's  distance  from  coal  field 
^.    .  places  her  at  some  disadvantage,  though  the  transportation  of  coke  to  the  or 

bed  may  cost  no  more  than  the  transportation  of  the  oi'e  to  the  coal  bed  ;  an 
with  the  protection  now  enjoyed  it  can  probably  be  shown  that  coke  iro 
may  be  manufactured  in  Ontario  at  present  prices  with  a  small  profit,  if  we 
appointed  furnaces  were  erected  and  the  duty  upon  coke  removed.  In  'So^ 
Scotia  the  conditions  for  producing  iron  cheaply  are  so  favorable  that  tl 
furnaces  of  that  province  ought  to  be  able,  with  the  present  degree  of  prote 
tion  and  encouragement,  to  undersell  the  iron  masters  of  Scotland  and  £n 
land  and  supply  the  bulk  of  the  coke  iron  used  in  the  Dominion,  assuming  thi 
they  can  produce  iron  of  satisfactory  quality.  Adequate  capital,  furnaci 
with  the  modern  improvements,  together  with  energy  and  intelligent  supe 
vision  in  the  prosecution  of  operations  and  processes  would  be  quite  sufficies 
judging  from  such  data  and  information  as  are  attainable,  to  produce  tl 
desired  results. 

Not  only  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  present  protectL 

afforded  by  duties  and  bonus,  amounting  together  to  95.50  per  net  ton,  ^ 

should  be  able  to  supply  almost  our  entire  consumption  of  charcoal  and  cq 

vumpUoniS'iron  P^6  iron,  but  there  seems  to  exist  no  good  reason  why  a  considerable  part; 

InOaDMift.  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  iron  and  steel  now  im|M)rted  and  subject  to   1 

payment  of  duty  should  not  be  manufactured  in  Canada  from  pig  iron  p 

duced  in  this  country.     The  tariff  upon  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  is 

the  main  protective  in  its  character,  and  should  secure  the  manufacture 

Canada  of  much  of  the  iron  and  steel  now  imported.     The  equivalent  in  f 

iron  of  iron  and  steel  entered  for  consumption  in  1887,  without  includii 

cutlery,  instruments,  tools,  machinery  and  engines,  amounted  to  at  lea 

275,000  short  tons.     If  we  could  supply  ourselves  with  irou  and  steel  equi^ 

lent  to  175,000  tons  of  this  amount,  and  also  supply  the  present  consumpti^ 

of   75,000  tons   of  imported   and   domestic   pig   iron,   it    would   not  be 

excess  of  a  reasonable  development  of  our   iron  industries   under  presei 

conditions.      The   production  of    250,000   short   tons   of   pig  iron,  equal 

divided  between  charcoal  and  coke  iron,  would   require  at  least  eight  da^ 

duotion  repre-    labor  for  each  ton  of  charcoal  iron,  and  six  and  a  half  days'  labor  for  each  t^ 

of  coke  iron,  or  a  total  of  1,800,000  days'  labor  in  mining  coal,  making  col 

and  charcoal,  mining  ore,  quarrying  limestone  for  flux  and  smelting  the  oi 

This  amount  of  labor  would  not  include  the  transportation  and  handling 

material,  the  erection  of  works,  construction  of  msu^hinery,  and  many  otb 

items  which  are  contingent  upon    the   manufacture  of   pig  iron.     A  laf 

additional  amount  of  labor  would  be  employed  in  converting  pig  iron  ir 

iron  and  steel.     About  500,000  tons  of  ore  would  be  used,  about  450,000  to 

of  coke  and  charcoal  would  be  required  for  the  smelting  of  the  ore,  besic 

a  large   amount   of  coal  for   iron   and  steel  manufacture.      The   value 

250,000  short  tons  of  coke  and  charcoal  iron  would  be  at  least  $5,000,000  at  t 

point  of  production  in  Canada,  coming  within  the  cost  of  importing  an  artic 

equal  in  quality  and  value  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  command  the  market 
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If  this  stasre  of  development  of  the  iron  industries  of  Canada  were  reached, 

.  J  i»    1.  1  Limits  of  pro- 

Ontario  should  supply  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  entire  product  of  cnarcoai  auction  in  on- 

iron  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  coke  iron,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  estimate  that  at  least  200,000  tons  of  Ontario  ore  would  be  used  in  pro- 
ducing iron  for  the  supply  of  the  home  demand.  That  Canada  can  hope  to 
peach  under  present  conditions  a  production  of  a  larger  proportion  of  her  cod- 
nimption  of  iron  and  steel  than  above  indicated  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  and 
owing  to  the  disadvantages  as  compared  with  Nova  Scotia  under  which 
Ontario  labors  regarding  a  supply  of  coal  and  coke,  we  can  scarcely  claim  for 
our  own  province  that  we  can  supply  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  iron  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  Dominion. 

GOLD,   8ILVBB  AND  COPPER    PBODUOTION. 

Under  the  existing  condition  of  matters  the  production  of  these  metals 
is  retarded  by  duties  upon  machinery  and  supplies,  and  by  want  of  transpor-  iwt»rd  d«v«iop> 
tation  facilities.  In  Ontario  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  of  these  metals  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  In  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  or  bullion,  no 
trade  restrictions  interfere  with  their  exportation  to  any  country  with  which 
we  trade.  In  the  case  of  copper,  smelting  works  on  a  large  scale  are  being 
established  at  Sudbury.  Great  advantage  would  be  secured  to  the  copper 
interest  if  the  American  duty  on  the  ore  was  removed,  as  profitable  operations 
in  tbe  export  trade  could  in  that  case  be  prosecuted  at  many  mines  where 
l»ck  of  capital  prevents  the  erection  of  extensive  works,  or  where  the  extent 
of  ore  supply  does  not  warrant  the  expenditure. 

PRODUCTION    OF    SALT. 

The  salt  interest  complains  of  the  free  admission  of  English  salt  for  other 
purposes  than  those  of  the  fisherman's  use.  It  is  shipped  at  a  nominal  cost  gia tTnd  dntiabio 
for  freight,  being  generally  brought  by  vessels  as  ballast.  The  duty  upon  [SS!iS»y!*** 
fuel  is  also  a  great  drawback.  Coal  slack,  costing  a  few  cents  only  per  ton  at 
the  mine,  pays  a  duty  several  times  in  excess  of  its  first  cost.  The  removal 
of  thia  duty,  it  is  claimed,  would  afford  great  relief  to  the  salt-producing 
Industry  of  Ontario.  Free  admission  to  the  United  States  would  secure  a  wide 
niarket  and  would,  with  free  coal,  put  the  business  upon  a  paying  basis  and 
render  a  great  increase  of  salt  production  certain. 

MARBLB    AND     BUILDING     STONE. 

Our  export  of  stone  and  marble  unwrought  is  insignificant  in  amount,  its        .     ^^ 
^alue  for  the  entire  Dominion  being  only  $65,601  in  1887.     We  can  supply  ■»ppiy.  ^«*  » 

o  J  ^      y  ff  J  circumscribed 

Our  own  demand,  but  although  we  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  the  finest  nuurket 

tDarble,  granite  and  sandstone  in  great  variety  of  color  and  of  unusual  excellence 

^  regards  strength,  powers  of  resistance  to  fire  and  frost,  and  susceptibility  to 

high  polish,  yet  under  existing  circumstances  we  cannot  hope  to  increase  our 

export  trade  to  any  considerable  extent.     From  the  magnificent  and  widely 

spread  quarries  of  Ontario  the  cities  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  basin  and  the 

seaboard  cities  of  the  middle  states  could  draw  their  supplies  of  the  finer 

qualities   of  sandstone,   granite   and  variegated   marbles  with   the   greatest 

economy  of  cost,  but  for  the  American  duties.     These  effectually  shut  us  out 

from  a  demand  for  our  structural  materials  that  could  not  fail  to  reach  great 

proportions  if  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  entirely  untrammelled. 
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Industries 


Salt. 


SOME     THINGS     THE     DOMINION  OOVERNMKNT     MIGHT     DO. 

In  looking  over  the  ground  to  discover  by  what  means  the  mineral  interest) 

*^1b!?*'^  t^      ^^  ^^®  country  could  be  promoted  and  mineral  development  increased,  it  ii 

readily  seen    that    the    Dominion    government    could    afford  great    aid  tc 

struggling  and  infant  mineral  industries,  not  so  much  in  the  great  majority  o! 

cases  by  imposing  taxes  upon  the  general  public  for  their  benefit,  as  b] 

Pig  iron.  removing  taxes  that  are  a  serious  and  in  some  cases  a  ruinous  burden  to  them 

To  the  individual  contemplating  the  investment  of  money  in  plant  for  pro 

ducing  pig  iron  the  government  would  afford  great  encouragement  by  an  offei 

to  admit  coal  and  coke  used  in  the  production  of  iron  and  fire  brick  anc 

machinery  not  obtainable  in  Canada  free  of  duty.     To  the  manufacturer  ol 

salt  the  admission  of  coal  slack  for  fuel  free  of  duty  would  be  a  great  boon 

To  the  silver,  copper  and  gold  mining  companies  the  admission  of  the  improvec 

machinery  for  hoisting  works  and  stamp  mills  not  yet  manufactured  in  Canada 

silver  copper     *^^  ^^®  admission  of  coal  when  required   for  smelting  and   fuel   for  enginei 

And  gold.  driving    machinery,    would   afford    material    relief   and   greatly   aid   in    th( 

development  of   mining   properties  and   in    increasing  mineral   production 

An   important    concession    to   all  parties    engaged    in   mining   and    bein^ 

under   the   necessity   of   importing    machinery   and    supplies,   and   making 

entries  at  a  Canadian  customs  house,  would  be  to  give  prompt  and  courteous 

entering  articles  consideration  and  fair  treatment  in  all  such  cases.     Many  complaints  are  made 

liable  to  duty. 

as  to  undue  suspicion  of  under-valuation,  and  as  to  vexatious  delays  fron 
various  other  causes.  Rigid  adherence  to  the  Customs  act  is  said  to  lead  it 
some  cases  to  arbitrary  valuation  of  machinery  at  figures  much  above  iti 
actual  cost.  At  one  important  mining  centre  in  the  interior  of  Ontario  the 
delays  in  getting  machinery  passed  at  the  frontier  were  so  great  that  the 
mining  company  offered  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  sub-collector  if  an  office  were 
opened  at  the  point  where  they  were  doing  business.  Unreasonable  com- 
plaints  may  be  and  no  doubt  often  are  made,  but  liberality  of  spirit  and  anxiety 
to  treat  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  courtesy  important  interests  and  business 
enterprises  of  great  value  to  the  country  should  ever  be  a  characteristic  of 
the  officials  of  the  Canadian  customs. 

INTERCONTINENTAL    AND    I  NTER  -  P  RO  V  I  N  CI  A  L   TRADE. 

•trong  feeling  An   honest   and   in  any  degree  a  comph  te  report   upon   the   mineral 

^"free        resources  of  Ontario  and  the  best  means  for  developing  them  must  of  necessity 


ited^t^     give  a  considerable  degree  of  prominence  to  the  question  of  inter-continental 
'^^^  trade.     At  every  point   the   Commission    met  with   evidences  of  the   great 

importance  of  securing  wider  markets.  Everywhere  the  witnesses  examined 
either  felt  impelled  to  allude  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  of  securing 
access  to  other  markets,  or  iully  admitted  its  importance  when  allusion  waa 
made  to  the  subject.  Differences  of  opinion  upon  the  questions  of  establishing 
mining  schools,  granting  bonuses  to  promote  iron  production,  changes  in  the 
mining  laws,  everything  else  in  fact,  were  in  all  cases  developed ;  but  upon  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  obtaining  free  access  to  the  American  markets 
for  our  mineral  productions  there  existed  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion 
«o  far  as  we  could  judge  among  men  interested  in  mining  enterprises,  except 
tn  the  case  of  those  interested  in  petroleum,  and  in  one  solitary  instance  in 
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the  case  of  a  producer  of  salt.  With  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  thn 
intelligent  men  interested  in  mines  whom  we  met  from  Ottawa  to  Rat  Portage, 
that  with  boundless  mineral  resources  and  a  market  the  limits  of  which  wen? 
exceedingly  narrow,  we  were  cribbed  and  dwarfed  in  our  attempts  to  make 
developments,  the  cry  everywhere  was  **  Give  us  the  American  markets ; 
break  down  the  barriers  that  separate  us  from  60,000,000  customers  at  our 
very  door  !  "  Whether  this  desire  may  possess  the  farmer,  the  lumberman 
and  the  fisherman  or  not,  it  certainly  awakens  the  earnest  longings  of  the  mining 
population  of  Ontario. 

GEOGRAPHICAL     CONDITIONS. 

The  fact  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  geographically  one  great 
country — wiih  a  conterminous  boundary  line  from  ocean  to  ocean,  naturally  The  two 
drawn  to  each  other  by  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  nature,  having  ^gJjJ^iJlSf 
common  interests  that  compel  intercourse  except  in  case  of  actual  war,  having  **°®* 
populations  of  the  same  race  and  language,  each  country  finding  it  impossible 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  other,  and  each  enforcing  restrictions  upon 
trade  with  the  other  at  the  cost  of  great  inconvenience  and  loss — is  a  fact 
that  stands  out  in  as  bold  relief  as  does  the  opposite  fact  that  the  two  countries 
ui  their  ])olitical  autonomy  are  separate  and  distinct.     The  natural  intimacy 
of  association  and  connection  existing  between  some  portions  of  the  American 
Union  is  not  as  great  as  that  existing  between  Ontario  and  Quel>ec  and  the 
eastern,  middle  and  western  states,  or  between  the  maritime  provinces  and 
the  states  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  between  Manitoba  and  the  north- 
west and  the  states  of  the   upper  Mississippi  valley,  or   between   British 
Columbia  and  the  states  of  the  Pacific  slope.     A  considerable  portion  of  the 
^undary  which  separates  the  two  countries  is  a  grand  waterway  comprising 
great  stretches  of  mighty  rivers  and  four  great  inland  seas.     These  lakes  and  ConditioDi 
rivers  invite  commercial  inter-communication,  and  serve  to  link  together  in  oommeroiai 
the  bonds  of  common  interest  the  two  countries  rather  than  to  separate  them. 
vJpon  their  waters   the   commercial   marine   of  both   countries  is  actively 
^luployed  in  transporting  the  products  of  each  country  to  the  marts  of  the 
other,  or  in  conveying  the  productions  of  the  fruitful  west  to  the  seaboard 
«tates  and  provinces.     For  the  improvement  of  this  great  natural  highway 
«*ch  country  has  spent  enormous  sums,  and  the  vessels  of  either  country  may 
pass  from  Duluth  or  Chicago  to  the  sea  without  hindrance,  but  indebted  to 
^e  public  works  constructed  by  both  for  the  ability  to  do  so.     Great  as  is  the 
°^*gnitude  of  the  commerce  that  floats  upon  this  imperial  highway  of  rivers 
and  seas,  it  is  but  the  advance  wave  of  the  mighty  tide  that  shall  come  when 
wie  agricultural   and   mineral   resources   of    the   great   countries   naturally 
tributary  to  these  waters  are  fully  developed  and  the  shackles  upon  trade 
*^tween  kindred  states  and  provinces  are  removed. 

The  energetic  zone  of  North  America  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  38th 
*^d  the  48th  parallels  of  latitude.     In   the  galaxy  of  Anglo-Saxon  common- 
^^Iths  within  this  zone  not  one  occupies  a  more  commanding  commercial  The  euerpiio 
P^ition  than   does  the   great    province   of    Ontario.     With    reference    to  contineni, 
^Dimercial  interchanges  between  the  east  and  the  west,  neither  hostile  tariffs, 
^opaiate  nationality,  nor  commercial  belligerency  have  been  found  sufficient 
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ADd  Ontario'!  to  deprive  this  province  of  many  of  the  commercial  advantages  to  which 
nature  has  declared  it  to  be  the  heir.  The  Ontario  peninsula  is  projected  like 
a  wedge  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  across  it  lies  the  short 
cut  of  travel  and  traffic  between  Michigan  and  the  east,  between  Chicago  and 
New  York,  and  between  the  north-western  and  the  eastern  states.  By  the 
lines  south  of  lake  Superior  and  eastward  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  through  the 
territory  of  Ontario,  northern  Michigan,  northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Dakota  and  Montana  will  find  their  shortest  and  cheapest  route  to  the  sea- 
board.  The  agricultural  portion  of  Ontario  is  nearer  to  the  great  centres  of 
population  and  manufactures  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states  than  are  M  ichi- 
gan  and  Indiana,  or  any  portion  of  the  vast  region  to  the  westward  of  those 
states,  while  the  mineral  districts  of  Ontario,  extending  along  the  north  shores 
of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  command  as  its  servant  in  reaching  the  great 
centres  of  production  with  its  ores  and  minerals  the  navigation  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  entire  network  of  railways  and  canals  radiating  from  them, 
reaching  to  the  seaboard  and  penetrating  the  continent  in  every  direction. 
Quebec,  commanding  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  natural  outlet  of  the  great  lakes 
to  the  sea,  is  great  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  but  for 
the  checks  placed  upon  the  natural  currents  of  commerce  would  not  have 
TheStUwrance  ^i^^®s*®<^  ***©  diversion  of  its  flow  to  other  channels  and  the  dwarfed  growth 
jiraurway.  of  the  cities  that  nature  designed  to  number  among  the  leading  commercial 

centres  of  the  world. 

STHNOLOOIO    CONDITIONS. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  essentially  homogeneous  in  blood.     In 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian  population  is 

people.  of  French  origin  and  retains  the  use  of  the  French  language,  this  assertion  at 

first  sight  may  seem  too  broad.  The  French  Canadian  population,  however, 
is  loyal  to  institutions  of  the  English  speaking  race.  It  is  not  alien  in  the 
sense  of  desiring  to  subvert  the  laws  or  polity  of  the  government.  Its  dis- 
tinctive  characteristics  are  being  modified  and  the  commingling  of  blood  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  promoted  by  the  growing  contact  of  the  two  races  in 
Canada,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  emigration  movement  of  French  Cana- 
dians to  the  United  States.  Its  presence  in  Canada  does  not  forbid  the  asser- 
tion that  the  two  countries  are  homogeneous  in  character,  social,  physical  and 
political.  The  same  tireless  energy,  boldness  of  design,  and  courage  in 
execution  are  characteristic  of  both  peoples.  The  same  physical  vigor,  with 
perhaps  a  tendency  to  more  pronounced  manifestation  in  the  colder  and  more 
bracing  north,  is  also  characteristic  of  both.  The  same  love  of  popular  insti- 
tutions, the  same  safeguards  for  securing  and  maintaining  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  substantially  the  same  kind  and  relative  strength  of  religious 
denominations,  are  characteristic  of  both.      The  same  language  is  common  to 

Movements  of  both  ;  their  interests  are  common.  The  two  peoples  have  largely  commingled 
with  each  other  through  the  emigration  of  Americans  to  Canada  and  the  much 
more  extensive  movement  of  the  native  Canadian  population  to  the  United 
States — the  latter  a  movement  of  such  magnitude  as  to  seriously  deplete 
Canada  and  to  promise  important  results  in  the  near  future  through  the 
influence  exerted  on  public  sentiment  in  both  countries  by  contact  and  fusion 
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t)n  a  scale  of  such  magnitude.  Neither  dissimilarity  in  origin,  in  language, 
iQ  religion,  in  laws,  nor  in  education  or  interest  interposes  the  sligniest  barrier 
to  the  most  intimate  and  extended  relations,  social  and  business,  between  the 
two  peoples. 

BOONOMIO    CONDITIONS. 

To  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  Nature  has  been  a  prodigal 
iDotlier.      In  the  resources  she  has  given,  each  is  possessed  of  boundless 
wealth.     What  Canada  especially  needs  is  population  and  capital  to  develop 
this   wealth.      Her  economic  condition  is  one  of  comparative  poverty  in  the 
midat  of  fabulous  stores  of  undeveloped  riches.     Without  doubt  she  is  in  this 
respect  largely  governed  by  forces  beyond  her  control,  and  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  environment    perhaps  the  results   attained  ought  to  be 
considered' fairly  satisfactory  ;  and,  except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  the  exercise 
0^  greater  care  in  the  increase  of  expenditure,  taxation  and  public  debt, 
very  little  more  could  have  been  done  under  existing  conditions.      But  exist- 
ing  oonditions  require  to  be  changed.     The  demand  is  an  imperative  one.     A  . 
careful  survey  of  the  field  shows  that  the  country  is  in  a  false  economic  Canada  in  a 
poait-ion.     We  are  prevented  from  proving  to  the  world  our  splendid  capa- SoSion*"**™** 
bilities.      It  is  not  for  the  lack  of  energy,  intelligence  or  courage  that  the 
OancfcJian  falls  short  of  the  most  wonderful  achievements  of  any  English 
spe^lting  people.      It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  political   institutions  that  our 
^coi^omic  condition  is  not  more  favorable  ;  for  our  laws  are  good,  and  the 
8tru  oture  of  our  government  an  admirable  one  that  requires  only  honest  and 
Pi^cient  administration  to  demonstrate  its  excellence.     That  Canada  does  not 
6zbxi|)it  as  high  a  ratio  of  increase  in  population  and  wealth  for  the  last  two 
aeci^^es  or  more  as  the  United  States  have  done,  and  that  our  economic  con- 
uitic^Q  is  as  unsatibfactory  as  it  is,  may  be  clearly  traced  in  a  large  decree  to 
<50fO  rnercial  belligerency  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  mutually 
"^Sci^^i raging  and  repelling  the  convenient,  extensive  and  profitable  exchange 
^^     ^Productions  natural  to  our   immediate   neighborhood    and   geograpnical 
*^^ity. 

An  evidence  of  the  great  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  us  from  a  relaxa-  Experience  un- 

^•^   of  restrictions  upon  our  trade  with  the  United  States  is  furnished  by  our  dty^treaty.'*"* 

^^l^^rience  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854-66.      Under  that  treaty  the 

'^^^ie  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  increased  nearly  fourfold.     Circum- 

^^^^ces  of  an  unusual  character  combined  to  lessen  the  benefits  to  be  naturally 

^  ^""ived  by  us  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty  during  the  last  three  years  it 

^''^  in  force.      During  that  time  a  fluctuating  and  exaggerated  premium  on 

^  ^^,  due  to  the  war  and  to  mad  gambling,  largely  reduced  the  purchasing 

'^"^Ver  of  American  currency  in  the  Canadian  market,  and  no  doubt  interfered 

^l  the  selling  of  Canadian  products  in  the  American  market  more  seriously 

^^^n  the  duties  afterwards  imposed  did  when  the  wild  fluctuations  in  the 

^**>^»  of  gold  ceased.      When  the  treaty  expired  the  state  of  business  in  the 

^^ited  States  was  nettling  down  into  its  usual  channels,  the  resumption  of 

^^^cie  payment  was  approaching,  and  the  disadvantages  of  customs  duties 

^^^e  just  as  the  disadvantages  of  gold  gambling,  a  depreciated  currency  and 

*^  uasettled  state  of  business  were  disappearing ;  the  result  being  to  lessen. 
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in  a  degree  difficult  to  estimate,  both  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  treat; 
and  the  evil  consequences  of  its  abrogation,  as  they  would  have  appeare( 
under  normal  conditions  of  business  affairs  in  the  United  States. 

That  Ontario  has  not  a  population  to-day  of  four  millions,  or  that  th« 
Dominion  has  not  a  population  of  eight  millions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  an 
isolated  commercially  from  the  thirty- eight  states  to  the  south  of  us.     W< 
have  not  received,  and  under  existing  circumstances  we  cannot  receive,  oui 
natural  share  of  the  energies  that  are  at  work  in  the  development  of  tli« 
Evil  effects  of  a  American  continent.      By  the  same  policy  of  restriction  that  forbids  frei 
poUcy^  ^^         development  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  the   United  States  is  alsc 
deprived  of  a  field  that  would  give  wide  and  profitable  scope  to  her  energies 
and  her  capital.      The  two  countries  have  an  immense  diversity  of  resources 
and  productive  capabilities  in  their  vast  territory,   with  its  many  zones,  its 
wide  variety  of  soil  and  products,  its  varied  physical  structure,  its  grand  sweep 
of  seaboard — arctic,  ten^perate  and  tropical,  nearly  encircling  its  vast  domain — 
its  inland  seas,  its  mighty  rivers,   flowing  north,  south,  east  and  west,  its 
prairies,  its  forests,  its  mountains,  its  mines  and  its  fisheries.     From  all  these 
may  be  derived  and  set  in  motion  a  mutual  play  and  operation  of  industrial 
activities  which,  if  allowed  with  perfect  freedom  to  act  and  react  upon  each 
other  within  this  great  land,    will  produce  results   that,   if  foretold,  would 
The  secret  of      dazzle  the  imagination.      The  great  secret  of  progress  and  prosperity  in  the 
U^edTsutes.  *  United  States  without  doubt  has  been  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  varied  zones  of  that  widely  extended  land,  with  its  all  embracing  variety 
of  resources  and  production.      The  effect  produced  by  that  freedom  of  inter- 
course has  ceased  at  the  border,  where  the  cordon  of  custom-houses  interposes 
its  hateful  presence,  paralyzing  trade  and  repressing  industrial  life  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  more  powerful  and  to  the  untold  loss  of  the  less  numer- 
ous of  the  two  great  peoples. 

Practical  considerations  of  the  character  alluded  to  have  no  doubt  given 
How  movemenu  direction  to  the  great  stream  of  emigration  that  has  set  towards  the  shores 
are  influenced,  of  America,  giving  to  us  very  much  less  than  our  natural  share,  and  subse- 
quently drawing  from  us  a  large  number,  possibly  a  majority,  of  those  who  had 
first  cast  in  their  lot  with  us.  The  same  influences  have  drawn  from  us  a 
number  of  native  Canadians  so  large  as  to  have  left  the  evil  effects  of  the 
exodus  clearly  discernible  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion. 

COMMBROIAL    AND     BUSINESS     CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  effect  of  commercial  hostility  and  ruthless  repression  by  tariff  enact- 
Srommerdi!/*^^  ments  upon  the  sweeping  tide  of  multiform  commercial  transactions  that 
boetuity  upon  would  otherwise  refresh  and  vivify  every  town  and  township  of  Anglo-Saxon 
industry.  America  is  in  no  department  of  business  more  painfully  apparent  than  in  that 

of  mineral  production  and  development.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer  and  lum- 
berman the  burdens  imposed  by  trade  restrictions  are  very  serious,  greatly 
diminishing  the  profit  of  production,  preventing  expansion  of  business,  pro- 
moting the  exodus,  and  in  various  ways  checking  the  growth  ot  the  country 
in  population  and  wealth.  But  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  departments  of 
mineral  production  the  effect  of  restriction  has  been  to  produce  utter  stagna- 
tion, and  in  others  a  state  of  suspended  animation.     In  this  connection  the 
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present  condition  of  various  departments  of  mineral  production  may  be  pro- 
perly contrasted  with  the  condition  of  similar  departments  in  the  United 
States ;  and  with  the  natural  facilities  and  advantages  possessed  bj  Canada, 
and  particularly  by  Ontario,  for  more  extended  production  and  development, 
this  contrast  will  convey  its  own  lesson. 


IRON     AND     IRON     ORE. 


The  condition  of  the  iron  production  of  Canada,  and  of  Ontario  especially 
is  a  most  unsatisfactory  one,  and  the  assertion  that  the  removal  of  trade  wonderfni  in- 
restrictions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  enormously  stimu.  u^  °  ^^ 
late  and  develop  this  branch  of  mineral  production  will,  after  examination  of 
the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt.     The 
great  importance  to  the  world  at  largo  of  the  business  of  iron  production,  and 
the  most  remarkable  increase  since  the  close  of  last  century  in  the  amount 
of  production,  will  be  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

THE    world's     production     OP  PIG     IRON. 


Years. 


1800. 

1830 

1850. 

1856. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869'. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 


Long  tons. 


825,000 

1,825,000 

4,760,000 

7,000,000 

9,250,000 

9,300,000 

9,850,000 

10,400,000 

11,575.000 

11,900,000 

12,500,000 

13,925,000 

14,675,000 

13,500,000 


Long  tons. 


13,675.000 
13,475,000 
13,675,000 
13,925.000 
13,950,000 
17,950,000 
19,400,000 
20,750,000 
21,000,000 
19,475,000 
19,100,000 
20,385,571 
22,170,959 
?3,194,501 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  production  since  1800  has  been 

^^tyeight  fold,  and  that  the  world's  production  in  1888  was  much  the 

'[S^t  of  any  year  in  this  century   of  wonderful   progress.     In   the   first  in  Great  bh 

.   ^ty  years  of  the  century  the  increase  was  only  1,000,000  tons,  but  the  sutes.* 

.  ^^ntion  of  the  hot  air  blast  in  1828  and  other  very  important  inventions 

^^^  that  time — notably  the  pneumatic  process  of  converting  iron  into  steel — 

^"^e  produced  marvellous  results.     At  the  end   of  the  first   twenty  years 

^^ing  from    1830,  about   which    year    it    may    be    said    that    the    new 

^^     in    iron    manufacturing    by    economic    processes    began,   the    annual 

^^^^uction  was   increased   by   nearly   3,000,000    tons,   at   the  end   of  the 

*^^nd  twenty  years  it  was  increased  by  more  than  10,000,000  tons,  at  the  end 

^1  fifty  years  by  more  than  16,000,000  tons,  and  in  the  last  year  the  increase 

^^  as  large  as  what  took  place  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century.     The 

P^action  of  1888  required  about  52,000,000  long  tons  of  iron  ore,  of 

▼hich  Great  Britain    consumed  nearly   14,000,000   tons  and  the  United 
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States  12,650,000.     The  world's  annual  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  by 
countries,  as  shown  bj  the  latest  available  statistics,  as  follows : 

THE     world's      production    OF     IRON     AND     STEEL. 


Countries. 


Pig  iron. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Grermany  and  Luxemburg 

France   

Belgium 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Russia 

Sweden 

Spain , 

Italy 

All  other  countrim,  estimated . 

ToUl 


Year.   Long  tons. 


Per  centage  of  Great  Britain  . 
}'er  centage  of  United  States. 


1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1887 


7,898,634 

6,4B9J38 

4,258,471 

1,688,976 

826,984 

761,606 

541,951 

456,625 

159,225 

12,291 

100,000 


Steel  in  ingots. 


Year.   Long  tons. 


23,194,501 


1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1888 


3,405,586 

2,899,440 

1,785,354- 

525,646 

223,638 

355,038 

246,000 

111,565 

24,500 

23.760 

30,000 


34 

28 


I 


9,630,477 


33i 
30 


The  foregoing  table  is  virtually  for  the  year  1888.  The  statistics  for  the 
leading  iron  and  steel  producing  counti-ies  are  for  that  year.  For  Russia» 
Sweden,  Spain  and  Italy,  with  a  total  production  of  1,170,092  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  405,825  tons  of  steel,  the  returns  are  for  the  most  recent  years  for  which 
statistics  are  available.  A  most  suggestive  fact  revealed  by  this  table  is  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  having  about  one-fourteenth  of  the 
population  of  the  globe,  have  supplied  62  per  cent,  of  the  world's  product  of 
pig  iron  and  65^  per  cent,  of  the  world's  product  of  steel  The  recent  rapid 
growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  production  of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  production  in  the  centennial  year  1876  and  the  year  1888. 

UNITED    STATES    PRODUCTION    OF    IRON    AND    STEEL    IN    1876  AND   1888. 


Glasses  of  Iron  and  Steel. 


Pig  iron short  tons. 

Bessemer  steel  ingots 

Bessemer  steel  rails  . . '. 

Open-hearth  steel  ingots 

Open-hearth  steel  rails 

Crucible  steel  ingots 

Rolled  iron,  except  rails 

Cut  nails  in  kegs  of  100  lb 


1876. 


t€ 


ft 


(t 


<< 


l< 


tc 


2,093,236 

625,996 

412,461 

21,490 

None. 

39,382 

1,042,101 

4.157,814 


1888. 


7,268,507 

2,812,500 

1,552,631 

862,036 

6,261 

78,713 

2,897,402 

7,993,691 


A  striking  illustration  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  steel  in 

*^*^   the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  for  1888 

was  52  per  cent,  more  than  the  production  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year^ 
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In  addition  to  the  vast  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States, 
the  wants  of  the  country  r^^quired  the  importation  of  1,997,24]  short  tons  in 
1887  and  1,024,524  in  1888,  in  miscellaneous  forms,  exclusive  of  imports  of 
machinery,  cutlery,  firearms  aud  minor  manufactures.  Of  the  amount 
imported  in  1887,  1,436,338  short  tons  came  from  Great  Britain,  comprising 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  British  exports  of  those  articles  for  that  year. 

The  tables  presented  above  show  the  immense  volume  of  the  iron  pro- 
dQction  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  advance  made  in  its  production 
by  the  world  at  large  and  by  the  great  nation  to  the  south  of  us  in  particular. 
They  point  out  the  developn^ent  of  this  great  industry  among  English 
Bpeaking  peoples,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  indicator  of  the  commercial 
position  of  this  race  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  naturally 
precede  enquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  iron  production  in  Canada,  and  as  to  the 
beet  means  for  securing  more  extensive  development  of  our  vast  iron  resources. 

P088IBLB    EXPANSION     OF    THE    IRON     INDU8TRT    IN    CANADA. 

In  1887  the  per  capita  consumption  of  finished  iron  and  steel  in  the 
United  States  exceeded  300  lb.,  while  in  Canada  the  consumption  fell  short  of 
200  lb.  per  capita.  As  has  been  previously  shown,  the  output  of  iron  ore  in  the 
United  States  for  1887  was  twelve  times  greater  per  capita  than  the  output 
of  Canada,  while  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was  over 
twenty-one  times  greater  per  capita  than  in  Canada.  Enquiries  have  been 
made  as  to  whether  it  is  not  possible  under  existing  circumstances  to  largely 
increase  our  iron  production,  and  it  is  now  proper  to  enquire  as  to  what  might 
uid  probably  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  iron  interests  of  the  removal  of  all 
<»mmercial  restrictions  between  the  two  countries. 

The  export  of  iron  ore  from  Canada  for  the  four  fiscal  years  ending  June 
50, 1888,  has  been  as  follows,  by  provinces :  4 


United  StatM 
imports  o(  iron. 


SuprenuMgr  'o( 
Enjfliflh  apJMikinf 
people  in  iron 
production. 


Per  capita  ooa- 
Bumptlon  and 

f>rodaction  of 
ron  in  the 
United  States 
aud  Canada. 


BXPORT    OF    IRON 

ORB 

FROM     CANADA. 

Prorinces. 

Country 
of   ship- 
ment. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Tons. 

Value. 

$ 

127,542 

4,432 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1 
OnUrio 

British  Columbia 

U.  S. 
U.  8. 
U.  S. 

52,532 
1,835 

7,330 

200 

12 

$ 

22,140 
450 
449 

18,907 
4,440 

$ 

61,320 

10,500 

13,534 

$ 

39,590 

1  ^•w  Brunswick . 

Hn^V                                ( 

2 
38 

10 
114 

10 

1 

350 
5 

Vpi«bec J 

51.367 

131,974 

7,542 

23,039 

23,387 

71,944  13,544 

39,945 

All  the  ore  exported  from  Ontario'  found  a  market  in  the  United  States. 
^^Ht  depo&its  of  ore  can  be  reached   by  rail  and*  cheaply  laid  down  at  lake  convenienoe  of 
OnUrio  porte.      The"  cost  of  transportation   from  the  mine  to  Cleveland,  S^aJJ^SSL** 
^tabula  or  Pittsburg  is  not  greater,  and  in  some  cases  is  slightly  less,  than  ■'•''^••^ 
from  the  mines  of  northern   Wisconsin  and  Michigan  to  the  same  points. 
KQinerous  mines  not  yet  available  can  be  easily  reached  by  short  branches 
^m  railway  lines  now  constructed.     Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  iron  ore 
^old  be  placed  in  the  American   markets  annually,  and  apparently  the  only 

15  (M.a) 
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thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  a  great  and  prodtable 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  the  American  duty.  The  magnitude  of  tlie 
shipments  of  ore  to  lake  Erie  ports  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
is  suggestive  as  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  our  own  great  and  hithert.o 
nearly  useless  deposits.  The  shipments  from  lake  Superior  ports  from  18  Si 
to  1888  are  shown  in  long  tons  by  the  following  figures  : 

IRON    OBK    SHIPMENTS    FROM    LAKE    SUPERIOR    MINES. 


Districts. 


Marquette  range  . . . 
Menominee  range . . . 

Gogebic  range 

Vermilion  range  .   . . 
Miscellaneous  mines 


Totals 


1884. 


1885. 


1,558,633 

894,634 

1,022 

62,124 

1,879 


2,518,692 


1,430,422 

690,435 

U9,590 

225,484 

441 


2,466,372 


1886. 


1,627,383 
880,006 
756,572 
304,396 


3,568,357 


1887. 


1,860,043 

1,199,343 

1,285,265 

394,252 


4,738,903 


1888. 


1,921,525 
1,165,039 
1,424,762 

511,953 


5,023,279* 


The  total  shipments  of  iron  ore  by  rail  and  lake  from  the  mines  of  lake 
Superior  since  1850,  when  the  first  shipment  was  made,  amounted  at  the  close 
of  1888  to  40,812,360  long  tons.  ^  This  enormous  business  has  of  late  yean 
given  employment  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  lake  marine.  The  valae  of 
the  output  of  1888  at  the  point  of  shipment  was  over  $16,000,000,  and  in  its 
transportation  to  lake  Erie  ports  American  shipping  on  the  lakes  earned  at 
least  $6,000,000.  When  this  immense  volume  of  business  is  compared  with 
the  trifling  export  of  13,534  tons  from  the  mines  of  Ontario  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  why  the  shipments  from  lake  Superior  porta 
should  be  340  times  greater  than  the  entire  shipment  from  our  own  proyince. 
The  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  of  the  lake  Champlain  region  to 
New  York  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  amounted  for  1887  to  768,852 
long  tons,  or  60  times  more  than  the  entire  export  of  ore  from  Ontario  last 
year.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  owners  of  Ontario  iron  mines  should  eagerly 
desire  the  removal  of  restrictions  which  keep  out  American  capital  that 
would  seek  investment  in  our  mines  but  for  commercial  belligerency,  or  should 
wish  to  be  able  to  share  upon  equal  terms  in  the  distribution  of  the  millions 
paid  out  in  American  iron  centres  near  our  borders  for  the  article  of  which 
they  have  an  unlimited  supply  ? 

HOW     UNRESTRICTED    TRADE     WOULD    OPERATE. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  oar  iron  interests  from  the  entire 
removal  of  trade  restrictions  between  the  two  countries  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  increased  sale  of  iron  ore  to  the  American  furnaces.  The  free  admis- 
sion of  iron  into  the  American  market  would  in  all  probability  greatif 
stimulate  the  production  of  coke  pig  iron  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  Ontario 
extensive  forests  of  excellent  hardwood  are  contiguous  to  our  beds  of  ore,  and 
charcoal  for  the  purpose  of  iron  smelting  could  be  cheaply  prodaced  in  great 
quantities.  With  free  trade,  charcoal  iron  could  be  supplied  from  Ontario 
as  cheaply  as  from  Michigan,  and  with  adequate  capital  and  enterprise  there 
is  no  good  reason  under  these  conditions  why  a  considerable  jmrt  of  the 

*  The  total  for  1880  was  7,292,754  tona. 
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t  of  charcoal  iron  required  by  the  United  States  should  not  be  supplied 
his  province.    The  product  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  the  state  of  Michigan 

3  years  1884  to  1887   shows  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  business  and  a 

.nnual  product  at  the  close  of  the  period,  as  appears  by  the  following 


CHARCOAL      IRON     PRGIJUCED     IN     MICHIGAN. 


Year. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 


Furnaces  in 
blast. 


5 
12 
16 
15 


Tons  of  charcoal 
iron  produced. 


34,(>05 
125,190 
148,952 
180,143 


lat  the  business  of  producing  charcoal  iron  would,  with  free  access  to  the 

»n  market,  soon  reach  a  stage  of  development  in  Ontario  equal  to 

t  has  attained  in  the  state  of  Michigan  in  four  years,  does  not  seem 

avagant  prediction  when  we  consider  the  great  natural  advantages  for 

1  iron  production  possessed  by  our  province.     The  production  of  the  Employment 

il  required,  amounting  to  from  90  to  100  bushels  of  the  best  per  ton  ihe  product ioi^ 

,  would  vastly  benefit  settlers  on  the  new  lands  adjacent  to  iron  fur-  Tron.*'*^* 

ind  t.V^e  employment  furnished  in  cutting  and  teaming  wood,  burning 

lining  ore,  quarrying  limestone  for  flux,  transporting  ore  and  other 

lis  and  operating  furnaces,   would  on   the  basis  of  the  production  of 

Bin  for  the  year  1887  put  over  $2,000,000  in  circulation  as  the  price  paid 

or  alone.     The  erection  of  furnaces,  construction  of  branch  railway 

ransportation  of  iron  and  other  items  of  contingent  expense  would 

large  additional  amounts  of  labor  outlay.  The  beneficial  influence  to 
ted  upon  the  interests  of  the  province  by  the  stimulating  effect  certain 
le  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  hostile  tariffs  between  Canada  and 
ited  States  would  in  the  case  of  the  export  of  iron  ore,  and  probably 

iron  also,  be  certain  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Ontario  to  an 
greater 'than  any  but  the  most  sanguine  would  venture  to  predict. 

COPPER    AND     NICKEL. 

le  vast  deposits  of  copper  and  nickel  recently  discovered  at  Sudbury 

ler  points  in  Ontario  give  promise  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  production 

e  metals.     This  branch  of  mineral  industry  would  also  be  greatly  stimulating' 

ted   by   free  admission  of   the  ore  to  American   markets.     The  ore  tnSei^norr^ 

any  of  our  mines  could  be  profitably  shipped  to  American  smelting  Sfntng"^ 

but  for  the  duty  of  ^ve  cents  per   pound   on  the  copper  contained  *'***"®*^- 

The  cost  of  erecting  smelting  works  is  heavy,  and  ability  to  ship 

the  United  States  free  of  duty  would  lead  to  the  working  of  many 

hat  must  otherwise  remain  undeveloped.     In  the  case  of  mines  where 

g  works  have  been  erected  the  removal  of  the  American  duty  on 

al  would  give  a  wider  market  and  better  prices.     The  ability  to  import 

id  machinery  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty  would  also  contri- 

•gely  to  reduction  of  cost,  and  consequently  to  increase  of  production.. 


ma- 
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The   productioQ  of  salt  has  beea  previouslj  referred  to.     Ontario  ia 
1887  produced  428,000  bHrrels«    The  production  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  same  year  was  7,831,000  barrels,  or  50  per  cent  greater  in  proportion 
to  population  than  that  of  Ontario.     The  production  of  salt  in  Michigan  has 
risen  from  561,288  barrels  in  1869  to  3,944,309  barrels  in  1887,  or  somewhal 
more  than  one-half  the  entire  proJuct  of  the  United  States  for  the  latter 
year.     Michigan  salt  was  sold  in  1887  at  an  average  price  of  65  cents  per 
barrel,  which  was  lower  than  in  any  prerioos  year  except  1886,  when  it  sold  for 
an  average  of  61  cents  per  baneL     The  opening  up  of  the  American  market  to 
our  salt  producers  would  be  a  great  advantage,  not  so  much  from  the  increased 
price  that  would  be  received  as  from  a  vastly  extended  market  that  would 
permit  a  great  increase  of  production.     Our  salt  field  is  an  extensive  one, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  1,200  sqnare  miles  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
the  brine  b  the  strongest  and  the  purest  known,  and  the  quality  of  salt  pro- 
duced is  excellent.      The  gradual  failure  of  the  lumber  industry,  and  the 
closing  of  saw  milk  in  Michigan  consequent  upon  rapid  diminution  of  timber 
supply,  will  soon  remove  the  exceptional  advantages  on  cost  of  production 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  salt  producer  in  that  state,  and  the  free  admission 
of  salt  to  the  American  market  with  free  coal  for  fuel  might  speedily  double 
our  salt  product,  and  secure  continued  and  rapid  increase  beyond  that  point 

8TRCCTURAL    MikTIKIALS. 

The  value  of  building  intones  of  various  kinds  quarried  iu  the  United 
SUtes  in  1887,  amounting  to  $25,000,000  as  against  $552,000  for  Canada 
during  the  same  period,  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  gieatly  extended  trade 
in  that  direction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  how  large  a  proportion 
of  this  $25,000,000  of  material  was  used  in  the  cities  upon  the  great  lakef, 
along  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river,  and  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Philadelphia,  but  the  quantity  unquestionably  amounts  to  many  millions. 
With  free  trade  in  structural  materiaU  it  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt  that 
we  might  secure  a  large  percentage  of  the  trade  in  building  stone  with  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  lake  region,  and  also  with  New  York  and  adjacent 
towns.  Lake  and  canal  navigation  would  give  to  the  marbleil,  granites  and 
other  building  stones  of  Ontario  easy  access  and  cheap  transportation  to  aU 
these  points,  and  great  excellence  of  material  would  enable  our  quarrymeo 
largely  to  command  the  market,  cost  of  laying  the  material  down  being  equ*! 
to  that  from  other  points  of  supply.  The  duty  alone  has  prevented  the 
growth  of  trade  in  this  direction,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  duty  rapid 
development  of  the  trade  would  speedily  follow.* 

At  Garden  River,  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Commission  visited  the 
quarries  of  the  Warmington  Stone  and  Marble  Co.     Here  was  found  a  mountain 


*  Uow  irreat  the  obstacles  to  tra<le  in  marble,  {^grindstones  and  buildinsr  stones  are  will  be  clearljftM 
by  the  quotations  here  k iven  from  the  United  States  tari£F  now  in  furce. 

43d.  Grindstones,  flnlshed  or  unttnished,  $1  75  per  ton. 

407  (a).  Marble  of  all  kinds,  ruu^h  or  s  tuareJ,  65  cents  per  cubic  foot 

407  (6).  Ve  nei  inarole,  S:»weJ,  dre^ed,  or  other wi»e,  including  slabs  and  marble  pavinff  Ulee,  tl't* 
per  oubio  foot. 

ind.  Manufacturei  of  marble  not  specified.  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

487  {a).  Stones  unrnanufactured  or  undressed,  freentoue,  granite,  sandstone  and  all  building  tad 
Aionumental  stone,  except  mirble,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  $1  per  Ion. 

487  {b).  And  upon  stone  as  above,  hewn,  dressed  or  polished,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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of  marble  stated  by  the  owners  to  be  6,000  feet  wide,  8,000  feet  long,  600 
feet  high  and  of  unknown  depth,  while  the  band  upon  which  these  quarries  S'wmibk 
are  situated  is  supposed  to  ext^^nd  inland  for  about  thirty  miles.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  quarries  said :  "  If  the  duties  were  removed  we  would  put  up 
ikrge  marble  mill  and  give  employment  to  some  300  men  ;  but  that  would 
not  pay  as  long  as  the  duty  is  imposed."  For  the  reason  assigned  by  this 
gentleman,  and  for  other  reasons  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  tariflf,  the  export  of  building  stone  from  Canada  only  amounted  to 
165,601  in  1887,  of  which  $20,947  was  from  Ontario,  and  a  trade  which 
mii^ht  be  made  to  reach  millions  of  dollars  annually  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
m  its  infancy. 

The  product  of  brick  and  tile  in  the  United  States  for  1887  amounted  to 
$47,000,000,  of  lime  to  $23,375,000,  and  of  cement  to  $5,186,000.  The  Brick,  uie 
export  of  these  materials  from  Canada  is  not  given  separately.  In  common 
with  some  other  products  they  all  come  under  the  general  head  of  **  other 
articles,"  of  which  the  export  from  Ontario  for  1887  amounted  to  $21,217  ; 
ihowing  that  the  export  of  these  materials,  for  the  production  of  all  of  which 
▼e  have  superior  advantages,  was  of  the  most  paltry  character  in  quantity 
and  value.  Heretofore  all  the  pressed  brick  used  in  this  province  has  been 
imported  from  the  United  States  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $30  per 
thousand,  and  until  recently  it  was  believed  that  we  had  no  material  in 
Ontario  suitable  for  its  production.  But  the  discovery  of  beds  in  the  vicinity 
of  Milton  and  Campbellville,  at  the  foot  of  the  Niagara  escarpment,  provea 
that  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  a  clay  from  which  brick  of  an  excellent 
quality  is  manufactured  ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  extensive  deposits  of  the- 
tame  kind  of  clay  exist  at  various  points  along  the  base  of  the  escarpment 
northward  through  the  counties  of  Halton,  Peel,  Dafierin,  and  probably 
Bimcoe  and  Grey.  The  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  ought  soon  to  become  a 
valuable  industry  in  those  districts,  which  are  well  served  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways,  if  free  access  were  gained  to  the  United 
States  markets. 

SCOPE    AND    RESULTS   OF    INTERCON  TINENTAL  FREE   TRADE. 

The  favorable  results  that  would   follow  the  adoption  of  unrestricted  „ 
«^de  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  regards  the  development  of  •ff«?ct  of  datiM 
^e  mineral  resources  of  Ontario  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  and  would  beyond  trade. 
^Qbt  far  exceed  popular  anticipation.     It  is  easily  understood  that  with  the 
'^©oval  of  duties  would  come  greatly  enlarged  transactions  in  the  export  of 
Ores  of  iron,  copper,  etc.,  of  structural  materials  and  various  other  articles, 
^t  is  not  so  easily  understood  that  the  trade  repressing  effects  of  duties  are  not 
'^^inrectly  measured  by  the  mere  burden  that  the  amount  of  duty  exacted  im- 
poses.    Every  shipment  requires  a  consular  certificate.     In  every  entry  mado 
^t  a  custom  house  in  either  country  the  shipper  must  run  the  risk  of  trouble- 
^boQt  valuation,  and  the  shipment  is  liable  to  seizure.     He  is  at  the  mercy  of 
officials  who  need  care  little  for  public  opinion  ;  who,  owing  to  the  delay,, 
xpense  and  uncertainty  of  litigation,  are  practically  superior  to  the  law,  and 
in  exercise  their  own  opinion  and  will,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head 
'  a  department,  in  a  practically  irresponsible  manner.     This  feature  of  the 
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case  deters  men  from  engaging  in  business  who  might  not  be  kept  back  by  tl 
mere  duties  levied,  and  leaves  the  few  who  do  engage  in  business  practical 
without  competition. 

The  vast  increase  in  mineral  production  in  the  United  States  has  be* 
pointed  out.  A  state  of  great  activity  is  the  characteristic  of  the  developme 
of  mineral  resources  in  that  country.  In  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Wc 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas  and  other  states,  scores  of  milho 
have  been  recently  invested,  cities  are  springing  into  existence,  railway  lin 
are  being  constructed  furnaces  erected  and  great  strides  in  developmei 
made.  Why  should  Canada  lag  behind  in  this  career  of  development  ?  Wh 
should  the  great  tide  of  enterprise  and  business  activity  sweep  by  and  leave  u 
untouched  ?  The  tariff  wall  serves  like  a  wing-dam  to  direct  the  currec 
from  us.  Eemove  the  dam  and  the  current  will  reach  us  in  full  force.  To  tb 
wealth  and  the  restless  activity  of  the  United  States  we  must  look  to  a  larg 
degree  for  the  capital  and  the  skill  to  develop  our  resources  of  gold  and  silvei 
nickel, -copper  and  iron.  Now  we  are  looked  upon  somewhat  as  Siberia  is  ; 
land  possessed  of  minerals,  perhaps,  but  foreign  and  far  away.  More  tha 
one-half  of  our  mining  capital  is  now  American,  but  it  represents  only  a  smal 
fraction  of  the  amount  that  would  speedily  seek  investment  in  Ontario  if  th 
two  countries  were  commercially  one.  The  influence  this  change  would  exer 
would  probably  be  felt  in  a  more  marked  degree  in  the  development  of  th 
silver  and  gold  mines  of  north-western  Ontario  than  even  in  the  more  serioosl 
tariff-burdened  industries  of  iron,  copper,  salt  and  structural  materic 
production. 

Examination  into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  mineral  resources  i 

Ontario  shows  even  now,  when  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  discovery,  thi 

they  are  practically  without  limit  in  extent  and  value.     As  to  the  best  meai 

of  development,  we  must  pick  up  the  courage  to  make  that  considerable  degr* 

of  progress  which  present  conditions  will  permit,  and  we  must  work  and  ho- 

for  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  war  of  tariffs  shall  be  a  thing  of  the  pa 

and  we  shall  be  able  truthfully  to  say — 

No  i)ent  up  Utica  contracts  oui  powers, 
But  the  wDole  boundless  continent  is  ours. 

EVIDENCE    AND    STATISTICS. 

Appended  are  given  :  (1)  Extracts  of  evidence  bearing  upon  thequesbi 
of  the  probable  influence  upon  mineral  development  in  Ontario  of  free  co; 
mercial  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  (2)  Extracts  ( 
evidence  relating  to  the  public  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  tin 
construction  of  a  railway  line  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  promising  silver  raines 
in  the  Whitefish  valley.  (3)  Tables  showing  the  imports  by  quantities  and 
values  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  all  other  countries  into 
-Canada  of  articles  of  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  seven  fiscal  years 
1881-7. 
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INFLUENCE    OF   FKEE   TRADE    WITH    THE    UNITED     STATE  8     UPON    THE 
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Thonias  Frood — The  commercial  barriers  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  The  oommercUl 
bve  tended  largely  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  by  hinder-  ^deJSopmOTt  of 
ing  the  employment  of  American  capital  in  mining  operations,  and  also  by  depriving  the  mining  in- 
M  of  the  American  market.     If  we  had  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the   United  d»>»try. 
States  1  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  at 
the  mines  in  Canada,  and  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the   mining  industry 
generally.       Most    of  the  capital  invested  in  mining  in  this  district,    including 
Sudbur}*,  is  American.     Some  ore  has  been  shipped  to  England  from  Sudbury,  and 
fomealso  to  the  States.     Entering  the  States  there  is  a  duty  of  8*2  a  ton  on  the 
one,  while  there  is  a  very  heavy  duty  on  machinery  coming  into  Canada.      This  is 
very  hard  on  those  engaged  in  mining,  and  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  complaint. 

W.  H.  Plummer — In  the  Algoma  district  two  or  three  new  companies  have 
been  organised,  and  they  are  principally  Americans.     More  American  than  English  American  and 
«apitil  is  being  invested  at  the  present  time  in  this  section.     I  do  not  think  that  so  English  capital. 
faj  any  company  has  given  the  district  a  fair  trial.     The  interests   of  English  com- 
panies are  not  as  carefully  looked  after  as  is  the  case  with  the  A  merican  companies. 
Somehow  they  fail  to  get  the  proper  men,  and  they  go  into  heavy  expenditures 
from  the  commencement ;  this  has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  investment  of 
English  capital  in  the  district.     I  don't  think  the  failure  of  the  English  companies  The  English 
•liuuld  cause  any  discouragement,  however.     Their  want  of  success  has  been  due  *^?^    j^ 
^together    to   their  injudicious    expenditure    of    money,    and  I  have  no  doubt  "   ^  ""*   ' 
^Jhat  their  properties  may  yet  be  worked  to  pay. 

P.  C.    CampbeU — The  removal   of   the  duties  by  the    American  government 
"^i^'ouJd  tend  very  much  to  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  here.  Free  trade  Algoma  needs 
^ould  be  the  best  thing  for  our  mineral  development  ;  unrestricted  reciprocity  is  '"®  trade, 
ttheone  thing  needed  by  the  district  of  Algoma.       Much  more   American  than 
English  capital  is  being  invested  in  our  mining  properties  ;  there  is  no  use   trying 
to  sell  to  English  and  Canadian  capitalists;  the  only  practical  men  to  invest  ana 
operate  are  the  Americans.     Unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  States  would  bring 
^  any  amount  of  capital  from  the  American  side,  and  the  development  of  the 
"Country  would  then  have  the  effect  of  inducing  English  capital  ;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  the  English  will  send  some  fellow  here  that  knows  nothing  about  the  business. 
Any  development  that  has  been  done  in  this  section,   with  the  exceiJtion  of   the  American  and 
Bruce  mines,  has  been  done  by  American  capital.     The  English  companies  seem  to  ment    °^°*''^ 
*«nd  men  out  here  as  managers  who  don't  know  anything  about  their  business,    or 
the  requirements  adapted  to  this  country,  and  consequently  a  great  deal  of   money 
**  spent  to  very  little  advantage.     The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  send  thor- 
oughly practical  men,   who  understand  their  business  and  think  of  something  else 
than  putting  on  airs.     The  English  works  that  have  failed  have  generally  been  un- 
successful on  account  of  incompetent  management. 

^.  McCharles —The  removal  of  the  duty  on  iron  ore  would  have,  I  think,  the 
effect  of  inducing  Americans  to  invest  in  iron  lands  on  this   side.      If  machinery  Effect  of  daty  on 
^ere  allowed  to  cojne  in  free  it  would  help  mining  in  this  section.       Anything  that  iron  ore,  mining 
J^ouldtend  to  cheapen  the  expense  of  developing  property  would  have  that  effect.  ^■^°»"®'y »"<* 
Qttr  iron  is  as  good  as  any  the  Americans  have,  and  our  salt  is  a  great  deal  better. 
^  Michigan  the  production  of  salt  has  increased  immensely  within  the  last  few 
^^ars,  while  here  it  has  remained  stationary.     That  is  cowing  to  the  duty,  and  were 
^^femoved  the  increase  in  the  production  of  salt  in  this  country  would  be  immense. 

John  8.  Skewes — If  the  duty  were  removed  and  lead  ore  allowed  free  into  the  United  SUtes 
States,  I  think  it  would  be  fully  as  good  a  market  as  England.      If  that  market  »n*rket  for  lead 
^ere  opened  to  us  we  could  resume  work  at  once  and  carry  it  on  successfully  ;  we 
^uld  ship  the  are  direct  to  Chicago.      We  are  only  nine  miles  from  a  shi2)ping 
P^int,  and  the  winter  roads  are  good. 

R.  E.  BaUey  —Of  course  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  Removal  of  the 
"^eficial.     Freer  trade  between  the  two  countries  would  no  doubt  help  the  devel-  duty  would  be 
^pment  of  the  mining  properties  here  ;  it  would  encourage  people  to  come   here.  **®"®"^**- 

James  Stobie — For  iron  and  copper  I    would   expect  to  find  a  market  in  the  iron  and  copper. 
States.     I  think  the  smelting  could  be  done  here,    as  the  importing   of  the  coal 
^ould  be    cheaper  than  the  exporting  of  the  ore.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
American  duties  greatly  interfere  with  the  development  of  iron  and  copper  mining. 
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Dr.  Edward  Peters — Were  t^e  dutv  taken  off  it  would   of  course  be  a  gai 
that  extent,  unless  the  price  fell  aud  thus  offset  that  advantage. 

Fraiuiis  Sp-rry — It  would  be  a  very  i^reat  advantage  to  have  free  entrance 
our  ores  to  i  he  markets  of  the  United  States. 

Francis  Andrews— The  machinery  we  use  at  the  Sudbury  mines  is 
ported  from  >he  States,  the  duty  heing  35  per  cent.  It  would  as-ist  minini;  ^ 
much  if  machinery  were  placed  on  the  free  list.  We  have  imported  about  $15 
worth  of  machinery  and  will  soon  have  to  import  a  great  deal  more—  $20,00( 
$30,()00  more. 

B.  E.  Charlton, — If  the  American  duty  were  removed  off  copper  it  would 
great  help.     If  it  were  removed  small  mines  could  be  worktd. 

S.  J.  Dawson — Some  of  the  machinery  requisite  for  mining  can  be  obtain€ 
Canada  ;  other  parts  cannot  and  have  to  be  inip<  rted.  I  think  it  would  be  «ii 
admit  such  machinery  as  is  not  m^nufacturfd  in  the  country  at  a  nominal  d 
For  iron  the  market  is  in  the  States.  Silver  so  far  has  been  sent  to  the  Sti 
but  on  silver  there  is  no  duty  ;  it  enters  free.  On  galena  there  is  a  very  In 
duty.  In  the  ca^e  of  galena  containing  silver  being  shipped,  if  the  silver  wore 
more  valuable  it  would  go  in  free,  but  in  some  cases  the  examination  of  the  on 
ascertain  the  quality  might  embarrass  the  exporter.  If  soft  coal  were  allowe( 
free  the  ore  could  be  smelted  here.  Coal  costs  in  Cleveland  from  91-75  to  $2.S 
ton ;  the  freight  to  Port  Arthur  is 70  cents  and  the  duty  is  60  cents.  You  can 
understand,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  make  a  great  differe 
The  mineral  resources  of  this  district  are  now  attracting  more  attention  than  < 
before,  and  more  men  of  capital  and  experience  are  coming  into  the  country.  1 
of  the  capital  that  is  coming  in  is  from  the  United  States.  Development  will 
forei«{n  capital  would  be  very  much  slower ;  the  bulk  of  the  capital  is  Ameri 
but  there  is  some  English. 

Thomas  Hooper — The  tariff  works  against  us  very  much.  The  mam 
turers  of  Canada  are  not  at  all  up  to  the  times  in  the  manufacture  of  mi 
nnachinery,  or  in  anything  else  that  belongs  to  mining.  In  order  to  get  the  bea 
have  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  line,  and  if  we  do  not  get  the  best  it  is  betti 
not  get  any  at  all ;  the  most  modem  and  most  improved  machinery  is  what 
want,  and  we  must  get  it  no  matter  what  the  duty  is.  The  duty  is  30  per  c 
Candles  are  quite  an  item  with  us  in  mining.  We  must  have  canilles  made  wit) 
grease  ;  they  are  n<  t  to  be  had  in  Canada  and  we  have  to  import  them,  the  < 
being  5  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent.  The  candles  that  we  use  are  mad 
mutton  tallow,  paraihne  wax  and  resin.  Anythini?  that  we  exp)ort  does  not 
duty,  but  anything  we  injport  to  improve  the  coun'i-y  pays  an  exorbitant  duty 
have  seen  good  iron  ore  here,  but  it  could  not  be  shipped  at  all  on  account  of 
duty  :  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  necessary  to  render  it  possible  to  i 
iron  ore  in  Canada. 

T.  H.  Trethewey — Our  machinery  at  East  Silver  Mountain  mine, 
the  exception  of  our  drills,  has  been  got  mostly  in  Canada.  Our  pumps  ' 
manufactured  in  Toronto  by  Williams.  I  do  not  think  if  we  were  erecting 
stamp  mill  that  we  could  get  the  machinery  in  Canada  ;  we  would  have  to  im 
at  any  rate  most  of  it.  The  removal  therefor  of  the  duty  on  machinery  would 
great  af>sistance  to  miners.  What  machinery  we  have  purchased  in  Canada  has 
very  good.  ^ 

Henry  H.  Nichols — If   we   build  works   it  will   be   necessary  for    us  to 
port  a  great  part  of  our  machinery,  and  I  think  the  government  should  allow 
which  cannot  be  had  in  Canada  to  come  in  free. 

Peter  McKellar — If  the  American  duty  were  taken  off  iron  we  would  ha 

market  at  once  in  the  United  States.     It  is  not  certain  that  we  can  do  anyt 

iKmoreand        with  our  iron  till  the  duty  is  taken  off.     It  mig^it  be  smelted  here  with  the  pp 

•melting  plant,    ^j^^^  ^f  ^^^  present  duty,  but  in  that  case  machinery  would  have  to  be  impo: 

and  it  would  help  us  to  have  the  duty  taken  off  that  machinery.     It  has  mostly 

American  capital  that  has  been  invested  in  mining  here. 

Jamea  Conmee.~-'By  far  the  greater  amount  of  capital  in  the  mines  and  ( 

ries  here  is  American.  The  iron  local  ions  on  our  side  are  not  being  developed  be< 

Capital,  markets  of  the  American  tariff  and  the  want  of  a  railway.     The  railway  would  be  a  c 

iommanialtlon    ^^^  ^  build,  and  with  that  railway  built  and  the  duty  taken  off  the  ore,  there  n 

bo  a  great  future  before  the  country.     We  have  got  neither  the  capital  no] 

markets  *.  we  require  both,  and  we  would  get  both  if  the  duties  were  once  romc 
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Some  of  the  machinery  that  is  used  in  mining  can  be  got  in  Canada,  but  a  great 
part  has  to  be  imported  from  the  States  and  a  heavy  duty  has  to  be  paid. 

William  3f»cr</ac^— Nearly  two-thirds  of  ihe  land  taken  up  in  the  Hunter's 
island  district  has  been  taken  by  Americans,  and  umch  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  oret  In  tb» 
capital  is  American.     A  railway  is  badly  wanted  ;  but  iron  will  not  be  worth  any-  Hunter's  island 
thi'ig  to  this  country  till  the  duty  is  removed.     The  Americans  are  purcliasing  ^■*'^®^* 
under  the  impression  that  a  railway  will  be  built,  and  hoping  that  the  duty  will  be 
taken  oflf. 

D.  F.  Burke — It  seems  to  me  the  mineral  whose  development  would  do  the 
country  the  most  good  is  iron.     If  we  had  reciprocity  we  could  put  out  at  least 
$8,00(>,O()O  worth  of  ore  a  year,  and  that  amount  of  money  would  come  annually  Free  trade 
into  this  district.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  reports  of  experi-  would encoure^ 
enced  men,  that  iron  exists  all  over  the  district  of  Algoma  in  very  large  quantities,  aimdtulne^' *** 
A  railroad  would  do  much  to  open  up  the  country,  but  there  would  still  be  the  quarrjing. 
,duty  of  75  cents  a  ton  to  fight.     The  Attiknkan  location  would  have  been  pur- 
chased by  Americans  if  they  had  not  thought  there  would  be  trouble  between  the 
two  governments,  and  that  their  capital  would  be  unsafe  on  that  account.     If 
iwiprocity  were  adopted,  1  have  no  doubt  that  inside  of  three  years  we  would  ship 
OQt  at  least  a  million  tons  of  ore  per  annum  ;  that  is  supposing  the  railway  to  be 
built  as  well.     The  same  railway  would  open  up  at  least  175  miles  of  good  agricul- 
tural country  out  of  300,   the  length  of  the  line.     Part  of  the  country  across 
Thunder  bay  is  all  white  sandstone,  while  the  red  sandstone  of  Nipigon  is  famous. 
If  we  had  reciprocity,  inside  of  five  years  a  great  trade  in  building  stone  would  be 
opened  up'  between  here  and  all  the  great  cities  in  the  States.     There  is  a  red 
gi^te  here,   said  to  be  equal  to  the  Peterhead,  and  there  is  a  pretty  serpentine 
iQArble  upon  the  Nipigon  river  close  to  the  Hudson  bay  post.  * 

Joseph  Batrden — We  should  find  a  market  for  our  iron  ores  «t  Chicago  and 
•Pittsburg.     We  can  send  ore  to  Chic  igo  fr  »m  Kingston  for  less  t  han  it  can  be  brought  ^he  market  lor 
from  the  lake  Superior  mines  to  Chicago.     I  think  we  could  tind  a  good  market  iron  ore. 
f^ere.    The  tariff  is  the  chief,  in  fact  the  only  interference  with  successful  mining 
in  this  region.      If  the  duty  were  removed  the  country  would  develop  and  mining 
Would  g<>  on.     The  capital  invested  in  mining  in  this  section  is  nearly  altogether 
American,  except  some  little  Canadian.     Tlie  Be<lford  company  is  a  Canadian  com- 
pany.   The  Kingston  &  Pembroke  has  absorbed  all  the  other  companies.      Its  Capital  inTeeied 
capital  is  ^  ),000,000  all  paid  up.     Property  is  put  in  to  represent  it,  except  a  cer-  i°t"/Sjj2 
'^n  amount  of  stock  that  was  sold  for  working  capital. 

B.   W.    Folger — Most  of  our  ore  goes  to  Cleveland.      The  Wilbur  ore  goes  to 
Pittshnrsr ;  they  seem  to  like  it  and  say  it  is  as  good  steel  ore  as  they  get.     Ore 
pinning  56  per  cent,  would  sell  at  Kingston  at  from  §3  to  ^3.50  a  ton.     The  freight  Frontenac  and 
f»X>m  here  to  Cleveland  is  76  cents,  or  less  than   half  what  it  is  from  lake  Supeiior.  ^^^^^^  iron  ore. 
*^  the  duties  were  taken  off  we  would  get  that  much  more  profit  and  it  would 
8*^atly  encourage  the  developing  of  properties. 

Nathaniel  Moore — I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the  occurrence  of  iron  in  the 
^Lngston  district.      I  believe  there  is  plenty  of  ore  here  and  of  good  qunlity.  Quality  of 
While  the  veins  may  not  be  as  large  as  those  of  the  lake  Superior  district,  I  think  ^*ilke  * 

toat  as  far  as  length  and  depth  are  concerned  they  are  as  good.     I  cannot  speak  Superior  oree 
^  res^ard  to  that  from  experience.     I  worked  long  ago  on  the  old  Dalhousie  mine,  <»™P*'«<*« 
*^d  I  do  not  see  why  the  veins  should  not  be  as  good.     As  to  quality,  I  think  they 
^^nipare  very  favorably  with  the  lake  Superior  ore.     Of  course  here  there   are 
•dvantages  in  the  matter  of  freight,  but  there  is  the  duty  against  us.     We  may 
^ve  a  little  the  advantage  in  cheaper  labor,  but  there  is  not  much  difference. 

/.  S.  Campbell — I  cannot  say  whether  we  will  resume  work  at  our  Calabogie  Caiabojde  iron. 
**^e8.     If  the  American  duty  were  removed  we  could  resume  and  mine  profitably. 

W.  H.  Wylie — If  the  American  duties  were  taken  off  it  would  help  to  develop 
^he  iron  properties,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  benefit  the  other  ores. 

Wm.  Caldwell — There  has  not  been  a  good  market  for  our  own  iron  ore  for  the  iron  oree. 
J^t  few  years,  while  there  has  been  a  very  large  development  in  the  United  States. 
*f  the  American  duties  were  removed  we  could  compete  with  the  American  mines 
»«oceasfuDy. 

R.  C,  Clute — I  think  it  is  impossible  to  develop  our  mines  unless  we  have  free 
t^e  with  the  United  States.     I  think  the  present  law  excludes  capital,  and  both  Ameriuanuapitel 
J*pital  and  market  are  required.     It  would  be  possible  to  smelt  iron  here  under  a  and  market  n- 
^h  tariff,  just  as  it  would  be  to  raise  oranges,  but  it  would  not  benefit  the  people.  *<"*"**• 
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I  have  had  communication  with  people  on  the  other  side,  and  am  convinced  tha 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  developing  our  mines  if  we  had  free  trade  with  th 
States.  If  we  were  on  equal  terms  we  could  compete  with  the  inm  ore  of  the  laki 
Superior  district.  Our  position  is  very  favorable,  yet  with  all  in  our  favor  we  hav< 
been  able  to  do  nothing,  while  from  northern  Michigan  some  three  million  ton 
were  shipped  last  year. 

If'.  H.  Wallbridtje — The  American  is  the  natural  market  of  this  country,  an< 
is  necessary  to  the  development  of  our  mines. 

iniliam  Keliey — What  is  wanted  to  develop  the  mines  of  the  country  is  un 
restricted  reciprocity  or  commercial  union,  and  if  the  Americans  will  not  take  ol 
their  duty  we  will  have  to  put  on  a  higher  duty.  If  the  Ontario  government  woulc 
give  a  bonu?  of  ^3  a  ton  it  could  be  manufactured  cheaper  than  it  can  be  imported 

Gcorqe  Hope — I  do  not  think  mining  ever  will  amount  to  anything  in  thi 
country  till  we  have  commercial  union.  There  is  one  firm  that  I  am  told  is  wiilin| 
to  invest  $12,000,000  and  put  up  works  if  they  can  get  the  American  market  fo: 
their  production.  Our  ores  could  be  laid  down  cheaper  at  lake  ports  than  the  lak« 
Superior  ores. 

Adam  Laidlaw — If  we  hid  the  American,  market  1  think  we  could  compete 
though  I  know  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  some  people.  We  would  make  specia 
line*  and  in  that  way  could  well  hold  our  own.  At  present  we  make  our  stovei 
just  as  good  as  the  Americans  do.  Take  a  Canadian  stove  and  an  American  8tov< 
made  from  the  same  patterns  and  you  cannot  tell  them  apart. 

Thonuta  Ledijard — The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  our  ore  at  present  v. 
to  send  it  to  the  States.  Pittsburg  is  the  best  place  to  ship  to  by  all  rail.  Th< 
freight  to  Buffiilo  from  the  mines  would  be  $1.60,  where  there  is  a  charge  of  21 
cents  a  ton  for  shunting  ;  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  $1.25.  The  duty  is  « 
serious  drawback  to  that  trade.  If  the  duty  were  removed  our  mines  could  be 
developed  as  well  as  the  Michigan  mines.  The  cost  of  mining  would  be  from  $1  tc 
$1.50.  We  would  have  an  advantage  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  ton  in  freight  over  the 
lake  Superior  ores.  The  price  at  Cleveland  of  Bessemer  ore  is  $6.75.  The  duty  is  the 
great  obstacle.  If  the  Belmont  mine  was  being  worked  at  the  rate  of  400  tons  a 
day  that  would  mean  duty  to  the  extent  of  $300  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that 
4,500,000  tons  were  shipped  from  lake  Superior  this  season,  and  that  in  the  face 
of  a  dull  steel  rail  market.  In  addition  to  all  this,  in  1887  1,100,000  tons  were 
imported  into  the  States  from  Europe.  As  far  as  the  Canadian  market  is  con 
cerned,  six  gcod  iron  mines  would  supply  the  whole  of  Canada,  even  if  we  used  aL 
our  own  iron.  That  is  estimating  the  consumption  at  600,000  tons  of  ore,  and  cr 
that  only  about  one-third  of  ujagnetite  could  be  used  ;  they  don't  like  more  tha« 
that  proportion  nf  magnetite  in  the  furnace.  I  am  satisfied  wo  havb  more  than 
double  supply  of  magnetite.  Our  magnetite  mines  would  supply  the  whole  of  tlr 
Dominion,  but  that  ore  cannot  be  used  by  itself  economically. 

James  Proctor — We  want  the  American  market,  but  I  do  not  think  we  cib 
compete  with  Europeans.  I  do  not  think  theix)  is  any  use  mining  iron  and  copp^ 
ore  and  sendini/  it  to  Euro])e. 

H.  S.  Ilowland — I  am  a  inerehant  residing  in  Toronto,  and  am  interested 
mining  properties.  I  have  an  iron  mine  in  the  township  of  Snowdon  I  ha*' 
leased  it,  and  I  do  nob  know  whether  it  is  being  worked  at  the  present  time  TF 
shaft  is  down  abotit  80  feet,  and  they  have  taken  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  o^: 
and  shipped  it  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.  I  do  not  think  the  venture  paid  very  well,  or  th»  j 
would  have  gone  into  it  extensively.  If  the  American  duty  were  removed  it  coib::- 
be  shipped  with  profit.  I  think  that  is  the  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  u>-: 
industry. 

C  J.  Pnsoj — All  the  ore  we  have  so  far  taken  out  of  our  iron  mine  in  Haia 
buiix)n  has  been  shipi)ed  to  the  United  States.  It  is  our  only  market ;  we  cou^ 
nut  ship  to  the  old  country.  The  duty  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  us  supplyiM: 
the  American  market.  If  the  duty  were  tiken  off  the  value  of  our  mining  pr.p»"«i 
ties  would  be  increased,  and  we  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  American  miu^ 
in  Michigan  and  elsewhere.  If  the  duty  were  removed  by  the  American  govec 
ment  I  can  see  no  rea"<on  why  our  mines  should  not  be  developed  as  fully  as  thi^- 
of  Michigan.  Taking  the  ores  through  that  range  in  Haliburton  and  eastwards  a^ 
comijaring  their  analyses  with  those  of  the  ores  on  lake  Superior  or  any  other  p 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  Spanish  ores,  I  claim  that  there  is  a  greater 
portion  of  Bessemer  iron  in  the  Canadian  ores  than  in  the  others  mentioned. 
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Albert  Carpenter — We  use  soft  coal  in  burning  sewer  pipe,  and  the  duty  is  a  very  S«wer  pipe. 
serious  item.  We  use  from  24  to  30  tons  a  week.  There  is  also  a  duty  upon  the  clay 
that  is  imported.  The  duty  on  sewer  pipe  is  30  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  that  if 
the  duty  were  taken  off  we  could  compete  with  the  Americans  on  equal  terms  ;  they 
have  the  clay  and  the  coal  in  the  same  bed.  Some  of  the  factories  in  the  States  use 
.  natural  gas,  and  of  course  t  at  is  an  advantage  ;  but  for  that  the  cost  would  be 
about  the  same. 

Mosps  Siu>w — There  ia  a  small  duty  on  builduig  stone,  and  of  course  we  would 
be  better  satisfied  if  there  were  no  duties  at  all.      If  the  duties  were  removed  we  Marble. 
wo  lid  put  up  a  large  marble  mill  at  Garden  Rivqr  and  give  employment  to  some  300 
men,  but  that  would  not  pay  as  long  as  the  duty  is  imposed,  and  it  will  be  shipped 
as  building  stone. 

W,  H.  Laird — Nearly  all  the  capital  invested  here  is  American.     At  the  East 
Si'ver  Mountain  mine  there  is   English  capital  invested  to  the  ex*ent  of  about 
6225,000,  and  in  other  properties  i  think  there  is  about  $600,000  of  American  sandstoueat 
capital  invested.     I  am  interested  in  the  sandstone  c^uarries  at  Grange  island  and  Grange  aii4 
Yerto  island,  and  a  Chicago  company  is  also  working  a  location  of  80  acres.     We  ^^'^  island*. 
have  in  those  two  islands  about  2,500  acres.     It  is  red  sandstone,  the  same  as  the 
Chicago  property,  and  we  have  spent  about  $5,000  in   opening  up  one  of  the  pro- 
perties.    1  do  not  know  what  depth  it  goes  to,  but  it  rises  about  100  or  loO  feet 
*bove  the  water  level.     We  spent  the  money  to  get  at  the  place  where  the  stone 
^aa  8olid      The  cliff  is  a  uiass  of  this  red  stone.     On  both  islands  it  is  near  the 
niargin  of  the  lake,  so  that  vessels  could  get  to  the  property  almost  anywhere.     The 
C^nited  States  would  be  the  market  for  that  stone.     The  stone  that  is  now  being 
'dipped  is  exported  in  its  rough  form  an  I  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  $1  a  ton.      The 
*fchitects  like  the  stone  as  it  standi  a  great  pressure  and  resists  the  effects  of 
^Hmate,  but  when  capitalists  come  U)  look  at  it  they  find  the  duty  in  the  way  and 
^His  prevents  anything  being  done.     If  the  duty  was  taken  off  there  would  be  no 
<*iiiiculty  in  operating  the  property. 

Thomas  Marks — I  think  it  is  the  duty  that  prevents  our  sandstone  being  largely 
*'®^.  If  it  were  taken  off  I  think  we  could  work  the  quarries  to  advantage  and 
P^uld  compete  on  the  American  markets.  The  demand  for  it  would  be  enormous  Sandstone,  Iron 
^*  once  introduced,  and  I  think  500  men  would  be  employed  in  quarrying,  besides  »nd  niachlnery. 
^tiose  engaged  in  dressing  it.  The  duty  upon  iron  ore  is  very  injurious  to  mining 
?^Telopment.  It  would  also  be  well  to  have  the  duty  taken  off  such  machinery  as 
*^  iiot  made  in  Canada. 

^       Eihoard  J.    Whitneij — The    capital   of    the   Hungerford   Marble   company   is 

^1,<)0.0  K)  ;  the  stock  is  held  in  Canada  and  P.  W.  Ellis  of  Toronto  is  the  president.  The  market  for 

^iT^  hope  to  find  a  market  for  some  of  the  marble  in  Canada,  but  it  is  expected  that  ^^^  marble. 

trie  greater  part  will  bo  disposed  of  in  the  States.     Entering  the  States  there  is  a 

^^ty  of  55  centn  a  cubic  foot  on  block  marble,  but  in  spite  of  that  there  will  be  a 

§^^t  demand  for  this  marble  as  soon  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  it.     The 

^^y  on  dressed  marble  is  very  much  higher  than  on  block  marble  ;  the  duty  of 
^^^Pse  interferes  to  that  amount.  If  the  duty  was  taken  off  it  would  put  us  on  an 
f^l^al  footing  with  the  Americin  quarries,  and  by  so  doing  would  give  us  a  chance 
^^  develop  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  possible  under  existing  circumstances  ; 
^nd  ve  could  figure  on  a  better  profit  and  therefore  would  develop  to  a  great  extent. 

^y  experience  of  the  American  marble  market  extends  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
J^^rs ;  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  marbles  recjuired,  and  am  per- 
*^tly  satisfied  that  this  marble  will  take  well  on  the  American  market.  Most  of  the  Machinery. 
Quarrying  machinery  used  has  to  be  imported  and  to  pay  a  duty  of  30  percent.  ;  the 
'^^^^hinery  cannot  be  got  in  Canada.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  allow 
^^^hinery  in  free  where  people  are  trying  to  develop  property.  The  value  of  the 
3?Ji^^hinery  put  in  here — not  including  the  diamond  drill  which  is  free — is  from 
^^,000  to  $7,000. 

Alejcandc   McLean — I  think  that  what  is  wanted  in  this  country  is  a  wider 
l^'^i'ket  ;  we  have  an  abundance  of  the  material,  but  not  the  demand  for  it.   I  think  no  prospeot  of  a 

^^y  have  crystalline  marbles  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  if  they  have  not,  at  European  mar- 
^'^y  rate  they  have  other  stone  we  would  have  to  compete  with  if  we  sought  to  find  buUding^neS 
.   **iarket  there.     An  experiment  of  that  kind  would  entail  a  very  large  expendi- 
J^^e.     The  American  market  would  be  much  more  promising.     We  have  crystalline 
y^^rble  and  other  stones  that  we  could  sell  in  the  States  without  doubt.       I  do  not 
»j**|iik  they  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  crystalline  limestone  in  the  States. 

'ie  American  market  is  the  market  for   building  material.     There  is  no  market 
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here  that  will  justify  the  expeaditure  of  mu^'h  money.  If  we  had  the  AmericaD 
market  we  could  ship  frum  Kingston  to  Chicago  ;  we  could  get  a  rate  from  the* 
Thousand  Islands  to  Chtca<^o  of  a  dollar  a  ton  I  do  not  know  the  rate  to  Liyer- 
poo',  but  it  would  be  very  much  more  than  that.  I  think  if  there  was  an  exten- 
sive opening  lip  of  the  marble  quarries  we  might  be  able  to  get  lower  railway  rates. 
In  order  to  atte'iipt  to  compete  with  the  old  country  we  would  have  to  produce 
very  cheaply.  Ci>lored  marbles  are  what  take  the  markets.  I  do  not  look  upon 
the  out  ook  f«)r  the  marble  trade  in  this  country  as  good  till  such  time  as  we  have 
the  American  market.  Here  there  is  no  market  to  justify  people  in  putting  money 
into  q  larries.  The  amount  of  native  marble  here  used  is  (miy  a  trifle.  Most  of 
the  marble  used  in  Canada  comes  From  Italy  and  the  United  States,  the  greater 
quantity  fmm  Italy.  A  considerable  quantity  of  marble  is  used  in  Canada,  but  it 
is  really  not  a  large  quantity  ;  the  market  is  very  limited,  and  that  iis  the 
great  difficulty  the  trade  has  to  contend  with  here.  We  have  the  market  now  as 
completely  as  a  high  tariff  can  give  it,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  support  one 
quarry  on  a  large  sc  de.  Tlien  in  one  respect  marble  is  very  like  dry  goods,  certain 
kinds  are  fashionable.  Just  at  preseut  the  popular  marble  is  the  Tennesee  ;  it  is 
red,  with  white  and  variegated  spots.  There  is  no  marble  we  produce  that  is  at  all 
like  it.  Tho3e  we  have  are  principally  crystalline  limestone.  I  have  seen  some 
very  fine  marble  in  color  and  texture  that  came  from  back  of  Tweed,  from  a  quarry 
tha'.  belongs,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Sanford  of  Hamilton.  The  color  is  white,  and  it  i» 
much  less  crystalline  than  the  Bridgewater  marble,  but  we  cannot  tell  anything 
about  that  property  till  it  is  developed.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say 
that  crystalline  marble  would  not  compare  favorably  with  other  marbles  for  useful 
purposes.  I  think  it  will  last  better  tlian  any  other  marble,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  stain  as  easily  as  the  Italian  marble.  It  would  not  take  quite  as  good  a  finish 
as  the  best  grades  of  Tennessee  marble,  but  of  course  I  have  only  seen  what  may  be 
called  surface  specimens.  I  think  the  present  duty  is  satisfactory,  and  I.  do  not 
think  that  an  extra  duty  would  help  the  business  any.  I  have  heard  that  this 
country  is  made  a  slaughter  market  of  by  the  States,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
amounts  to  much.  We  have  bought  Tennessee  marble  ourselves  in  the  open 
market.  Fashion  rules  the  demand,  and  there  is  not  so  much  marble  bought  by 
one  person  that  the  duty  would  make  any  difference.  The  furniture  dealers  will 
not  take  marble  that  is  not  in  the  fashion  ;  people  will  not  buy  an  article  tliat  is 
unfashionable.  It  is  impossible  to  force  Canadian  marble  on  the  market.  We 
have  no  opposition  in  granite  from  the  United  States.  There  is  any  quantity  of 
fine  granite  in  the  Muskoka  and  lake  Superior  districts.  It  is  said  that  it  has  been 
used  for  bridges,  and  that  it  is  free  from  checks  and  cracks.  There  is  no  object  to 
go  into  granite  the  way  prices  are  now  unless  we  get  special  orders.  A^'e  are  not 
making  any  great  effort  to  develop  that  trade  ;  but  the  marble  busines^s  is  develop- 
ing rapidly. 

Dr.  Timothy  Coleman— There  is  no  n  arket  at  present  for  salt,  and  there  in  no 
profit  in  the  business.  If  we  had  free  trade  with  the  United  States  it  would  do  a 
great  deal.  In  Montreal  ther6  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  us.  I  do  a  fair 
trade  with  the  French,  but  the  English-speaking  part  of  the  population  think  there 
is  nothing  like  the  English  salt.  Unless  we  get  annexation,  commercial  union,  re- 
ciprocity, or  something  of  the  kind  the  salt  industry  will  die  out.  We  should  be 
allowed  to  import  coal  free  for  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

William  Qray — The  eastern  provinces  do  not  want  a  duty  ppon  salt,  .but  as 
long  as  salt  is  allowed  in  free  there  should  not  be  a  duty  on  coal.  If  we  had  the 
American  market  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  ;  we  could  hold  our  own  against 
the  Americans. 

John  Tolmie — I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment could  assist  the  salt  industry.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  it 
would  help  us  materially.  I  do  not  think  we  could  now  send  salt  tr  the  States  even 
with  a  bounty.  We  wouM  get  only  $i  a  ton  in  Chicago,  and  out  of  that  there 
would  bo  the  freight  81  and  duty  $1.60.  If  the  duty  wore  returned  as  a  rebat*?  it 
would  pay.  A  duty  on  English  salt  would  help  us  very  much.  The  consumption 
of  English  salt  here  is  a  million  barrel'^,  and  that  «)f  Canadian  only  300,000  barrels. 
That  and  reciprocity  with  the  States  would  help  us  greatly. 

John  Ransford— The   principal   thing  that   tells   against   the  salt  industry  of 

Th    tax  OD  fiMl.  Canada  is  the  duty  on  coal.     We  cannot  us  3  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  on  account  of  the 

freight,  and  there  is  no  other  coal  we  Cin  use  except  the  Ohio.     Bituminous  slack  is 

commercially  valueless  ;  the  mine  owners  charge  us  less  than  it  co)ts  to  put  on  the 
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can.    They  sell  it  at  10  cents  a  ton  on  board  the  cars,  and  because  there  are  a  few 

largo  pieces  that  it  will  not  pay  the  miners  to  take  out  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  equal 

to  six  times  what  it  costs  at  the  mines.   We  want  free  coal,  as  well  as  other  articles 

that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  salt.     If  wo  cannot  get  these  articles  free,  then 

ve  want  a  tax  on  saU  coming  into  the  country.     The  tax  of  l()c.  per  10  i  pounds 

should  be  collected  on  all  salt  except  what  is  actually  used  by  the  tishermen.     We 

have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  and  months  of  time  in  tiying  to  got  the  government 

to  do  something.     I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  of  bonuses,  but  any  remedy  would 

be  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  the  industry,  which  is  the  most  oppressed 

in  the  country.  With  free  trade  and  the  American  market  we  would  be  able  to  hold  Fraa  trade  and 

oar  own  against  the  American  manufacturers  ;  we  have  confidence  in  the  quality  of  ^*»«  wj?*'***" 

oor  brine,  and  in  our  ability  to  hold  our  own.     If  with  a  fair  field  we  could  not  "*'*•'• 

compete  with  them,  then  the  sooner  we  closed  up  the  better. 

Peter  McEwtn — The  removil  of  the  duty  on  coal  would  benefit  the  salt  industry 
here,  but  I  do  not  think  the  American  duty  makes  much  difference.     If  we  had  united  sutet 
^  trade  they  would  beat  us  out  of  part  of  our  marktt,  but  we  could  take  part  of  and  Enflrlish 
their  Chicago  and  lake  trade.     We  would  not  fear  them  on  equal  terms.     A  tax  on  «Mnp«wi*<»- 
English  salt  would  help  us.     The  English  salt  drives  us  out  of  our  own  market. 
The  exclusion  of  that  salt  would  be  the  best  thing  for  a  while.     I  am  personally 
^inst  protection,  but  as  other  articles  are  protected  I  think  salt  sh<  uld  be  also. 
The  English  salt  comes  out  as  ballast ;  their  labor  is  about  half  what  it  is  here,  and 
their  salt  is  only  about  300  feet  down,  and  they  can  send  from  England  tu  Toronto 
M  cheaply  as  we  can.     As  matters  are  at  present  n<>t  moie  than  a  million  people 
use  our  salt.      No  doubt   that  free  trade  would  greatly  benefit  the  country;  I 
wean  free  trade  with  the  Stat.  s. 

Joteph  Willmms — The  duty  on  coal  does  not  affect  me,  but  it  is  an  injustice  to  Tued  fuel  m 
others  and  should  be  taken  off.     If  we  had  free  trade  with  the  States  I  would  not  injoitioe. 
he  afraid  of  being  able  to  hold  my  own  again:^t  them  ;  if  they  sold  here  we  could  go 
there  for  our  market. 

James  Carter — If  we  had  a  free  market  I  don't  think  we  should  have  anything  ^„  unfair 
tofear  from  American  competition.     I  don't  think  they  could  compete  agaiui^t  us  arrmngemenl  o< 
^  Ontario.     If  the  duty  were  put  on  the  English  as  it  is  upon  the  American  salt  it  <2u»i6e. 
would  give  the  manufacturers  here  an  opportunity  of  supplying  nearly  all  the  salt 
^naumed,  and  that  is  about  one  and  a  half  times  more  than  is  now  being  produced 
^y  Canadians.     It  is  questionable  whether  that  would  be   an  advantage  to  us, 
°®cau8e  the  salt  in- ustry  is  BO  overdone  that  there  are  now  five  times  as  many 
)^ork%  as  are  needed  to  supply  the  amount  consumed,  and  if  English  and  all  Amer- 
ican salt  were  excluded  it  would  only  increase  the  consumption  one  and  a  half 
^inies.    We  could  not  advance  the  price,  as  busine-s  would  still  be  overdone  to  the 
♦•xtentof  double  what  wa-i  required.     Mattera  would  arrive  at  the  same  point  they 
are  now,  and  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  combine.       It  would  only  cause  works 
^^^  in  existence  to  start  up  ;  it  would  cause  more  production,  but  not  at  a  profit. 
*,do  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large  to  exclude  the 
^'Og^lish  salt,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  the  consumer.       1   think  the  xhe  English 
J*^flr  is  very  unfair  and  nonsensical  in  that  it  makes  us  compete  with  English  salt  competition. 
{\**^  and  pay  duty  on  the  fuel  that  we  import,  which  is  equal  t<»  3  cents  a  barrel. 
«  o^w  ^'Q  have  to  pay  that  and  to  compete  against  free  £n«4lish  salt.     As  to  making 
.     ^  J  »ay  duty  and  allowing  a  rebate  on  all  used  for  the  fisheries,  I  cannot  see  that 
^r^^^nld  do  the  salt  manufacturers  any  good.     They  would  get  the  Englit-h  salt  just  biw?niii?n» 
i!^  ^"^®  **  now,  because  the  freight  is  cheaper.     It  would  be  an   annoyance  to  limited  field. 
thetn  without  doing  the  Canadian  salt  nianufacturers  any  good. 

John  A.  Barroii — As  far  as  I  can  judge  not  much  can  be  done  till  we  pet  a 
™*i'ket;  ihe  Canadian  market  is  too  limited.     In  order  to  su|  ply  a  market  for  the 
€XCc88  above  home  consumption,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  access  to  the  AuiOr-  The  CanMllaa 
ican  market.     Free  trade  with  the  States  I  look  u}»on  as  the  most  important  thing  market  le  too 
tor  the  iron  industry.      If  we  cannot  get  the  Ameiicnn  market  then  the  home 
p'^rket  is  better  than  nothing,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  most  of 
it*    Half  a  dozen  mines  would  supply  our  own  market,  and  if  confined  to  that 
there  wotdd  be  the  danger  of  over-production,  which  would  be  attended  with  dis- 
iKtrous  consequences. 

W.  H.  L.  Goi'don — I  reside  in  Toronto,  am  a  barrister  and  am  also  a  commis- 

sioner  of  the  Canadian  Land  Emigration  company.     The  company  owns  nine  tov^n- 

^hips  in  the  Haliburton  district.     The  land  was  bought  for  settlement  purposes 

over  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  it  is  more  of  a  lumber  and  mineral  than  an  agricul- 
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llinbrals  in  Hal-  tural  country.     We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  exploring  and  have  discovered  iron 

iburton,  but  no   copper,  apatite,  galena  and  molybdenum.     We  believe  that  iron  is  to  l)e  found  ir 

worlSngthem     the  largest  quantities  in  Dysart,  Dudley  and  Harcourt.      There  are  indications  o 

without  an  Am-  large  quantities  in  both  Dyeart  and  Harcourt.     Nothing  can  be  done  with  iron  ir 

erican  market,     j^jj^  present  state  of  the  market  owing  to  the  duty  of  75  cents,  which  shuts  us  oui 

of  the  American  market.      This  section  of  the  country  is  within  120  or  130  miles  o: 

Toronto.     The  development  of  mining  there  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  th( 

settlers.     The  lumber  is  fast  disappearing,  and  unless  the  mines  are  developed  thei 

will  be  in  a  bad  way  before  long,  especially  as  it  is  not  an  agricultural  country. 

E,  B.  Borrcyn — The  federal  government  has  not  been  at  all  successful  so  far  Hi 
Ways  of  foster-  this  province  is  concerned.  Whatever  has  been  intended,  the  eflfect  of  its  legisla 
ing  and  Injuring  tion  has  been  to  crush  rather  than  foster  our  mining  industries.  The  power  t< 
induB^y^^  injure  is  undoubtedly  possessed  by  the  federal  government.  One  way  in  wliicl 
this  may  be  accomplished  is  by  imposing  exorbitant  duties  on  machinery,  ai  d 
everything  in  the  way  of  stores  and  materials  used  in  mining,  dressing  and  smelt 
ing  the  ores,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  The  other  way  is  by 
pursuing  a  policy  calculated  to  deprive  mining  companies  of  their  best  and  nearest 
Customs  duties,  niarket.  And  how  seriously  that  may  retard  the  development  of  her  mineral 
resources  must  be  apparent  to  all.  It  may  be  supposed  by  many  that  the  customt 
duties  charged  on  metals  imported  into  Canada  may  compensate  for  the  burdens 
otherwise  imposed  by  the  tariff,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  tariff  imposes  no  duty  on  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  would 
it  be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  our  gold  and  silver  mines  if  it  did.  The  tarifl 
places  a  duty  however  on  iron,  copper  and  lead.  But  we  have  no  mines  in  Ontario 
which  produce  iron,  copper  or  lead  in  the  metallic  state,  nor  any  so  far  as  I  knoipv 
at  which  the  product  is  smelted  and  sent  to  market  in  that  state.  Ours  are  strictly 
speaking  iron  ore,  copper  ere  and  lead  ore  mines,  and  the  product  is  transported  to 
market  and  sold  as  ore.  As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tariff,  ores  of  metab 
of  all  kinds  are  admitted  free.  So  long  as  theie  is  no  smelting  works  or  furnaces 
in  Canada,  duties  would  be  of  no  benefit.  As  regards  other  minerals,  many  are 
produced  in  quantities  greater  than  required  for  Canadian  consumption  and  must 
be  exported,  in  which  case  the  import  duty  in  the  absence  of  combinations  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  price.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  whereas  our  mining 
industries  are  oppressed  by  the  tariff  on  the  one  hand,  they  really  derive  no  equiva- 
lent or  advantage  whatev'er  from  it  on  the  other  hand.  The  duties  on  imported  copper, 
lead,  iron,  etc.,  are  really  of  benefit  only  to  the  smelters,  or  those  mining  com- 
panies that  smelt  their  own  ores,  of  vvhich  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  Ontario  unless 
it  be  at  Sudbury.  In  the  case  of  those  mines  that  sell  their  product  in  the  shape  of 
ore,  these  duties  are  even  an  injury,  increasing  as  they  do  the  cost  of  engines, 
machinery,  pumps,  rails  and  tools,  in  fact  everything  into  the  manufacture  o: 
The  bounty  which  those  metals  enter  which  is  required  for  the  working  of  the  mines.  Th* 
system.  best  thing  the  federal  government  can  do  is  to  remove  all   duties    from  off  th» 

machinery,  materials  and  supplies,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  required  fo« 
mining,  ore  dressing  and  smelting  operations  and  abolish  the  protective  duties  or« 
metals.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  smelters  of  iron,  copper  or  othes 
metals,  let  it  be  done  by  giving  bounties,  which  have  this  advantage  tliat  we  knc* 
Our  export  trade  precisely  what  we  are  paying.  From  the  table  showing  the  value  of  the  minera  j 
of  minerals.         exported  by  Canada,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1887, 

appears  that  the  total  value  of  the  minerals  exported  from  1874  to  1886  wan  $43^ 
663,770,  of  which  ^3,437,497  was  exported  to  and  sold  in  the  United  States 
Nothing  more  than  this  is  rec^uired  to  show  the  importance  of  that  mai-ket ;  strm 
how  necessary  it  is  the  federal  government  should  spare  no  effort  to  remove  ever  t 
obstacle  to  the  freest  trade  possible  between  the  two  countries.     The  value  of  tF» 
minerals  exjwrted  from  Ontario  alone,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  same  report,  1m^ 
fallen  from  $955, 820  in  1874  to  $18^,674  in  1880  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  producti*  J 
is  only  one-fifth  part  what  it  was  tliirteen  years  ago,  for  all  the  minerals  produced  ' 
our  mines,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are  exported.  This  reduction  in  the  quantity  a  .^ 
value  is  principally  due  to  the  suspension  of  operations  by  the  Silver  Islet  and  W»  ' 
Canada  mining  companies, — the  former,  it  is  believed,  in  consequence  of  the  exha^— j 
tion  of  the  mine,  and  the  latter  partly  in  consequence  of  decreasing  richness  of  1^ 
veins  in  depth,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  extremely  low  price  of  copper  ore.     In  $r 
Free  trade  with   present  depressed  condition  of  our  mining  industries  the  federal  government  sho 
?*  ^"dM?  bi     i'*'n*ove  the  burden  imposed  by  unequal  and  unjust  taxation,  and  pursue  a  pol^H 
on^iTpermaneLt  which  will  lead  to  the  free  admission  of  our  mineral  products  into  the  Uui—  ^ 
basis.  States.     Our  mining  industries  never  stood  in  need  of  consideration  at  the  hand«=¥ 
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the  government  more  than  now,  and  until  they  receive  this  consideration  and  our 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  however  free  be  placed  on  a  solid  and 
penuanent  foundation,  not  merely  dependent  on  the  political  exigencies  of  a 
party  or  the  whim  of  a  minister  of  finance,  I  do  not  think  American  capitalists 
will  invest  much  money  in  our  mines,  or  that  our  mineral  resources  will  be  de- 
veloped to  any  considerable  extent  or  with  auy  satisfactory  results. 

H.  P.  Mcintosh — The  customs  duties  are  not  only  burdensome,  but  their  col-  Customs  deiaysw 
lection  has  been  very  annoying,  and  many  times  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Copper 
company  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill  on  account  of  the  delay  caused  in  this 
department ;  however,  I  will  say  of  late  that  this  business  has  been  transacted  in  a 
more  satisfactory  m&nner  than  formerly.     To  avoid  delays  our  company  has  offered 
the  government  to  furnish  an  office  for  the  customs  officer  at  Sudbury  free  of  charge, 
and  also  to  pay  the   salary  of  the  officer,  so  that  goods  consigned  to  us  might  go 
through  to  Sudbury  instead  of  being  stopped  hundreds  of  miles  away,  but  this  offer 
the  government  declined.     There  should  be  no  duty  on  mining  machinery,  nor 
upon  any  tools  or  implements  used  either  in  the  production  or  smelting  of  ores,  or 
for  refining  the  product  into  pure  metal.     Coal  and  coke  used  as  fuel  should  also 
^  free.     No  substantial  progress  will  ever  be  made  in  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Canada  until  the  policy  of  the  government  is  changed  from 
one  of  exactions  upon  this  industry  to  one  of  encouragement  and  support.     The  f  dJSrtrv"  '*^° 
^position   of  a  tax  on   mining  machinery,    which  cf  necessity  is  imported  into 
Canada,  is  nothing  less  than  a  premium  offered  to  allow  portions  of  the  country, 
^ow  practically  worthless,  to  remain  forever  just  as  nature  left  them.     It  is  more 
^an  that — it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  edict  that  it  should  remain  so.     Nearly  the 
'"hole  railway  system  of  Canada  has  been  built  solely  by  the  government,  or  largely 
*<>  by  its  generous  aid.     It  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
*^t  they  should  now  give  some  aid  to  those  who  risk  their  money  in  these  enter- 
PHaes  to  develop  the  country  through  which  long  lines  of  these  roads  traverse.  The 
^^Uited  States  senate  has  within  the  last  few  days  voted  a  bounty  on  the  production  i^^ho  UnuSf^*** 
^f  sugar,  which  during  the  existence  of  the  law  will  amount   to  many  millions  of  sutcs. 
dollars  to  the  producers,  and  this  to  an  industry  nearly  a  century  old.     It  has  also 
*t  the  same  time  cut  down  the  import  duty  on  many  of  the  minerals  to  one-sixth  of 
^He  former  prices.     We  do  not  need  to  go  further  than  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
^giires  already  in  your  possession  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  successful  development  of  your  mineral 
"^^^ources  is  one  wholly  dependent  on  your  governmental  policy.     Your  govern-  ^      .  . 
**i^5nt8,  both  Dominion  and  Provincial,  should  offer  a  bonus  on  the  production  of  ductionof"ore» 
^^^es  and  upon  the  product  smelted  from  them  during  a  term  of  years  sufficient,  and  metals. 
^^^  of  sufficiently  generous  amount,  to  warrant  the  investment  of  capital  in  these 
^^terprises.     It  should  also  offer  special  inducements^  in  the  way  of  an  extra  bonus 
^^»  a  designated  large   output  both  of   iron  and  other  metals  produced  during  a 
Period  of  years. 

■^^B  CONSTRUCTION   OP   ROAD8   AND    RAILWAYS   A   NECESSARY    PART 

OP   A   (JENBROUS   MINING    POLICY. 

8.  J .   iJawson — A  railway   has  been  projected   from   Port   Arthur  to    Gun- ^  railw^  lin«^ 
2^t  Uke,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  and  the  Dominion  government  has  appropriated  ArthuAo  iim 
^^,200  a  mile  for  the  whole  distance  ;    ten   miles  has  been  already  graded  and  a  international 
Quantity  of  material  has  been  purchased.     This  railway  when  completed  will  make  ^o»»"<**n^' 
^'^e  silver  mines  of  the  district  accessible  as  well  as  the  iron  mines  ;  in  addition  it 
^^11  open  ap  a  section  of  fine  agricultural  land,  as  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
^hitefish  is  the  best  of  land  and  well  adapted  for  farming.     The  line  has  been  sur- 
T.®yod,  and  the  engineering  difficulties  are  not  much.      It  will  be  easy  of  construc- 
J^Jon  and  the  amount  of  rock  excavation  will  be  small.     Beyond  the  head  waters  of 
^®  Whitefish  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  land  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  very  good  pine, 
/'"©re  the  railway  constructed  it  would  open  up  a  dozen  townships  of  good  agricul-  ^»"»^n«  lan^*. 
^^^JUl  land  in  the  Whitefish  valley,  besides  what  there  is  beyond.     I  think  ^0,000 
*  'iiile  would  be  a  high  estimate  for  building  and  equipping  the  road.      There  is  an 
^^^imited  quantity  of  white  poplar  in  this  district  which  would  answer  for  the  popiar  for  pap«r 
'^ftnufacture  of  paper  pulp.     It  is  of  large  size  and  good  quality.     The  opening  of  a  pulp. 
^*lway  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  that  industry  as  well  as  several  others,  in 
*^^iiion  to  developing  the  mining  capabilities  of  the  country. 

.    .    WiUiam  Plnmmer — Where   any   mining   development    takes    places   I  think  bulldroSdiL*^  ** 
^  ia  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  build  roads. 
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The  need  of  a 
railway  to  bring 
fuel  to  the  silver 
minct. 


Farming  land. 


The  value  of 
railway  service 
in  a  mining 
oonntrj. 


The  want  of 
railway  com- 
munlMtiou  de- 
lays mining 
development. 


Heavy  eost  of 
freight. 


Prospects  of 
irafBo  to  the 
Silver  Mountain 
mines. 


▲  railway  to 
Silver  Mountain 
«  necessity. 


MAchinery. 


A  railway  and 
public  roads 
needed. 


Promising  work 
stopped  for  want 
of  railway  com- 
raonieation. 


Thomas  Hooper — We  use  a  great  amount  of  fuel,  and  the  forests  her 
will  not  supply  us  long.  When  we  work  with  a  full  force  at  our  present  capacit 
we  clear  two  or  three  acres  every  two  days.  We  require  about  450  acres  aunuall 
even  at  our  present  capacity,  so  that  it  will  not  be  lo:ig  before  we  will  have  to  com 
down  to  coal.  If  we  don't  get  a  railway  inside  of  thtee  years  there  will  n  »t  b-i 
tree  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  fuel  is  poor  ;  one  cord  of  good  maple  i 
worth  three  of  poplar.  Since  the  i7th  of  March  last  to  date  we  have  paid  th 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  for  freij^ht  $1,394,  chiefly  for  freight  from  Port  Arthm 
In  the  Whicefish  val'ey  00  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  good  for  settlement ;  the  soil  i 
a  clay  subsoil  with  a  sandy  loam.  I  cannot  tell  you  about  the  frosts,  but  I  neve 
saw  better  potatoes  than  were  raised  within  twelve  miles  of  here. 

Wm.  Murdoch — A  railway  to  the  district  west  of  Port  Arthur  would  d 
wonders  to  develop  the  mining  industry,  and  I  am  convinced- that  the  traffic  woul 
pay  from  the  beginning.  It  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mining  industry 
and  would  bring  capitalists  into  the  country.  The  Fra^r-Ghalmers  Co.  of  Chicag 
export  mining  machinery  all  over  the  world,  and  were  the  industry  developed  her 
I  believe  they  would  start  a  factory  here.  In  the  meantime  I  thmk  it  would  b 
wise  to  allow  machinery  not  made  in  Canada  to  come  in  free. 

Henry  Rothwdl — The  starting  of  smeltincr  works  by  the  government  would  n 
doubt  do  some  good,  but  everything  hinges  upon  the  railway.  If  we  had  a  railw*; 
it  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  silver  mining  business  ;  the  woods  would  V 
alive  with  prospectors,  and  capital  would  come  in  freely.  I  know  a  great  man; 
claims  in  the  neighborhood  that  are  lying  idle  and  cannot  be  worked  owing  to  th 
want  of  a  railway. 

W.  JV.  Montgomery— Quite  an  amount  of  ore  has  been  taken  out  of  our  mine 
but  nouH  has  been  shipped  as  it  cannot  be  shipped  profitably  from  this  point  oi 
account  of  the  frei&^ht,  which  is  so  high.  To  ship  frtright  to  Port  Arthur  costs  on 
cent  a  pound,  and  this  spring  I  had  to  pay  as  high  as  two  cents.  A  railway  wouli 
enable  ine  to  handle  the  ore  properly.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  treat  the  or 
here  than  to  ship  it,  as  then  light  grade  ore  could  be  worked. 

T.  H.  Tretheivey — The  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Silver  Mountain  min 
would  result  in  great  development  and  in  increased  prosperity.  I  believe  ther 
would  be  business  enough  from  the  beginning  to  pay,  and  a  rapid  and  stead 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  the  road  would  do.  Colonisation  roads,  even  i 
in  good  condition,  will  not  answer,  because  freights  would  be  so  high  that  it  noul* 
be  impossible  to  go  further  west  than  here  on  such  roads. 

Henry  H.  Nichols — Before  there  is  any  develo})ment  of  any  account  at  Silvc 
Mountain  there  must  be  a  railway.  As  it  is  now.  freight  from  here  to  Port  Arthu 
costs  $1.50  per  100  lb.,  and  nothing  but  the  richest  ore  will  st:ind  that.  We  pra 
pose  to  develop  our  mine,  but  we  must  wait  for  better  shipping  facilities  before  w 
can  do  much.  This  section  cannot  get  on  any  longer  without  a  railway,  and 
think  a  railway  would  create  a  regular  boom. 

Georye  A.  SJiaw — I  am  interested  in  West  Silver  Mountain  mine,  and  it  is  c 
intention  to  pub  up  a  large  stamp  mill  there.  We  got  some  of  our  machinery  frc3 
Toronto  and  some  from  the  States.  I  think  we  can  get  all  we  want  in  Canao 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  machinery  that  1  think  should  be  allowed  to  come 
free.  But  what  retards  mining  development  there  mire  than  anything  else  is  •" 
want  of  a  railway  and  good  roads.  It  would  cost  about  ^20  a  team  for  each  tjz 
now  from  Port  Arthur  to  Silver  mountain.  A  team  could  take  a  ton  in 
winter,  but  in  the  fall  and  spring  it  could  not  take  half  a  ton. 

Arthur  Harvey — I  live  in  Toronto  and  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  mia^ 
matters  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  I  am  interested  in  the  siH 
district  west  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  gold  district  at  Rat  Portage.  I  am  intere^ 
in  three  or  four  silver  locations,  only  one  of  which  has  been  partly  developed,  tWiM 
it  is  northwest  of  Whitetish  lake.  We  put  down  two  shafts  of  26  or  30  feet, 
we  are  stopped  till  a  railway  is  built.  Everything  is  very  promising,  but  we^ 
not  think  that  we  can  do  anything  till  we  get  a  railway.  The  distance  to  ^E 
Arthur  is  about  55  miles.  I  think  a  railroad  built  there  would  lead  to  very  L-^ 
developments,  and  the  first  40  or  60  miles  of  it  would  pay  from  the  very  start, 
is  the  experience  in  Colorado  that  three  good  working  mines  will  keep  a  railrcv 
I  think  the  railway  question  is  the  only  one  that  the  government  can  deal  wWb  i 
the  interest  of  mining  development. 
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F.  Aiuirews — In  regard  to  transportation,  I  consider  $7  a  ton  is  an  excessive  At  the  mercy  of 
charge.    It  has  been  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  for  that  rate.      We  are  one  railway, 
at  the  mercy  of  one  railway  at  Sudbury  ;  another  would  help  mining  considerably. 

H.  P.  Mcintosh — The  construction  of  railways  for  the  opening  up  of  mineral 
regions  should  be  the  object  of  special  and  most  generous  encouragement.    This  policy  Railway  commu- 
ahould  apply  to  both  Provincial  and  Dominion  governments,  and  if  it  were  done  beeenerously^** 
Canadian  industries  would  receive  a  healthy  impetus  that  would  be  a  surprise  to  encouraged, 
your  most  sanguine  friends.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  policy  continues 
the  present  state  of  affairs  will  continue.     With  such  spasmodic  efforts  as  have  been 
made  by  you  to  buck  against  it,  it  has  been  the  inevitable  result  that  has  followed 
every  one  of  the  enterprises.     Nature  has  done  her  part.     Will  your  governments 
do  anything  to  add  to  the  talent  temporarily  entrusted  to  your  keeping  ?    The  Favorable  rail- 
answer  to  this  question  is  all  that  there  is  between  what  now  is  and  what  ought  to  ^^y  «**««• 
be.    The    shipping    facilities    are    all   over  the   Canadian   Pacific  railway.     The 
maximum  rate  for  the  output  of  these  mines  and  for  the  coke  and  coal  which  should 
be  taken  into  them  was  given  to  us  by  the  president  of  that  company,  Mr.  Van- 
Home,  before  any  shipments  were  ma^le,  and  were  quite  satisfactory.     It  is  only 
justice  to   Mr.  Van  Home  to  say  that  from  the  first  he  has  manifested   a  geat 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  has  not  only  expressed  a  willingness 
^do,  but  has  already  done  much  to  aid  in  its  efforts  to  develop  the  property. 

A.  J.  CattaTMch — I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  mineral  di>>tricts  The  mineral 
<'f  the  province  should  be  opened  up  by  railways  and  colonisation  roads,  and  I  ^***^o*«  should 
•^ieve  that  the   province   at    large    would   derive   great   advantages    therefrom,  by  railways  and 
Take  the  case  of  the  suggested  James'  Bay  railway  ;  that  line  will  go  through  a  colonisation 
yery  interesting  country  and  a  large  area  of  government  lands,  besides  bringing  us  ^°^^- 
^nto  connection  with  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  bay.     In  reference  to  the  district 
•outh  and  west  of  Port  Arthtir,  1  thiiik  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
^hole  province  that  a  railway  should  be  built  from  Port  Arthur  to  meet  the  Iron 
.^n^e  road  from  Duluth  ;  there  is  sufficient  mineral  development  there  to  justify 
't.^    From  Port  Arthur  to  Whitefish  lake  there  is  ample  development  to  justify  a 
'^w  ay  independently  of  anything  beyond  ;  the  distance  to  Whitefish  lake  is  48  A  railway  to 
P^es.     But  I  think  in  the  interest  of  the  country  the  road  should  branch  into  the  ^yj^'^^id^iroii 
Ift^n  country  near  the  boundary  line  on  our  side.     I  cannot'say  whether  it  is  a  con-  wealth  of  the 
^Uiuation  of  the  Vermilion  range,  but  I  believe  the  ore  to  be  immense  in  quantity  lake  Superior 
^*^d  good  in  quality.     I  believe  that  the  devel(»pment  of  that  range  would  largely  *^°^*'^* 
Ptt>mote  the  trade  of  the   country  and  open  up  that  particular  district.     I  think  it 
^oold  be  well  to  strike  from  Whitefish  lake  southerly  towards  this  range  and 
^^^terly  towards  Rainy  riv«^r,  passing  the  Huronian  range.     Both  roads  might  use 
^*^e  same  line  from  Port  Arthur  to  Whitefish  lake  ;  but  3  only  one  of  them  can  be 
^Uilt  just  now  I  think  it  should  be  the  Port  Arthur,   Duluth  and  Western  raUway.  ironlSi^'l^** 
^  understand  that  the  Iron  Range  railway,  as  it  is  called,  was  built  in  1887  from  railway, 
^uluth  into  the  iron  range  of  nprthem  Minnesota.      The  state  of  Minnesota  largely 
^^Iwidised  the  railway  by  giving  a  bonus  or  aid  of  10,000  acres  per  mile.     The  iron 
^^uge  was  the  objective  point  of  the  road.     If  the  road  were  built  on  our  side  the 
^*^  would  probably  be  transported  to  Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William  and  shipped 
^:H.ere.     The  Iron  Range  railway  transported  to  Duluth  or  Two  Harbors  and  shipped 
^om  there  last  year  about  360,000  tons,  I  am  informed.     The  principal  trade  of 
"uluth  to-day  is  iron  and  grain.     I  have  heard  from  contractors  who  have  been 
^:xamining  the  line  of  the  Port  Arthur  and  Duluth  road  lately  that  they  think  the 
^J^e  of  the  silver  mines  along  this  line  would  be  enough  of  itself  to  warrant  the  j^  shoban- 
ouilding  of  the  road  ;  and  I  know  that  with  moderate  assistance  from  the  provinc'al  dowan  oountry. 
*:^Kislature  they  would  undertake  the  risk  of  construction.     A  railway  to  the  west  of 
Thunder  bay  would  open  up  the  iron  range,  and  by  so  doing  would  create  a  large 
^*ade.     It  would  open  up  the  Shebandowan  country,  which  is  a  very  important 
^^tmtry  as  far  as  gold  is  concerned.     I  understand  from  good  judges,  practical  as 
^ell  as  scientific,  that  the  rock  there  is  the  true  gold-bearing  rock.     I  sold  the  160 
^res  on  which  die  Huronian  mine  is  located  for  $50,000  cash  for  the  owners,  and 
f  ^derstand  the  present  owners  have  spent  between  $100,000  and  $160,000  upon 
^^    Everjrthing  is  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work,  but  the  means  of  communication 
^^  ao  bad  that  it  practically  prevents  work  at  all.     It  costs  about  $70  a  ton  to  get 
*^in,  and  that  renders  the  expense  so  high  that  nothing  but  very  high  grade  ore 
"^  stand  it.     Railways  and  roads  are  what  the  country  requires.     In  lb77  the  JJonlSSioa  '^ 
l^tario  legislature  passed  an  act  called  the  Railway  Land  Subsidy  act  which  recites  railwayi* 
^t  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  province  at  large  to  have  colonisation  rail- 
^^yn  through  the  unsettled  lands,  and  it  provides  a  scheme  for  aiding  those  rail- 
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ways  by  means  of  land  grants.  The  land  grants  are  not  to  be  given  to  the  railway 
but  are  set  apart  by  the  government  on  either  side  of  the  railway  ;  the  govenimei 
is  to  sell  the  land  at  not  less  than  $2  an  acre  as  it  may  think  proper,  and  aft 
paying  the  expenses  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  lands,  to  pay  over  so  much 
the  proceeds  as  the  legislature  may  choose  to  allot  for  the  building  of  any  partic 
lar  railway.  If  there  is  a  surplus  it  belongs  to  the  government,  and  the  gover 
ment  does  not  give  up  the  control  of  the  lands.  Thus,  if  the  Ontario  legislatu 
subsidised  a  line  to  the  extent  of  $3,200  a  mile  under  that  act,  the  govemme 
could  appropriate  as  much  as  10,000  acres  on  each  side  of  the  road  for  every  mil 
The  government  would  sell  the  land  itself  and  after  deducting  the  expenses  wou 
give  the  railway  company  $3,200  a  mile,  and  if  there  was  a  surplus  beyond  that 
would  go  into  the  provincial  treasury.  If  they  could  not  sell  the  land  there  wou 
be  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  the  railway.  That  would  he 
Money  subsidies  railways,  but  of  course  money  would  be  the  most  serviceable  of  all ;  people  do  n 
preferred.  know  much  about  those  lands  and  would  be  doubtful  about  their  being  good.     B^ 

I  think  the  government  should  give  a  liberal  money  bonus  to  the  Port  Arthur  ai 
Duluth  road  as  it  is  a  comparatively  short  line.  The  Dominion  government  h 
given  it  $3,200  a  mile  ;  and  even  with  that  the  company  has  not  been  able  to  secu: 
the  necessary  funds.  Nothing  would  so  open  up  the  country  as  the  building  « 
railways,  and  if  any  part  of  the  country  was  not  worth  opening  up  then  we  wou 
know  it.  The  miners  would  have  to  get  their  supplies  of  all  kinds  as  well 
machinery  from  the  older  sections  in  the  beginning,  and  in  addition  other  industri 
would  spring  up.  1  am  looking  upon  the  matter  as  if  it  were  the  case  of  a  m.a 
who  owned  an  immense  tract  of  country.  It  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  do  soic 
thing  towards  opening  it  up  ;  and  if  he  could  get  any  person  to  build  him  a  railw 
for  half  of  its  cost  he  would  be  a  gainer,  as  his  property  would  be  improved  at  ft 
expense  of  others. 

J^.  B.  Borron — Too  much  is  frequently  expected  from  the  government  in  the  ^m 

Where  mininir     ^^  direct  aid  to  our  various  industries.    The  richness  of  our  mineral  deposits  canx 

railways  ought    be  increased  by  act  of  parliament ;  nor  if  the  produce  of  our  mines  exceed  our  o' 

to  be  aided  by     consumption  can  the  government  add  anything  to  the  price  of  our  mineral  produc 

the  government,  jj^i^ing  may  be  assisted,  and  in  some  districts  called  into  existence,  by  the  gm 

structiou  of  railways,  or  other  cheap  means  of  transportation.      When  tne  min^ 

resources  of  any  part  of  the  province  have  been  proved  to  be  such  as  to  justify  i 

expenditure,  the  best  way  to  promote  the  prosp>erity  of  mines  is  by  aiding  in    1 

construction  of  railways  ;  but  the  railways  in  consideration  of  the  aid  shoulJ. 

bound  to  transport  the  products  of  the  mine,  forest  and  field  at  a  certain  specif 

Railway   extcn-  tariff.     The  rate  should  not  be  more  than  one  cent  a  ton  per  mile  on  ores,  cl^ 

en*S  nSiieralT^  licfuite,  building  stone,  etc.     It  is  only  by  aiding  in  the  construction  of  railways, 

liberal  land  laws  and  by  furnishing  thoroughly  reliable  information  that  the  px^ 

incial  government  can  assist  the  capitalists.     The  extension  of  railways  has  oper 

up  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  result  that  the  prices  of  every  desor 

tion  of  ore  or  metal  has  fallen  greatly  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  pri< 

of  iron,  copper,  zinc  and  tin  are  not  more  than  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  "wrl 

they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

H.  8.  JSowland — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  give  lands  to  railways 
lAnd  subsidy  for  *"*  ^  open  up  the  country.  If  there  is  no  probability  of  iron  smelting  works  6ei 
railway  con-  erected  or  anything  being  done  with  the  ore  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  r» 
struction.  ^j^y  ^nd  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wait.      But  where  there  is  a  prospect 

shipping  the  ores  or  smelting  them  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  all  to  open   ^ 

the  country. 
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MINERAL     PRODUCTION     OF    CANADA     IN     1886    AND     1887. 

Table  i.— Biineral  production  of  Canada  by  quantities  and  values  for  the  years  1886  and  1887» 

as  compiled  from  the  Geological  Survey  reports. 


Product. 


Antimony  ore tons. 

Arsenic " 

AibMtos ** 

Bsrytes " 

Brick m. 

Building  stone cub.  yds. 

Cement bbl. 

Chsrooal bush. 

Chromic  iron  ore tons. 

Cosl " 

Coke '* 

Cop^r  lb. 

Fertiliser tons. 

yisntone sq.  f t. 

Gold oz. 

Granite tons. 

Gnphite " 

Grindstone ** 

Gypsum ** 

Iron " 

Iron  ore " 

I^td,  (fine,  contained  in  ore),  .lb. 

Ijme bush. 

Limestone  for  iron  flux tons. 

Msnganese  ore ** 

Marble  and  serpentine " 

Mica lb. 

Mineral  paint tons. 

MiioellaneouB  clay  products 

Moulding  sand tons. 

Ochre..   ** 

^troleum  . . .  .(bbls.  of  36  imp.  gals.) 

Phosphate tons. 

I*igiron " 

Platinum , oz. 

Pyrites '. . . .  tons. 

Salt •* 

Silver 

Slate  tons. 

Soapetone " 

Steel ** 

Snlphuric  acid lb. 

^e  m. 

Whitmg tons. 

«timated  other  products about 


1886. 


Quantity. 


665 

lao 

3,458 

3.864 

139,345 

165,777 


901,500 

60 

2,091,976 

35,396 

3,505,000 


70,000 

76,879 

6,062 

500 

4,020 

162,000 


69,706 
1,635,956' 


1,789 

601 

20,361 


350 
486,441 
20,496 
22,192* 


42,906 
62,359 


Total 


abt. 


5,345 
50 


12,416 


Value. 


^1,490 
5,460 
206,251 
19,270 
873,600 
642,509 


54,000 

945 

4,017,225 

101,940 

354,000 


7,875 

1,330,442 

63,309 

4,000 

46,545 

178,742 


126,982 
iW3*,755' 


41,499 

9,900 

29,008 


112,910 


2,350 
437,797 
304,338 
237,768 


193,077 

227,195 

209,090 

64,675 

400 


142,617 

600 

167,797 


$10,529,361 


1887. 


Quantity. 


584 
30 
4,619 
400 
181,581* 
202,592* 
69,843 
1,610,900 
38 
2,368,891 
40.428 
3,260,424 
498* 
116,000* 
66,270 
21,217 
300 
5,292 
154,008 
31,527* 
76,330 
204,800 
2,269,087* 
17,171 
1,246 
242* 
22,083 
100* 


160*1 
385 

763,933t 
23,690 
24,827 
1,400 
88,043 
60,173 


7,357 

100 

7,326 

5,476,960 

14,658* 

76 


Value. 


$30,860 

1,200 

220,976 

2,400 

986,689 

562,267 

81,909 

88,828 

570 

4,758,590 

135,951 

342,345 

25,943 

11,600 

1,178,637 

142,506 

2,400 

64,008 

157,277 

1,087,728 

146,197 

9,216 

394,859 

17,600 

43,658 

6,224 

29,816 

1,500 

182,150* 

800 

2,233 

595.868 

319,816 

366,192 

5,600 

171.194 

166,394 

349,330 

89.000 

800 

331,199 

70,609 

230,068 

600 

1.610,499 


$16,000,000 


.   *  Incomplete,     f  The  total  given  by  the  direct  returns  from  the  refineries  was  finally 
•^opted  as  the  most  correct. 
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MINBBAL  BXP0BT8  OF  OANADA. 


Table  u. — Showing  by  quantities  and  values  the  exports  of  minerals  the  produce  of  Canada 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  for  the  seven  fiscal  years  1881-7. 


Minerals. 

Coal: 
Great  Britain ....-{       « 

United  States...-]       • 

Other  countries  . .  -!       g 

Totals {*°°| 

Gold  bearing  quartz : 

Great  Britain $ 

United  States $ 

Totals $ 

Gypsum,  crude : 

United  States  ...{^°| 

Other  countries.. I ^"1 

Totals {^"^ 

Oils,  mineral,  ooal,  etc  : 
United  States.  ..I  *^*^| 

Other  countries  •If 

Totals {»•'! 

Ore— antimony : 
Great  Britain....  I '**°| 

United   States. ..{ '^'^I 

Totals I       * 

Ore — copper : 
Great  Britain.... {*^°| 

United  States.  ..{*^"| 

Total. {*^"| 

Or«— iron : 
Great  Britain....  {*°°| 

United  States...  I  **''*| 

ToUls {^"1 

Ore — manganese : 
Great   Britain.  ..j**'^! 

United  States.  ..j*^"! 

Other  countries  .A     ^i 

Totals  {*^°| 


1881. 


4,603 

10,062 

334,573 

953,301 

80,879 

159,728 

420,055 

1,123,091 


767 
766,551 
767,318 

130,961 
119,399 


130,961 
119,399 

1,615 
446 
841 
185 

2,456 
631 


46 
3,921 

46 
3,921 

322 
12,045 
19,480 

188,367 

19,802 

160,412 


44,677 
114,850 

44,677 
114,850 

1,146 

16,819 

482 

14.824 

473 

7,095 

2.101 

38,738 


1882. 


1883. 


6,120 
18,825 
308,335 
824,915 
106,856 
234,964 
421,311 
1,078,704 


930,151 
930,151 

130,062 
127,139 


130,062 
127,139 


662 
136 
662 
136 


130 
4,733 

130 
4,733 

273 
13,598 
44,471 

125,647 
44,744 

139,245 


43,835 
135,463 

43,835 
135,468 

766 
11,255 

669 
26,230 


1,425 
37,485 


4,030 
13,265 
302,803 
790,614 
123,248 
283,532 
430,081 
1,087,411 


1884. 


911,383 
911,383 

154,809 
151,844 


154,809 
151,844 


1,422 
368 

1,422 
368 


368 
11,842 

368 
11,842 

236 

10,890 

4,166 

139,589 

4,402 

150,479 

309 

4,738 

44,635 

134,037 

44,944 

138,775 

769 
11,414 

425 
18,003 


14,950 

43,026 

340,670 

940,890 

96,011 

217,256 

451,631 

1,201,172 


952,131 
952,131 

155,851 
160,607 


165,a51 
160,607 

325,549 

7,066 

2,014 

480 

327,563 
7,546 

124 

4,605 

8 

250 

132 

4,855 

99 
3,860 
1,578 

210,184 
1,677 

214,044 


1885. 


23.784 

65,971 

355.696 

1,178,799 

100.226 

223.396 

479,706 

1,468,166 


1,194 
29,417 


25,308 
66,549 
25,308 
66,549 

436 
7,118 

449 
8,733 


885 
15,851 


999,007 
999,007 

116,415 
120,046 


116,415 
120,046 

953,996 

27,136 

970 

167 

954,966 

27,303 

717 

32,200 

3 

1,500 

720 

33,700 

25 

940 

1,232 

245,290 

1,257 

246,230 


1886. 


54,367 
132,074 

54,367 
132,074 

446 

7,816 

302 

14,974 


748 
22,790 


29,237 

76,304 

362,553 

1,127,677 

101,718 

212,179 

493,508 

1,416,160 


450 
1,210,414 
1,210,864 

106,737 
112,271 
500 
2,465 
107,237 
114,736 

251,450 

27,742 

8,999 

3,215 

260,449 

30,957 

901 

35,320 

2 

3,000 

903 

38.320 


5,224 
291,397 

5,224 
291,397 


7,542 
23,039 

7,542 
23,039 

1,640 

29,853 

281 

13,001 

153 

2,754 

2,074 

45,608 


1.: 


1,< 
l.< 


I 
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MINERAL  BXPOBTS  OF  CANADA. 

Tablx  II. — Showing  by  quantities  and  values  the  exports  of  minerals,  etc,— Concluded. 


Minerals. 


Ore— tilver : 
Great  Britain 


/tons 

United  States...  {*°*^ 

'    Totals |*^°| 

'  Pboephate : 

1    Great  Britain  ...{*^°| 

'    United  States...  {*°''| 

Other  countries.. -[^"I 

I     Totals {^°°| 

Salt: 
United  States...  {^*j 

Other  countries  .{^^\ 

Totals {^^^ 

Sand  and  gravel : 
United  States.  •  •  {  *^°| 

Slate: 
United  States... {^^ 

Other  countries..  I  ^°| 

Totahi {*^°| 

Stone    and    marble    un- 
wronght : 

Great  Britain. ..  j**'"! 
United  SUtes...{*°°| 
Other  countries..  {**'°| 
Totals {^""^ 

.'  ^^et  articles : 

^reat  Britain $ 

^ited  States $ 

2^her  countries $ 

Totals $ 

t^^  export  values : 

^^eatBriUin $ 

United  States $ 

lather  countries $ 

Totals $ 


1881. 


3,000 
31,494 


34,494 

13,199 

210,304 

2,402 

29,129 


15,601 
239,493 

253,555 
39,566 


253,555 
39,566 

55,860 
12,511 


28,176 
81,456 
13 
468 
28,1H9 
81,924 


595 
40,714 

172 
41,481 


258,652 
2,346.529 

167,648 
2,767,829 


1882. 


1883. 


15,105 

'  ibiiio' 

13,197 

258,391 

2,080 

28,976 

1,904 

40,300 

17,181 

327,667 

381,476 
36,418 


78 

200 

22 

14,000 

100 

14,200 

12,263 

255,816 

220 

2,400 

1,995 

44,500 

14,478 

302,716 

197,185 
17,511 


1884. 


381,476 
36,418 

54,593 
13,789 


420 
8,100 

420 
8,100 


5 

3 

39,178 

83,830 

156 

544 

39,339 

84,377 


9,379 

65,625 

52 

75,056 


197,185 
17,611 

63,426 
17,765 


20 
37 

12,900 
37 

12,920 

21,328 

451,092 

32 

250 

HI 

1,980 

21,471 

453,322 

181,742 
17,408 


181,742 
17,408 

61,575 
14,152 


148      864 
3,043  !   11,445 


148 
3,043 


26,412 
72,779 
166 
589 
26,578 
73,368 


13,471 

47,251 

52 

60,774 


864 
11,445 


3 

6 

12,926 

52,369 

25 

103 

12,954 

52,478 


9,945 
50,567 

2,100 
62,612 


311,466 
2,418,021 

284,096 
3.013,573 


443,831 
2,198,014 

329.041 
2,970,886 


519,672 
2,505,501 

222,819 
3,247,092 


1885. 


31 
7,539 

31 
7,539 

16,878 

327,508 

745 

8,980 

1,361 

25,800 

18,984 

362,288 

107,523 
12,326 


107,523 
12,326 

90,015 
23,590 

353 

4,210 

24 

432 

377 

4,642 


15,724 
52,155 
12 
51 
15,736 
52,206 


50,973 

70,892 

5,765 

127,630 


485,408 
2,898,518 

265,611 
3,639,537 


1886. 


3 
81 

25,134 
81 

25,137 

23,718 

407,314 

532 

6,817 

1,724 

17,820 

25,974 

431,951 

384,283 

26,714 

210 

35 

384,493 

26,749 

102,795 
23,195 

260 

4,256 

22 

296 

282 

4,552 


14,850 
59,888 
409 
2,062 
15,259 
61,950 


40,588 

161,151 

4,793 

206,532 


589,832 
3.116,696 

245,619 
3,951,147 


1887. 


18 
8,450 

22 
16,487 

40 
24,937 

20,465 

360,313 

733 

6,223 

1,606 

29,913 

22,803 

396,449 

106,385 

9,418 

258 

45 

106,643 

9,463 

186,627 
23,207 

26 
420 

22 
880 

48 
1,300 


12,173 
66,300 
32 
301 
12,206 
66,601 


10,868 
216,406 

16,134 
241,908 


477,722 
3,086,481 

242,796 
3,806,969 
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IMPORTS    OF     IBON    AND     STEVL     M AN UF A 0 TU RES . 

>wing^  by  quaatities  the  articles  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  ii 
of  Canada  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  all  other  count 
id  free,  for  the  seven  fiscal  years  1881-7. 


ilen. 


ritain . . . 

States  ., 

x>untries , 


lals. 


Britain . . . 
idSUtes  . 
r  countries, 


4  hi 


rotols......... 

and  hoop  iron : 

eat  Britain | 

nited  States 

^her  countries.. 


{ 


Totals 

rs  and  ingots : 
Great  Britain... 

CTnitedSUtes.... 

Other  countries  ...| 


Totals 


»iler  plate  : 
Grreat  Britain . . . 
[Jnited  States  . . 
Other  countries, 


{ 


Totals 

►Its,  nuts  and  rivets : 

Sreat  Britain | 

United  States | 


{ 


Totals 


knada  plates : 
Great  Britain . 
United  States. 


Totals 

lains : 

Great  Britam . . . 
United  States  . . 
Other  countries. 


Totals 

on  bridges  and  struc 
tural  iron  work : 

Great  Britain | 

United  States... 


F 

it 


(« 


D 


It 

D 
F 
D 
F 
D 

<< 


D 
F 
D 

F 
D 
F 

D 
F 


D 

It 

« 


II 

D 
F 

D 
F 

I) 
F 


D 
It 


It 


D 

It 

tt 


II 


D 
F 

(\    D 


1881. 


cwt. 
6,072 
423 


6,495 

898 
40 


938 
48,449 


51,261 


568,977 

173,105 

16,484 

33,230 

15,821 

2,891 


601,282 
^209,226 

55,430 

10.594 

319 


66,343 


65,944 


65,944 

47,035 

1,205 

190 


1882. 


cwt. 
5,858 
530 
92 


6,480 

1,091 
133 


1,224 
69,810 


4,019 

"si 


73,860 


1883. 


cwt. 
10,254 
1,032 

8 


11,294 
2,873 

lis 


2,986 
68,327 
'  '1^614 


857,238 
208,274 

16,725 
112,329 

17,531 
7,779 


69,841 


1884. 


cwt. 
5,889 
866 
18 


6,773 

1,732 
94 
67 


1,893 

72,261 

1 

4,705 

55 

172 


891,494 
'328,382 

79,855 
8,856 
2,337 


91,048 


1,411 


859,556 

318,964 

21,893 

46,574 

19,547 

6,161 


900,996 
♦371,699 

81,312 
7,163 
3,294 


77,138 
56 

756,544 


39,293 
12,848 


91,769 


1,106 


82,594 
8,370 
1,023 


91,987 


15,536 


1,411 

60,663 
129 


48,430 


12,508 


71,658 


60,792 

47,781 

3,356 

467 


51,604 


14,392 


2,045 


1,69« 


3,151 

68,903 
139 


69,042 

73,C00 

2,436 

394 


17,232 

78,689 


79,055 

44.815 

2,203 

525 


1885. 


cwt. 
5,621 
605 
21 


6,247 

1,286 

324 

2 


1,612 
60,242 


2,468 

54 

334 


63,044 
54 

637,169 


34,079 
15,877' 


808,685        687,125 


64,136 
7,400 

1,588 

73,124 


2,54 


lOf 


If 


76,430 


7,850 


35,272 


29,071 


47,543  I 


a^O^OamO         I 


09,780 
58,030 


Including?  sheet  and  coil  stft-l. 
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IMPOBT8    OP    IRON    AND    STEEL    M  A  NUF  ACT  UBBS. 

Tabue  III.— Showing  by  quantities  the  articles  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  imported,  etc. — Continued 


Articles. 


Iron  bridges,  etc. — Con- 
tinufd  : 
Other  countries 


»4 

o 


Totals. 


Iron  in  slabs,  blooms, 

loops  or  billets : 

Great  Britain  ... 

United  States. . . . 

Other  countries. . 


{ 


Totals 

**«)motive  tires  of  steel: 

GreatBriUin I 

Ignited  SUtes  | 

^her  countries j 

Totals / 

^*il8,  spikes,  etc.: 
Grett  Britain | 

^"nited  States | 

^ther  countries 


Totals , 

^^  iron: 
V^reat  Britain.. 
/^Bited  States. . . 
^ther  countries*. 


{ 


«i^.-  Totals 

^*"^y  iron  (rails,  fish 
PJates,  etc); 

^'eat  Britain / 

^^»iited  States | 

Touls I 

^^  beams,  channels 
*«id  anffle  or  T  iron : 

^^  feat  Britain { 

^^"iited  States | 

*"er  countries 

Totals i 

^^r>:  ^ 

^«^^t  Britain { 

'^  »ii  ted  States { 

^'^er  countries | 


D 
F 


D 
« 


<( 

D 
F 
D 
F 

D 
F 

D 
F 

D 
F 
D 
P 
D 


Total? 


{ 


1) 


<t 


D 
F 
I) 
F 

11 
F 


D 
P 

D 
F 
D 


D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 

I) 
F 


1881. 


cwt. 


84,166 


111,652 
14 


111,666 
5,610 


637 
1*097 


1882. 


cwt. 


49,664 


203,882 
6 


203.888 
4,662 


383 

3,898 


7,344 


16,665 
'  2,799' 
"'492 


19,956 


658,880 

213,160 

560 


872,600 


3,597 

73,797 

2,136 

1,096 


8,943 


21,424 


4,372 

1,286 

615 


26,411 
1,286 

974,240 
294,380 


5,733 
74,893 


20,824 

'  eiioe" 
"'684' 


27,614 


1,268,620 


4,074 
97,669 
11,579 

2,359 


15,653 
100,028 


38,004 

'  2;ii6' 
iisot 


1883. 


cwt. 


37,521 


256,510 
2,129 


258,689 
3,798 


1,099 
2,'74i' 


7,638 


1884. 


cwt. 
5,159 


100,273 
58,630 


260,295 
2,015 


252,310 
5,520 


787 
2,944 


9,251 


30,108 


2,544 
iii86' 


33,838 


1,307,220 
242,640 


1,549,860 


5,334 

67.001 

8.831 

2,750 


20,909 
7,778 
2,961 


842 


24,712 

7,778 

815,100 

228.360 

220 


1,043,680 


8.093 

153,653 

44,923 


1885. 


cwt. 
49 


10,871 
19,900 


311,492 
264 
573 


312,329 
3,144 


199 
2^278 


5,621 


5.367 
3,571 
4,796 


775 


10,938 
3,571 

695,460 

170,160 

2,340 


41,921 


1,490 

4,920 

1,990 

10,805 

8.200 

10,820 

11,680 

26,545 

14,165 
69,751 


49,766 

269 

9,705 


1,133 


60,604 
269 

2,840 
220 
5,700 
7,307 
5,640 
341 


53,016 
153,653 


59,521 

528 

7,847 

179 

15,147 


867,960 


24,466 

31,743 

943 

2,934 


82,516 
707 


25,409 
34,677 


37,349 

431 

8,204 

223 

8,728 


66,154 

*3iU4 

3,458 


54,281 
654 


61,658 
*  5,160 " 
'4,223 


14.180 
7,868  ^   62,726 


71,041 


1886. 


cwt. 


2,043 
8,334 


272,418 
"'"898" 


273,316 
4,562 


877 
4,107* 


9,546 


17,500 

4,416 

3,5n 

446 

1,404 


22,475 
4,862 

708,460 

201,120 

3,380 


912,960 


38,512 

23.280 

1,272 

49,322 


39,784 
72,602 


60,001 

858 

9,691 

105 

9,879 


79,571 
963 


172,797 

23i7i5 

6,508 


203,020 


1887. 


cwt. 
7,872 


54,661 
692 


611,073 

11,227 

563 


522,868 

4,790 
2,081 
969 
192 
7,977 
2,329 


13,726 
4,602 

28,987 

*  *3,846' 
393 
3,819 


31,662 
898 

808,660 

200,440 

180 


1,004,280 


168,764 


5,379 
696 


164,143 
696 


104,857 

15,481 

8,590 

1,827 

10,914 


123,861 
17,308 

1,140 

320,202 

40 

13,066 

400 

18,993 


1,580 
352,260 


*  Railroad  spikes. 


Candudal. 

Artitle» 

11 

1881. 

1883. 

18H3. 

1884. 

1885. 

1880. 

18S7. 

Great  Britain 

f  nit«d  Staten. 

Othar  countries  

f 

4.776 
9.025 

Nn. 
S,684 
16,488 

No. 
9,619 
11,887 
13 

No. 
2,758 

"1 

No. 
95 

8 

No. 

54 
.,730 

No, 
116 

8,673 

Total* 

8h«t  iron  iiQd  »t™l : 
GtoBt  Britain      . , ,  ( 

13,800 

owt. 
97,670 

»,076 

CKt. 

110,466 

21,610 
161,831 

12,259 

cwt. 

163,689 

2,183 

7,258 

2,259 

42 

7.871 

cwt. 

145,624 

86,979 

7359 

2,803 

526 

1 

6,801 

cwt. 
170,395 
65,046 
10,300 
3,043 
165 

8,-99 

2^7^1 . 

17,0011-— 
14.»»^^ 

Unitod  States { 

4,427 

3,378 

7,759 

Other  ooimtrie.....{ 

121 

7,Ms  ^ 

Tntd. { 

101.997 

119.<JG5 

172.690 

160,989 
4,442 

1,766,996 
306,838 

153.609 

l,6al,:H2 
300,W5 

180.866 
68.689 

1,I28,W1 
30,062 

Steel  rails : 

Gre.tBriUin 

United  autes. 

1,787.068 

61 

5^9 

I.ya7,i30 
352,839 

1,698,837 

637,883 

2,4(B 

TotiJ. 

Stoves: 

Gte.l  Britain 

United  States...    . 

1,792,998 

No. 

16 
1,068 

2.279,959 

No. 

99 

1.830 

B 

2.338,924 

No. 
46 

'■"i 

2,063.838 

No. 

60 
3,768 

1,927,517 

N». 

48 

3JS78 

1 

1,168,983 

No. 

63 
1.923 

2.344,^^ 
No      _ 

,.«5 

1,084 

1,934 

4,663 

10,401 

eliBO 

3.829 

Ss,981 
7,273 
8,583 

8,fi27 

^341 

9,8a( 

17,421 

1,976 

iSfl^Tfift 
11,140 
1,187 

I,  «e7 

Screw*: 

Other  counhriea. 

TotJi 

TnbiER : 

Groat  Britair    

United  SUtei 

216,637 

feet. 
4.622,399 

303.093 

274,847 

feet. 
3,269,0*8 
937,692 
635,309 

449.4S2 

feet. 

3,376,31*0 

764,464 

88,583 

201.043 

feet. 

3.549.300 

B26.I89 

860,343 

6,083,942 

No. 
29 
305 

4,733,139 

No. 

31 

330 

6 

4,329,437 

Na. 
16 
293 
2 

5.326,732 

No. 
12 
192 
6 

Printing  newet : 

Great  Britain 

United  State.. 

No. 
21 
169 

No. 

le 

252 
G 

3=6 

i 

ToUls 

192 

cwt. 
165,160 

272 

cwt. 
85,198 
83.944 
9.199 
16,811 
290 

338 

cwt 

S68 

cwt. 

311 

cwt. 

aio 

cwt 

Tin  plats; 
Gt«at  Britain I 

c-w*- 

166,278 

145,629 

177,136 

178:787 

■  iabft^n 

United  States | 

^ 

14:662 

8,416 

8,148 

8i;«B 

*  "ifti«     i 

is- 

SB 

Total, 1 

176,n2 

94,687 
100,756 

170.940 

164,044 

185,312 

204.876 

,« 
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IMPORTS    OF     I  BON     AND     8TBEL     MANUFACTURES. 

-Showing  by  values  the  articles  of  manafactares  of  iron  and  steel  imported  into  the  Dominion 
^a  from  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  all  other  countries,  classified  as  dutiable  and  free,  for 
en  fiscal  years  1881-7. 


Licles. 

?|| 

Is 

1 

I) 
t( 

it 

t  4 

F 
ti 

tt 

1 

1 

"      1 

i 

1 

ti 

1 

D 
F 

n  • 

F    ! 

T)     ' 

1881. 

1 
! 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

al  imple- 

• 
• 

itain 

Itates 

antries 

S 

19,532 

157,690 

8 

1 

$ 

21,074 

279,999 

7 

$ 

21,298 

661,698 

69 

S 

27,333 

190,990 

411 

S 

14,909 

158,419 

313 

$ 

17,344 

139,776 

188 

S 

13,394 

116,971 

181 

!* 

itain 

>tate8 

untries  .... 

177,230 

21,724 
2,169 

301,080 

19,842 

3,074 

230 

583,065 

30,389 

7,255 

16 

218,734 

21,667 

4,090 

36 

173,641 

18,280 

2,787 

78 

167,307 

9,872 
1,198 

130,546 

6,988 

2,590 

34 

a 

23,893 

6,866 
528 

23,146 

7,066 
1,146 

37,659 

16,164 
559 

25,793 

12,118 
703 
266 

21,145 

4,923 

1,554 

12 

11,070 

5,651 
241 

8,61S 

itain 

Itates 

antries 

4,949 
434 

• 

3 

7,384 
85,570 

8,212 
113,706 

16,723 
113,882 

13,087 

120,214 

15 

9,991 

773 

518 

6,489 
95,944 

5,792 
91,646 

5,888 

boop  iron : 
■itain ! 

122,797 

States I 

.10,732 

16,047 

6,140 

8,015 

700 

1,629 

11,318 
786 

10,816 
1,428 

luntries 

179 

» { 

D 

F 

96,302 

129,931 

120,022 

130,723 
788 

1,282,995 

105,488 
700 

948,366 

102,864 
736 

892,928 

183,618 
1,428 

1,164,982 

igots : 

•itain 1 1  ^ 

841,707 

567,112 

47,480 

214,799 

37,174 

11,418 

1,243,722 

668,406 

40,653 

199,981 

44,235 

27,470 

1,308,686 

992,887 

61,405 

238,914 

44,270 

20,104 

States I 

D 
F 
D 
F 

150,496 

122,963 

101,760 

99,621 

^untries •[ 

28,414 

36,044 

37,046 

81,661 

i  ■ » 

926,361 
♦793,329 

4,778 
2,348 

1,328,610 
♦895,857 

8,877 
2,723 

1,414,361 
♦1,251,905 

11,116 

5,139 

63 

1,461.905 

1,107,363 

1,031,738 

1,296,164 

i 

• 

ritain D 

States *' 

mntries ** 

9,258 
1,970 

13,190 

3,906 

6 

14,162 
2,434 

19,246 

621 

19 

1 

r     '    * 

16,696 

163,348 

20,607 

4,702 

Is 

te: 

ritain 

States 

Duntries 

1 
.    tt 

I) 
'    it 

ft 
ft 

! 

D 
F 

7,126 

'       128,846 

47,549 

;           1,864 

11,600 

182,496 
36,357 
11,280 

16,318 

203,953 
35,328 
12,973 

11,228 

186,615 

31,771 

2,717 

17,100 

120,708 

26,692 

4,464 

19,886 

163,085 

20,705 

1,466 

Is 

s  and  rivets : 
ritain -j 

;       178,259 
i         39,904 

230,133 

32,544 
5,113 

252,254 

32,622 
3,110 

221,103 

24,135 
4,702 

'       161,754 

16,969 
2,602 

188,652 

16,670 
S,23S 

175,245 
12,933 

1 

^Including  sheet  and  coil  steel. 
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IMPORTS     OP     IRON    AND    STEEL     MANUFACTURES. 

Table  rv. — Showing  by  values  the  articles  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  imported,  etc. — CorUii 


Articles. 


Bolts,  etc. — Con 

United  States | 

Other  countries 

Totak I 

Canada  plates : 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Totals 

Oastings  and  f  org^ing^ : 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals 

Chains: 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries . 

Totals 

Cutlery: 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Tjtak 

Edge  tools: 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals 

Engines*  and  boilers : 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals 

Files  and  rasi>s : 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals 

Firearms: 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals  


D 
F 

D 

it 
F 


D 
<« 


(« 


D 

{< 

I* 


tt 


D 


ti 


D 

ti 

a 


tt 


D 
tt 

it 


D 
{{ 

(< 


(( 


1) 
(t 

(t 


tt 


D 
It 

tt 


it 


1881. 


48,652 


37 


88,593 


170,772 


170,772 


74,128 

257,359 

4,996 


336,483 


138,872 
5,296 
1,340 


146,008 


291,849 
48,457 
16,679 


356,985 


80,543 

172,897 

5,236 


258,676 


2,695 

197,320 

50 


200,065 


57,080 

6,542 

126 


63,748 


87,044 

40,228 

2,078 


79,350 


1882. 


45,405 


77,949 
5,113 


140,480 
728 


141,208 


158,072 

325,266 

2,678 


486,016 


138,155 

11,184 

3,240 


152,579 


424,094 
77,342 
28,519 


529,955 


110,810 

276,998 

8,672 


396,480 


157,811 
864,979 


1.022,790 


64,994 

16,319 

315 


81,628 


45,675 
81,111 
15,366 


142,152 


1883. 


$ 

66,452 
5,364 


99,074 
8,474 


160,777 
316 


161,093 


198,907 

432,777 

5,487 


637,121 


199,673 

10,013 

3,050 


212,736 


352,850 
86,363 
26,927 


466,140 


108,260i 

345,583 

10,746 


464,579 


51,149 
994,028 


1,045,177 


77,297 

29,002 

42 


106,341 


72,710 
98,407 
17,209 


188,326 


.1884. 


$ 

36,535 

3,481 

11 


60,681 
8,183 


172,774 
2,653 


175,427 


239,569 

406,293 

22,406 


668,268 


130,389 
8,601 
2,388 


141,378 


269,604 
53,290 
21,236 


344,129 


63,406 

247,0a5 

8,531 

318,941 


21,372 
535,900 


557,272 


59,098 

31,002 

602 


90,702 


47,366 
t»4,686 
13,438 


126,490 


1885. 


$ 

46,638 
1,030 


63,607 
3,632 


218,164 
492 


218,656 


183,606 

302,243 

12,541 


448,390 


112,365 
5,826 
1,604 


119,795 


209,164 
50,453 
22.389 


282,006 


41,441 

204,487 

7,183 


253,111 


4,706 
120,352 


125,058 


48,702 

22,615 

733 


72,050 


47,044 

08,316 

0,964 


125,324 


1886. 


45,124 

1,165 

96 


61,790 
4,403 


186,234 

878 


187,112 


92,413 

263,410 

30,684 


386,507 


92,913 
6,325 
2,679 


101,917 


244,189 
44,834 
30,514 


319,637 


43,114 

216,804 

6,707 


266,625 

413 

208,885 


209,298 


41,094, 

30,23.31 

3531 


71.680 


50,301 
56,262 
14,818 


121,381 


^Including  locomotives. 
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ing  by  values  the  articles  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  imported,  etc. — Continued. 
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1881. 

1 
1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

S 

106,978 

408,447 

7,080 

117,071 

527,786 

5,257 

$ 

110,777 

590,057 

3,360 

89,113 

437,371 

4,493 

65,285 

445,098 

3,948 

79.297 

621.204 

9,086 

$ 

110,699 

723,260 

12,679 

522,505 

21,262 

46,854 

52 

650,114 

27,718 

69,726 

364 

704,194 

30,267 

73,683 

1,150 

530,977 

25,448 

76,996 

234 

504,331 

20,703 

78.111 

624 

709,687 

23,889 

86,399 

619 

846,688 

34,391 

112.789 

1,680 

loe 

68,168 

367 

2,558 

1 

97,808 

418 
4,330 

105,100 

614 
5,169 

102,678 
955 

94,438 
1.075 

109,807 

276| 
8,888 

148,860 

6,730     2',646 

8,647 

• 
•  •  ■ 

2,925 
50,980 

4,748 
46,007 

5,783 
27,810 

6,685 
101,066 

3,716 
11,576 

4,163 

1 

3,647 
80,641 

194,728 
8.916 
9.886 

,...{ 

369,430 

166,520 
11,515 

134,545 

810,067 

322,579 

20,161 

37,178 

77,164 

66 

43,201 

2,082 

16,320 

....{ 

420,410 

1212,527 
11,515 

222,010 
46 

162,355 

431,284 
322,579 

259,685 
4,360 

48,820 
77,164 

286,776 
246 

8.916 
204.614 

247,740 

140,062 
2,082 

412,408 

8,916 

274 

• 
*  • 

111,350 
1       24 
1 

264,801 
5,017 

712 

721 

I 

111,374 

1    16,238 

33,973 

19 

222,056 

19,839 

62,501 

36 

269,818 

15,868 
57,033 

38 

264,045 

10,876 

70,880 

17 

287,734 

11,457 
64,890 

248,461 

15,606 

67,022 

6 

421,698 

18,421 

69,846 

144 

if 

I) 

F 

steel: 

50,230 

21,205 

1 

82.376 
23,896 

72,939 
•  18,273 

81,773 
21,927 

75,847 
11,095 

82,534 
20,713 

83,410 

16,367 

8,069 

4,104 

923 

•  •  •  •  1 

D 
F 
D 
F 

4,089 

2,582 

6,829 

4,492 

926 

2,217 

•  •  •  •  1 

3,759 
1 

18,702 

11,898 

13,171 

9.734 

17,208 

21,332 
10,948 

•  ■  •  «  1 

/ 

«  •  •  •  1 

I) 
F 

E 
F 

D 
F 
D 

it 
F 

29,053 

254,581 

306,443 

767,391 

54,665 

546 

45,180 
799,348 

37,000 
851,850 

39,590 

259,942 

176,531 

1,099,776 

4,645 

4,921 

21,755 

136,996 
20,734 

780,114 
1,798 
4,164 

40,138 
130,471 

41,793 
19,940 

222,636 

•  •  •  •  1 

1,388,076 

1,899,920 

*87'4,393 
1 

1.070,970 

7,381 

5,800 

1,720 

»    36,028 

....{ 

1,022,518 
361,108 

2,194,805 

2,757,570 

1,364, 63S 
180,176 

1   921,274 
;    22.632 

t  1,006,684 

1 

\     1,329,633 
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Table  rv. — Showing  by  values  the  articles  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  imported,  etc. — Oonti 


Articles. 


Kails,  spikes,  etc  : 
Great  Britain | 

United  States ■[ 

Other  countries 

Totals I 

Needles: 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals 

Pig  iron : 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals 

Railway  iron  (rails,  fish 
plates,  etc.): 

Great  Britain < 

United  SUtes { 

Totals { 

Rolled  beams,  channels, 
and  angle  or  T  iron  : 

Great  Britain \ 

United  States / 

Other  countries 

Totals I 

Safes,  and  doors  for 
safes  and  vaults : 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals 

Scales: 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Totals 
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D 
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I) 
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(< 


1881. 


S 

48,721 


17,773 
'2,203 


68,697 


37.769 

16,910 

250 


54,929 


457,103 

258,677 

317 


716,997 


7,836 

139,236 

7,344 

7,278 


15,180 
146,514 


38,686 


20,235 
■  i',6i2 


60,533 


53 

9,782 


9,835 


3,729 

42,438 

161 


1882. 


49,196 


22,330 
3,849 
3,093 


74,619 
3,849 


39,685 

19,137 

179 


1883. 


74,869 


16,288 


4,179 


95,336 


59,001 


633,206 
389,806 


38,246 

22,081 

680 


1,023,012 


6,209 

155,146 

15,326 

7,778 


21,535 
162,924 


72,344 


8,579 
2,929 


83,862 


149 
20,964 


46,328 


21,113 


1,746 

47,617 

231 


-49,594 


61,007 


842,234 
302,515 


1,144,749 


8,860 

116,181 

13,949 

7,844 


22,809 
124,025 


90,700 

597 

30,409 


1,746 


122,855 
597 


121 
33,226 


33,347 


2,717 

50,208 

457 


53,382 


1884. 


49,265 
24,866 
18,094 


4,530 


71,889 
24,866 


33,390 

19,856 

210 


53,456 


490,551 

229,575 

184 


720,310 


11,571 

214,770 

40,509 


52,080 
214,770 


97,983 

1,472 

27,357 

854 

21,305 


146,645 
2,326 


25 
15,708 


16,783 


2,392 

42,631 

279 


1885. 


$ 

21,283 

9,632 

21,796 


2,436 


45,616 
9,632 


28,917 

16,903 

282 


46,102 


176,292 
1,563 


572,759 


40,896 

52,644 

3,329 

6,060 


44,224 
68,704 


61,441 
2,996 

24,119 
1,364 

11,367 


96,927 
4,359 


53 

20,026 

50 


20,129 


1,718 
26,791 

38S| 


45,3021         28,892 


1886. 


48,191 1 

16,938: 

16,297! 

1,600- 

4,1091 


68.597 
17,438 


28,233 

16,600 

273 


46,006 


387,062 

199,460 

2,067 


588,569 


61,190 

19,306 

5,991 

38,894 


67,181 
58,200 


81,426 

1,120 

21,487 

229 

11,794 


114,706 
1,349 


9,046 


9,046 


1,614 

25,247 

589 


27,350 


*Railroad  spikes. 
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-Showing  by  values  the  articles  of  manafactures  of  iron  and  steel  imported,  etc. — Gontinued. 
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1881. 


1,148 


8,807 


23,295 
4,101 
4,743 


32,139 


44,408 
148,929 


193,337 


267,544 


21,721 


289,265 


292 

11,358 

631 


12,281 


2,966,958 

230 

9,900 


2,977,088 


322 
16,465 


16,787 


6,270 
6,816 
1,360 


1882. 


1883. 


S 
5,012 

10^996 

'  4^398 


20,406 


34,079 
3,888 
1,086 


1,802 
180 
3,412 
4,300 
2,562 
285 


7,776 
4,765 


27,435 

3,981 

559 


39,053 


39,106 

267,901 

171 


307,177 


323,655 


18,981 


31,975 


95,543 

227,040 

614 


323,197 


425,824 


210 


342,846 


838 
3,261 
1,138 


4.737 


2,923,063 
608,267 


3,531,330 


1,139 

23,678 

97 


24,914 


7,094 

9,739 

322 


82,248 


458,072 


1,321 
1,467 
1,779 


4,567 


2,717,034 

1,294,163 

5,082 


4,016.279 


688 

48,339 

16 


1884. 


$ 


38,518 
'3i96i 

'  i;864 


44,223 


31,082 
2,857 
1,223 


35,162 


81,534 

194,479 

219 


226,232 


447,816 

22,289 

32,642 

22,892 

88 


480,546 
45,181 


691 

4,704 

909 


6.304 


2,376,391 
418,544 


2,794,985 


1.036 
46.392 


14,4461    17,156 


49,048 


11,928 

10,345 

2,990 


47,428 


6,875 

5,558 

909 


1885. 


$ 


41.116 

'  3^867 

1,293 


46,275 


28,509 
3,085 
1,686 


33,280 


2,402 

166,595 

149 


169.146 


875,409 

89,947 

82,428 

22,704 

2.286 

2 


410,078 
112,668 


142 

35,581 

678 


86.404 


2,081.187 
412.880 


2,448.617 


428 

28,853 

78 


26,2681    18,842 


29.849 


8.526 

2,410 

728 


1886. 


$ 


187,181 

'  17,507 

8i4i2 


168,100 


18,813 

3,289 

675 


22,677 


1,644 

145,393 

217 


147.254 


397,907 

48,912 

42,739 

26,132 

383 


441.029 
75,044 


278 

14.824 

69T 


16.799 


1.491.926 
98.880 


1,686.766 


469 
22,522 


1887. 


901 

199,228 

]5 

11,186 

170 

9,754 


1,086 
220,167 


31,192 
2,890 


84,082 


3,064 

156,572 

310 


168,946 


475,046 

83,667 

62,471 

88,922 

4,625 

8,697 


682,142 
181,07« 


876 

8,646 

21,983 


26,004 


1,999,081 
128,645 


6,664 


22,991 


6,761 

3,659 

788 


10,108 


2,122,726 


680 

19,724 

3 


20,807 


6,28T 

8,816 

603 


10,20ft 
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Table  it.— Showing  by  values  the  articles  of  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  imported,  etc. — Cbne/i 


Articles. 


Tubing: 
Great  Britain... 
United  States  . . 
Other  countries. 


Totals 

Wire  and  wirework : 
Ghreat  Britain 


United  States 


Other  countries. . .' .  ■ 


Totals. 


{ 


Other  articles : 
Great  Britain | 

United  States | 

Other  countries. . . .  -{ 


Totals. 


{ 


♦Printing  presses: 
Great  Britain... 
United  States  . . 
Other  countries . 


Totals 

♦Tin  plate : 
Great  Britain ...  .A 

United  States | 

Other  countries -[ 

Totals { 


Total  imports : 

(  Dutiable. 


Great 
Britain. 

United 
SUtea. 


<Free 
(Total  ... 

f  Dutiable. 

<  Rree 

(Total  ... 


r^,  ( Dutiable. 

^^L     SFree.... 
countries,     [rj^^^i    _ 


f  Dutiable. 

Totals...  <Free 

(Total  ... 
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F 
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F 


1881. 


$ 

179,681 

110,597 

4,796 


295,074 

253,230 
47,199 

130,681 

1,193 

76,677 


460,588 
48,392 

83,465 

7,281 

118,652 


10,679 


212,796 
7,281 

9,387 

34,859 

627 


44,873 
718,651 


53,089 
*"*66 


771,706 


4,016,189 
4,056,953 
8.072,142 

3,620,041 

280,334 

3,900,375 

190,314 

21,318 

211,632 


7,826,544 

4,367,605 

12,184,149 


1882. 


307,133 
124,57 
•7,334 


439,041 

318,304 

38,429 

135,071 

2,572 

116,445 


569,820 
41,001 

106,025 
8,934 

142,179 

958 

6,106 


254,310 
9,892 

5.312 

79,359 

4,710 


89,381 

355,059 

355,656 

43,639 

93,045 

1,154 


1883. 


% 

315,384 

164,180 

29,623 


509,187 

389,176 

81,573 

149,714 

8,183 

59,554 

1,429 


1884. 


200,355 

124,148 

37,695 


598,444 
91,185 

121,748 
5,868 

144,358 

95 

9,437 


275,543 
5,963 

9,203 

125,229 

783 


135,215 


399,852 
448,701 


6,050,301 
3,818,933 
9,869,234 

5,561,851 

837,994 

6,399,b45 

289,970 

27,700 

317,670 


11,902,122 

4,684,627 

16,586,749 


723,024 
*  84,172 


807,196 


362,198 

242,078 
79,206 

113,022 
43,004 
52,656 
10,274 


407,766 
132,484 

67,629 

23,697 

151,578 

2,459 

39,633 


258,840 
26,056 

8,980 

111,282 

4,187 


1885. 


178,937 

88,297 

7,550 


274,784 

179,042 
70,539 
87,740 
62,903 
65,663 
8,032 


332,435 
131,474 

74,617 

11,317 

129,126 

301 

67,862 


124,449 


608,264 
*  37^264 


271,605 
11,618 

8,762 

119,764 

6,800 


134,326 


706,924 


6,698,185 

3,947,819 

10,646,004 

6,759,223 
1,666,118 
8,325,341 

257,228 

26,915 

284,143 


645,518 


5,149,530 
2,983,024 
8,132,554 

4,850,658 

827,222 

5,677,880 

303,774 

12,114 

315,888 


26,788 
"166 


732,812 


13,714,636 

5,540,852 

19,255,488 


10,303,962 
3,822,360 


3,957,372 
2,350,942 
6,308,314 

3,409,947 

583,048 

3,992,995 

278,715 

9,405 

288,120 


1886. 


165,698 
94,393 
40,864 


300,957 

274,914 
65,383 

134,343 
67,880 
99,161 
11,356 


608,418 
144,619 

59,616 

2,582 

107,439 

1,973 

14,676 


181,731 
4,555 

5,776 

79,878 

3,732 


89,386 


619,971 


124,849 


7,646,034 
2,943,395 


14,126,322  10,589,429 


3,992,711 
1,990,186 
5,982,897 

3,674,450 

260,929 

3,935,379 

333.239 

14,768 
348,007 


8,000,400 

2,265,883 

10,266,283 


744,820       7 


6,3 
2,2 

4.C 
t, 

4,1 


{ 

9,; 
2.: 

12,- 


*Not  included  in  total  imports. 


SECTION    IV. 

MINING    LAWS    AND    REGULATIONS. 

e  mining  industry  of  Ontario  may  be  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the 
22,  when  the  late  Joseph  VanNorman  started  a  blast  furnace  in  the  SuLlllIr  industry 
of  Norfolk  for  the  smelting  of  bog  iron  ore.     Another  furnace  was  *"  ^n**"^- 
a  little  later  by  Mr.  Hayes  at  Marmora,  in  the  county  of  Hastings, 
;ained  from  the  government  for  mining  and  charcoal-making  purposes 
)f  14,000  acres  in  the  townships  of  Marmora  and  Belmont.     But 
of  those  ventures  seems  to  have  awakened  interest  in  mining  affairs 
province.     The   poor   fortune  of   the  second   one   may   be   said   to 
terred  enterprise  in  this  field ;  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  the  official 
do  not  give  evidence  of  any  activity  in  the  sale  of  mineral  lands,  or 
b  for  the  discovery  of  minerals  or  ores  of  any  kind, 
the  possible  existence  of  a  mineral  region  of  some  value  on  the  north 
lake  Superior  some  allusion  was  made  by  Mr.  Logan  in  his  report  ^^tcm  oPthe 
progress  of   the  Geological  Survey  of   the  province  in  1843.     Mr.  "^®^  ^**^® 
limself  did  not  visit  the  lake  Superior  country  until  1846,  but  was 
ed  '*  by  the  unprejudiced  account  regarding  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
1  shore  furnished  to   the   legislature   of   Michigan  by  the  late  Mr. 
I  Houghton  in  1841,  in  his  report  on  the  geological  structure  of  the 
eninsula  of  the  state."''*'     Mr.  Houghton  had  been  officially  employed 
t  years  investigating  the  mineral  resources  of  Michigan,  and  it  was  in 
secution  of  his  duties  that  he  lost  his  life  in  1845.      "It  is  under. 
Mr.   Logan  wrote,  **that  he  had  visited  the  British  shores  of  lake 
r,  and  considered  their  mineral  character  much  the  same  as  that  of 
side  of  the  water,  though  I  believe  he  has  made  no  published  state, 
that  effect." 

mention  having  been  called  to  the  possible  mineral  resources  of  our 
ke  region  in  this  way,  applications  began  to  be  made  to  the  govern-  Licenses  to  ex- 
r  license  to  explore  the  lands  on  the  north  and  east  shores  of  lake  ^^^^^  ***®  region. 
•  and  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron,  the  pioneer  in  this  enter- 
ng  Hon.  John  Prince,  who  applied  for  the  Spar  island  tract  on  1st 
45.  Thirty-one  applications  were  made  in  that  year,  thirty  of  whfch 
locations  on  lake  Superior.  In  1846  the  number  increased  to  one 
on  lake  Superior  and  thirty-three  on  lake  Huron  ;  but  as  the  terms 
jsion  were  not  settled  until  late  in  this  year,  when  the  management 
ral  lands  was  transferred  from  the  provincial  secretary's  office  to  the 
ent  of  crown  lands,  a  large  number  of  the  claims  were  suffered  to 
'ough  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms. 

«r  Canada  Sessional  Papers,  1847,  Appendix  AAA.    See  also  Mr.  Logan's  Report 
S8  for  1843,  S.  P.  1844-5,  Appendix  W.  *^ 
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The  records  of  the  department  show  that  the  extent  of  public  l&nd  in 
if  mineral  the  province  sold  for  mininj;  purposes  during  the  past  forty-four  years  (from 
1845  to  the  close  of  1888)  was  709,335  acres,  for  which  the  treasury  has 
received  $810,955,  being  an  average  of  61 J  cents  per  acre  in  the  period 
before  Confederation  and  $1.35^  per  acre  in  the  period  since.  The  first 
regulations  fixed  the  limit  of  a  location  at  five  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
breadth,  or  6,400  acres,  under  which  the  Montreal  company  acquired  107,156 
acres  at  42 1  cents  per  acre,  and  the  Quebec  and  Lake  Superior  company 
19,200  acres  at  80  cents  per  acre. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  our  mining  laws  it  is  proposed,  first, 
to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  witnesses  upon  their  operation  and  the  various 
suggestions  for  their  amendment ;  secondly,  to  make  a  comparative  study  of 
the  laws  of  Ontario  and  other  countries ;  and  thirdly,  in  light  of  the  criticism 
and  comparison,  to  indicate  some  changes  which  seem  to  be  desirable  in  our 
own  laws  for  the  greater  development  and  prosperity  of  the  mining  industiy. 

OPINIONS     OF     WITNESSES. 

I.  The  mining  laws  of  the  province  have  been  variously  criticised  by  a 
oriticism.  large  number  of  persons  whose   testimony   has  been   taken   by   the   Oom- 

mission.     By  a  few  they  are  regarded  as  being  well  suited  to  the  necessities 
of  a  substantial  industry  ;  but .  by  the  majority  they  are  thought  to  stan< 
in  the  way  of  exploration  and  discovery,  to  favor  the  moneyed  man  at  th< 
expense  of  the  prospector,  and  to  facilitate  the  locking  up  of  large 
for  speculative  ends. 

Applications  to  purchase  land  under  the  mining  act  are  required  to 


Application8    to  ,  _ 

pmrchate.  made  direct  to  the  department,  accompanied  by  the  purchase  money  and  tl^Mie 

affidavits   of    at   least   two   credible   witnesses    showing    that   the  land         ff 
unoccupied  and  unimproved  (except  by  or  for  the  applicant),  and  that  th^^rc 
is  no  adverse  claim  to  his  on  the  ground  of  occupation,  improvements        oi 
otherwise.      It  is  claimed  that  the   interests  of  explorers   and   intends  mn^ 
purchasers  would   be   better  served   were   the   applications   made  to  Ic^^at 
agencies  and  offices,  as  in  the  case  of  other  public  lands.      At  such  o^i<» 
prospectors  could  be  supplied  with  maps  of  the  territory  to  be  explored  w^nd 
learn   what   lands  are    already   taken  up,  besides  being  able  to  file  cleuizu 
promptly.      It  is  also  suggested  that  officers  with  larger  powers  might  be 
placed  at  two  or  three  of  the  principal  agencies  who  could  deal  on  the  spot 
with  questions  of  title  and  other  matters,  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  preventing  future  litigation.     They  might  be   vested  in  part  with  the 
authority  of  inspectors  of  mining  di^sions,  without  setting  in  motion  thf 
whole  machinery  of  the  mining  division  sy-stem. 

The  mining  act  provides  that  any   crown   lands   supposed  to  contai 

andminiogr  oe*-  minerals  may  be  sold  as  mining  lands,  and  that  where  situate  in  unsurvey^ 
*"**  territory  or  in  townships  surveyed  into  sections  they  shall  be  sold  in  bio 

called  mining  locations.     In  the  opinion  of  one  witness  lands  should  no^ 
taken  up  as  mineral  lands  till  the  applicant  has  made  an  affidavit  that  h 
found  mineral  upon  them  and  has  produced  specimens ;  a  second  says 
no  land  should  be  sold  as  mining  land  unless  a  vein  or  other  workable  d 
has  been  found  upon  it ;   and  a  third  thinks  it  would  be  a  wise  pn 
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to  prevent  the  taking  up  of  mineral  land  till  mineral  is  shown  to  exist  upon 
it  By  adopting  this  provision  it  is  thought  that  the  mineral-bearing  districts  of 
the  country  would  be  more  thoroughly  explored,  and  that  less  extensive  areas 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators  who  buy  up  tracts  on  the  strength  of 
discoveries  made  in  the  locality.  One  witness  states  that  the  whole  of 
Denison  township,  in  which  the  Vermilion  gold  and  copper  mines  are  situated, 
was  bought  up  by  parties  who  were  never  on  the  ground,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  it  except  the  reported  discovery  on  the  Vermilion  location. 

Concerning  the  extent  of  locations,  and  the  number  which  one  individual 

®  '  .    .        Extent   and 

or  company  may  acquire,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.     The  mining  number  of  min- 

.,,.,.,  .  ,  ,  t>     t      ^r  1  ing  locations. 

act  provides  that  in  the  territory  north  or  north-west  of  the  Mattawan  and 

French  rivers  and  Nipissing  lake,  including  the  territory  bordering  on  lakes 

Huron  and  Superior  and  the  river  St.  Mary,  a  mining  location  shall  consist 

of  80,  160  or  320  acres,  while  in  all  other  unsurveyed  lands  it  shall  be  as 

may  be  defined  by  order  in  council ;  but  the  act  does  not  limit  the  number  of 

locations  which  one  party  or  company  may  acquire  by  purchase  from  the 

crown.     The   opinions   of    the   various   witnesses   may   be   summarised   as 

follows :    (1)  The  prospector  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  a  small  quantity  of  a  variety  of 

l^d,  say  10  or  12  acres,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  purchase  80  or  160 

^res.    (2)  In  the  case  of  iron  more  land  should  be  allowed,  £is  more  is  required 

for  works,  fuel,  etc.     If  the  law  compelled  owners  of  properties  to  work  them 

^e  holding  of  large  tracts  would  be  less  objectionable.      (3)   The  size  of  a 

copper  claim  should  be  about  80  acres,  but  for  gold  and  silver  it  should  be 

loo  by  200  feet      (4)  For  copper  and  iron  the  claims  should  be  from  160  to 

320  acres.     (5)  To  carry  on  mining  works  like  those  of  the  Canada  Copper 

<2ompany  it  is  a  necessity  to  have  large  quantities  of  land.     (6)  The  taking 

^p  of  large  blocks  of  land  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  development  and  keep 

out  bona  Jide  miners.     A  quarter  section  would  be  a  fair  limit,  but  for  wood 

^vpplies  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  400  acres.    (7)  A  single  location  should 

o^  forty  chains  on  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  one  man  should  not  be  allowed 

'to  hold  more  than  one  claim.       (8)    The  claim  should  be  about  half  a  mile  on 

tie  vein,  and  200  or  300  feet  wide.     (9)  To  work  a  copper  mine  takes  a  great 

^moont  of  capital^  and  therefore  a  large  quantity  of  land  is  necessary  in  order 

^  be  able  to  do  anything  ;   but  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  country  that 

Wge  areas  of  land  should  be  tied  up  by  one  company.      (10)    The  location 

alioiild  be  measured  on  the  length  of  the  vein,  say  about  1500  feet,  and  the 

discoverer  should  be  allowed  to  take  two  claims  adjoining  each  other.     (11) 

It  might  be  well  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  take  40  acres,  if  he  did  not 

'^  to  take  more,  but  80  acres  at  $2  an  acre  is  a  very  small  matter.     (12) 

A  length  of  200  feet  on  the  vein  is  sufficient  for  a  gold  mine,  and  a  claim 

^boald  not  be  more  than  300  feet  on  the  lode  ;   but  a  man  might  purchase  as 

iDQch  as  he  liked  afterwards,  providing  a  certain  quantity  of  work  was  done 

^each  claim.     (13)  The  location  should  be  about  80  acres,  laid  out  as  now, 

Uid  the  sale  of  large  blocks  should  not  be  allowed,  except  perhaps  in  the  case 

of  iron.     (14)  The  quantity  of  land  sold  to  one  party  should  be  limited,  or 

the  tax  should  be  increased  so  as  to  force  those  holding  on  speculation  to  sell 

or  develop  their  property.     (15)  The  selling  of  large  blocks  passes  the  land 

17  (BLC.) 
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into  the  hands  of  speculators,  but  the  limit  should  depend  on  the  quantity 
land  that  is  going  to  be  worked.  The  area  would  not  so  much  matter  if 
conditions  for  working  it  bore  some  relation  to  its  extent.  For  copper,  gale 
iron  and  other  minerals  about  160  acres  is  sufficient ;  for  gold  and  silvc 
less  area  is  required,  but  purchasers  should  hare  enough  for  the  necess 
buildings,  timber,  roads,  etc.  (16)  The  limit  would  have  to  be  fixed 
circumstances,  but  it  is  not  right  that  one  person  should  be  allowed  to  I 
up  a  whole  section  of  the  country.  If  a  man  finds  a  vein,  and  it  turns  c 
to  be  richer  farther  on,  he  should  have  the  the  right  to  pre-empt  anotl 
claim.  (17)  If  the  area  which  could  be  taken  by  one  party  was  limited  t 
country  would  be  more  thoroughly  prospected  than  it  now  is,  especial 
should  successful  development  ensue  in  the  district.  (18)  The  sale  of  lar 
blocks  has  not  retarded  development  or  hindered  prospectors,  and  on  t 
whole  it  has  resulted  in  more  good  than  harm  ;  but  while  a  limit  ought  n 
to  be  put  on  the  extent  of  locations,  there  should  be  provisions  as  to  develo 
ment.  One  of  the  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  large  properties  is,  that  thi 
improve  the  chances  of  getting  money  to  work  the  mines.  (19)  Capital 
very  hard  to  get  to  develop  mining  properties,  and  it  is  most  important  to  ( 
all  possible  to  induce  investment.  Restriction  of  areas  and  compulsory  woi 
would  lead  to  evasion.  The  gentlemen  whose  views  are  given  in  the  last  tv 
statements  have  had  considerable  experience  in  procuring  capital  for  invei 
ment  in  mining  properties. 

The  act  requires  that  in  unsurveyed  territory  each  mining  locatii 
tione*^  **  ****  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  provincial  land  surveyor,  and  be  connected  with  soi 
known  point  in  previous  surveys  or  witH  some  other  known  point  or  boa 
dary  at  the  cost  of  the  applicant,  and  that  each  person  applying  for  a  tra 
shall  furnish  the  department  with  the  surveyor's  plan,  field  notes  ai 
description,  showing  a  survey  in  accordance  with  the  act  aud  to  the  satisfs 
tion  of  the  commissioner.  It  is  stated  by  witnesses  that  the  coats  of 
connecting  line  are  in  some  cases  heavy,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  make  a  pione 
prospector  pay  for  running  this  line  when  others  may  benefit  by  tying  on 
him.  Among  the  suggestions  are,  that  in  mining  districts  the  govemme 
should  lay  out  the  country  in  blocks,  as  in  the  North-west  territories,  or  n 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west  lines,  that  townships  should  be  survey 
as  they  are  prospected,  and  that  where  a  prospector  locates  six  miles  froin 
surveyed  township  he  should  be  allowed  to  stake  his  claim.  It  is  thought 
others  that  all  surveys  of  locations  should  be  made  by  the  government,  aa 
is  often  a  hardship  on  the  poor  man  to  get  his  location  laid  out.  Seve 
witnesses  also  suggest  that  iron  pickets  should  be  put  down  in  making  surve 
as  wooden  ones  are  frequently  destroyed  by  fires,  thus  making  a  new  sur^ 
necessary  at  the  cost  of  the  private  owner. 

Prospectors  are  protected  in  their  rights  by  the  regulations  of  t 
department  governing  applications  to  purchase  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  > 
some  cases  claims  are  jumped,  and  that  in  others,  through  the  inability  of 
poor  man  to  make  csish  payment  for  the  whole  purchase,  his  discovery  goest 
some  more  fortunate  man.  The  prospectors  themselves  are  unanimous  in  tli 
opinion  that  a  reasonable  time  ought  to  be  allowed  a  discoverer  to  pay  fc 
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his  location  before  it  is  disposed  of  to  any  other  applicant  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  discoverer  is  often  wronged  through  failure  of  the 
regulations  of  the  department  to  protect  him,  or  that  the  jumping  of  claims 
is  more  than  an  occasional  occurrence,  especially  where  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
claim  has  been  established  by  occupation  or  improvement.  Still  it  is  held  to 
be  necessary  that  the  prospector  should  be  carefully  protected  in  his  rights, 
for  "capital  will  not  explore.** 

The  right  to  stake  out  claims  is  only  permissible  under  the  act  where  a 
mining  division  has  been  established,  and  the  extent  of  a  claim  for  one  person 
is  limited  to  200  feet  along  the  vein  or  lode  by  100  feet  on  each  side  thereof,  oi?^!^^^^*""*^ 
Witn^ses  are  generally  of  opinion  that  a  prospector  should  be  allowed  to 
stake  a  claim  on  crown  land  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  obtain  his  patent 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  on  condition  of  performing  a  specific  amount 
of  work  yearly,  measured  by  value  or  days'  labor,  the  latter  preferred  as 
being  less  favorable  to  the  practice  of  fraud.  Several  witneses,  however* 
would  make  the  plan  of  staking  claims  liberal  enough  to  allow  the  prospector 
to  take  40  acres  or  more,  on  or  off  the  vein.  One  witness,  Francis  Andrews 
of  Sudbury,  would  fix  the  limit  at  80  to  1 60  acres,  for  the  reason  that  he 
thinks  the  occurrence  of  minerals  in  that  district  is  not  favorable  for  the 
staking  of  claims  on  the  vein  ;  while  another,  Mr.  Dawson  of  Port  Arthur 
does  not  believe  that  the  plan  would  work  well  in  his  district,  where  quartz 
minins:  prevails.  The  plan  is  favored  chiefly  because  it  is  thought  that  it  would 
give  effectual  protection  to  the  prospector. 

Mining  lands  in  the  Huron  and  Ottawa  territory  are  sold  at  one  dollar 
per  acre,  and  in  the  northern  and  north-western  territory  at  two  dollars  per  Price  of  mineral 
acre,  cash.  Prospectors  regard  this  rule  as  a  hardship,  and  would  prefer  a  of  safe, 
time  allowance.  One  or  two  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  the  service  of  an 
explorer  should  entitle  him  to  a  free  grant  of  one  location,  as  few  of  them 
are  possessed  of  the  means  to  pay  ;  another  thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  get  the  best  price  for  the  land ;  and  others  suggest  that  all 
discoveries  of  mining  land  be  reported  to  the  department,  examined  by  experts 
&nd  sold  by  auction,  the  same  as  timber  limits,  thus  securing  to  the  country 
the  benefit  of  the  speculative  value.  Still  another  suggestion  is,  that  the 
discoverer  might  be  allowed  to  hold  the  land  upon  payment  of  ten  cents  an 
acre  yearly,  till  he  is  in  a  position  to  purchase  it  and  take  out  the  patent. 

Under   the   mining   division   system    any  person  holding  a   license   is 
allowed  to  mine  a  claim  one  year  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  with  The  licensing 
a  right  of  renewal  of  the  license.    This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  leasing 
system,  but  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  with  favor.     One  witness 
says  licensing  has  proved  altogether  a  failure  in  this  country,  but  another 
thinks  it  might  work  well  if  the  land  was  leased  at  such  a  rental  that  holders 
would  have  to  mine  it  or  throw  it  up.     Only  one  witness  favors  leasing  out- 
right, requiring  development  work  for  a  certain  time  as  a  condition  precedent ; 
tken  giving  a  lease  for  twenty-five  years  at  a  royalty,  with  the  option  of 
renewal  for  a  like  term. 

Bv  the  minins:  act  of  1869  all  royalties  reserved  or  made  payable  on 

«,  .iij  rjji^T^^^.i      Royalties. 

minerals  or  ores  found  upon  patented  lands  were  abandoned,  both  as  to  the 


past  and  the  future,  and  it  was  declared  that  no  reservation  or  exception  of" 
gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  or  other  minerals  should  be  inserted  thenceforth  in 
any  patent  from  the  crown  granting  lands  in  the  province  sold  as  mining^ 
lands.     Exception,  however,  is  made  of  minerals  in  land  located  or  sold  under 
the  Free  Grants  act,  which  are  reserved  and  are  the  property  of  the  crown. 
Two  or  three  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  as  a  matter  of  arrangement  a. 
person  discovering  ore  or  mineral  on  land  already  patented  might  be  allowed, 
to  work  it  upon  payment  of  a  royalty  to  the  owner,  and  that  such  arrange — 
ment  might  have  the  sanction  or  authority  of  law.      Another  witness  state^K. 
that  this  is  the  practice  in  Germany,  where  one  may  go  on   any  person'^^ 

property  by  obtaining  permission  from  the  government,  and  in  case  he  can. 

not  agree  with  the  proprietor  on  the  amount  to  be  paid  the  government  stepn^.^ 
in  and  the  matter  is  settled  by  arbitration.     And  the  witness  adds  that  i 
his  own  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  that  country  he  never  had  any  troub! 
with  the  owners ;  they  were  always  glad  to  make  an  arrangement.     But 
the  sale  of  lands  in  Germany  the  minerals  are  reserved,  and  the  govemmei 
claims  a  royalty  of  two  per  cent,  in  kind  in  addition  to  the  interest  paid 
the  owner  of  the  property.     Only  one  witness  ventures  to  say  that  it 
desirable  in  this  country  to  return  to  the  royalty  system,  and  he  thinks 
would  not  be  unjust  even  to  reclaim  the  abandoned  royalties,  as  when  sellL 
the  land  the  government  got  nothing  for  the  minerals. 

Speculation  in  mining  lands  is  regarded  by  nearly  all  the  witnesses         as 
peculation  in     baneful,  and  especially  in  cases  where  large  blocks  are  held.     The  loucft.  <st 
complaints  are  made  in  the  lake  Superior  region,  where  a  great  deaL       of 
territory's  locked  up.     Nearly  the  whole  country  is  bought  up  on  speculatL.^n, 
one  witness  states,  and  people  are  asking  $1,000  to  $100,000  for  locati^i^iu 
upon  which  a  dollar's  worth  of  improvement  has  not  been  done.     Many  pec^J)ie 
come  in,  a  witness  of  Denison  township  says,  and  finding  the  land  all  ta^^en 
up  they  go  away  and  do  not  come  back  again  at  all.     The  holding  of  l^nd 
for  speculative  ends  stops  prospecting,  keeps  out  bona  fide  miners  and  ret»-x^B 
the  development  of  the  country ;  such  is  said  to  be  the  general  effect.     I^^o 
witnesses  only  express  a  different  opinion,  one  denying  that  the  practice  i^^^ 
hindered  prospectors  or  kept  back  development,  and  the  other  stating  that>  ^ 
the  prospector  can  do  is  to  find  the  mineral :  capital  has  to  take  the  ris^  ^^ 
developing  it.     The  latter  stands  alone  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  rem&cli^^ 
measures ;  restriction  of  areas  and  compulsory  work,  he  says,  would  leadL  ^ 
evasion.     All  other  witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  land  should  be  held  subj^^^ 
to  certain  conditions  of  mining  development,  and  several  suggest  that,  faili^S 
the  conditions,  the  land  should  revert  to  the  crown.     The  quantity  of  lai*^ 
would  not  so  much  matter.  Dr.  Selwyn  observes,  if  the  conditions  for  worki**^ 
it  bore  some  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  area ;  and  this  is  the  prevaili^l» 
opinion.     One  important  feature  of  the  evidence  deserves  to  be  emphasis^^ 
viz.  :  that  rich  men  are  not  the  only  owners  of  land  held  for  specniatfo"* 
Many  prospectors  are  also  holding  for  the  same  object,  having  neither  meax^ 
nor  intention  to  work  the  properties  they  have  acquired,     ftich  and  poor  iS^ 
in  many  cases  alike  indifferent  to  the  economic  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  ox^^ 
of  the  witnesses,  *'  the  development  of  the  property  is  what  gives  it  valu^.'' 
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The  right  to  explore  patented  lands  is  suggested  by  several  witnesses  as 

a  remedy  of  the  evil  of  locking  up  large  blocks  for  speculation.     It  is  thought  SSJ^q^'^^J^^. 

that  the  owners  of  such  lands  would  not  object  to  an  arrangement  whereby 

their  property  might  be  explored  and  a  royalty  paid  to  them  on  minerals 

taken  out.     Some  plan  of  this  kind,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  in  the  interest  of 

the  country,  and  even  if  owners  of  the  land  were  compelled  by  law  to  enter 

into  an  agreement  with  explorers,  they  could  not  reasonably  complain  of 

injustice.     Prospectors  should  have  the  right   to  go  on  all  lands  held  for 

speculation,  one  witness  says,  and  should  be  guaranteed  an  interest  in  whatever 

minerals  may  be  found  or  allowed  to  work  them  on  a  royalty,  first  giving  the 

owners  of  the  land  a  certain  time  to  explore  and  develop  it  before  such  a 

provision  of  the   law  was   allowed   to  come  into  operation  against  them. 

Another  advises  that  an  act  should  be  passed  to  enable  an  explorer  to  locate 

a  claim  wherever  minerals  occur  if  the  owner  will  not  work  them,  subject  to 

a  royalty  of  say  5  per  cent,  and  2^  per  cent  to  the  government — companies 

holding  large  areas  to  be  compelled  to  take  a  fixed  royalty  or  to  work  the 

mines  themselves.     Mr.  Gordon,  who  represents  a  large  land    company  in 

Haliburton,  has  no  doubt  that  his  company  would  willingly  give  prospectors 

a   half  interest  in  anything  they  found,   but  does  not   consider   that   the 

government  should  give  the  prospector  a  right  to  go  on  private  land  without 

compensation.     Mr.  Cattanach,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  with  mining 

enterprises,  thinks  it  would  be  advisable,  after  lands  have  been  patented  five 

years  without  development,  that  any  person  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  them 

and  prospect.     This  might  be  done  by  giving  the  discoverer  the  right  within 

a  limited  time  of  working  the  find,  subject  to  payment  to  the  owner  of  25  per 

cent,  of  the  profits  if  the  owner  did  not  exercise  the  option  of  working  it 

Himself  within  the  same  time  and  giving  to  the  discoverer  the  same  percentage 

of  profits ;  either  one  being  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  work  on  his  own  accounts 

^nder  circumstances  which  would  forfeit  a  claim  under  the  general  mining 

^aw8.     But  he  thinks  that  a  law  authorising  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 

alionld  not  apply  to  lands  already  taken  up,  as  it  would  be  an  interference 

^th  vested  rights  and  tend  to  frighten  foreigners  who  supply  nearly  all  the 

*JQoney  that  is  spent  in  mining.     It  is  not,  however,  within  the  knowledge  of 

^^y  of  the  witnesses  that  a  country  which  once  abandoned  all  right  and  claim  to 

minerals  on  lands  sold  to  private  individuals  has  sought  to  reclaim  the  minerals 

oji  such  lands  or  to  legislate  for  their  development,  either  with  or  without 

Provision  being  made  for  compensation.* 

Mining  lands  like  other  public  lands  purchased  from  the  crown  in  the 
^^organised  districts  are  subject  to  a  yearly  tax  of  one  cent  per  acre.  This  SS**^?and8 
^  Supposed  to  operate  against  the  practice  of  holding  mineral  lands  for  a 
Speculative  object,  and  it  is  stated  that  many  locations  are  sold  every  year 
^Or  arrears  of  taxes.  One  witness  suggests  that  the  rate  should  be  increased 
^th  a  view  to  prevent  purchase  by  speculators,  while  others  are  of  opinion 
^^ther  that  it  is  sufficiently  high  now  or  that  it  is  an  utter  failure  as  a  scheme 
*Qt  enforcing  development  of  the  property.     One  result  secured  by  the  system 

•The  South  Australia  law  relating  to  mining  on  private  property  appears  to  contain  such 
^  provision — ^implied,  if  not  definitely  expressed. 
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of  taxation  is  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  property^  in  many  cases,  l 
that  may  or  may  not  lead  to  any  practical  benefit  in  so  far  as  concerns  mini 
operations. 

The  destruction  of  timber  by  forest  fires  is  complained  of  by  seve; 
witnesses  as  inimical  to  the  mining  industry,  and  one  witness  states  that 
some  instances  prospectors  have  no  objection  to  the  spread  of  fire  as  it  oncovi 
the  rock,  thereby  facilitating  the  discovery  of  veins,  and  that  they  have  be 
known  to  start  fires  for  that  object.     The  same  witness  admits,  however,  tt 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  if  a  fire  has  been  set  out  purposely,  but  thinks  it 
fair  to   presume   that  where  a  prospector  leaves  his  camp-fire  burning 
is  guilty  of  criminal   carelessness.     In  the  lumbering  regions  greater  ci 
is  exercised  for  the  prevention  of  fires  than  in  regions  where  timber  of 
merchantable  value  exists,  and  with  the  conjoint  efforts  of  the  govemme 
and  limit  holders  it  is  admitted  that  every  reasonable  precaution  is  taken 
preserve  the  forests  from  destruction  by  fire. 

The  mining  division  system,  as  provided  for  in  the  mining  act,  does  i 
seem  to  be  held  in  favor  by  prospectors,  miners  or  owners  of  mineral  laj 
Two  divisions  were  established  in  the  province  under  the  acts  of  1864  a 
1869,  one  in  the  Bay  of  Quints  and  the  other  in  the  lake  Superior  district,  I 
after  an  experience  of  the  system  extending  over  several  years  the  orders 
council  creating  the  divisions  were  cancelled.  The  provisions  of  the  act  si 
remain,  however,  and  may  be  put  into  operation  whenever  or  wherever  it 
deemed  expedient  by  the  government. 

Complaint  is  made  by  one  witness  of  the  injustice  which  may  be  done 
mine-owners  in  not  allowing  them  to  work  a  vein  where  it  dips  outside  verti* 
lines  along  the  boundaries  of  their  own  property.  He  thinks  the  mii 
should  have  the  right  to  follow  his  vein  wherever  it  goes,  and  instances  1 
wrong  done  to  a  Scotch  company  which  spent  $500,000  on  a  property  a 
had  to  abandon  it  because  the  vein  dipped  into  an  adjoining  proper 
Several  Ontario  mines,  he  states,  are  in  a  similar  condition  on  this  accou 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  mining  act  makes  any  provision  ; 
such  a  case  on  mining  locations.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  mining  clai 
taken  up  in  an  established  mining  division  that  the  miner's  right  in  \ 
vein  is  dealt  with.  '*  The  ground  included  in  every  claim,"  section  20  of  1 
act  provides,  '*  shall  be  deemed  to  be  bounded  under  the  surface  by  lii 
vertical  to  the  horizon  ;  except  that  every  mining  claim  shall  include  a 
shall  authorise  the  licensee  to  work  every  dip,  spur  and  angle  of  the  vein 
lode  laterally  to  the  depth  to  which  the  same  can  be  worked,  with  all  1 
earth  and  minerals  therein.''  The  right  to  follow  the  vein  wherever  it  n 
lead  seems  to  be  implied  here  ;  but,  as  previously  stated,  no  provision  is  me 
as  to  property  right  in  a  similarly  occurring  vein  on  a  mining  location. 

Ko  complaint  has  been  made  by  miners  or  others  of  the  absence 
provisions  in  the  mining  act  for  the  health  and  safety  of  mining  employe 
doubtless  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of  deep  working  mines  in  \ 
country  are  few,  and  that  so  far,  fortunately,  accidents  have  been  of  n 
occurrence. 
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n.  A  fall  account  of  mining  laws  in  even  the  principal  countries  of  the 

world  would  take  up  a  space  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  this  part  of  Value  of  ezperi- 

Ike  rqwrt      Wherever  mining  operations   are  carried  on    the  laws    have 

hoL  changed  from  time  to  time  as  experience  has  seemed  to  show  the  neces- 

aty  for  amendment,  and  the  record  of  legislation  in  the  United  States  and 

-Ouiida  alone  would  fill  several  volumes.     Our  experience  in  Ontario  extends 

lov  over  a  period  of  forty-four  years,  and  if  some  wisdom  has  been  gained  it 

a  desirable  to  trace  the  steps  of  progress,  and  especially  to  learn  what  plans 

4ttd  provisions  have  succeeded  or  failed,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  intelli- 

foatly  directed  in  the  way  of  further  improvement.     We  have  also,  doubtless, 

'Something  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  other  countries,  but  as  regards 

'^hme  it  wiU  snffice,  perhaps,  to  summarise  the  existing  laws. 

ONTARIO. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  laws  or  regulations  concerning  mines  of 
■ioing  were  adopted  in  this  province  previous  to  1 845,  the  first  season  or  ^"t  '«^i^ 
cxi^oration  and  discovery  in  the  lake  Superior  region,  and  for  the  first  year 
-€Mh  case  requiring  executive  action  was  dealt  with  as  it  arose  by  order  in 
council.  Several  points  settled  in  this  way  were  embodied  in  an  order 
approved  by  the  governor-general  in  council  on  the  12th  of  December,  setting 
forth  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  fact  of  having  made  prior  explorations  will  form  the  ground  of  Explorer's  rijcht. 
plication  for  license  to  occupy  and  open  the  mines. 

2.  That  each  party  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  particulars  of  such  explora- 
tioQ,  the  several  steps  taken  to  obtain  information,  the  result  in  detail  of  their  Explorer  to 
^Jieoyeries,  the  character  of  the  various  veins  or  beds  of  ore,  their  probable  extent  ^^ 
«id  richneas,  and  such  other  particulars  as  a  rough  geological  enquiry  by  a  scientific 
BMii  might  be  expected  to  furnish. 

3.  That,  to  guard  against  a  pen-ersion  of  the  intentions  of  the  government  in 
fnnUng  licenses,  the  different  applicants  should  furnish  the  names  of  all  the  parties  ^f^^.t'^^^' 
loimiiig  each  association,  that  no  licenses  will  be  granted  to  other  than  British  sub-  "    ^°^ 
JBcti,  and  that  no  transfer  or  assignment  of  interest  will  take  place  without  the 
i^Qction  of  the  government  unless  the  parties  are  British  subjects. 

^  That  no  license  of  occupation  be  issued  until  the  provincial  geologist  or 
^et  scientific  agent  of  the  government  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  marking  Scientific  aur- 
we  boundaries  of  the  several  limits,  and  of  examining  and  remarking  upon  the  ^^^' 
"^^toents  famished  by  the  several  exploring  parties. 

On  the  7th  April,  1846,  the  council  fixed  the  extent  of  a  mining  tract  or 
l««tion  at  one  mile  in  front  by  five  miles  in  depth  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  ^^^^^^  *"* 
lune  month,  upon  the  petition  of  parties  interested  in  mining  explorations, 
the  limit  was  extended  to  two  miles  in  front  by  five  in  depth. 

On  the  9th  of  May  a  set  of  revised  regulations  was  approved,  providing  RefnUations  of 
••follows:  '^^- 

1.  Each  license  to  explore  to  have  one  location.  One  location. 

2.  A  location  to  consist  of  five  miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  the  length  size  of  location. 
^iiet^of  to  be  with  the  course  of  the  mineral  vein. 

3.  The  geologist  to  determine  the  direction  in  the  case  of  different  courses  on  coune  of  rein, 
adjoining  locations. 

4.  A  land  surveyor  to  fix  the  limits  of  each  location,  and  forward  a  description  Survey, 
to  the  government. 

o.  Priority  of  discovery  by  exploration  to  be  the  foundation  of  priority  of  Priority  of  riglit 
T^ht  to  any  location  claimed. 

6.  Reports  pointing  out  and  selecting  a  location  to  be  classed  according  to  Evidence  of  dls- 
leoeipt,  and  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  discovery  ;  possession  by  the  erection  and  ^overy. 
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occupatiou  of  a  hut  to  be  the  next  best,  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  a  part 
occupy  more  than  one  hut  as  a  mark  of  location  at  the  same  time  ;  prioritj 
application  to  be  the  next  best. 

As  to  the  tenure  of  locations,  the  government  was  for  some  time  ui 
cided  between  a  policy  of  sale  in  fee  simple  and  one  of  conveyance  by  Ic 
for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years.     Finally  an  order  in  council  ^approved 
October,  1846,  settled  the  terms  of  possession  as  follows  : 

The  several  license  holders  will  be  permitted  to  work  the  mines  under 
Option  of  pur-    authority  of  the  licenses  which  they  now  hold,  with  the  option,  either  now  oi 
any  time  within  the  period  of  two  years,   to  purchase  the  location  of  ten  sqii 
miles  at  the  rate  of  48.  per  acre,  payable  one-fifth  part  in  hand  and  the  balance 
five  yearly  payments  with  interest. 

This  regulation  was  followed  by  another  on  the  2nd  of  November,  wh 
provided  that  a  license-holder  should  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  local 
from  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands  upon  payment  of  £150,  to  cover 
cost  of  survey  and  other  contingent  expenses — this  sum  to  be  placed  at 
credit  of  the  locatee  as  a  part  of  the  first  instalment  when  the  sale  was  c 
firmed,  and  to  be  forfeited  to  the  government  in  case  of  failure  to  make  g( 
the  payment  of  that  instalment  within  the  period  of  two  years. 

No  further  change  in  the  regulations  was  made  until  1853.  A  report 
council  made  by  the  commissioner  6f  crown  lands  in  that  year  represent 
that  the  existing  system  of  allotting  mining  tracts  had  not  realised  the  anti 
pations  formed  of  it,  nor  had  it  enabled  individuals  desirous  of  engaging 
mining  pursuits  to  effect  their  objects  without  compelling  them  to  purchi 
locations  of  so  extensive  an  area  as  to  occasion  a  needlessly  large  expenditt 
of  capital  on  acquiring  a  right  to  explore  and  mine  where  the  indications  wi 
favorable.  Therefore  he  advised  such  change  in  the  regulations  as  woi 
combine,  with  a  right  to  explore  during  a  limited  period  on  favorable  ten 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  tracts  of  very  moderate  extent,  providing  t 
exploration  proved  satisfactory.  In  accordance  with  the  commissionc 
recommendation,  regulations  were  adopted  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  That  upon  payment  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands 
the  sum  of  £25,  that  officer  be  permitted  to  issue  a  license  to  any  individual  auth 
ising  him  to  explore  upon  any  unconceded  lands  within  the  limits  of  any  si 
county  or  section  of  country  as  he  may  desire  to  be  inserted,  situated  within  ) 
boundaries  of  Upper  Canada,  for  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  marble,  gypsum,  earth 
minerals. 

2.  Such  license  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  to  auth 
ise  the  individual  in  whose  favor  it  was  issued  to  take  possession  of  a  tract 
exceeding  400  acres  and  not  already  occupied  by  any  other  person — such  traci 
be  in  the  proportion  of  40  chains  front  by  100  chains  in  depth. 

3.  The  license-holder  to  report  his  discovery  and  selection  accurately  by  lei 
and  map  within  six  months  from  the  issue  of  his  license,  accompanied  by  an  i 
davit  made  by  himself  and  some  other  credible  persons,  proving  that  no  coui 
occupation  or  workings  exist. 

4.  And  at  the  expiration  of  such  term  of  two  years,  during  which  the  lice 
shall  have  force,  he  shall  complete  a  purchase,  paying  the  consideration  money 
one  sum,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  acre,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  regardec 
having  abandoned  such  right  to  purchase. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  regulations  was  made  on  15th  Mai 
1861,  when  the  following  were  substituted  for  the  regulations  of  1853  : 

1.  That  for  mining  purposes  tracts  comprising  not  more  than  400  acres  each 
granted  to  parties  applying  for  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  acre,  to  be  p 
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in  full  on  the  sale,  the  applicant  furnishing  a  plan  and  description  of  the  locality  to 
the  department  of  crown  lands,  and  on  condition  that  such  mineral  location  be 
workea  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  grant. 

2.  That  no  patent  therefor  issue  until  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  pur-  Condition  of 
chase,  and  then  only  upon  proof  that  the  purchaser  or  his  assignee  has  continued  to  P**®°^ 
work  said  location  bona  fide  for  at  least  one  year  previously. 

3.  That  the  fee  of  $100  (£26)  for  permission  to  explore,  now  charged,  be  Explorer's  fee 
aboMed.  abolished. 

4.  That  locations  be  sold  to  the  first  applicant  agreeing  to  the  terms  above  Prior  claim, 
specified. 

5.  That  these  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  1862,  another  radioed  change  was  made  in  the  Resruutiooa  of 
regulations,  simplifying  them  as  to  the  conditions  of  purchase,  but  providing 
for  a  royalty  on  the  ores.     The  new  order  set  forth  : 

That  in  all  future  sales  of  mineral  lands  a  royalty  of  2^  per  cent,  on  all  ores 
extracted  be  charged,  payable  in  cash,  on  the  value  of  the  ore  prepared  for  market  Royalty, 
at  the  mine,  and  that  letters  patent  be  issued  for  such  lands  on  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  without  any  additional  conditions  ;  also  that  lots  in  surveyed 
townships,  presenting  indications  of  minerals,  be  sold  at  the  same  price  per  acre  as 
the  lands  adjacent,  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  royalty. 

Those  conditions  of  sale  and  location  of  mineral  lands  were  again  changed  BesruiationB  of 
on  3rd  March,  1864,  by  the  substitution  of  the  following  regulations  : 

1.  That  the  tracts  shall  comprise  not  more  than  400  acres. 

2.  That  the  dimensions  of  the  tracts  in  unsurveyed   territory  be  40  chains  in  Dimensiona  of 
front  by  100  chains  in  depth,  and  bounded  by  lines  running  due  north  and  south,  *'*<^**- 

&od  east  and  west,  or  as  near  to  these  dimensions  as  the  configuration  of  the  locality 
will  admit. 

3.  The  applicant  for  a  tract  in  unsurveyed  territory  must  furnish  a  plan  and  Plan  to  be 
description  thereof  by  a  provincial  land  surveyor.  furnished. 

4.  The  price  shall  be  $1  an  acre,  payable  on  the  sale.  Price. 

5.  That  a  tax  or  duty  of  ^l  per  ton  be  charged  on  all  ores  extracted  from  the 

^t,  payable  on  removal  from  the  mine.     This  condition  applies  to  all  mining  Tax  sabstltuted 
lands  sold  since  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1862,  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  royalty  of  2^  per  '^'  royalty, 
cent,  chargeable  on  the  ores  from  these  lands.* 

6.  That  in  surveyed  townships  lots  presenting  indications  of  minerals  be  sold  price  in  survey- 
on  the  above  conditions,  but  at  not  less  than  $1  per  acre  in  any  township,  and  at  ed  townships, 
^e  saaie  price  as  the  other  lands  in  the  township  when  it  is  more  than  $1  per  acre.  Limit  of  pur- 

7.  That  not  more  than  one  tract  of  400  acres  be  sold  to  one  person.  chase. 

The  first  mining  act  of  the  united  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  known  as  the  Gold  Mining  act,  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1864,  '"i®^^^if*°^* 
^Qd  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  30th  of  June.  It  was  an  act  of  40 
^tions,  drawn  up  with  great  nicety  and  particularity  for  the  working  of 
<inartz  and  alluvial  mines  and  for  the  protection  of  miners'  rights  in  their 
Wtions.  It  provided  for  the  institution  of  mining  divisions,  for  the 
Appointment  of  inspectors  of  divisions  with  large  powers,  for  the  staking  of 
claims,  for  licenses  to  mine,  for  licenses  to  mill,  for  sworn  returns  of  gold 
taken  out^  for  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  generally  all  the  legislative 
trappings  of  a  placer-diggings  gold  land.  Following  is  a  summary  of  its 
chief  provisions  : 

1.  The  divisions  were  created  by  order  in  council,  and  an  inspector  for  each 
dirision  had  the  administration  of  the  act  in  his  hands,   within  the  limits  of  his  Mining  division 
tract.     This  officer  was  clothed  with  power  to  settle  summarily  all  disputes  as  to  *°^  inapectors. 
extent  or  boundary  of  claims,  use  of  water,  damage  by  licensees  to  others,  forfeiture 

*By  an  order  of  lOtli  June  following,  it  was  provided  that  this  duty  should  not  come  into 
effect  until  Ist  April,  1865. 
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of  licenses,  and  all  difficulties  and  matters  arising  under  the  act  or  offences  against 
any  of  its  provisions,  and  generally  his  decisions  were  to  be  final. 

2.  The  act  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person  in  a  mining  division  to  mine  for 
gold  either  for  himself  or  any  other  person,  except  under  a  crown  lands  or  a  private 
lands  license  ;  but  it  was  generously  provided  that  no  license  fee  should  be  exacted 
for  exploring  for  gold  until  the  precious  metal  was  discovered.  The  crown  lands 
license  was  issued  at  a  fee  of  $2  per  month,  and  authorised  the  holder  of  it  to  stake 
out  and  mine  one  claim  on  any  unsold  crown  lands  within  the  mining  division. 
The  private  lands  license  was  given  for  a  fee  of  $1  per  month,  and  authorised  the 
holder  to  mine  on  private  land  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  to  the  limit  or  extent 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  It  was  allowable,  however,  for  any  proprietor 
of  a  lot  to  take  out  a  license  for  each  miner  working  upon  his  land,  in  the  name  of 
such  miner.  To  entitle  himself  to  renewal  of  license  the  miner  was  required  to 
make  a  full  and  true  statement  upon  oath  of  the  labor  performed  and  the  gold 
obtained  by  him  during  the  term  of  his  expired  license. 

8.  The  dimensions  of  an  alluvial  claim  were,  if  on  a  river  or  large  creek,  20  feet 
front  by  50  feet  to  the  rear,  from  the  water's  edge  ;  if  on  a  small  creek,  40  feet 
front  by  50  feet  to  the  rear,  from  the  centre  of  the  stream  ;  if  in  a  gully,  60  feet 
along  the  guUy,  from  hill  to  hill ;  if  on  a  surface  or  hillside  digging,  60  feet  square ; 
and  if  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  such  size  and  position  as  the  inspector  might  determine. 
For  a  quartz  claim  a  person  might  take  100  feet  along  a  lead  by  100  feet  on  each 
side,  from  the  centre  of  the  lead  ;  but  companies  of  two  or  more  persons  might 
stake  out  and  work  additional  feet  along  the  lead  within  the  proportion  of  25  feet 
for  every  miner,  not  to  exceed  500  feet,  and  work  the  claim  jointly. 

4.  Claims  were  to  be  laid  out  as  far  as  possible  uniformly  in  rectangular  shapes, 
measurements  to  be  on  the  level,  and  all  claims  to  be  bounded  under  the  surface  by 
lines  vertical  to  the  horizon. 

5.  On  crown  lands  licensees  had  the  right  of  continued  occupation  of  a  claim 
subject  to  the  condition  of  continuous  working  and  without  intermission  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  week,  and  subject  also  to  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
act  and  the  regular  renewal  of  licenses  ;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  occupy  at  the 
same  time  more  than  one  claim  on  crown  lands. 

6.  The  discoverer  of  a  new  mine  was  entitled  to  a  license  free  of  fees  for 
twelve  months  for  one  claim  of  the  largest  area  ;  but  no  one  could  be  regarded  as  a 
discoverer  unless  the  place  was  at  least  three  miles  from  the  nearest  known  mine 
on  the  same  quartz  lead,  or  at  least  one  mile  at  right  angle  from  the  course  of  the 
lead,  and  if  in  alluvial  workings  at  least  two  miles  from  any  previously  discovered 
mine. 

7.  No  mill  or  other  machinery  for  crushing  or  reducing  ore  in  a  mining  division, 
other  than  hand  mills,  ^could  be  used  without  license,  issued  at  a  fee  of  $5  per 
month  ;  and  a  full  and  particular  statement  under  oath  was  required  to  be  made 
monthly  to  the  inspector  by  the  mill-owner,  giving  the  name  of  the  owner  of  each 
parcel  of  quartz  crushed,  its  weight  and  the  yield  in  weight  of  gold  from  each  parcel. 

This  Act  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  March  regulations  of  the  same 
year.  But  on  the  12th  of  April,  1865,  it  was  ordered  that  the  clause  requiring 
payment  of  one  dollar  per  ton  on  all  ores  extracted  from  lots  sold  as  mineral 
lands  should  no  longer  be  inserted  in  the  grants  of  such  lands ;  and  also  that 
in  letters  patent  for  lands  on  the  shores  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  the 
clause  reserving  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver  might  be  omitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  So  the  regulations  stood 
until  13th  July,  1866,  when  the  following  changes  were  made  in  respect  of 
all  minerals  and  ores  excepting  gold  and  silver  : 

1.  Each  regular  mining  tract  in  unsurveyed  territory  to  consist  of  blocks  of 
200  to  400  acres ;  the  tracts  to  be  surveyed  by  a  provincial  land  surveyor  and 
connected  with  some  known  point  in  previous  surveys  at  the  cost  of  the  applicant ; 
and  the  applicant  to  furnish  the  surveyor's  plan,  field  notes  and  descriptions,  and 
pay  the  price  of  one  dollar  per  acre  to  the  department  of  crown  lands  at  the  time 
of  making  application. 

2.  In  surveyed  townships  lots  that  present  indications  of  minerals  to  be  sold 
on  the  above  conditions,  but  at  not  less  than  $1  per  acre  in  any  township,  and  at  the 
same  price  as  other  lands  in  the  township  where  it  is  more  than  $1  an  acre. 
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3.  Mining  lands  in  surveyed  townships  to  be  sold  by  the  local  agents  for  cash,  ^  ^jj^^  ^  ^ 
bat  all  lands  in  unsurveyed  territory  to  be  sold  by  the  department.  sold. 

In  respect  of  gold  and  silver  the  regulations  provided  that  in  gold 
mining  divisions  the  department  should  discriminate  as  far  as  practicable  ^^"»^  '^^^^^ 
between  purchasers  for  actual  settlement  and  those  »for  mining  and  specula- 
tive purposes  ;  and  that  "  in  all  letters  patent  for  lands  the  clause  reserving 
all  mines  of  gold  and  silver  be  omitted." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  1868,  being  the  first  session  of  the 
legislature  of  Ontario  under  Confederation,  a  bill  was  introduced  and  put  8u?erm1i5°** 
through  its  several  stages  under  the  title  of  an  act  respecting  Gold  and  Silver  •ct  of  isas. 
Mines.     It  was  based  on  the  act  of   1864,  but,  in  consequence  of  recent 
discoveries  of  silver  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior,  its  provisions  were 
made  to  extend  to  silver  as  well  as  gold.     The  commissioner  of  crown  lands 
in  introducing  his  measure  stated  that  the  act  of  1864  had  imposed  a  fee  Theminert 
under  which  parties  were  allowed  to  work  gold  mines  instead  of  a  royalty,  royalty  system. 
bat  as  this  plan  was  proved  to  be  practically  a  failure  he  proposed  to  substi- 
tute a  miner's  license  and  royalty  instead  of  a  fee.     Among  the  new  or 
amended  provisions  of  the  act  were  the  following  : 

1.  That  on  payment  to  him  of  a  fee  of  $5  an  inspector  of  a  mining  division 

might  grant  to  the  party  applying  therefor  a  miner's  license  for  one  year,  with  the  Miner's  license. 
right  of  renewal  on  payment  of  the  same  fee,  and  authorising  the  holder  to  explore 
and  mine  for  gold  and  silver  one  staked  claim  on  any  unsold  or  unoccupied  crown 
l&nd  in  the  division. 

2.  That  for  alluvial  mines  a  claim  on  any  river,  creek,  gully  or  sidehill  should 

be  100  feet  square  ;  and  for  quartz  mines,  160  feet  along  a  lead  by  100  feet  3n  each  ^'e*  o'  claims, 
aide  measured  from  the  centre,  with  100  additional  feet  for  each  miner  of  a  company 
of  two  or  more  to  work  the  claim  jointly,  not  to  exceed  1,000  feet  altogether. 

3.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  private  lands  in  a  division  should  have  the  right 

to  mine  lor  gold  and  silver  on  their  own  lands,  subject  to  a  royalty  of  two  to  ten  Royalty. 

P^r  cent,  as  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  order  in  council,  and  that  payment  of  the 

**^e  royalty  t^hould  also  be  required  of  all  miners  working  claims  on  crown  lands  ; 

*^h  licensed  mill-owner  to  keep  back  and  pay  the  royalty  on  each  lot  or  parcel  of 

4Usrtz  as  crushed,  as  shown  by  his  books,  and  to  be  allowed  five  per  cent,  on  the 

'^^ount  paid  over  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  province  for  his  remuneration. 

The  measure  did  not  carry,  however,  without  severe  criticism.  It  was 
'^^clared  that  a  retrogade  line  of  policy  was  being  adopted,  that  several  of  the  SSLu^  ^'  ^* 
^^ovisions  imposed  substantial  fetters  on  transactions,  that  the  effect  of  the 
^^^^yalty  would  be  to  drive  miners  away,  and  that  such  a  policy  was  most 
^^wise  in  view  of  the  hopelessness  of  developing  our  mines  except  with 
^^reign  capital.  To  these  objections  the  government  replied  by  stating  that 
'Iriey  had  not  been  able  to  procure  sufficient  information  upon  which  to  frame  a 
-^^^rfect  or  final  measure;  that  this  one  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  until 
'^e  next  session  of  the  legislature,  when  a  more  matured  scheme  would  be 
^^iresented ;  but  that  they  were  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  royalties. 

During  the  recess  several  petitions  were  presented  to  the  government 
^Or  and  against  the  provisions  of  the  new  act,  and  in  the  following  session  a 
^ill  was  introduced  and  carried  which,  with  one  amendment,  has  remained  Mining  act  of 

#^  "fe^         .    .  1869 

^tie  mining  act  of  the  province  to  the  present  time.     Following  are  its  chief 

l^rovisions : 

L  All  royalties  reserved  by  any  patent,  and  all  taxes  or  duties  made  payable  All  royalties 
^pon  ores  or  minerals  taken  from  lands  granted  by  such  patents  are  repealed  and  't^^^d^^eST** 
abandoned,  and  lands,  ores  and  minerals  are  henceforth  free  from  every  royalty, 
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tax  and  duty  ;  and  all  reservations  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  any  patent  alreadj 
issued  are  made  void,  no  reservation  or  exception  of  any  minerals  to  be  hereafter 
inserted  in  any  patent  granting  lands  m  the  province  sold  as  mining  lands. 

2.  Any  person  may  explore  for  minersds  on  any  crown  lands  not  marked  or 
staked  out  and  occupied. 

8.  Crown  lands  supposed  to  contain  minerals  may  be  sold  as  mining  lands,  and 
to  be  known  as  '  mining  locations '  when  situate  in  unsurveyed  territory  or  in 
townships  surveyed  in  sections;  or  may  when  situate  within  a  mining  division  be 
occupied  and  work^  as  *  mining  claims/  nnder  miners'  licenses. 

4.  Mining  looafions  in  the  unsurveyed  territory  north  or  north-west  of 
Mattawan  river,  liJke  Nipistiing  and  French  river,  including  the  territory  bordering 
on  lakes  Huron  aim  Superior  and  the  river  St.  Mary,  must  be  rectangular  in  shape 
and  of  one  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.:  80  by  40  claims  containing  320 
acres,  or  40  chains  square  containing  160  acres,  or  40  by  20  chains  containing;  80 
acres  ;  and  in  townships  of  the  same  territory  surveyed  into  sections  each  location 
must  consist  of  a  half,  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  section  ;  but  iu  unsurveyed  lands 
outside  of  said  territory  the  extent  of  locations  is  as  may  be  delined  by  order  in 
council. 

5.  Mining  locations  in  unsurveyed  territory  must  be  surveyed  by  a  provincial 
land  surveyor  and  connected  with  some  known  point  at  the  cost  of  the  applicants, 
who  are  required  to  furnish  the  department  the  surveyor's  plan,  field  notes  and 
description,  with  their  application. 

6.  The  price  of  all  crown  lands  sold  as  mining  locations  in  the  northern 
territory  was  9 1  per  acre  until  1886,  when  by  amendment  of  the  act  it  was  raised 
to  $2  per  acre. 

7.  The  patents  for  all  crown  lands  sold  as  mining  lands  reserve  all  pine  trees 
on  such  lands,  and  any  person  holding  a  license  to  cut  timber  on  such  Lands  may 
cut  and  remove  the  pine  ;  but  the  patentees  may  cut  and  use  a<*  many  trees  as  maj 
be  necessary  for  building,  fencing,  fuelling  and  mining  purposes,  and  all  trees 
required  to  be  removed  in  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  act  refer  to  mining  divisions,  and  are 
based  on  tbose  of  the  acts  of  1864  and  1868,  but  with  the  sections  which 
provide  for  the  leasing  of  gold  and  silver  mills  and  the  payment  of  royalties 
omitted.  The  clauses  relating  to  alluvial  claims  are  also  omitted,  and  the 
dimensions  of  a  claim  are  extended  to  200  feet  along  the  vein  by  100  feet  on 
each  side  of  it,  measured  from  the  centre,  but  with  the  same  limitations  as  in 
the  act  of  1868  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  persons  working  a  claim  jointly. 
The  rules  as  to  laying  out  claims  continue  as  in  the  act  of  1868,  bat  the 
section  defining  the  bounds  of  a  claim  under  the  surface  are  amended  by  an 
additional  clause.  The  act  of  1868  provided  that  "the  ground  included  in 
every  claim  shall  be  deemed  to  be  bounded  under  the  surface  by  lines  vertical 
to  the  horizon;''  to  which  the  act  of  1869  adds  the  exception  "that  every 
mining  claim  shall  include  and  shall  authorise  the  licensee  to  work  every  dip) 
spur  and  angle  of  the  vein  or  lode  laterally  to  the  depth  to  which  the  same 
can  be  worked,  with  all  the  earth  and  minerals  therein."  The  effect  of  this 
qualifying  clause,  however,  is  not  very  clear. 

The  general  scheme  of  this  measure,  as  explained  by  the  commissioner 
of  crown  lands  on  the  second  reading,  was  to  encourage  practical  miners  by 
opening  to  them  a  promising  mineral  district  under  the  leasing  or  licensing 
system  ;  and  also  to  encourage  capitalists  by  enabling  them  to  get  possession 
of  large  blocks  by  purchase.  As  originally  drawn,  the  bill  fixed  the  area  of  a 
mining  location  at  320  acres,  but  the  views  of  members  were  met  by  fixu^ 
the  minimum  at  80  acres  for  the  accommodation  of  explorers  and  practical 
miners.  Several  leading  members  urged  that  miners  should  be  allo^w 
to  take  up  40  acres.     No  provision  was  made  for  the  working  of  locations 
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r  the  reason,  as  stated  by  the  commissioner,  that  experience  had  shown 

em  to  be  ineffectual.     Neither  was  any  limit  placed  on  the  number  of  SiX^**'" 

litions  one  person  might  purchase,  because  a  former  regulation  limiting 

individual  purchase  to  400  acres  had  failed  of  its  object.     It  had  been 

aded  by  persons  taking  up  other  lots  in  the  name  of  their  friends.     Frauds 

this  kind,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  prevented  by  statutory  enactment, 

d  it  was  idle  to  cumber  the  statute  book  with  provisions  which  were  sure 

be  evaded.     It  was  only  in  the  case  of  mining  claims — small  blocks  of  200 

it  square — that  provision  was  made  to  limit  individual  holdings  and  to 

pose  working  conditions.     Only  the  discoverer  of  a  mine  is  entitled  to 

0  claims,  and  the  claim  of  any  licensee  is  forfeited  upon  its  remaining 
iworked  a  specified  time.     No  regulations  have  been  made  under  the  act. 

QUBBEC. 

The  mining  act  of  the  province  of  Quebec  consists  of  161  'articles'  or 
^tions,  and  is  similar  in  its  leading  provisions  to  the  French  mining  act  of  ^t.  °^ 

10.     Following  is  a  summary  of  the  act : 

1.  In  letters   patent  for  lands  granted  for  agricultural  purposes  the  reserve 

mining  rights  to  the  crown  is  assumed  and  these  rights  are  a  property  separate  Mining  rights 
m  the   soil,  constituting  a  public  property  independent  from  that  of  the  soil  r^"^**  *® 
ich  is  above  it,  unless   the   proprietor  of   the   soil  has   acquired   it   from   the     ®^'®^"^* 
•wn  as  a  mining  location  or  otherwise. 

2.  Any  person  who  obtained  a  lot  of  public  land  for  agricultural  purposes  pre- 

•us  to  July  24,  1880,  who  discovers  a  mine  upon  it,  may  purchase  the  mining  Private  owner 
hts  reserved  by  the  government  by  paying  in  cash  to  the  commissioner  over  and  the^reserred 
)ve  the  price  already  paid  enough  to  make  up  32  per  acre  if  for  gold  or  silver,  rights. 

1  $1  per  acre  if  for  copper,  iron,  lead  or  other  baser  metal ;  and  in  the  case  of  land 
d  for  agriculutral  purposes  without  reservation  by  the  government,  the  owner 
.0  discovers  gold  or  silver  upon  it  may  work  the  same  without  license  by  paying 
the  commissioner,  over  and  above  the  price  already  paid,  enough  to  make  up 

ot&l  of  $2  per  acre.     If  on  lands  granted  for  agricultural  purposes  sinct)  March  9,  Phosphate  of 

78,  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  discovered,  the  owner  if  he  wish  to  work  the  [j^^JJe 

ne  must  pay  to  the  commissioner  enough  to  make  up  a  sum  of  $2  per  acre ;  metals. 

d  in  the  case  of  discovery  of  any  of  the  base  metals  ho  may  acquire  the  same 

;ht  upon  payment  of  enough  to  make  up  $1  per  acre.     If  on  lands  purchased 

•  the  purpose  of  mining  for  base  metals  the  owner  discovers  a  mine  of  gold  or 

Per,  he  may  work  such    mine   upon  payment   to   the  commissioner   over  and 

ove  the  price  already  paid  enough  to  make  up  a  sum  of  $2  per  acre  ;  and  the 

ne  rule  applies  in  case  of  a  discovery  of  phosphate  of  lime  upon  lots  sold  since 

irch  9,  1878.     But  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  has  power  to  increase  the 

ice  per  acre  of  lands  found  to  contain  minerals,   beyond  the  foregoing  specified 

ices. 

3.  The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  claim  at  any  time  the  royalty  due  to 

9  crown   upon   any   land  sold  or  otherwise  alienated  ;  and,  unless   the  rate  is  Boyalties. 
lerwise  established  by  title  from  the  crown,  it  shall  be  2^  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
lount  of  gold   or  silver  and  fifty  cents  on  each  ton  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  its 
v  state. 

4.  The  lieutenant-governor  may  by  order  in  council  erect  any  portion  of  the 

evince  which  he  may  think  proper  into  a  mining  division,  and  enlarge,  diminish  ^ong°^  ^^' 
abolish  it  aa  he  sees  fit. 

5.  All  lands  supposed  to  contain  minerals  or  ores  in  the  province   may  be 
quired  from  the  commissioner  by  sale  and  patent  as  a  mining  location,  or  be  occu-     .  . 

^  and  worked  as  a  mining  claim  under  a  license.  Mining  rights  under  the  soil  Jfonawid 
longing  to  the  crown  may  be  acquired  from  the  commissioner  by  sale  or  lease,  mining  claims, 
by  hcense  or  permit  of  occupation,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  who  has  a 
iferential  right  to  purchase  of  the  mining  rights  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
etor  of  the  soil  refusing  or  neglecting  to  work  the  mines,  any  miner  may  acquire 
!  rights  after  putting  the  proprietor  in  default  and  paying  upon  mutual  agree- 
nt  or  the  award  of  arbitrators  all  the  damages  and  losses  which  he  may  cause  in 
ling  under  the  soil.     The  price  of  the  sale,  the  amount  of  the  lease  and  the  fee 
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for  the  leasing  or  royalty  and  all  other  conditions  are  fixed  by  the  lieutenant-gove 
in  council,  as  well  as  the  form  or  extent  of  the  underground  mining  locati 
Under  a  written  permission  to  that  effect  from  the  Commissioner  any  person 
prospect  for  minerals  or  ores  upon  public  lands  not  already  occupied  as  mr 
claims  or  otherwise  ;  but  the  person  obtaining  such  a  permission  is  require< 
accompany  his  application  with  a  fee  of  $2,  to  give  an  exact  description  of  the 
required,  and  to  furnish  sufficient  security  for  losses  or  damages  which  he  ; 
cause  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  in  makine  searches  ;  and  he  is  required  to  mak 
report  of  his  operations  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  his  permissiot 

6.  No  sales  of  mining  locations  containing  an  area  of  more  than  400  acres 
Extent  of  mining  be  maie  to  the  same  person,  excepting  that  upon  sufficient  proof  of  his  capital  i 
ocat  ons.            resources  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council   may  grant  a  location  not  to  exc( 

800  acres.  .  Mining  locations  are  divided  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  first  o 
taining  400  acres  52  chains  in  width,  those  of  the  second  200   acres   26  chains 
width,  and  those  ot  the  third  100  acres  13   chains  in  width.        In   unsurvej 
Surveys.  territory  the  locations  are  required  to  be  surveyed  by  a  provincial  land  sorve; 

acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  department  of  crown  lands,  and  must  be  c* 
nected  with  some  known  point  in  previous  surveys,  and  such  surveys  are  requii 
to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  applicants  and  the  plan  and  field-notes  furnisbed 
the  department  along  with  the  application  to  purchase. 

7.  Purchasers  are  required  to  pay  cash  fur  locations  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  » 
Proof  of  exist-  if  for  the  working  of  gold,  silver  or  phosphate  mines,  and  $1  per  acre  if  forthe  mini 
^.^*f*®u>*i°f ™^*  o^  baser  metals  ;  but  no  lands  are  so  sold  unless  there  be  real  indications  of  t 

presence  of  minerals,  proof  of  which  must  be  shown  by  specimens  found  upon 
in  the  lands  and  affidavits  of  competent  and  credible  persons  establishing  that  t 
specimens  came  therefrom.  All  trees  of  pine  or  spruce  twelve  inches  and  upwai 
Pine  and  spruce  in  diameter  on  lands  sold  as  mining  locations  are  reserved  to  the  crown,  but  t 
owners  of  locations  have  the  right  to  take  for  their  own  use  such  trees  as  tl 
may  require  for  their  operations.  The  patent  for  a  location  sold  as  either  g( 
or  silver  mining  land  is  granted  only  after  proof  has  been  given  to  the  satisfacti 
of  the  commissioner  that  mining  has  been  commenced  in  good  faith,  under  been 
and  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $200  has  been  expended  by  the  purchaser  of  the  lo 
tion  ;  and  if  such  mining  works  have  not  been  commenced  and  ^00  expend 
after  two  consecutive  years,  the  land  may  be  confiscated  by  the  commissioner  a 
again  sold  to  any  other  person.  In  a  mining  division  every  miner  is  re<juired 
obtain  from  the  inspector  a  license,  at  a  fee  of  $2  for  every  three  months. 

8.  All  officers  of  mining  divisions  are  under  the  genei^  control  of  the  comm 
sioner,  including  inspectors  and  policemen,  and  every  inspector  or  other  officer  w 
receives  public  moneys  is  accountable  to  the  commissioner  therefor. 

9.  Licenses  to  work  mines  are  granted  by  the  inspector  of  each  mining  di 
sion,  and  the  inspector  is  bound  to  keep  a  register  of  licensees  and  a  descripti 
of  mining  claims  taken,  which  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  upon  paymc 
of  a  fee  of  twenty  cents.  In  the  case  of  mines  beyond  the  limits  oi  mining  di 
sions  the  commissioner  may  grant  licenses  at  his  discretion. 

10.  The  inspector  or  other  officer  of  a  mining  division  may  at  any  time  ea 
upon  private  or  public  lands  that  are  being  mined  and  examine  the  works  \i^ 
them,  requiring  from  the  proprietors  or  employes  all  the  facilities  and  assistai 
necessary  for  the  purpose ;  but  no  inspector  can  either  directly  or  indirectly  take  t 
share  in  the  working  of  mines  in  the  division  for  which  he  has  been  appointed  wi 
out  rendering  himself  liable  to  dismissal  from  office  and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $4 

11.  Every  person,  firm  or  company  is  prohibited  from  mining  for  gold 
silver  in  a  mining  division,  either  upon  private  or  public  lands,  without  havi 
previously  obtained  a  license  for  himself  (firm  or  company)  and  for  and  in  t 
name  of  every  person  employed  and  working  on  the  property  in  any  way  whateve 
but  in  the  case  of  mining  locations  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  crown  tJ 
persons  working  them  are  required  to  take  out  only  one  license  for  every  mine,  at  i 
for  every  three  months  ;  and  any  person  who  contravenes  these  provisions  is  liabi 
to  a  penalty. 

12.  Licenses  to  mine  for  gold  and  silver  are  of  three  descriptions,  viz.  *  0 

Private  lands'  gold  or  silver  license,  granted  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  P^ 

tions  of  licenses,  month  for  each  miner  ;  (2)  Public  lands'  gold  or  silver  license,  granted  upon  ^J 

ment  of  a  fee  of  $2  per  month  for  each  miner  ;  and  (3)  Licenses  for  the  workinj 
of  mining  locations,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2  for  every  three  months.  Bu 
the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  require  the  payment  of  the  royalty  ii 
lieu  of  fees. 
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13.  In  the  case  of  mines  on  private   lands  the  owner  may  take  out  a  license 
and  mine  on  his  own  land  as  a  preferred  right,  providing  that  he  has  not  divested 

himself  of  liis   raining   rights   in   favor  of  a  third  party ;    otherwise   any   person  nines  on  pri- 
holding  a  private  lands'  gold  or  silver  license  may  apply  to  the  owner  of  the  land  vate  landn. 
by  petition,  representing  that  he  is  ready  to  pay  damages  arising  from   mining 
operations  to  be  assessed  by  mutual  agreement ;    and   should  the  owner  decline  to 
ava'l  himself  of  the  right  to  mine  the  property,  or  refuse  to  come  t<^)  a  mutual 
understanding  with  the  petitioner,  the  matter  can  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

14.  The  holder  of  a  license  to  mine  for  gold  or  silver  upon  public  lands  has  Public  lands' 
a  right  to  take  out  one  claim  in  a  mining  division,  (»r  upon  unoccupied  public  lands,  license. 

by  staking  and  working  the  claim. 

15.  The  size  of  a  claim  for  alluvial  mines  on  a  river  is  40  feet  front  by  80 
feet  deep,  from  the  water's  edge  ;    cm  a  small  stream,  60  feet  front  by  100  feet 

deep,  from  the  centre  of  the  stream  ;  in  a  gully,  100  feet  along  the  gully  and  from  ^'ze»  o'  i!i"^"^^ 
hill  to  hill  ;  on  a  plain  surface  or  hill-side,   100  feet  square  ;  and  for  working  the  Jiaim^** 
bed  of  a  river,  such  size  and  position  as  the  inspector  may  determine.     For  quartz 
mines  the  size  of  a  claim  for  one  person  is  150  feet  along  a  lead  by  25  feet  on  each 
wde,  measuring  from   the   centre  ;    and  for  companies  of  two  or  more  persons, 
50  feet  additional  in  length  for  every  additional  miner,   not  to  exceed  700  feet, 
and  they  may  work  the  claim  jointly.     Claims  are  laid  out  as  far  as  possible  in 
•juadrilateral  and  rectangular  shapes,   measurements  are  horizontal,  and  the  land  £f^®if!P""^ 
included  in  each  claim  is  deemed  to  be  bounded  under  the  surface  by  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon. 

16.  Every  licensee,  after  staking  out  a  claim  upon  private  or  public  lands  or 
acquiring   a   mining  location,    is   bound   to   give   a  written   notice  to  the  mining  Notice  of 
inspector  within  thirty  days,  indicating  where  the  claim  is  situated,  giving  a  com-  J**J^ •*^'*^'^ 
plete  description  of  it,   and  showing  how  and  when  it  was  staked  out;    and  no,  the  inspector, 
person  can  occupy  at  the  same  time  more  than  one  claim  on  crown  lands  except  in 

the  cases  of  claims  rendered  temj»orarily  unworkable.     The  discoverer  of  a  new 

mine  is  entitled  to  a  free  license  for  twelve  months  for  one  claim  of  the  largest 

area ;  but  no  person  is  considered  a  discoverer  of  a  new  mine  unless  the  place  of  ^^s^^  o'  ^"- 

diacovery  if  upon  a   known  lead  is  at  least  three  miles  from  the  nearest  known 

mine  on  the  same  lead,  or  one  mile  at  right  angles  from  the  course  of  such  lead. 

Every  person  holding  a  license  is  bound  upon  renewing  it  to  n:  ake  to  the  inspector  License  holder 

<>f  the  division  a  full  and  true  statement  under  oath  of  the  work  performed  and  ^^^atio^"^ 

the  gold  or  silver  obtained  by  him  during  the  term  of  the  expiring  license. 

17.  The  sale  or  exchange  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles 

of  any  mine  in  operation  is  prohibited  unless  a  license  therefor  has  been  obtained  Liquor  licenses 
from  the  inspector  of  the  division  ;  and  the  inspector  alone  may  refuse  or  grant '"  m^nlnfir  divi- 
8Uch  licenses,  or  cancel  them,  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  of  a  mine. 

Various  other  provisions  of  the  act  refer  to  mill-owners,  the  mining  and 
crushing  of  ores,  penalties  for  contraventions  of  the  act,  regulations  respecting  other  provi- 
Diining,  powers  and  offices  of  mining  inspectors,  etc.     The  commissioner  of  ^*°°** 
crown    lands   is   authorised   to    procure   geological     explorations   or  other  Oeoio^cai 
searches  of  the  country  in  order  to  ascertain  what  lands  contain  ores  or  and  surve^' 
Valuable  deposits,  and  to  make  surveys  of  the  limits  of  mining  locations.  SivUionsf 
He  may  also  reserve  from  sale  for  colonisation  purposes  lands  in  which  the 
existence  of  mines  which  may  be  worked  has  been  established,  and  may  umdaby  pubH? 
offer  them  for  sale  from  time  to  time  by  public  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  *"^'**°"* 
v2  per  acre,  and  the  entire  price  is  payable  in  cash. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

The  law  of  Nova  Scotia  relating  to  mines  and  minerals  was  consolidated 
ui  1884,  but  has  since  been'amended  in  some  particulars  ;  it  consists  of  138 
sections.  The  regulations  of  mines  are  also  statutory,  and  follow  very  closely  [jJ{]J[fn^^  '**"' 
the  British  regulations  of  1872.  The  administration  of  the  law  and  regula- 
tions is  entrusted  to  a  commissioner  of  mines,  whose  office  hours  extend  from 
10  in  the  forenoon  to  4  in  the  afternoon  (but  closing  at  1  p.m.  Saturday)^  and 
all  applications  made  at  other  times  than  within  those  hours  are  void.     The 
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commissioner  is  also  assisted  by  a  deputy  and  an  inspector, — the  latter  being 
required  to  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  competent,  scientific  practical  min- 
ing engineer,  whose  duty  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the  various  mines  belonging 
to  or  under  lease  from  the  crown  and  report  on  their  working,  means  pro- 
vided for  their  safety,  payment  of  rents  and  royalties,  etc. 

As  regards  gold  and  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  act  provides  : 

1.  Upon  the  discovery  of  such  metals  or  ores  in  any  locality,  the  governor  in 
council  may  declare  the  locality  to  be  a  gold  district,  fixing  its  limits;  and  the 
commissioner  is  required  to  keep  in  his  office  bouks  of  record  for  all  difitricts  or 
places  in  which  applications  for  leases  aud  prospecting  lice  uses  are  entered,  together 
with  plans  of  districts  on  which  all  areas  applied  for  are  designated  by  numbers. 

2.  Quartz  mines  are  laid  off"  in  rectangular  areas  of  150  feet  lengthwise  of  the 
general  course  of  the  strata  by  260  feet  across,  each  area  bounded  by  lines  vertical 
with  the  horizon  ;  and  alluvial  mines  which  may  be  under  lease  are  required  to  be 
laid  out  on  the  same  plan  when  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  subject  to  the  same 
rents  and  royalties  as  quartz  mines. 

3.  Applications  for  leases  of  areas  are  made  to  the  deputy  commissioners  of 
Leases  of  areas,    the  districts,  or  to  the  commissioner  where  there  are  no  deputies,  each  of  which 

must  define  in  writing  the  area  or  areas  applied  for  and  be  accompanied  by  a  pay- 
ment of  S2  for  each  area  ;  and  where  a  lease  is  granted  on  private  land  the  lessee 
is  required  before  making  entry  to  obtain  permission  from  the  owner,  either  by 
terms  mutually  agreed  upon  or  by  arbitration  between  the  parties. 

4.  All  leases  are  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  but  the  owner  may  surrender 
Term  of  a  lease,  at  any  time  by  notice  ;  or  they  may  be  forfeited  on  failure  to  comply  with  the 

stipulations. 

5.  Each  lessee  is  required  to  put  on  every  area  comprised  in  the  premises 
covered  by  his  lease  the  equivalent  of  forty  days'  labor  each  year  ;  or  three-fourths 
of  the  days*  labor  per  area  in  the  first  year  if  the  number  of  areas  held  be  ten  or 
more   but  less  than  twenty  in  the  same  district ;  or  one-half  if  holding  twenty  or- 
more   but  less  than  thirty  ;  or  one-fourth  if  holding  thirty  or  more.     The  total  o^ 
mining  areas  held  in  a  district  by  one  person  cannot  exceed  one  hundred,  and  the= 
law  is  held  to  be  complied  with  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  expends  on  one  or  n)ore=i 
areas  an  amount  of  labor  equal  to  what  is  required  to  be  performed  on  the  whole 
and  in  the  event  of  a  lessee  failing  to  expend  the  whole  of  the  labor  so  require<-» 
he  is  permitted  to  retain  areas  proportioned  to  the  labor  bestowed,  but  the  area-« 
so  retained  must  be  as  far  as  possible  in  a  compact  block.     When  the  stated  labi^«- 
has   been  employed  on  the  premises  for  a  period  of  ten  years  the  lease  is  nci_ 
liable  to  forfeiture  for  non-compliance  with  this  requirement  during  the  remaiud^s 
of  the  term. 

6.  Any  person  occupying  and  staking  oflf  areas  (not  exceeding  100)  outside  ^ 
a  proclaimed  gold  district  is  entitled  to  a  license  or  lease  in  preference  to  any  o^h^- 
applicant,  and  is  allowed  one   week  thereafter  for  making  his   application,   a 
twenty-four  hours  additional  time  for  every  fifteen  miles  distance  of  the  prope 
from  the  office  of  the  commissioner. 

7.  The  commissioner  may  issue  prospecting  -licenses  to  search  for  gold 
silver  on  territory  not  exceeding  one  hundred  areas,  to  remain  in  force  for  a  peri 
not  exceeding  six  months,  at  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  area  up  to  ten,  and  of  twent 
five  cents  for  every  area  in  addition  ;  but  before  the  license  is  issued  the  appli 
must  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties  to  recompense  the  owner  of  the   soil— 
the  event  of  entry  being  made   on  private  lands  for  damages  done,  to  make  reti 
at  the  expiration  of  the  license  and  to  pay  the  royalties.     Such  license  may 
renewed  for  a  second  period  of  six  months  upon  payment  of  half  the  fees  requi^ 
at  the  previous  application,  and  within  the  period  of  his  license  the  party 
select  areas  for  lease  ;  but  the  licensee  or  lessee  cannot  enter  upon  any  buildh 
garden,  orchard  or  growing  crops  on  the  premises  except  with  the  consent  of 
occupier  or  by  license  from  the  governor  in  council. 

8.  On  all  leases  of  gold  and  j?old  and  silver  mines  and  prospecting  license  ^^  t 
search  for  gold  and  silver  a  royalty  of  two  per  cent,  is  exacted  upon  the  g^^rtW) 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  mined. 

Licenses  to  mill  owners  are  issued  under  terms  similar  to  the  pro visi  0/25 
of  the  Canada  Gold  Mining  act  of  1864  and  of  the  Ontario  act  of  iS68^ 
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excepting  that  in  the  caae  of  ores  the  product  of  a  "free"  mine'^  the  royalty 

is  paid  to  the  owners  instead  of  to  the  government.      Provisions  are  also  Forfeiture. 

made  for  the  forfeiture  of  gold  and  silver  areas,  and  against  unlawful  entry 

upon  crown  or  private  land  for  mining  purposes. 

Of  mines  other  than  gold  and  silver  the  act  provides  :  other  minerab. 

1.  The  commissioner  may  grant  for  one  year  licenses  to  search  upon  any  lands  ^ 
not  already  applied  for  and  to  dig  and  explore  for  such  minerals,  upon  a  bond  with  March, 
sufficient  sureties  bein^  given  that  in  the  event  of  entry  being  made  on  private 

lands  recompense  for  damages  will  be  made  ;  such  license  to  cover  any  single  tract 
of  ground  not  exceeding  five  square  miles  in  extent ;  the  application  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  fee  of  $20,  and  the  land  to  be  surveyed  at  the  cost  of  the  applicant ; 
and  the  license  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  period  of  one  year.  The  commis- 
sioner may  also  issue  licenses  to  search  for  second  rights  over  the  same  area  to  the  ' 
number  of  not  more  than  one  for  each  square  mile  in  the  tract. 

2.  The  holder  of  a  license  may  At  any  time  before  its  expiration  select  from  license  to  work 
the  tract  an  area  of  one.  square  mile   for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  and  •"  "•*• 
minerals  therein,  and  make  application  to  the  commissioner  for  a  license  to  work 

the  same,  accompanied  with  a  fee  of  $50  ;  and  upon  the  survey  being  made  at  his 
cost  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  license  to  work  the  property. 

3.  A  license  to  work  is  made  for  a  term  of  two  years,  which  may  be  extended  CoDditione  o( 
one  year  upon  payment  of  an  additional  $26,  and  the  holder  is  required  to  com-  procuring  a  lete* 
mence  effective  operations  and  carry  them  on  in  good  faith  to  the  end  of  the  term  ; 

vid  upon  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  license  the  holder  becomes  entitled 
to  a  lease  of  the  premises  on  or  before  the  termination  of  his  license. 

4.  Leases  are  made  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  and  are  renewable  for  a  period  Term  of  aleaee. 
to  extend  not  more  than  eighty  years  from  the  original  date ;  and  in  case  it  is  shown 

that,  by  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  mineral  or  other  causes,  an  area  of  one  square 
naile  is  insufficient  to  make  a  profitable  mine  the  governor  in  council  may  by 
special  order  grant  a  lease  for  a  second  area  of  one  square  mile. 

5.  The  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  every  mine  is  required  to  make  (quarterly  Retume  to  be 
returns  to  the  commissioner  of  the  quantity  of  mineral  taken  out,  together  with  °"^,^^^* 
'ts  probable  use  and  destination,  and  the  amount  of  royalty  accrued  upon  it  ;  and 

^Iso  returns  specifying  the  number  of  }>ersons  employed  in  the  mine  below  and 
^bove  ground,  the  different  classes  so  employed,  and  the  cost  and  description  of  all 
^ork"*  carried  on  during  the  quarter,  such  returns  to  be  swoni  to  by  the  agent  or 
iiUknager  and  one  or  more  principal  persons  employed  at  the  mine. 

6.  The  royalties  payable  on  ores  and  minerals  are  as  follows  :    Coal,  9.7  cents 
l>er  ton  of  2,240  lb.  ;  copper,  4  cents  per  unit,  that  is,  upon  every  one  per  cent. 

^^pper  in  each  ton  of  2,352  lb.   of  copper  ore  sold  or  smelted  ;  lead,  2  cents  per  Rovalties  on  or«« 
Unit  in  each  ton  of  2,352  lb.  of  lead  ore  sold  or  smelted  ;  iron,  6  cents  on  every  *^^  mineral*. 
^n  of  2,240  lb.  of  ore  sold  or  smelted  ;  and  on  tin  and  precious  stones,  5  per  cent. 
On  their  value. 

BBITISH     COLUMBIA. 

The  laws  of  British  Columbia  relating  to  gold  and  other  minerals  except- 
tng  coal  were  consolidated  and  amended  in  1884,  and  they  were  again  amended 
in  some  particulars  in  1886,  1887  and  1888.     The  act  is  didided  into  eleven  The  mining  act 

'^  of  1884. 

parts,  relating  to  the  following  classes  of  subjects,  viz  :  (1)  Powers  of  gold 
commissioners  and  county  court  jurisdiction  in  mining  cases  and  appeals ;  (2) 
tree  miners  and  their  privileges ;  (3)  registration  of  claims  and  free  miner's 
f^eneral  rights  ;  (4)  nature  and  size  of  claims  ;  (5)  bed  rock  flumes  ;  (6\ 
flrainage  of  mines ;  (7)  mining  partnerships  and  limited  liability ;  (8)  adminis. 
tration  of  the  mining  property  of  deceased  miners  ;  (9)  leases  ;  (10)  ditches ; 


•  The  words  **  free  mine"  refer  to  only  one  trifling  matter.  Some  years  ago,  in  order  t** 
encourage  the  putting  up  of  quartz  mills,  it  was  provided  that  any  person  erecting  a  crusher 
in  a  locality  less  than  ten  miles  from  any  other  efficient  crusher  snoulc^  be  entitled  to  a  lease 
•of  not  less  than  ten  mining  areas  free  from  royalty  for  21  years.  Under  that  provision  a  few 
crufthers  were  erected  upon  conditions  whicn  entitled  the  owners  to  the  free  areas.  The 
provision  was  repealed  in  the  revision  of  the  statute  in  1884,  but  the  reference  to  free  minec 
nad  to  be  left  in  order  to  provide  for  the  few  areas  that  had  been  already  acquired. 
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and  (11)  penal  and  miscellaneous  clauses.     A  summary  of  the  more  important 
of  these  parts  is  given  below  : 

1.  A  gold  commissioner  may  sit  as  a  judge  in  a  mining  court  and  hear  and 
Powen  of  gold  decide  all  cases  coming  before  him,  such  as  granting  leave  of  absence  to  discovered 
commUiionerii.    ^f  ^g^  claims  ;  laying  over  claims  during  scarcity  of  water  ;  granting  a  miner  or 

company  absence  for  one  year  from  a  claim  upon  proving  to  the  commissioner  that 
work  in  cash,  labor  or  machinery  to  the  v<ilue  of  $1,000  has  been  put  on  the  claim 
without  a  reasonable  return  in  muierals  ;  and  affording  protection  against  dangerous 
works  ;  and  in  all  miuing  disputes  the  judge  is  required  when  practicable  to  decide 
the  question  at  issue  up  ^n  the  ground  in  dispute.  Every,  county  court  may  ext*rcise 
within  its  limits  all  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mining  court ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
in  any  mining  cause  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  province. 

2.  Every  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  hold  a  claim,  and  may 
Free  miner'M  <ibtain  a  free  miner's  certificate  for  one  or  three  years  upon  payment  therefor  of  9^ 
oeruflcAte.  ^  year,  issued  by  the  gold  commissioner  or  mining  recorder.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  his  certificate  a  free  miner  has  the  right  to  enter  and  mine  upon  any  waste 
lands  of  the  crown  not  lawfully  occupied  by  any  other  person  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
entering  upon  lands  already  occupied  for  other  than  mining  purposec,  full  compen- 
sation is  required  to  be  made  to  the  occupant  or  owner  for  any  loss  or  damages  he 
may  sustain.  But  no  one  can  be  recognised  as  having  any  right  or  interest  in  a 
claim,  or  in  case  of  disputed  ownership,  unless  he  is  at  the  time  of  the  dispute 
arising  a  free  miner  ;  neither  is  any  person  entitled  to  recover  wages  for  labor  per- 
formed as  a  miner  in  any  claim  unless  he  has  had  a  free  miner's  certificate  at  the 
time  of  perfonning  such  labor,  every  person  engaged  in  mining  for  minerals  other 
than  coal  being  required  to  take  out  a  free  miner's  certificate. 

3.  Every  mining  claim  located  by  a  free  miner  must  be  recorded  with  the  gold 
Miaing  claims  to  commissioner  or  mining  recorder  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  within  three 
be  recorded.        dhys  after  the  location  thereof,  if  within  ten  miles  of  the  office — an  additional  day 

being  allowed  for  every  additional  ten  miles.  But  in  the  case  of  auriferous  land  bo 
situated  that  there  is  no  gold  commissioner  or  mining  recorder  in  the  locality,  it  is 
lawful  for  the  miners  to  hold  meetings  and  by  two-thirds  vote  make  rules  consistent 
with  the  act  for  their  good  government,  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  issue 
free  miner's  certificates  and  enter  records  of  the  mining  property.  The  title  to 
claims  is  recognised  according  to  priority  of  their  registration,  subject  to  the  validity 
of  the  record,  and  transfers  of  claims  to  be  enforceable  must  be  in  writing.  The 
books  of  record  are  required  to  be  open  to  public  inspection  free  of  charge,  during 
reasonable  hours,  and  certified  extracts  from  them  are  receivable  in  any  court  as 
evidence.  A  free  miner  mav  hold  at  the  same  time  any  number  of  claims  acfjuired 
by  purchase,  but  only  two  claims  by  pre-emption  in  the  same  locality,  subject  to 
the  laws  as  to  record  and  occupation,  and  he  may  sell,  mortgage  or  dispose  of  the 
same  ;  he  is  also  entitled  in  addition  to  hold  one  pre-emption  claim  on  each  hill, 
creek,  ravine  or  bench.  Saving  as  to  claims  held  in  fee  simple,  the  interest  of  & 
free  miner  in  his  claim  is  deemed  to  be  a  chattel  interest,  equivalent  to  a  lease, 
renewable,  but  subject  to  conditions  of  forfeiture.  He  is  entitled  exclusively  to  all 
the  proceeds  realised  from  the  claim,  provided  that  it  is  faithfully  and  not  colorably 
worked,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  eptry  upon  it  except  as  authority  may  be 
given  by  the  gold  commissioner  to  adjacent  claim-holders  for  the  working  of  their 
own  claims  upon  such  terms  as  to  him  may  seem  reasonable.  A.  claim  is  deemed 
to  be  abandoned  and  open  to  the  occupation  of  any  free  miner  when  it  has  remained 
un worked  for  seventy- two  hours  by  the  registered  holder,  unles^^  sickness  or  other 
reasonable  cause  can  be  shown,  and  every  forfeiture  is  absolute. 

4.  The  size  of  mineral  claims,  by  which  is  meant  claims  containing  any  mineral 
SUeof  mineral  except  coil,  in  lodes  or  veins  or  rock  in  place,  is  1,500  feet  long  by  600  feet  wide, 
claims,  and  right  measured  horizontally  and   marked  by  three  posts  along  the  centre  line.     The 

o  ow  ve  08.  jjQj^jgpg  ()£  gQch  claims  have  the  exclusive  right  of  the  surface  included  within  the 
lines  of  their  locations,  and  all  the  veins,  lodes  and  ledges  throughout  their  entire 
depth  the  top  or  apex  of  which  lies  inside  the  surface  lines  extended  downward 
vertically,  although  they  may  so  far  depart  from  a  perpendicular  in  their  course 
downward  as  to  extend  outside  the  vertical  side-lmes  of  the  surface  locations  ;  but 
the  right  of  possession  to  the  outside  parts  of  veins  is  confined  to  such  portions  as 
lie  between  the  vertical  planes  drawn  rlownwards  through  the  end-lmes  of  the 
locations  so  continued  in  their  own  direction  that  the  planes  will  intersect  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  veins — saving  that  the  owner  of  a  vein  which  extends  down- 
ward beyond  the  vertical  lines  of  his  claim  cannot  enter  upon  the  surface  of  another's 
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daioL  Where  two  or  more  veins  cross  each  other  priority  of  title  governs  as  to  ore 
ur  mineral  w  thin  the  space  of  intersection,  ri;;ht  of  way  being  allowed  the  holder 
of  subsequent  locati  n  for  convenient  working  of  h's  mine  through  the  space  of 
interaection  ;  and  where  two  or  more  veins  unite  the  oldest  or  prior  location  takes 
the  vein  below  the  poiut  of  union,  including  all  the  space  of  intersection. 

5.  No  free  miner  or  com[>any  is  entitled  to  hold,  directly  or  in  the  name  of  any 
other  perdon,  more  than  one  claim  on  the  same  lode  or  vein  except  by  purchase,  Crown  jfrantt, 
b  t  may  by  pre-emption  hold  a  claim  in  each  separate  ledge,  lode  or  vein.  The 
holder  of  a  minetal  claim  muy  obtain  a  crown  grant  therefor  by  filing  in  the  land 
office  of  the  district  an  application  showing  under  oath  that  a  vein  or  lode  has  been 
foand  or  exists  within  the  limits  of  the  claim  of  which  the  applicant  is  in  undisturbed 
poesession,  together  with  a  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  claim  made  by  a  surveyor 
icting  under  instructions  from  the  commisRionur  of  lands  and  works,  posting  a 
copy  of  the  plat  and  notice  of  application  for  a  grant  on  the  land  embraced  in  the  plat 
previous  to  filing  the  application,  and  tiling  in  the  district  land  otiice  an  affidavit  of 
at  least  two  persons  that  the  notice  has  been  duly  posted,  together  with  a  copy  of 
^he  notice.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  government  agent  of  the  district  to  cause  to 
be  published  at  the  cost  of  the  applicant  a  notice  of  the  application  for  sixty  days 
in  the  official  gazette  and  in  any  newspaper  in  the  district,  and  post  the  notice  in 
his  office  ;  and  if  the  applicant  file  with  the  agent  a  certificate  of  the  gold  commis- 
sioner of  the  district  that  a  sum  of  9500  has  been  expended  in  money  or  labor  upon 
the  claim,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixty  days  an  affidavit  showing  that  the  plat  and 
notice  have  been  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim,  and  no  adverse  claim 
M  tiled,  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  grant  from  the  crown.  The  grant  is  deemed  to 
transfer  the  right  to  all  minerals  excepting  coal  in  the  land  ;  but  the  land  is  sub-  • 
ject  to  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  unless  the  owner  can  show  to  the 
latia'action  of  the  gold  commissioner  of  the  district  that  the  sum  of  $200  has  been 
upended  thereon  in  labor  or  improvements  in  any  year,  in  which  o^ase  the  tax  is 
not  levied  for  such  year. 

The  other  pio visions  of  this  act  relate  chiefly  to  alluvial  mining  and 
niining  partnerships. 

DOMINION  OK  CANADA. 

No  measure  dealing  specially  with  mining  or  mineral  lands  has  been 
^Qacted  by  the  parliament  of  Canada ;  but  by  sections  47  and  48  of  the  The  Douiinio^ 
dominion  Lands  act  it  is  declared  that  lands  containing  minerals  are  to  be  mioinK 
^'sposed  of  in  such  manner  and  terms  as  are  provided  under  regulations  made 
^y  the  govemor  in  council,   saving  that  no  grant  from  the  crown  can  be 
"^^med  to  convey  gold  or  silver  in  the  lands  unless  they  are  expressly  conveyed 
'^    the  grant.     The  regulations  at  present  in  force  were  adopted  October  5> 
^87,  and  relate  to  all  minerals  of  economic  value  except  coal.     The  following 
'^^^marj  refers  to  such  of  them  as  are  applicable  to  Ontario  : 

^      1.  Any  person  may  explore  vacant  lands  not  reserved  for  other  purposes  for  Lands  which 
rS^Vjierals,  but  no  location  can  be  granted  until  actual  discovery  has  been  made  of  in*yb«  locittd, 
^^  vein,  lode  or  deposit  of  mineral  within  the  limits  claimed. 

2.  Except  for  iron  and  petroleum,  the  extent  of  a  location  on  veins  or  ledges  Extent  of 
K/  '^^'^  ***  place  cannot  exceed  1,500  feet  in  length  by  600  in  breadth,  the  surface  location". 
^^"nndariea  to  be  four  straight  lines,  and  the  boundaries  beneath  the  surface  to  be 

^^«  vertical  planes  in  which  its  surface  boundaries  lie. 
m  3.  Any  person  having  discovered  a  mineral  deposit  may  obtain  a  mining  How  mininir 

'-^^jation  therefor  by  staking  or  marking  off  the  ground  according  to  the  regulations,  !f**\|®°.*  "^i' 
'^'•^d  within  sixty  days  filing  with  the  land  agent  in  the  district  a  declaration  under 
^^^^th,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  and  describing  the  locality 
^^d  dimensions  of  the  location,  and  paying  to  the  agent  an  entry  fee  of  $5.     The 
^^J^nt's  receipt  authorises  the  claimant  to  take  possession  of  and  work  the  location, 
^Mbject  to  renewal  upon  payment  of  the  same  fee  from  year  to  year  for  the  term  of 
^Te  years,  provided  that  during  each  year  he  shall  expend  at  least  $100  in  actual 
^inin;  operations  on   the  location  and  furnish    the   agent  a  full   statement  of 
*uch  expenditure  under  oath,   corroborated   by   two   reliable   and   disinterested 
witnesses. 


'Conditions  of 
purchase. 


Survey  of 
locations. 


4.  Any  time  before  the  expiry  of  five  years  the  claimant  may  purchase  th^ 
location,  upon  proof  that  he  has  expended  not  less  than  9500  in  actual  miiun^ 
operations  ;  the  price  for  a  location  to  be  $5  per  acre,  cash. 

5.  In  addition  U)  payment  of  the  price  of  the  location  the  claimant  is  required 
to  deposit  with  the  agent  $50  <is  payment  to  the  government  for  survey  of  his 
location,  when,  upon  receipt  of  the  plans  and  field  notes  and  approval  then  of  hy 
the  surveyor-general,  the  patent  shall  issue  ;  or  the  claimant*  himself  may  procure 
a  survey  by  a  duly  commissioned  surveyor  if  on  account  of  its  remoteness  the 
location  cannot  be  surveyed  by  the  government  for  $50,  in  which  case  the  patent 
shall  issue  upon  receipt  of  the  plans  and  field  notes  and  the  claimant  is  entitled  to 
return  of  his  deposit.  But  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  conditions  of 
occupation  dui-ing  the  period  of  five  years,  the  right  of  the  claimant  shall  la^se  and 
the  location  shall  revert  to  the  crown. 

6.  Whore  the  same  location  is  claimed  by  two  or  more  persons  the  right  to 
Disputed  claims,  acquire  it  depends  on  priority  of  discovery  ;  but  a  person  making  a  subsequent  and. 

independent  discovery,  and  complying  with  the  other  conditions  prescribed  in  iik^ 
regulations,  takes  precedence  of  the  first  discoverer  if  the  latter  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  ;  and  not  more  than  one  location  can  be  granted  to  any  indi.  - 
vidual  upon  the  same  lode  or  vein. 

7.  Where  land  is  used  for  milling  purposes,  or  for  other  purposes  incidental  t:  ^> 
mining  operations,  it  may  be  applied  for  and  patented  in  the  same  way  as  a  mining  ^ 
location  ;  but  it  cannot  exceed  five  acres  in  extent  and  must  be  paid  for  at  the8aa.~».e 
rate  as  a  mining  location. 

8.  The  minister  of  the  interior  may  grant  a  location  for  mining  petroleum 
iron  not  exceeding  160  acres,  being  a  square  bounded  by  due  north  and  south 
east  and  west  lines  ;  but  in  the  event  of  other  minerals  being  found  upon  tl 
property  the  claimant's  right  becomes  restricted  to  the  area  for  other  minerals, 
the  rept  of  the  location  reverts  to  the  crown. 

9.  In  a  case  where  two  or  more  persons  apply  for  any  mining  location,  neiUfe^  -^r 
of  whom  is  the  ori<{inal  discoverer,  th;^  minister  of  the  interior,  if  he  sees  fit  to  dispc^— '*6 
of  the  location,  will  either  invite  iheir  competitive  tenders  or  put  it  up  to  pub~^Bic 
auction  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

10.  An  assignment  of  the  right  to  purchase  a  location   is  perm'ssible  u] 
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compliance  with  certain  requiiements,  and  payment  to  the  land  agent  of  a  reg^ 
tration  fee  of  $2. 

11.  The  superintendent  of  mines  is  authorised  to  hear  and  determine  all  dispu 
in  regard  to  raining  property  within  his  district,  subject  4.0  appeal  by  either  of 
parties  to  the  comuiissioner  of  Dominion  lands. 

12.  The  minister  of  the  interior  may  establish  mining  districts  and  declare  ths —  eir 
boundaries,  and,  when  from  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
from  other  information  ho  has  reason  to  beli  ve  that  there  are  mineral  deiM>8i 
economic  \alue  in  such  districts,  he  may  direct  locations  to  be  laid  out  and  may 
them  for  cash,  either  privately  to  applicants  who  in  his  opinion  ar<*  able  and  int 
in  good  faith  to  work  the  locations,  or  by  public  auction  and  tender.     The  mini 
may  also  grant  to  any  person  holding  and  actively  developing  a  location  a  seo 
one  of  e<iual  area,  providing  it  is  shown  that  the  vein  or  lode  being  developed 
probably  extend  outside  of  either  of  the  vertical  plnnes  forming  the  side  boundarie- 
the  first  location  before  it  has  reached  a  depth  »t  which  it  cannot  be  profitably  min^    '^• 

18.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  quarrie-<  for  stone  on  vacant  lands  may  d*:::::^*^ 
under  the  regulations,  either  by  purchase  of  the  land  or  by  payment  of  a  roy^LMlij 
not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  the  product. 

14.  The  minister   is  empowered   by  the  regulations   to  summarily  order       ^^^y 
mining  wurks  to  be  so  carried  on  as  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  public,  or  ii*-  '^^' 
fere  with  any  public  work  or  highway,  or  any  mining  property;  and  he  may  owcr^er 
any  abandoned  works  to  be  either  filled  up  or  guarded  at  the  cost  of  the  parties  "^ho 
may  have  constructed  the  same.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  regulations,  provision  is  made  by  sections  28-3'  1-  of 
chapter  168,  R.  S.  C.  188G,  for  the  prevention  of  malicious  injury  to  ihLdob, 
whether  by  setting  fire  to  the  premises,  filling  up  or  otherwise  damagii^  a 
mine  or  well,  or  pulling  down  or  obstructing  any  machinery  or  works  of  « 
mine ;  the  person  so  offending  being  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  terms  not  exceeding  seven  to  fourteen  years  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  oflTence. 
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UNITED     STATES. 

The  object  of  the  earliest  congressional  legislation  on  public  mineral 
lands  in  the  United  States  wan  to  secure  a  revenue  therefrom,  and  to  this  Early  leguiatio* 
md,  as  appears  by  Copp's  United  States  Mineral  L^inds,  the  system  of  leasing 
the  lead  and  copptir  mines  was  adopted  in  1807.    This  system  was  pronounced 
I  failure  after  atrial  of  forty  years,  and  in  1846  the  mines  wore  offered  for 
nle,  with  a  preference  right  in   those  who  had  leases  or  were  in  occupation. 
Since  1866  the  object  of  the  legislation  has  been  to  prevent  the  disposal  of 
mineral  lands  to  states  and  railroads,  or  in  large  quantities  to  individuals. 
Exploration  for  minerals  is  encouraged,  and   no  efforts  are  used  to  compel 
miners  to  expend  money  for  securing  government  title.     '*  The  mining  law 
•f  May  10,  1872,"  says  Copp,  "is  essentially  the  poor  man's  law,  and  has  The  poor  man  k. 
t>een  the  source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  country,  and  indirectly  of  vast 
value  to  the  government.'' 

By  a  congress  ordinance  of  1785  one-third  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead 
ind  copper  mines  was  reserved  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  congress  JJrv'JU    "' 
oight  thereafter  direct,  which  ordinance  continued  in  force  until  1789. 

By  an  act  of  1807  the  leasing  of  lead  mines  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ive  years  was  authorised,  and  this  system  was  continued  until  1846.  ^^  J^Si^"*^ 
xearly  all  the  pre-emption  acts  prior  to  1841  minerals  were  reserved,  but  the 
i^t  of  that  year  excluded  from  its  operation  all  lands  on  which  were  situated 
a^ny  known  salines  or  mines.  The  acts  of  1846  and  1847  authorised  the  sale 
>f  mineral  lands  in  several  of  the  states  and  territories,  thus  acknowledging 
^e  failure  of  the  lease  system.  In  the  acts  relating  to  California  special  care 
acems  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  mineral  lands  by 
>«ttlers,  and  the  Donation  act  of  Oregon  excluded  such  lands  from  its 
operation. 

In  the  earlier  grants  to  aid  railways,  minerals  are  not  mentioned  in  terms, 
'^ut  a  general  clause  was  inserted  excepting  all  lands  reserved  for  any  purpose  Grant*  of  laude. 
^y  act  of  congress.  The  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  which  donated  nearly 
^00,000,000  acres  to  railroad  corporations,  gave  the  coal  and  iron  lands  within 
beir  limits,  but  excepted  other  mineral  lands  from  the  grants,  and  in  this 
^fxn  such  lands  are  still  excluded  from  railroad  grants  in  the  mining  states 
^d  territories. 

Digging  for  minerals  on  the  public  domain  prior  to  the  act  of  1866  was 
trespiss,  entitling  the  government  to  damages,  and  was  such  a  waste  as  ^^^ expior«t!o«. 
>Uld  be  restrained  by  injunction.  But  by  this  act  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
tiited  States  were  thrown  open  to  exploration  and  occupation,  and  it  is  no 
Hger  a  trespass  to  dig  ore  or  engage  in  raining  operations  on  the  public 
^main. 

The  act  of  1846  authorised  the  sale  of  mineral  lands  in  Illinois,  Arkansas, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  but  still  excepted  the  lead  mines  from  pre-emption.  The  rewrved'exoe  t 
!^rved  mineral  lands  of  Missouri  had  been  offered  for  sale  a  short  time  ^"  8p«ci»^  c^aeB^ 
^fore,  and  those  of  Michigan  in  the  following  year.  In  1850  mineral  lands 
'^  Michigan  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  as  agricultural  lands,  subject 
^  the  same  minimum  rights  of  pre-emption.  In  the  states  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
L«,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  there  is  an  express  direction  by  the 


law  that  all  lands  shall  be  sold  as  agricultnral  lands,  but  the  general  provisioi] 
is  that  "  in  all  cases  lands  valuable  for  minerals  shall  bo  reserved  from  sale, 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  directed  by  law." 
^iLct  of  i8d«.  The  act  of  1866  provided  as  follows  : 

1.  Mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain,  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  declared 
^lo'^mi"eral*'*  ^^  ^®  ^^®®  *^"^  Open  to  exploration  by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  thoa© 
Undsofthc  ¥rho  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  subject  to  regulations  px  e- 
public  domain,     scribed  by  law,  and  to  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district. 

2.  Whenever  any  person  claims  a  vein  or  lode  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place 
Piling:  a  claim,     bearing  gold,  silver,  ciimabar  or  copper,  having  previously  occupied  and  improved 

•  the  same  accor<iin^  to  the  local  customs  or  rules,  and  h>iving  expended  in  actual 
labor  and  improvements  upon  it  an  amount  of  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  in  regard 
to  whose  possession  there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  he  m%y  file  in  the 
local  land  office  a  diagram  of  the  tract  and  become  entitled  to  enter  the  tract  and 
receive  a  patent  therefor,  together  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  or  lode,  with 
its  dips,  angles  and  variations,  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter  the  land  adjoin- 
ing, which  land  adjoining  shall  be  sold  subject  to  this  condition. 

3.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  diagram  and  posting  a  copy  in  a  conspicuous  placa  on 
tk>QditloD8  of  the  claim,  with  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent,  the  register  of  the  land 
patent*"*^           office  shall  publish  a  notice  thereof  in  a  newspaper  and  post  a  notice  in  his  office  for 

ninety  days,  after  which  if  no  adverse  claim  is  filed  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
surveyor-general,  on  af)plication  of  the  party,,  to  survey  and  make  a  plat  of  the 
premises,  and  upon  payment  of  85  ati  acre  with  cost  of  survey,  etc.,  and  evidence 
that  the  diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted  on  the  claim  for  ninety  days,  the 
register  shall  transmit  to  the  general  land  office  the  plat,  survey  and  descriptioD, 
when  a  patent  shall  issue.  But  the  plat,  survey  and  description  shall  in  no  ca^e 
cover  more  than  one  vein  or  lode. 

4.  No  location  shall  exceed  200  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  for  each  locatioot 
^w  of  locations,  with  one  additional  claim  for  discovery  to  the  discoverer  of  the  lode,  with  the  right 

to  follow  the  vein  to  any  depth  and  with  a  reasonable  quantity  of  surface  for  con- 
venient working  of  the  same  ;  but  no  person  may  make  more  than  one  location  o^ 
the  same  lode,  and  not  more  than  3,000  feet  may  be  taken  in  one  claim  by  Asy 
association  of  persons. 

Sections  5  to   11   made  various  provisions  as  to  rights  acquired  with 
claims,  and  as  to  reserved  mineral  lands  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes. 

^he  Actof  i87«.      '    '^^^  mining  laws  at  present  in  operation  are  based  on  the  act  of  IS 72, 

revised  and  consolidated  in  the  following  year.     Following  is  a  summary  ^^ 

their  provisions  : 

^*^»e»J. '*"<*•  1.  Lands  valuable   for^minerals  are  reserved  from  sale,  except  as  otherijriae 

reaerf    .  expressly  directed  by  law. 

2    AH  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  are  declared 

Open  to  explor-    to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purchase,  and  the  lands  in  which  they  aw 

chaw'bv*  P"''     found  to  occupition  and  purchase  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  others  who 

citiaeiw*.  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  Ia^^j 

i>nd  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several  mining  districts  so  far  ai 

these  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A  mining  claim  on  a  vein  or  lode  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place  bearing 
Hxteut  of  mining  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper  or  other  valuable  deposits,  whether  located 
oHodea"  ^*'"*    ^y  ^"^  ^^  more  pers<»ns,  may  not  exceed  a  length  of  1,500  feet  along  the  vein  bja 

breadth  ranging  from  25  to  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the 
surface,  the  end  lines  to  be  parallel  to  each  other  ;  but  no  location  of  a  mining 
claim  can  be  made  until  the  discovery  of  the  vein  or  lode  within  its  limits.* 

4.  Proof   of   citizenship  in  the  case  of  an  individual  may  consist  of  hi«  own 
Proof  of  citisen-  ^^davit  ;  in  the  case  of  an  association  of  persons  unincorporated,  of  the  affidavit  of 

•ihlp.  their  authorised  agent ;  and  in  the  cise  of  a  corporation  organised  under  the  Ih^tsoi 

of  the  United  States ,  by  a  certified  copy  of  their  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation 


*  The  re^rulations  made  under  the  act  state  that  the  object  of  this  provision  "  is  evidently 
to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  presumed  mineral  ground  for  speculative  purposef  to  |^ 
exclusion  of  bona  fide  prospectors,  before  sufficient  work  has  been  done  to  detemune  whether 
a  vein  or  lode  really  exists. " 
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5.  So  long  as  they  comply  with  the  laws  and  rexulations  locators  have  exclusive 

Tifiht  of  possession  of  all  the  surface  included  within  the  lines  of  their  locations,  Locatora' right 
and  of  all  veins,  lodes  and  ledges  throughout  their  entire  depth,  the  top  or  apex  of  J^^JJJjft*"  *"* 
which  lies  inside  of  such  surface  lines  extended  downward  vertically,  although  such 
?eins  may  so  far  depart  from  a  perpendicular  in  their  course  downward  as  to  extend 
outside  the  vertical  side-linea  of  the  surface  locations,  provided  that  right  of  posses- 
si' n  to  the  outside  parts  of  veins  are  confined  to  such  portions  as  lie  between  vertical 
planes  drawn  downward  through  tl^  e?i6^-lines  of  the  locations  so  continued  in  their 
own  direction  that  the  planes  will  intersect  the  exterior  parts  of  the  veins  ;  but  the 
locator  or  possessor  <»f  such  a  vein  or  lode  has  no  right  of  entry  upon  the  surface  of 
a  claim  owned  or  possessed  by  another. 

6.  Where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  development  of  a  vein  or  for  discovery  of  mines, 

the  owners  have  the  right  of  poss^ession  of  all  veins  within  3,000  feet  from  the  face  Right*  of  ownen 
of  the  tunnel  on  the  line  thereof,  not  previously  known  to  exist,  to  the  same  extent  o'*"""®^'- 
as  if  discovered  from  the  Bui*face  ;  and  locations  <  u  the  line  of  a  tunnel  of  veins  not 
appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other  parlies  after  commencement  of  the  tunnel, 
are  invalid  ;  but  failure  to  prosecute  work  on  the  tunnel  for  six  months  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  abandonment  of  the  right  to  all  undiscovered  veins  on  the  lino  of 
the  tunnel. 

7.  The  miners  of  each  district  may  make  rules  and  regulations  not  in  conflict 

with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  or  territory  in  which  the  district  Rw»i»*ion» 
is  situated,  governing  location,  manner  of  recording,  and  amount  of  work  necessary 
to  hold  a  mining  claim,  subject  to  specified  requirements,  viz  :  the  location  to  be 
distinctly  marked  on  the  ground,  all  records  of  claims  to  contain  names  of  locators, 
date  of  location  and  description  to  identify  the  claim. 

8.  In  prcKieeding  to  obtain  a  patent  for  land  claimed  and  located  for  valuable 

deposits  any  party  who  has  complied   with  the  terms  of  the  act  may  file  in  the  How  patents  fot 

proper  land  office  application  for  a  patent  under  oath  showing  compliance,  with  a  ]^"JbtLnSl' 

plat  and  field-notes  of  the  claim  showing  its   boundaries,  post  a  copy  of  the  plat 

and  notice  of  application  c>n  the  land  previous  to  filing  the  application,  file  an 

affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons  that  the  notice  has  been  duly  posted  and  file  a  copy 

of  the  notice  in  the  land  office  ;  and  the  register  is  thereupon  required  to  publish 

^anoiiceofthe  applicati"n  for  sixty  days.     The  claimant  is  also  to  file  with  the 

register  a  certificate  of  the  United  States  surveyor-general  that  $500  worth  of  labor 

has  been  expended  on  imi)rovement8  made  on  the  claim,   that  the  plat  is  correct, 

etc. ,  and  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  he  is  to  file  an  affidavit  that  copies  of  the  plat 

and  notice  have  been  posted  during  the  period  of  publication  ;  when,  if  no  adverse 

claim  has  been  filed,  it  is   o  be  assumed  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  patent 

upon  payment  of  $6  per  acre. 

9.  The  next  section  deals  with  the  ctwe  of  an  adverse  claim,  and  provides  that  Proceedings  to 
the  claim  must  be  filed  on  the  oath  of  the  person  making  it,  and  that  proceedings  Jj  iSveiie'^ 
to  determine  the  question  of  right  must  bo  taken  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  claim, 
within  thirty  days  «f  filing  the  claim. 

10.  The  description  of  vein  or  lode  claims  upon  surveyed  lands  must  designate  Description  of 
the  location  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  but  need  c2!im^' 

not  conform  therewith  ;  but  vhere  a  patent  is  issued  upon  unsurveyed  lands  the  . 
surveys  when  made  must  be  adjusted  to  the  boundaries  of  the  patented  claim, 
without  interfering  with  or  changing  the  location. 

11.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16  and  17  deal  with  claims,  under  former  laws,   and  with  Other  claims, 
placer  claims,  the  Litter  of  which  are  limited  to  an  area  of  160  acres,  but  may  be 
sub-divided  into  areas  of  10  acres. 

18.  The  expenses  of  the  survey  of  vein  or  lodo  claims  and  the  survey  and 
sub-division  of  placer  claims  into  smaller  quantities  than  ICO  acres,  together  with  Surveys, 
the  cost  of  publication  of  notices,  must  be  paid  by  the  applicants  ;  but  they  are  at 
liberty  to  employ  any  United  States  deputy  surveyor  to  make  the  survey.  The 
surveyor-general  has  power  to  fix  the  maximum  charges  for  survey,  as  well  as  the 
newspaper  rates  for  pub'ication  of  notices  ;  an'l  a  sworn  statement  of  all  charges 

and  fees  is  required  to  be  tiled  by  the  applicant  with  the  register,  to  be  transmitted 
with  all  other  papers  in  the  case  for  the  information  of  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office. 

19.  Where  two  or  more  veins  intersect   or  cross  each  other   priority  of  title 

governs,  the  prior  location  being  entitled  to  all  ore  or  mineral  contained  within  the  Title  in  cross  or 
space  of  intersection,  but  with  right  of  way  to  the  subsequent  location  through  the  "°*^"  ^**"*- 
space  of  intersection  for  the  purpose   of  convenient   working  of   the  mine  :  and 
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where  two  or  more  veins  unite  the  oldest  or  prior  location  takes  the  vein  below  the 
point  of  union,  including  all  the  space  of  intersection. 

20.  Where  non-mineral  land  not  contiguous  t<>  a  ve'n  is  used  by  the  propr'etor 
of  the  vein  for  mining  or  milling  purposes  it  may  be  included  in  the  application  for 
the  vein  and  patented  therewith,  but  so  as  not  to  ex6eed  five  acres,  at  ^5  per  acre. 

21.  The  president  is  authorised  to  establish  adxlitional  land  districts  and  appoint 
the  necessary  officers  under  exii^ting  laws,  whenever  this  is  deemed  necessary  for  the 
public  convenience.  ff 

The  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  the  mineral  lands  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which  are  declared  free  and  open  to  exploration 
and  purchase  according  to  legal  sub-divisions  ;  and  such  lands  are  required  to 
be  offered  for  public  sale  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  minimum  price  and 
under  the  same  rights  of  pre-emption  as  other  public  lands. ^ 

COLORADO. 

In  Colorado  the  length  of  a  lode  claim  cannot  exceed  1,500  foet  along 
the  vein,  and  in  four  counties  specified  the  width  cannot  exceed  75  feet,  nor 
in  other  counties  150  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ;  but  eaqh  county  may 
at  a  general  election  determine  upon  a  width  not  exceeding  300  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  vein  or  lode.  The  discoverer  is  required  to  record 
his  claim  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  discovery ;  but  before  filing  the  location 
certificate  he  must  locate  the  claim  by  sinking  a  discovery  shaft  upon  the  lode 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet,  post  a  notice  of  the  discovery  upon  the 
claim  and  mark  its  boundaries  ;  and  no  location  certificate  may  claim  more 
than  one  location.  The  location  is  construed  to  include  all  lodes  and  ledges 
throughout  their  entire  depth  whose  top  or  apex  lies  inside  the  surface  lines 
extended  downward  vertically,  with  such  parts  as  dip  beyond  the  side  lines  of 
the  claim,  but  not  such  parts  as  extend  beyond  the  side  lines  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  dip  of  the  lode  ;  and  every  miner  has  the  right  of  way 
across  £tll  other  locations  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  quartz  from  his  claim. 

DAKOTA. 

In  Dakota  the  length  of  a  lode  claim  may  not  exceed  1,500  feet  and 
the  width  is  fixed  at  150  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  vein  ;  but  each 
county  may  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast  at  a  general  election  determine  the 
width,  ranging  from  25  to  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  vein. 
The  discoverer  of  a  claim  must  record  his  claim  in  the  office  of  the  register  of 
deeds  of  the  county  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery,  but  before 
filing  the  location  certificate *he  must  locate  the  claim  by  sinking  a  discovery 
shaft  sufficient  to  show  a  well  defined  mineral  vein  or  lode,  post  a  notice  of 
discovery  on  the  claim  and  mark  its  surface  boundaries.  The  provisions 
respecting  the  right  to  follow  a  vein  are  the  same  as  in  Colorado,  and  no 
location  certificate  can  claim  more  than  one  location,  whether  made  by  one  or 
several  locators.  Any  person  who  performs  labor  upon  a  mine,  at  the  request 
of  the  owners  of  the  property  or  their  agents,  or  who  furnishes  material  or 
apparatus  therefor,  acquires  a  lien  upon  the  property  to  secure  payment  of  his 
claim. 


*  An  act  of  1876  also  excludes  from  the  operation  of  the  mining  law  lands  in  the  states  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  declares  that  all  lands  in  these  states  shall  be  subject  to  dijsposal 
as  agricultural  lands. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  property  in  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and  all  mines  of  other  metals 
or  minerals  which  are  known  to  contain  gold  and  silver  in  any  proportion  was 
vested  in  the  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan  by  a  statute  of  1846,  but  this  and  all ver  mines. 
right  is  not  enforceable  against  any  citizen  of  the  state  in  whom  the  fee  of 
the  soil  containing  any  such  minerals  is  fully  vested  by  purchase  from  or 
under  the  state  or  general  government.  All  primary  school  lands  and  lands 
located  by  the  state  for  internal  improvement  purposes,  known  to  contain 
mbes  or  minerals,  were  by  the  same  act  reserved  from  sale  pending  such 
Illations  as  the  legislature  might  prescribe,  and  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  in  Jirv©?fTOSaMJJl 
lieu  of  all  other  state  taxes  was  authorised  to  be  imposed  and  collected  upon 
the  product  of  all  mines  in  the  state  excepting  iron  ores,  the  tax  upon  which 
was  limited  to  two  per  cent.  By  a  subsequent  act  of  the  same  year  the  state 
land  office  was  authorised  to  lease  the  lands  reserved  as  above  in  quantities 
not  less  than  40  acres,  for  a  period  not  exceedincr  three  years,  but  before  they  7'^^  **'  ^^1 
coold  be  leased  upon  private  application  they  had  first  to  be  exposed  to  lease 
^^  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  lands  so  leased  were  subject  to 
^  rate  of  not  less  than  four  per  cent,  upon  the  average  yield  and  value  of  all 
minerals  taken  from  the  lands,  and  such  further  annual  rent  in  advance  as 
the  commissioner  was  able  to  obtain  for  them ;  but  the  lands  leased  under 
tbose  provisions  were  not  subject  to  any  other  taxes.  By  an  act  of  1863  all 
swamp  and  primary  school  lands  in  the  upper  peninsula  withheld  from  market 
as  mineral  lands,  except  such  sections  as  the  governor  may  select  and  reserve, 
are  open  for  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  other  lands  of  the  same  class  in  the  The  law  changmi' 

'  to  sales  of  lands 

Kate.  But  before  these  lands  are  offered  for  sale  the  governor  may  cause  an  in '«« simple, 
examination  to  be  made  of  them  by  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose,  whose 
'ioty  it  is  to  appraise  each  tract,  and  upon  receiving  their  report  the  governor 
and  state  treasurer  fix  a  minimum  price  at  which  each  tract  may  be  sold, 
^hereupon  the  commissioner  of  the  land  office  offers  the  land  at  public  sale. 
Every  corporation  or  association  engaged  in  mining  is  required  to  pay  a  tax 
oJ  seventy-five  cents  on  each  ton  of  copper  and  one  cent  on  each  ton  of  iron 
ore  annually  in  lieu  of  all  other  state  taxes  except  taxes  on  capital  stock.  An  TaxatioD, 
*ct  of  1877  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  mineral 
statistics  for  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  an  annual  report  setting  forth 
^Ji  detail  the  mineral  statistics  of  the  year,  and  the  progress  and  development 
ofits  mining  industries.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  make  such  geological  surveys  Mini njf statistic* 
*8  are  needed  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  to  observe  and  record 
^y  maps  and  plans  especial  facts  which  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of 
fining  and  exploration,  and  to  make  a  collection  of  typical  suites  of  speci- 
mens to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  board  of  education  for  distribu- 
^on  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state.  All  corporations  or 
individuals  engaged  in  mining  are  required  to  make  such  reports  under  oath 
^  to  product  and  other  matters  as  the  commissioner  may  ask  for,  and  it  is 
hig  duty  to  report  such  information  for  each  corporation  or  individual  to  the 
editor-general  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  specific  taxes  against  each 
owner  or  owners  of  a  mining  property. 
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MONTANA. 

In  Montana  the  person  who  discovers  a  mininsf  claim  on  a  vein  or  lode 
^^^  *^^P^  required  within  twenty  days  to  make  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  ( 
the  county  a  written  statement  on  oath  describing  the  claim  as  provided  b 
the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  entitle  hihi  to  so  record  he  must  ha^ 
discovered  a  vein  or  crevice  of  quartz  or  ore  with  at  least  one  well- define 
wall.  The  extent  6f  a  claim  is  the  same  as  is  provided  in  the  United  Stab 
Irtw. 
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NEVADA. 


In  Nevada  all  timber  and  mountainous  lands  granted  by  the  Unite 
States  to  the  state  are  sold  with  a  reservation  of  the  minerals;  and  whenevc 
any  minerals  may  be  discovered  on  such  lands  after  they  have  been  sold  an 
patented  the  state  has  the  right  to  convey  mining  ^claims  thereon  in  the  sam 
manner  and  of  the  same  amount  in  any  one  claim  as  is  the  law  and  practi( 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  right  of  way  over  such  timber  and  grazic 
lands,  being  reserved,  is  granted  to  the  purchaser  of  any  mining  claim. 

NEW     TOBK. 

In  New  York  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  all  mines  of  other  meta 
discovered  upon  lands  owned  by  aliens  and  all  mines  owned  by  citizens  tl 
ore  of  which  upon  an  average  contains  less  than  two  equal  third  parts 
value  of  copper,  tin,  iron  and  lead  or  any  of  those  metals,  are  the  proper 
of  the  people  of  the  state  in  their  right  of  sovereignty ;  as  also  are  all  min 
and  minerals  discovered  on  the  public  lands.  All  mines  other  than  of  go 
and  silver  discovered  on  any  lands  owned  by  a  citizen  the  ore  of  which  cc 
tains  on  an  average  two  equal  third  parts  or  more  in  value  of  copper,  ti 
iron  and  lead,  or  any  of  those  metals,  belong  to  the  ownei  of  the  lar 
Every  person  making  a  discovery  of  a  mine  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  state 
exempted  from  paying  to  the  state  any  part  of  the  ore,  produce  or  profit 
the  mine  for  twenty-one  years,  bat  no  person  discovering  such  a  mine  is  p* 
mitted  to  work  it  until  he  gives  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  describii 
particularly  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  mine ;  and  after  the  ezpirati< 
of  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  the  discoverer  or  his  legal  representative 
shall  be  preferred  in  any  contract  for  the  working  of  the  mine.  No  perso 
can  enter  on  or  break  up  the  land  of  any  other  person  without  his  consent! 
writing,  nor  upon  any  public  land  without  the  consent  of  the  commissione 
of  the  land  office  ;  but  in  case  a  person  discovers  a  mine  and  forms  a  corpora 
tion  to  work  it,  if  consent  cannot  be  obtained  by  agreement,  or  by  reason  o 
legal  disability  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  proceedings  may  be  taken  by  th< 
<;ompany  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  when  the  court  may  appoint 
three  comissioners  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  fix  the  damages  and  report  t( 
the  court  all  information  in  the  matter  as  directed,  when  in  the  discretion  ol 
the  court  an  order  may  be  made  either  denying  the  petition  or  granting  it- 
in  the  latter  case  determining  the  quantity  of  land  necessary  for  workioj 
the  mine,  the  damages  to  the  property  by  taking  possession  of  it,  and  th< 
annual  rent  or  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  occupant  so  long  a 
the  use  of  it  may  continue.  Thereupon  the  company  in  whose  favor  th 
order  is  made,  upon  payment  of  damages  and  entering  into  an  agreement,  i 
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be  approv^ed  by  the  court,  to  pay  the  annual  rent,  have  the  right  to  enter 
upon  and  use  the  land  set  apart  by  the  order,  so  long  as  they  or  their 
a^igaees  work  the  mine  and  pay  the  annual  compensation.  But  the  New- 
York  statute  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  as  no  such  mines  as  those  referred  to 
«xi8t  in  the  state. 

O  R  K  G  O  N  . 

In  Oregon  any  person  or  company  of  persons  establishing  a  claim  on  a 
quartz  lead  for  the  purpose  of  mining  it  are  allowed  to  hold  the  land  or  vein,  siw  ut  claim, 
with  all  its  dips,  spurs  and  angles,  for  the  distance  of   1,500  feet  in  length 
and  300  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  lead  or  vein.     Any  person  may 
hold  one  claim  by  location  upon  each  lead  or  vein,  and  as  many  by  purchase 
as  the  local  laws  of  the  miners  in  the  district  where  the  claims  are  located  Second  claim 
may  allow  ;  and  the  discoverer  of  a  new  lead  or  vein  not  previously  located  discoverer, 
apon  may  be  allowed  one  additional  claim  for  his  discovery.     Every  person 
after  establishing  a  claim  or  claims  is  required  to  do  $50  of  work  on  every 
claim  each  year,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA. 

In  South  Carolina  royalty  is  collected  by  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the 
state,  authorised  by  the  state  law,  from  persons  or  companies  who  mine  or  Royalty  on 
drt^dge  phosphate  under  any  law,  license  or  charter  of  the  state,  estimated 
upon  the  crude  rock  ;  such  royalty  to  be  not  less  than  $1  per  ton,  nor  greater 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  crude  phosphate. 

UTAH. 

In  Utah  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  who  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  who   discovers   any   mineral  deposit   is  mgi,^  ^f  ^{,. 
€ntitled  to  one  claim  thereon  by  right  of  discovery,  and  one  by  right  of  ^^^•'y- 
location  ;  but  no  person  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  claim  by  right  of  loca- 
tion on  any  one  lead  or  lode ;  and  any  person  who  performs  any  work  or 
labor  on  a  mine,  or  furnishes  material  therefor,   under  contract    with   the  Miner's  Hen. 
owner,  is  entitled  to  a  miner's  lien  upon  all  interest,  right  and  property  in 
the  mine. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  Wisconsin  certificates  of  sale  of  public  lands  do  not  bestow  the  right 
to  take  the  minerals  ;  the  written  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  public  Minerals  re- 

serTed 

lands  must  be  obtained.     A  license  or  lease  made  to  a  miner  is  not  revocable 
by  the  maker  after  a  valuable  discovery  has   been  struck  unless  the  miner 
should  forfeit  his  right  by  negligence  such  as  establishes  a  forfeiture  accord- 
ing to  mining  usages.     The  discovery  of  a  crevice  or  range  containing  ores  Leaseholder's 
entitles  the  discoverer  to  the  ores,  subject  to  the  rent  due  his  landlord,  before    ^   * 
as  well  as  after  the  ores  are  separated  from  the  freehold ;  but  the  miner  is  not 
entitled  to  recover  any  ores  from  the  person  digging  on  his  range  in  good 
faith,  and  known  to  be  mining  thereon,  until  he  has  given  notice  of  his  claim. 
In  case  of  conflicting  claims  to  a  crevice  or  range  bearing  ores  the  court  may  Conflicting 
continue  any  action  to  enforce  a  claim,  or  grant  any  necessary  time  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  parties  to  prove   up  their  mines,  and  may  appoint  a 
receiver  under  whose  directions  the  work  may  be  carried  on  and  pay  the  rent 
or  other  necessary  expenses ;  and  the  usages  or  customs  among  miners  may 
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be  proved  in  explanation  of  mining  contracts  to  the  same  extent  as  usage 
^lay  be  proved  in  other  branches  of  business.  A  miner  who  conceals  or 
disposes  of  any  ores  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his  lessor  of  his  rent,  or 
who  neglects  to  pay  rent  on  ores  raised  by  him  for  three  days  after  claim  is- 
made,  thereby  forfeits  all  right  to  his  mines  or  range ;  and  in  case  he  neglects, 
to  work  his  mines  according  to  the  usages  of  miners  without  reasonable 
excuse,  he  also  forfeits  his  mines.  Every  person  or  corporation  engaged  in 
mining  may,  when  necessary,  convey  water  over  or  through  the  land  of  any 
adjoining  owner,  and,  in  case  of  failure  to  agree  upon  the  damages  for  right 
to  so  conduct  the  water,  commissioners  may  be  appointed  to  appraise  the 
amount,  but  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  by  either  of  the  parties. 
Every  smelter  and  purchaser  of  ores  and  minerals  is  required  to  enter  in  a 
book  as  ores  or  minerals  are  received  a  reooird  showing  date  of  receipt,, 
name  of  person  from  whom  purchased,  name  of  person  by  whom  hauled  and 
delivered,  name  of  owner  of  the  land  from  whom  the  ore  was  obtained,  or,  if 
not  known,  some  distinct  description  of  the  land,  and  such  book  must  be 
open  to  all  persons  at  reasonable  times  for  inspection  and  taking  extracts ; 
and  for  failure  to  keep  such  a  book  or  make  such  entries,  or  for  making  false 
entries,  or  refusal  of  permission  to  inspect  the  book  or  take  extracts  from 
it,  the  person  offending  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  offence,  and  ea'cb 
day  of  such  failure  or  refusal  is  to  be  deemed  a  distinct  and  separate  offence. 

WYOMING. 

In  Wyoming  the  area  of  a  claim  is  limited  to  1,500  feet  along  the  lode 
or  vein  and  300  feet  on  each  side  of  it,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
covery shaft.  The  discoverer  of  a  lode  is  required  to  record  his  claim  in  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  claim  is  situated 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  discovery  ;  but  before  filing  a  location 
certificate  he  is  required  to  designate  the  location  by  sinking  a  shaft  upon 
the  lode  or  fissure  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  to  post  a  notice  of  discovery  upon 
the  claim,  and  to  make  and  mark  the  syrface  boundaries;  and  he  is  allowed 
a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  discovering  the  vein  in  which  to 
sink  a  shaft  thereon.  Any  person  who  defrauds,  cheats  or  swindles  another 
party  by  *^ salting''  or  placing  in  a  mine  any  genuine  metals  which  are 
designed  to  cheat  and  deceive  others  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  whereby  others 
are  deceived  and  injured,  is  guilty  of  a  felony  and  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50 
to  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  three 
years,  or  to  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  lien 
laws  of  Wyoming  are  similar  to  those  of  Utah. 

In  most  of  the  states  aliens  are  privileged  to  hold  land  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  citizens,  and  in  most  of  the  states  also 
the  amount  of  real  estate  which  corporations  may  hold  is  only  limited  by  the 
restriction  of  the  general  phrase,  **  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  business.''  Michigan  allows  no  corporation  to  hold 
more  than  50,000  acres.  Maryland  restricts  the  amount  to  1,000  acres  in 
one  specified  county  and  500  acres  in  all  other  counties.  In  West  Virginia 
companies  established  to  mine  and  manufacture  lead,  iron  or  copper  ore  may 
hold  10,000  acres  for  each  charcoal  blast  furnace  and  3,000  acres  for  every 
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other  furnace.     Massachusetts  places  the  limit  at  three-fourths  of  the  capital 
stock  in  value. 

Where  the  capital  stock  of  mining  corporations  is  taxed  reports  are 
wquired,  but  in  many  states  fuller  details  are  required  for  the  benefit  of  Reporti. 
shareholders  and  the  public.  In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  a  company 
failing  to  make  an  annual  report  for  two  consecutive  years  becomes  thereby 
<ii8solved.  In  New  Hampshire  a  full  report  must  be  made  to  the  town  clerk 
and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  state,  and  neglect  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment involves  the  directors  in  responsibility  for  all  debts.  In  New  York  an 
annual  report  of  business  affairs  must  be  published  in  a  newspaper  and  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  failure  to  do  which  renders  the  trustees 
liable  for  all  debts  contracted  before  it  is  made.  In  Michigan  the  corpora- 
tions must  when  called  upon  by  the  commissioner  of  mineral  statistics 
report  ihe  number  of  gross  tons  of  copper  and  iron  mined  and  shipped,  of 
mineral  coal  produced  and  of  pig  iron  manufactured,  together  with  statistics 
of  production  of  all  other  minerals  or  ores. 

Laws  to  regulate  the  working  of  mines  and  provide  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  have  been  enacted  in  almost  all  the  states  in  which  mining  Regoiationt  for 
operations  are  carried  on ;    and  in  a  few  states,   as  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  safety  of  miners 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  their  requirements  are  very  comprehensive. 

GREAT    BRITAIN     AND     IRELAND. 

In  England  the  owner  of  a  freehold  is  ordinarily  entitled  to  all  the 
minerals  underground,  except  gold  and  silver ;  but  under  statute  law  the  ^^JJ^  ^^^^ 
ownership  of  minerals  may  be  severed  from  that  of  the  surface.*  Mines  of 
gold  and  silver  belong  to  the  crown,  but  gold  and  silver  extracted  from 
ores  of  the  base  metals  are  not  so  claimed.  A  statute  of  1688  provided  that 
no  mine  of  copper,  tin,  iron  or  lead  in  England  and  Wales  should  thereafter  Ri^t  of  private 

,  111  ownership, 

oe  adjudged  or  taken  to  be  a  royal  mine,  although  gold  or  silver  might  be 
taken  out  of  it;  and  by  an  amending  act  of  1694  the  right  of  private 
ownership  was  further  enlarged  and  safeguarded.  "  All  and  every  person  or 
persons,  being  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  bodies  politic  or  corporate, 
that  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  owner  or  owners,  proprietor  or  proprietors 
of  any  mine  or  mines     .  shall  and  may  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  mine 

or  mines  and  ore,  and  continue  in  the  possession  thereof,  and  dig  and  work 
the  said  mine  or  mines  or  ore,  notwithstanding  that  such  mine  or  mines  or  ore 
^&11  be  pretended  or  claimed  to  be  a  royal  mine  or  mines ;  any  law,  usage  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.''      But  the  same  act  gave  the  sove- 
reign a  pre-emptive  claim  on  all  ores  mined   (except  tin  in  the  counties  of  ci3m™n'ore« 
I^evon  and  Cornwall)  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  they  have  been  raised^  fovereira^* 
At  prices  fixed  in  the  act,t  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  prices  **  it  shall   - 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  said  mine  or  mines 

-      -  -__._■-  -  _  

*By  section  19  of  the  act  of  1877,  amending  the  law  relating  to  leases  and  sales  of  settled 
estates,  it  is  provided  that  **  On  any  sale  of  land  any  earth,  coal,  stone  or  mineral  may  be 
excepted,  and  any  rights  or  privileges  may  be  reserved,  and  the  purchaser  may  be  required  to 
€nter  into  any  covenants  or  submit  to  anv  restrictions  which  the  court  may  deem  advisable." 
t  For  all  ore  washed,  made  clean  and  merchantable  the  following  rates  were  fixed  :  Cop- 
per, £16  per  ton  :  tin,  40s.  per  ton  ;  iron,  40h.  per  ton  ;  and  lead,  £9  per  ton ;  but  by  an  act 
of  1815  the  pre-emption  price  of  lead  was  made  £25  per  ton,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
mining  the  ore. 
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wherein  such  ore  is  or  shall  be  found  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  ore  to  his- 
and  their  own  uses  ;  any  law,  statute  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." And  that  act  is  still  a  law  in  England.  Local  customs,  now 
regulated  by  acts  of  parliament,  are  observed  in  several  districts,  as  in  Derby- 
shire, the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

The  working  of  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  controlled  by  five  acts  of 
parliament,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  British  Metalliferous  Mines 
Regulation  Act,  1872.  Under  this  act  no  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age 
and  no  girl  or  woman  of  any  age  can  be  employed  in  a  mine  below  ground, 
and  no  boy  of  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed  below  ground 
for  more  than  fifty-four  hours  per  week  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day ;  and  no  male  of  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  engines  or  other  machinery  of  a  mine ;  nor  must  wages  be  paid 
to  any  peraon  employed  in  or  about  a  mine  at  or  within  a  public  house  for  the 
sale  of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor,  or  at  any  place  contiguous  to  such  house. 
Other  provisions  of  the  act  require  that  reports  be  furnished  the  inspector 
of  a  mining  district  in  relation  to  (1)  the  quantity  of  mineral  sold  or  pro- 
duced  from  each  mine  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  it,  below  and 
above  ground  respectively,  for  each  calendar  year ;  (2)  accidents  or  loss  of 
life  to  any  person  employed  about  a  mine  from  explosions  of  gas,  powder  or 
steam  boiler,  or  from  any  cause  whatever ;  and  (3)  the  commencement,  aban- 
donment, discontinuance  or  recommencement  of  work  on  a  shaft  of  any  mine, 
or  of  change  in  the  name  of  owner,  agent  or  officers.  And  in  the  case  of  a 
mine  being  abandoned  or  discontinued,  the  owner  or  other  person  interested 
in  the  property  is  required  to  securely  fence  it  for  the  prevention  of  accidents^ 
and  to  furnish  the  secretary  of  state  with  an  accurate  plan  of  the  workings. 
The  act  also  provides  for  inspection,  arbitration  and  inquiries  into  the 
causes  of  accidents,  rules  for  the  management  of  mining  works  with  a  view- 
to  the  safety  and  health  of  employes,  and  penalties  for  offences  under  the 
act.  An  amendment  of  1875  requires  the  owner  or  agent  of  every  mine  to 
send  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  by  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year  a 
return  specifying  for  the  year  ending  the  preceding  31st  December  the  quan- 
tity in  statute  weight  of  the  mineral  dressed,  of  the  undressed  mineral  which 
has  been  sold,  treated  or  used  during  the  year,  the  number  of  persons  ordinarily 
,  employed,  etc. 


NEW     ZEALAND. 


Laws  and  regu* 
lations. 


The  New  Zealand  mining  act  of  1886,  as  amended  by  the  three  amend- 
ing acts  of  1887  and  1888,  consists  of  318  sections,  and  the  regulations  under 
the  act  number  257."^  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of 
the  act : 

1.  Any  portion  of  the  colony  may  be  constituted  a  mining  district  by  proclama- 
ifininK  districts,  tion  of  the  governor,  with  such  boundaries  as  may  be  assigned  to  it,  and  any 
mining  district  may  also  be  abolished  by  proclamation. 


*  An  act  to  regulate  the  gn^ntinff  of  coal  mines  leases  and  to  make  better  provision  for 
the  regulation  and  inspection  of  coal  mines  was  passed  in  1886,  as  was  also  an  act  to  consoli* 
date  and  amend  the  law  for  the  incorporation  and  winding  up  of  mining  companies.  The 
latter  extends  and  applies  only  to  companies  formed  for  mming  purposes  other  than  miniBfC 
for  coal. 
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2.  Any  of  the  crown  lands  within  or  outside  a  mining  district  may  be  set  apart 

or  mining  purposes  exclusively  by  the  minister  of  mines  ;  and  upon  such  re.'terve  Mineral  lancU. 
being  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  place  where  mining  operations  are  carried 
on  the  lands  cease  to  be  crown  lands  and  are  not  capable  of  alienation  in  any  way, 
laving  for  mining  purposes,  without  the  consent  of  the  minister. 

3.  The  officers  who,  nnder  the  minister,  manage  the  mining  affairs  of  the  Officers. 
colony  are  (1)  a  receiver  of  gold  revenue,  to  whom  is  paid  all  rents,  royalties  and 

fees  iu  his  district ;  (2)  a  mining  registrar  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
respecting  the  registration  of  any  claim  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  any 
sale,  lease,  surrender,  etc.,  of  a  claim  ;  (3)  one  or  more  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  carried  out  and  to  visit  and  inspect  minea 
&nd  all  machinery  used  therein. 

4.  All  lands  alienated  from  the  crown  since  1873,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  Landa  may  b# 
alienated  (except  lands  alienated  expressly  for  mining  purposes)  are  liable  to  be  'o^^medby  ttie 
resumed  by  the  government  for  mining  purposes  on  payment  of  full  compensation  mininK^orpoMa. 
to  the  Ucensee,  lessee  or  owner  of  the  fee  simple  for  the  value,  other  than  aurifer- 

oas  or  argentiferous,  of  the  lands  and  improvements  so  resumed,  and  the  persons 
upon  whose  application  the  government  has  taken  action  have  for  thirty  days  after 
the  resumption  the  priority  of  claim  to  occupy  the  land  or  any  part  of  it  for  mining 
purposes.  Or  the  lands  may  be  resumed  by  direct  action  of  the  government  with- 
out petition  or  application. 

5.  Crown  lands  in  a  mining  district  may  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  from  the  Landa  in  a  min- 
district  by  proclamation  and  leased  for  agricultural  purposes  for  a  period  of  seven  {ji'^i^Ji?|*  ™*^ 

Ci,  but  if  such  lands  are  afterwards  proven  to  c<jntain  any  metal  or  mineral  the  agricultural  pur- 
may  be  terminated  at  a  month's  notice,  compensation  for  improvements  being  poan. 
allowed. 

6.  Any  person  applying  for  it  and  paying  five  shillings  in  advance  may  obtain 

a  miner's  right  authorising  him  for  twelve  months  to  mine  on  crown  lands  in  any  Miner's  riffht^ 
part  of  the  colony  not  subject  to  agreement  with  the  natives  ;  and  any  number  of 
miner's  rights  may  be  issued  to  the  same  person,  entitling  him  to  occupy  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  claims,  provided  that  in  respect  of  each  claim  at  least  one 
person  is  employed,  who  need  not  be  the  holder  of  the  miner's  right.  Similarly  a 
number  of  persons  may  unite  and  procure  a  consolidated  miners'  right,  wkich 
may  be  held  by  a  manager  or  trustee,  upon  payment  of  a  sum  proportional  for  all 
the  members  to  that  required  of  one  member. 

7.  Every  holder  of  a  miner's  right  is  entitled  to  enter  upon  any  crown  land  to  PrivileKet  cou- 
warch  for  gold  and  take  possession  for  mining  purposes  of  as  many  parcels  of  land  '®"^^y  * 

as  the  reguUtions  permit,  and  of  such  quantity  and  dimensions  as  the  regulations  ™  ***'■"*  ^ 
direct ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  exclusive  possession  of  the  parcel  as  long  as  he  requires 
it  for  mining  purposes,  and  the  claim  may  be  registered. 

8.  Every  claim  from  and  after  the  day  it  has  been  marked  out  and  registered  claims  mu«t  be 
must  be  continuously  worked  from  day  to  day  by  the  numfber  of  men  prescribed  by  worked. 

the  regulations  (saving  that  ten  days  grace  is  given  to  the  owner  of  a  quartz  claim), 
and  upon  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  proceedings  may  be  taken  by 
any  person  to  declare  the  claim  forfeited. 

9.  Claims  of  greater  area  than  the  regulations  fix  may  be  granted  by  the 

nrden,  with  the  consent  of  the  minister,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  mining  Special  claima. 
operations  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  o  *  involving  the  expen- 
diture of  considerable  sums  of  money,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  enterprise  in 
prospecting  new  ground,  or  as  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  new  workings. 

10.  The  owner  of  a  claim  who  desires  to  obtain  a  license  for  the  land  comprised  J'icen**'!  hoiA. 
in  it,  or  any  other  person  who  desires  to  obtain  a  license  for  occupation  of  land  "**" 

■nder  the  act,  must  lodge  an  application  at  the  warden's  office,  wherp  it  is  recorded 
in  the  order  in  which  it  is  receiver!,  and  deix)sit  with  the  receiver  of  revenue  such 
mm  for  survey,  etc. ,  as  the  regulations  require,  and  a  further  sum  of  ^5  in  respect 
of  each  application  ;  and  after  deducting  the  first  year's  rent  and  the  cost  of  survey, 
id?ertising  and  other  expenses,  the  balance  of  the  dej)osit  is  })aid  back.  The  warderk 
^'11  fix  a  day  of  hearing,  and  may  grant  or  refuse  a  license. 

11.  The  principal  conditions  upon  which  every  license  is  held  are  (1)  that  the- 
icensee  must  pay  rent  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  acre  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 

mn,  of  158.  for  the  succeeding  two  years,  and  of  208.  for  the  remainder  of  the  Conditions  •r 
rm  ;  (2)  that  he  must  carry  on   mining  operations  in  an  efficient  manner  and  ***''«Mea. 
iploy  at  least  as  m^iny  competent  men  as  the  regulations  require  ;  and  (3)  that  he 
h'ib'e  to  pay  royalty  on  all  other  metals  or  minerals  which  may  be  found  in  the 
id  other  than  such  a^  he  is  authorised  to  mine  under  the  license.     The  licensea 
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may  at  any  time  surrender  bis  license  in  whole  or  part,  and  upon  the  surrende 
being  endorsed  by  the  warden  the  rental  is  proportionately  reduced,  but  no  license 
is  entitled  to  make  a  surrender  in  part  more  than  twice  during  the  currency  of  L 
license. 

12.  Every  license  tf)  work  a  gold  mine  gives  the  licensee  exclusive  right  to  d" 
and  mine  for  gold  and  silver  on  the  land  for  a  time  not  exceeding  twenty-one  year 
but  no  licensed  holding  under  one  license  can  exceed  such  area  as  may  be  prescribe 

13.  The  governor  may  issue  a  prospecting  license  to  any  person  authonsiM 
him  to  search  for  any  metal  or  mineral  on  crown  lands  outside  the  limits  of  ac 
mining  district  and  to  the  holder  of  such  a  license  who  makes  a  discovery  outsic 
a  mining  district,  he  may  grant  a  lease  of  an  area  of  land  for  mining  purposes  n< 
exceeding  double  the  quantity  which  might  be  held  as  a  claim  or  licensed  holdii 
in  the  nearest  mining  district,  but  such  lease  cannot  be  for  a  longer  term  th< 
twenty-one  years. 

14.  Any  person  who  knowingly  mines  or  employs  any  person  to  mine  for  go] 
on  land  belonging  to  a  private  individual  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
treated  as  if  he  were  not  the  holder  of  a  miner  s  right,  and  may,  in  addition,  be  prt 
ceeded  against  by  the  owner  for  damages. 

Other  provisions  of  the  act  relate  to  water  rights  and  races,  forfei tares 
and  the  regulations  of  mines.  The  latter  are  very  stringent,  and  appear  U 
carefully  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  mine-workers.  Ample  provisioii 
is  also  made  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  constitution  of  a 
warden's  court  in  each  mining  district.  The  amendment  act  of  1887  pro- 
vides that  the  warden  may  grant  mineral  licenses  to  occupy  any  crown 
lands  within  a  mining  district  for  the  purpose  of  mining  metals  or  minenli 
other  than  gold,  silver  and  coal,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  The  area  comprised  in  a  mineral  license  is  not  to  exceed  820  acres,  and  the 
term  for  which  it  is  granted  must  not  exceed  twenty-one  years. 

2.  The  rent  is  2fl.  6d.  per  acre,  payable  in  advance. 

3.  The  royalty  on  all  minerals  raised  cannot  be  less  than  2  or  more  than  4  per 
cent,  of  their  value  at  the  pit's  mouth  ;  but  in  case  the  amount  of  royalty  exceed* 
the  sum  paid  as  rent,  the  rent  charge  ceases. 

4.  No  mineral  license  entitles  the  holder  to  mine  or  dig  for  gold  or  silver,  and 
if  either  of  those  metals  or  ore  containing  them  is  found  within  the  area  comprised 
in  the  license  the  land  on  which  gold  and  silver  are  found  must  be  taken  up 
as  a  licensed  holding  under  the  act. 

Under  the  regulations  the  area  of  ground  that  may  be  held  under  any 
license  for  gold  mining  purposes  cannot  exceed  thirty  acres,  and  may  be  m 
any  form  providing  the  length  does  not  exceed  twice  the  breadth.  The  si^e 
of  a  quartz  claim  is  limited  to  100  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  the  vein 
by  300  feet  on  each  side  of  it,  and  under  this  rule  no  miner  or  party  of  miners 
can  hold  more  than  1,000  feet  along  the  course.  A  prospecting  claiffi 
may  be  double  an  ordinary  claim,  but  not  more  than  six  such  claims 
may  be  held  together  as  one  claim.  They  must  be  at  least  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  any  previously  existing  quartz  workings,  and  be  fully  occupied 
within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  grant.  A.  prospecting  area  on  a 
quartz  reef  may  be  300  yards  square  in  extent,  and  situated  at  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  any  existing  quartz  workings,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  any  other  prospecting  area  ;  they  must  be  worked  continuously  by 
at  least  two  men  during  the  entire  period  of  occupancy  ;  and  the  right  to 
occupy  only  continues  in  force  until  gold  is  struck,  when  claims  must  be 
marked  out  under  the  regular  provisions  of  the  act. 

Other  regulations  provide  for  aid  towards  prospecting  being  granted  b; 
the  council  of  any  county  and  the  government,  or  by  a  road  board  where  th 
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Oounties  act  is  not  in  force— the  government  granting  pound  for  pound  up  to  ^^jJ^'^iSiiSTts 
£500  a  vear  in  the  case  of  county  councils  and  to  £200  in  the  case  of  road  to  Drospecton 
boards.     Under  this  aiTangement  one  party  of  two  or  three  men  in  each  riding 
of  a  county  may  be  subsidised  at  the  rate  of  15&.  per  week  per  man  for  pros- 
pecting new  and  unprospected  country  three  miles  from  any  main  or  district 
road  and  from  any  known  workings ;  and  in  the  case  of  partially  worked 
and  prospected  country  within  tolerably  easy  access  of  road  communication 
they  may  be   paid  at  specified  rates  per  foot  for  sinking,  tunnelling  and 
driving.     But  in  both  cases  the  approval  of  the  council  is  required  before 
operations  are  commenced,  both  as  regards  the  men  and  the  locality,  and  each 
prospecting  party  is  required  to  send  a  report  once  every  month  to  the  council. 
Similarly  the  government  grants  a  subsidy  of  pound  for  pound  to  councils  or  • 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the  discovery  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  tin 
and  diamonds ;  being  a  reward  of  <£100  per  100  miners  up  to  £500  for  500 
or  more  men  profitably  employed  at  such  mines. 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

All  grants  of  land  issued  under  authority  of  the  Crown  Lands  act  of  1884 
in  New  South  Wales  contain  a  reservation  of  minerals  in  the  land  ;   but  if  Minenit 
any  mineral  is  discovered  subsequent  to  the  grant,  and  the  owner  desires  to  ^^^, 
mine  it,  he  may  do  so  upon  receiving  a  permit  from  the  government,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  royalty.     The  regulations  require  that  he  shall  make  a 
return  quarterly  to  the  secretary  of  mines  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
minerals  raised,  verified  by  a  statutory  declaration,  and  pay  a  royalty  at  the 
following  rates,  viz.,  coal  6d.  per  ton,  gold  2s.  per  oz.,  and  other  minerals  <£5 
per  centum  of  their  market  value  at  the  pit-mouth.     Lands  in  proclaimed  gold 
fields  within  areas  reserved  from  sale  and  lands  under  lease  or  lawful  occupa 
tion  for  mining  purposes  are  exempt    from    sale  under  the  act ;    but  the 
Crowns  Land  act  does  not  in  any  other  respect  affect  the  right  of  property 
held  in  lands  un^ler  the  Mining  act.     The  Mining  act  has  been  in  operation 
^ce  1874,  saving  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  changed  in  some  unimportant  ^i'^inff^^o' 
particulars  by  four  amending  acts.     Previously  all  powers  and  duties   in 
relation  to  mining  on  crown  lands  were  vested  in  the  department  of  the 
secretary  for  lands,  but  the  Mining    act   authorised    the    government    to 
establish   a   department    of    mines  and  to  appoint  a   responsible   minister 
with  the  title  of  Secretary   of  Mines   who   should   have   the   management 
and  control  of  the   dep&rtment.     The   act   consists  of  131   sections,   which 
deal  with  (1)  management  and  regulation,  (2)  administration  of  justice  and 
(3)  penalties.     Following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  act: 

1.  The  governor  is  authorised  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  department 

a  school  of  niines  and  a  mineralogical  museum  for  the  purpose  of  providing  instruc-  school  of  Mines 
tion  by  means  of  classes,  lectures  or  otherwise  in  geology,  mineralogy  and  chemistry  »nd  Maseum. 
in  their  scientific  and  practical  application  to  mining  pursuits,  together  with  ofiices 
for  the  assaying  of  mineral  ores,  the  school  and  museum  to  be  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  department ;  or  if  thought  fit  they  may  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  university  of  Sydney,  in  which  case  they  are  to  be  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  senate  of  the  university. 

2.  Eight  mining  districts  are  established,  each  of  which  may  be  divided  by  the  mninir  districts 
Governor  into  divisions,  and  the  governor  may  appoint  a  warJen  for  each  district 

to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  it,  together  with  registrars,  surveyors,  engineers  and 
other  officers  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  inspection,  surveying  and 
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registration  of  claims  and  mines,  and  of  all  other  duties  in  connection  with  miaing 
and  the  administration  of  the  act  ;  but  no  officer  so  appointed  is  permitted  to  hoJd, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  share  or  interest  in  any  claim,  lease  or  mining  venture- 
during  his  term  of  office. 

3.  The  governor  may  issue  a  miner's  right  to  any  person  applying  for  one  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  at  the  rate  of   10s.  a  year  for  every  year  for 
which  the  right  is  to  be  in  force,  and  every  holder  of  a  right  (or  any  number  of 
persons  collectively  each  being  the  holder  of  a  right)  is  entitled  to  occupy  and  mine 
for  gold  any  crown  land  covered  by  his  right,  to  construct  water-races  and  dams  for 
mining  purposes  on  any  crown  lands  and  use  the  water  for  gold  mining  and  domestic 
purposes,  to  erect  and  remove  any  building  upon  and  remove  any  tinijber,  stone  or 
gnivel  for  mining  or  building  purposes  from  any  crown  lands  not  by  law  exempted 
from  occupation  for  mining  purposes,  to  make  tramways  and  other  roads  for  the 
carrying  out  of  all  gold  mining  operations,  and  to  the  absolute  property  in  all  gold 
found  during  the  continuance  of  the  right ;  but  no  person  is  entitled  to  occupy  for 
the  purpose  of  residence  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.     The  person 
who  takes  possession  of  a  claim  is  required  within  one  month  after  procuring  a 
right  of  occupation  to  register  his  claim  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  mining 
district  in  which  the  claim  is  situated,  first  producing  his  right  to  the  registrar,  and 
whoever  neglects  to  register  his  right  is  subject  to  l;he  penalties  prescribed  for 
unauthorised  mining  and  his  claim  may  be  considered  as  an  abandoned  one  ;  and  no 
person  is  entitled  to  enter  proceedings  in  any  court  to  recover  possession  or  to 
restrain  the  occupation  of  or  encroachment  upon  a  claim  unless  he  is  the  holder  of 
a  miners's  right.     Business  licenses  may  also  be  issued  under  similar  conditions. 

4.  A I  Icrown  lands  dedicated  to  any  public  use  or  which  are  used  as  a  yard,  garden, 
cultivated  field  or  orchard,  or  upon  which  any  house  or  dam  may  be  lawfully  stand- 
ing, or  which  may  be  reserved  from  occupation  by  the  governor,  are  exempted 
from  occupation  under  any  miner's  right  or  business  license  ;  but  the  governor 
may  upon  application  grant  the  privilege  to  holders  of  miners'  rights  to  construct 
drives  under  lands  so  exempted  providing. they  can  be  constructed  without  injury 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lands. 

5.  The  registered  owner  of  a  claim  upon  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
warden  by  evidence  on  oath  in  open  court  (1)  thjat  the  claim  is  unworkable  from 
any  cause,  (2)  that  he  requires  to  be  absent  from  the  locality  for  sufficient  cause  or 
is  unable  by  reason  of  sickness  to  work  the  cUim,  or  (3)  that  the  supply  of  water 
is  insufficient  to  allow  the  working  of  the  claim  to  be  profitably  carried  on,  may 
register  the  claim  lor  suspension  of  work  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  montha. 

6.  A  lease  for  gold-mining  purposes  may  be  granted  to  any  holder  of  a  miner's 
right  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  but  no  lease  may  embrace  more  than 
25  acres,  the  length  of  which  shall  not  exceed  twice  the  breadth  |  except  in  case  of 
quartz-veins  or  lodes,  when  the  lands  leased  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  yards 
along  the  lode  by  two  hundred  yards  across  it.  The  rent  of  a  lease  is  fixed  at  SOs. 
per  acre  yearly,  payable  in  advance. 

7.  The  application  for  a  lease  is  held  by  the  warden  for  fourteen  days,  when  if  no 
objection  has  been  lodged  against  its  issue  it  is  forwarded  to  the  secret aiy  of 
mines  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  But  should  any  person 
object  to  the  issue  of  the  lease  t^j  the  applicant  he  must  within  the  prescribed  tim^ 
serve  a  written  notice  of  every  objection  intended  to  be  taken  and  deposit  a  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  all  expenses  of  a  hearing,  which  shall  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  enquiry  by  the  warden  into  the  truth  of  the  particulars  stated  by  the  applJ' 
cant  and  the  objector ;  and  the  matter  is  then  referred  for  the  decision  of  the 
governor.  In  the  case  of  two  or  more  applications  being  lodged  at  the  sametim®* 
the  claim  is  determined  by  lot. 

8.  The  person  acquiring  a  lease  and  making  the  first  pa3rment  therefor  m^^ 
take  possession  of  the  land  so  soon  as  he  has  marked  out  the  boundaries  in  tb^ 
manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations.     In  case  the  land  is  not  surveyed  at  the  tintB-^ 
of  lodging  the  application  for  a  lease  by  some  person  authorised  by  the  secretary  ^^. 
mines  the  party  may  deliver  a  written  application  to  the  warden  for  a  survey  ^^ 
the  land,  and  if  no  survey  is  made  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  lease  holder  m^'^ 
cause  a  survey  to  bo  made  by  any  licensed  surveyor. 

9.  Every  gold-mining  lease  is  required  to  be  registered  as  prescribed  by  tl^  ^ 
regulations,  and  the  land  may  also  be  registered  for  suspension  of  work  the  tasm^  ^ 
as  in  the  case  of  a  miner's  right  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

10.  Leases  for  the  mining  of  any  metal  or  mineral  other  than  gold  may  b*^ 
granted  subject  to  the  following  conditions  :  (1)  The  area  not  to  exceed  640  acT«^ 
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for  coal-mining  lots  nor  80  acres  for  other  mineral  lots.     (2)  Leases  to  be  for  a  other  mineral 

period  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  but  renewable.    (3)  Applications  to  bo  made,  Ioism  and 

as  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  to  the  warden  if  the  land  be  within  a  mining  ^hicb  they  are 

district,  or  if  otherwise  to  the  land  agentof  the  district  or  other  officer  authorised  by  irranted. 

the  regulations,  and  to  set  forth  a  clear  description  of  the  lots  proposed  to  be  leased 

andiif  the  boundary  marks  or  natural  features  by  which  they  may  be  identified, 

when  the  applicants  may  forthwith  take    possession  ;  but  the  minister   of  lands 

resen'es  the  right  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  all  lots  and  all  other  provisions 

he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  public  interests.     (4)  Rent  is  fixed  at  5s.  per  acre, 

payable  annually  in  advance.     (5)  Lessees  are  recpiired  to  expend  at  the  rate  of  £5 

steriing  per  acre  on  their  lots  wiihin  the  first  three  years  of  the  lease,  and  they  may 

determine  their  leases  by  giving  to  the   minister  three  months  notice  of  their 

desire  to  do  so.     (6)  Lessees  on   application  to    the   secretary  of   mines   in  the 

nineteenth  year  of  their  leases  may  obtain  a  renewal  for  a  further  period  of  twenty 

years,  subject  to  a  tine  of  not  less  than  £2  10s.  per  acre  ;    and  full  information  of 

the  working  and  returns  of  the  mine  are  required  to  be  furnished  to  the  secretary 

of  mines  by  lessees  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  claim  to  renewal.     (7)  If  any  lease  be 

forfeited  and  not  renewed  the  lessee  has  the  right  within  six  months  of  the  termination 

of  his  lease'to  remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  machinery  and  improvements  and  the 

minerals  brought  to  the  surface  during  the  term  of  his  lease.     (8)  Upon  the  breach 

of  any  condition  of  a  lease  by  the  lessee  the  governor  may  direct  the  cancellation 

of  the  lease. 

11.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  as  to  the  right  to  any  lease  the  secretary 
of  mines  may  appoint  a  competent  officer  to   make   inquiry   into   the   dispute,  and 

should  it  appear  that  the  property  is  liable  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  working  of  the  df^uSd^tlei. 
minerals  therein  pending  the  inquiry  the  secretary  may  serve  upon  either  party  his 
injunction  for  the  suspension  of  all  mining  operations  until  the  right  to  a  lease  has 
heen  duly  determined  in  favor  of  either  party. 

12.  Where  some  other  mineral  or  metal  is  found  in  the  land  other  than  that 

for  the  mining  of  which  the  lease  was  obtained  and  there  is  a  desire  to  mine  it,  the  Jj^JUu^  ^^^ 
holder  is  required  to  give  notice  to  the  secretary  of  mines  and  obtain  authority  to  work  more  than 
vork  the  same  ;  otherwise  his  lease  is  liable  to  forfeiture  and  cancellation  for  a  **°®  niineral. 
breach  of  the  condition. 

13.  The  governor  is  authorised  to  make  regulations  prescribing  the  terms  and  Roj^iutionB. 
conditions  on  which  rights  and  licenses  may  be  granted,  for  enforcing  penalties,  etc. 

He  is  also  empowered  to  call  together  a  mining  board  consisting  of  two  members  ^.  .     w^  -j 
appointed   by   the    governor  and   nine  members  elected  by  the  people  to  make        °^ 
i%gulations  for  the  working  of  gold  mines,  subject  to  the  governor's  approval,  and 
*U  regulations  so  approved  have  the  force  of  law. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  act  provide  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  mining  districts  by  the  establishment  of  wardens'  courts,  and  for  th^t!^t^"*^  **' 
penalties  and  forfeitures  for  specific  breaches  of  the  act  and  of  the  regulations 
tinder  it.  Various  regulations  have  been  adopted  dealing  with  the  mining 
^Hjard,  mineral  leases  of  crown  lands,  water  courses,  mineral  licenses,  occupa- 
tion of  reserved  lands  and  the  construction  of  drives  under  exempted  lands, 
aiining  under  public  roads,  gold  mining  leases,  practice  and  procedure  in  *^«8^^«^**o"«- 
hardens'  courts  and  the  inspection  of  mines  other  than  coal  and  shale  mines, 
^ll  of  which  are  published  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Mining  act,  1888. 
^e  regulations  of  the  mining  board  were  published  in  1875  ;  they  deal 
-delusively  with  mining  for  gold,  and  with  the  duties  of  mining  registrars  and 
►tirveyors. 

VICTORIA. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  are  embraced  in  what  is 
^^own  as  the  Mining  statute  of  1865,  being  an  act  to  provide  for  the  manage-  Mining  tutute 
^ent  of  mining  interests  and  the  administration  of  justice  in   relation  to  the  ^ 
^me.     It   consists  of  246  sections  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,    viz.  • 
<1)  mining  management,  (2)  administration  of  justice,  including  administra- 


tion  under  courts  of  mines  and  wardens,  and  (3)  penalties.     Following  is     « 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  part  relating  to  mining  management : 

""~  1.  The  governor  in  council  may  issue  to  any  person  applying  therefor  a  miner** 
Mineni'  ri^fhts.     right  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  fifteen,  upon  payment  of  a  sum  at  to  « 
rate  of  5s.  for  every  year  in  which  it  is  to  be  in  force,  or  may  issue  a  consohdate  ^ 
miners'  right  on  the  application  of  a  manager  or  trustee  of  any  company  of  persons  « 
who  have  agreed  to  work  in  partnership   any  registered  claim  or  claims  upon  pajr"- 
ment  of  5s.  per  year  for  each  person  in  the  company.     The  holder  of  a  right    ^~i 
entitled  to  take  possession  of  a  parcel  of  land  for  gold  mining  purposes  of  such  extecM^t 
and  with  such  boundaries  as  bye-laws  made  under  the  statute  may  define,  and  m^^ 
also  cut  and  use  the  timber  upon  it  and  may  occupy  a  plot  not  ftiore  than  a  quart^^  r 
of  an  acre  in  extent  for  the  purpose  of  a  residence.     A  claim  or  share  in  a  clai'^m 
may   be  registered   upon   the   produ'tion   of  the  miner's  right,  when  it  may  fc»€ 
assigned,  encumbered  or  transferred  subject  to  any  trusts  or  provisions  agreed  upcz-^E 
between  the  parties. 
BusineM  2.   A  business  license  may  be  issued  to  any  person  applying  for  it  upon  payme-!^cnt 

liceniies.  ^£ .  £2  iQs.  for  six  months  or  £5  for  twelve  months,  under  which  the  holder        is 

entitled  to  occupy  on  any  gold  field  for  the  purpose  of  residence  and  carrying  on  b^*^ is 
business  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  but  his  property  in  it  is  deemed  a  cha^^^l 
interest.  He  may  transfer  the  license  to  any  other  person  for  the  unexpired  peri-^z^d 
upon  expressing  his  desire  so  to  do  before  a  warden  or  a  justice,  and  upon  paymes  :^t 
of  a  fee  of  lOs.  another  business  license  is  granted  to  the  purchaser. 
Koiiewali.  3.  A  miner's  right  may  be  renewed  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  68.  and  a  bu8in^^i«8 

license  upon  ])ayment  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  original  fee,  and  the  right  of  reneiwi-al 
Kxenipted lands,  holds  for  one  month  after  the  date  of  expiration.   The  right  of  occupying  exempt-^d 
lands  for  occupation  under  miner's  right  or  business  license  is  the  same  as  unc5i.  «r 
the  New  South  Wales  act. 
RiKht  of  ^'  ^Vhon  land  held  for  business  or  residence  is  put  up  for  sale  the  value       of 

uroiterty  in         buildings  thereon  is  fixed  by  arbitration,  and  the  value  so  ascertained  is  added       to 
buildings.  ^he  upset  price  of  the  land,  when  if  the  holder  of  the  license  or  right  is  the  highi^sst 

bidder  the  value  of  the  buildings  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  his  bid,  bufc  if 
any  other  pereon  become  the  purchaser  then  the  holder  is  entitled  to  receive  oftfc-  of 
the  purchase  money  the  value  of  his  buildings  as  fixed  by  the  arbitrators. 

5.  The  governor  may  grant  to  any  i)erson  or  body  corporate  a  lease  of  ^ny 
^^^'^mi^'"*^*'***  crown  land  not  otherwise  demised  under  miner's  right  or  business  license  for   'fch© 
"^  ■    purpose  of  mining  for  gold  or  other  mineral,  to  be  known  respectively  as  a  ^oW 
mining  lease  or  mineral  lease  ;  provided,  however,  that  land  held  for  the  purj>ow 
of  a  residence  under  miner's  right  or  business  license  may  be  leased  upon  paym-^nt 
to  the  holder  of  compensation   for  buildings   or  other  improvements  upon    'the 
property.     In  the  case  of  a  gold  mining  lease  the  term  for  which  it  may  be  gratB.'t;ed 
cannot  exceed  fifteen  year's,  subject  to  a  yearly  rent  of    £1  per   acre ;   an<3.    in 
the  case  of  a  mineral  lease  the  area  cannot  exceed  640  acres  nor  the  period  tksJty 
Prospectors        years.     Any  holder  of  a  miner's  right  who  desires  to  prospect  for  gold  in  any  pt^w 
lease.  where  sinking  through  basalt  is   necessary,  and  to  which   no  part  of  any  ^^^^ 

workings  is  nearer  than  five  miles,  may  mark  off"  an  area  of  one  square  mil©  for 
prospecting  work,  and  in  the  event  of  his  discovering  gold  in  quantities  which  the 
governor  in  council  may  consider  remunerative  the  person  is  entitled  to  a  lea»<5  ^^ 
any  selected  part  of  the  area  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres  in  one  lot  (whd'tilier 
occupied  by  a  miner's  right  or  business  license  or  not)  at  a  nominal  rent  andL  for 
such  term  as  the  governor  in  council  may  determine.  Any  such  license  may  he 
surrendered  or  renewed,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  in  council  ;  but  in.  *he 
case  of  a  new  lease  it  shall  be  at  the  rent  which  is  then  chargeable  by  law,  *n*^ 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  £10.  Leases  may  also  be  granted  for  any  w^^^^ 
reservoir  constructed  at  the  public  expense. 
formlnen5rand  ^*  ^^^  person  may  procure  a  license  to  enter  upon  crown  land  not  demise^^*  or 

metals  other       not  occupied  by  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  business  license,  to  search  for  ^"3' 
than  gold,  and  to  metal  or  mineral,  other  than  gold,  subject  to  a  fee,  rent  or  royalty  fixed  by^  ^^^ 
aSd'p^i^nJm"    governor  in  council.     Licenses  may  also  be   granted  to  construct  races,  dr»iiM. 
dams  and  reservoirs  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 

7.  A  warden  may  hear  objections  to  the  granting  of  a  lease  and  take  evidence 

•renting  to  an  application  therefor,  and  although  an  applicant  may  comply  with  the 

Vwious  pro-        regulations  the  granting  of  a  lease  or  license  is  not  obligatory  ;    but  no  lease  or 

ing^eassS!^**'      license  can  be  granted  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  month  after  notice  of  the  intention 
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to  grant  it  has  been  published  in  the  government  Gazette  and  in  some  newspaper 
circulating  in  the  district  within  which  the  land  is  situate.  In  case  any  lease  becomes 
liable  to  be  forfeited  by  any  breach  of  condition  or  otherwise,  the  land  may  recovered 
by  the  crown  as  may  be  provided  by  the  conditions  or  by  suit  in  the  court  of  mines. 

8.  The  governor  in  council  is  authorised  to  make  regulations  under  the  act 
prescribing  the  term  for  which  any  license  or  lease  is  to  be  held,  the  amount  of  55^^***°°*  *? 
rent,  royalty  or  fee  to  be  paid,  the  quantity  and  shape  of  the  land  to  be  demised,  council.*™***^  " 
the  manner  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  marked  out,  the  mode  and  time  of  determin- 
ing upon  applications,  the  manner  of  dealing  with  cases  when  two  or  more 
applications  are  made  for  the  same  land,  how  leases  are  to  be  registered,  the 
conditions  upon  which  leases  are  to  be  issued  and  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  under 

them,  etc. ;  but  no  such  regulation  can  have  force  or  eflScacy  until  twenty-one  days 
after  it  has  been  published  in  the  government  Gazette,  and  every  regulation  or 
change  thereof  is  required  to  be  laid  before  parliament. 

9.  The    governor    in    council    may   erect    any    portion  of   the  colony   into 

mining  districts  and  divide  each  of  such  districts  into  any  number  of  divisions.  Mining  district* 

fix  and  alter  the   boundaries  of  districts  and  divisions   from  time  to  time,  and  and  officers. 

determine  the  number  of  members  of  the  mining  board  of  each  district  which 

maybe  elected  for  every  division  ;  but  the  number  of  districts  may  not  exceed 

seven  except  upon  an   address  to  the  governor  by  the  legislature  praying  for  a 

Jpeater  number.      The  governor  in  council  may  also  appoint  as  many  officers, 

clerks  and  assistants  for  each  district,  division  or  place  as  may  seem  right  for  the 

nutking  of  inspection  and  surveys  and  registration  of  claims  and  mines,  and  such 

other  duties  as  the  governor  in  council  may  think  fit. 

10.  Elach  district  is  empowered  to  elect  a  mining  board  consisting   of   ten 
members,  a  certain  number  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  for  each  division  of  the  district  j^ii^jj,-  boaids. 
as  determined  by  the  governor  in  council,  four  of  whom  retire  annually  by  rotation. 

^'one  but  holders  of  miners'  rights  or  business  licenses  resident  in  a  division, 
twenty -one  years  of  age  and  subjects  of  the  queen,  are  eligible  for  election  to  the 
l>oard,  and  the  same  qualification  is  required  of  voters,  each  of  whom  has  as  many 
■votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  returned  for  his  division.  The  places  of  meeting 
for  the  board  are  fixed  by  the  governor  in  council,  and  a  sum  of  £500  is  paid 
annually  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  colony  for  apportionment  amongst 
the  members  of  each  board  according  to  some  scale  to  be  adopted  by  the  board  and 
approved  by  the  treasurer  of  the  colony.  The  board  has  power  to  make  bye-laws 
'or  the  regulation  of  mining  in  its  district  or  part  thereof  within  limits  prescribed 
V  the  act,  which  if  concurred  in  by  the  law  of&cers  of  the  crown  and  published  for 
*^enty-one  days  in  the  government  Gazette  ac(iuire  the  force  of  law  ;  but  any  bye- 
hw  ifl  revokable  by  the  governor  in  council  for  cause. 

The  Land  act  of  1884  provides  that  no  auriferous  lands  shall  be  alienated 

:-  .,  I,  11    111.  1  1  1.1,  1      Lands  alienated 

^^  fee  simple,  and  that  all  lands  alienated  under  the  act  are  liable  to  be  may  be  resumed 

^umed   for  mining  purposes  by  the    governor    in  council  on  paying  full  purposes. 

^mpensation  to  the  licensee,  lessee  or  purchaser  in  fee  simple  for  land  and 

^iJiprovements,  but  not  including  auriferous  value.     The  governor  may  also 

grant  leases  of  any  crown  land   not  exceeding  three  acres  for  a  term  not  ing  mineral 

Exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  not  less   than   £5,   for  the  mamSacturing 

forking  of  mineral  springs  and  the  manufacture  of  salt.     The  act  further-  **^^' 

*iiore  provides  that  in  every  crown  grant  of  lands  alienated  in  fee  simple,  as 

^ell  as  in  every  license  or  lease  demised  with  the  right  of  acquiring  the  fee 

Simple,  there  shall  be  inserted  a  condition  that  the  land  is  granted  subject  to  Miners' rights  on 

^he  right  of  any  person  being  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  of  a  mining  alienate*  ian<i«- 

^^ase  to  enter  upon  it  and  mine  for  gold  and  silver  under  the  same  conditions 

^nd  provisions  as  those  to  which  such  person  may  mine  upon  crown  lands, 

provided  that  payment  be  made  to  the  owner  for  surface  damage ;    and  any 

harden  may  hear  and    determine  any  claim  for  surface  damage,  subject  to 

appeal  to  the  court  of  mines. 
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SOUTH     AUSTRALIA. 

The  mining  laws  of  South  Australia  are  embraced  in  three  statutes, 
enacted  in  the  session  of  1888,  viz.:  (1)  the  Grown  Lands  act,  (2)  t,tie 
Northern  Territory  mineral  act,  and  (3)  the  Mining  on  Private  Property  a.<3t. 

Under  the  Grown  Lands  act  lands  granted  except  in  pursuance  of  su:xij 
agreement  for  sale  made  before  a  certain  date  in  1886  are  not  to  be  constrin^^ 
to  convey  property  in  any  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin  or  other  metals,  coal,  ^zail, 
g3ms  or  precious  stones ;  and  the  commissioner  or  any  person  authorised  l)y 
him  may  enter  upon  lands  so  gi*anted  to  search  for  minerals  or  work  miiz^es, 
provided  reasonable  compensation  for  damage  is  paid  to  the  owners  exclu^Sve 
of  the  value  of  metals  or  minerals  found  on  the  property.  Following  ia  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  relate  to  leases  and  licenses  for 
mining  purposes : 

1.  Leases   of  mineral  lands  may  be  granted  for  mining  purposes  in   bl<_xjt8 
not  exceeding  80  acres  to  any  person  or  company  who  first  ajjplies  for  it ;  siich 
leases  to  be  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years,  and  to  entitle  the  lessee  to 
mine  all  metals  and  minerals  on  the  land  except  gold.     In  case  improvements  liare 
been  made  cm  the  land  the  person  applying  for  a  lease  is  required  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner  for  their  value. 

2.  The  annual  rent  under  a  mineral  lease  is  Is.  per  acre,  besides  6d.  in  the 
pound  sterling  on  thp  net  profits  of  mining  works,  payable  half-yearly  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  rent  so  to  be  paid  the  lessee  or  manager  of 
the  leased  land  is  required  to  make  returns  to  the  commissioner  certifying  the 
amount  of  gross  and  net  profit  from  the  working  of  the  leased  land  for  the  preced- 
ing six  months,  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  tlian  £60  nor  more  than  £500  for  a 
wUfully  false  return. 

3.  Every  mineral  lease  contains  covenants  by  the  lessee,  (1)  that  he  will  pay 
the  rent  when  it  becomes  due,  (2)  that  he  will  not  without  permission  from  the 
commissioner  use  the  land  for  any  other  purpose  than  mining  and  smelting  mineral, 
(3)  that  he  will  expend  every  two  years  of  the  term  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  M  for 
each  acre  of  land  comprised  in  the  lease  in  working  the  mines,  or  that  during  nine 
months  of  each  year  he  will  keep  ohe  man  for  every  twenty  acres  employed  in 
mininj?  or  searching  for  minerals,  (4)  that  he  will  forward  the  returns  required  by 
the  act,  and  (6)  that  he  will  permit  the  occupier  of  any  adjoining  pastoral  land*  to 
have  free  access  to  and  use  of  any  water  on  the  leased  land  not  provided  by  artificial 
means.  Every  lease  also  contains  a  proviso  that  it  is  liable  to  forfeiture  upon 
breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  ;  but  the  lessee  may  surrender  his  lease  on  givmg 
notice  to  the  commisioner. 

4.  The  commissioner  may  grant  licenses  to  search  for  metals  and  minerala 
except  <^old  on  any  specific  mineral  lands  not  exceeding  80  acres  in  extent,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  208. ;  such  license  to  be  in  force  for  one  year,  and  to  authorise  the 
licensee  during  its  currency  to  search  and  mine  the  land  and  take  any  minerals  and 
metals,  except  gold,  not  exceeding  one  ton  (or  20  tons  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
missioner), for  sample  and  analysis  only.  But  no  person  can  hold  more  than  8W 
acres  of  mineral  lands  at  the  same  time  for  this  purpose,  and  he  must  emjloy  at 
least  one  man  nine  months  of  the  term  in  searching  for  minerals,  or  in  mining  work. 
Licen-es  less  stringent  in  their  provisions  may  also  be  grants  to  search  on  any 
mineral  lands. 

6.  The  h«)lder  of  a  mineral  lease  is  entitled  to  renewal  upon  its  termination,  on 
Right  of  renewal,  payment  of  a  tine  or  premium  to  be  fixed  by  valuation  ;  and  in  case  the  lessee  does 

not  avail  himself  of  the  right  of  renewal,  or  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease,  it  nin^t 
be  otiered  for  sale  b>  auction.  . 

G.  No  mineral  license  includes  or  applies  to  any  lands  held  or  occupied  for  goW 
mining  purposes,  but  the  holder  of  a  gold  mining  lease  is  entitled  to  a  preferential 
right  to  a  mineral  lease  of  the  land  comprised  in  his  gold  mining  lease.  -^^ 
mining  company  may  hold  any  number  being  not  more  than  twelve  gold  mining 
leases  or  mineral  licenses. 

7.  The  lessees  of  contiguous  lands  held  under  gold  mining  leases  may  readju^J 
or  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  by  taking  out  new  leases  for  the  unexpir®^ 
term,  but  no  new  lease  can  be  granted  for  a  greater  area  than  twenty  acres. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Northern  Territory  mineral    act  are  in  the  main  j^-orthern 
same  as  those  of  the  Crown  Lands  act,  savings;  that  specific  licenses  to  Territory  act. 
.'ch  for  minerals  may  have  a  maximum  area  of  640  acres,  and  that  mineral 
68  cannot  cover  more  than  320  acres  in  contiguous  blocks  nor  more  than 
acres  in  all  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Under  the  Mining  on  Private  Property  act  the  governor  may  provisionally  Mi„ing  ^nder 
me  the  ownership  of  any  private  land  for  mining  purposes  for  a  period  of  ^rty  act.**  ^"^ 
months  upon  a  written  application  being    made  to  the  commissioner 
ring  the  land  to  be  so  resumed,  and   the  certificate  of  an  inspector  that 
ould  be  resumed  for  the  purpose  of  mining  ;  and  upon  the  land  being  Government 
ed   satisfactory    for   mining    purposes    the  resumption  may  be  made  JJJ?ne^i^ip* 
lute  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  six  months  upon  payment  of  the  purchase 
ey.     The  land  may  then  be  put   under  license  or  lease  in  the  ordinary 
But  without  the  resuming  of  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  government 
person  may  apply  to  the  owner  of  any  private  land  for  a  mining  lease  of  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
portion  of  the  land,  not  exceeding  twenty  acres,  for  gold  mining.     In  the  p^^»*«  **"^- 
t  of  the  owner  refusing  to  grant  a  lease  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
ictoT  to  examine  the  land,  and  if  he  should  report  that  payable  metal 
8  therein,  and  that  it  should  be  resumed  for  mining  purposes,  the  owner 
i  either  work  it  himself  or  grant  a  mining  lease  for  it  upon  regular 
[cation  being  made  therefor ;  and  in  case  he  refuses  the  lease  may  be 
ated  by  one  of  the  judiciary  officers.     The  lease  is  required  to  be  granted  Royalty, 
term  of  twenty-eight  years,  subject  to  a  royalty  of  2  J  per  cent,   on  the 
»  money  value  of  the  metal  raised  from  the  land  during  the  currency  of 
ease,  and  such  rent  for  the  surface  of  the  land  as  may  be  assessed  by  the 
3st  local  court  having  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  ;  but  if  the  court  is  of 
ion  that  any  special  injury  is  likely  to  arise  to  the  land  under  the  lease, 
ij  order  that  the  Ismd  be  purchased.     In  case  the  metal  on  leased  private 
has  been  reserved  to  the  government  no  royalty  is  payable  to  the  owner 
e  land,  but  the  whole  must  be  paid  to  the  commissioner. 

In  Queensland,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  the  mining  laws  and 

lations  are  in  respect  of  miners'  rights,  business  licenses,  mining  leases, 

idministration   of  justice  and  inspection  essentially  like  the  laws   and  Minins^  laws  and 

ations  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  differing  only  in  details.     In  otSer*Au8trai». 

nsland  the  discoverer  of  a  new  gold  field  distant  more  than  twenty  miles  *  *°  *^  **°  *•• 

any  place  where  payable  gold  has  been  previously  obtained,  on  which 

ess  than  200  miners  are  employed  four   months   after   discovery,   the 

rnment  may  pay  a  reward  not  exceeding  X500,  and  for  one  on  which  not 

han  500  miners  are  employed  six  months  after  discovery  a  reward  not 

Kling  £1,000  may  be  paid.     In  Western  Australia  a  system  of  reward 

IS  has   been   adopted   for  the   discovery   of  gold,  (graded  according  to  Rewards  for 

*^  ^  ./  o        »    o  o  discovery  of  no 

nee  from  the  nearest  occupied  gold  workings,  ranging  from  two  claims  ^oids. 
ie  man's  ground*  if  distant  over  four  hundred  yards  to  ten  claims  if  over 
)  miles  and  to  twenty  claims  if  beyond  the  limits  of  a  gold  field.     For 
varies  of  gold  in  payable  quantities  in  new  fields  of  certain  specified 


'% 


^  ordinary  alluvial  claim  for  one  man  is  50  feet  square,  and  a  wet  alluvial  claim  is  50 
J  feet. 
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divisions  of  the  colony  the  government  may  pay  a  reward  of  not  less  thcui 
£500  and  not  more  than  £1,000,  but  not  more  than  one  scch  reward  may  V)e 
paid  in  Irespect  of  each  division.  In  Tasmania  the  government  may  gre^-nt 
to  any  person  who  discovers  any  mineral  a  lease  at  a  pepper-corn  rent  of  iwxiy 
area  which  may  be  prescribed. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  mining  laws  which  prevail  in  the  princi  ^>al 
countries  of  Europe  the  writer  is  indebted  to  reports  made  to  the  Brit^^sb 
government  by  her  majesty's  representatives  abroad,  **as  to  the  law^  ia 
various  countries  regulating  the  ownership  in  minerals  and  mining  rents  ^^nd 
royalties,"  presented  to  parliament  in  1887.  Only  a  brief  summary  of  -Che 
reports  is  given. 

FRANCE. 

The  payment  of  royalties  in  France  was  abolished  in  1789  and  all  m lues 
were  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  reserving  to  the  owner  of    WLuy 
land  the  right  to  mine  upon  it  provided  he  went  no  further  down  than    100 
feet.     This  law  was  repealed  in  1810,  but  the  new  law  re-enacted  all  the  old 
provisions  saving  the  right  of  the  owner  to  open  shallow  mines  without  leave; 
and  in  its  chief  features  the  act  of   1810  is  the  present  law  of  the  country. 
No  person  can  try  or  prospect  for  minerals,  whether  with  or  without  tlia 
assent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  unless  he  has  previously  arranged  to  pay  the 
owner  an  indemnity  ;  and  if  the  works  are  so  far  temporary  that  the  ground 
may  be  cultivated  as  before  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  damage  cannot  be 
calculated  at  more  than  twice  the  net  return  of  the  land  occupied  ;  but  if  the^ 
works  should  deprive  the  owner  of  his  ground  for  more  than  a  year,  or  unfit 
it  permanently  for  cultivation,  the  explorer  must  buy  the  lot  for  a  sum  npt^ 
to  exceed  double  its  value  before   occupation.     No  mine,  however,  can  be 
worked  without  a  concession  from  the  council  of  state,  the  obtaining  of  whic*^ 
creates  a  new  property  even  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  independent  of  ao^ 
separate  from  that  of  the  surface  and  transmissible  like  any  other.     As  a<K>^ 
as  the  concession  is  obtained — and  it  may  be  granted  to  foreigners  as  w^  ■ 
as  to  citizens — the  concessionaire  is  bound  to  pay  yearly  rents  to  the  own.^ 
of  the  surface  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  concession,  and  also  for  the  surfa^^ 
area  occupied  by  his  machinery  and  plant ;  also  a  yearly  rent  to  the  stat:^» 
besides  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce  of  the  mine  and  a  small  sum  additioa^ 
to  form  a  relief  fund  for  accidents. 


GERMANY. 


Law(»f  lb*i!>. 
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The  mining  laws  in  Germany  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  empit"^' 
but  the  Prussian  general  law  of   1865   has   been  extended  to  most  of  tl^ 
other  states.     The  minerals  are  not  at  the  disposition  of  the  owner  of  the  so*^» 
but  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  they  form  before  the  right  to  work  them    * 
obtained  an  integral  and  judicially  indivisible  part  of  the  ground  and  soil,   ^ 
"  things  without  an  owner."     This,    however,  is  of  no  real  consequence     ^^ 
under  the  general  mining  law  all  persons  (including  the  owner  of  the  laii.^^ 
who  dig  for  minerals  without   a   license   obtained    from  the   state   mini'^^ 
authorities  are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.    A  claim  to  license  is  rec^>»' 
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nised  as  belonging  to  the  person  who  has  discovered  the  mineral  in  itsnatti- 


«^ 


state  and  makes  an  application  for  the  concession.     The  license  is  granted   ^ 
limited  and  bounded  areas,  which  are  marked  out  by  straight  lines  on    ^^ 
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8ar£ftce — the  boundaries  underground  being  lines   vertical  to   the  horizon. 

Ihifl  license  or  lease  conveys  absolute  right  to  work  for  the  mineral  mentioned 

;herein  within  the  prescribed  area ;  and  once  it  has  been  given  it  can  only  be 

ancelled  without  the  licensee's  consent  when  the  higher  mining  authorities 

lave  decided  that  this  step  is  necessary  on  public  grounds.     The  law  of  1865 

loes  not  recognise  that  the  owner  of  the  soil  has  any  claim  to  a  royalty,  rent 

iT  similar  advantage  of  the  nature  of  compensation  for  the  raising  of  minei*als 

rhich  may  happen  to  underlie  his  property ;  but  the  owner  of  the  mine  is 

bliged  to  give  full  compensation  for  such  surface  portions  of  the  property  as 

e  may  require,  as  well  as  for  any  damage  he  may  cause  to  the  property  or  its 

ppurtenances  by  his  mining  operations.     An  essential  feature  of  the  l^w  is  ""^^bie'to  the 

hat  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  royalty  to  the  state  on  all  «t»te. 

oineral  properties  except  iron  mines,  rock  salt  mines  and  brine  works, — the 

OTih  of  levy  being  (1)  a  tax  on  the  gross  produce,  as  in  Prussia,  ^2)  a  tax  on 

allotments,  as  in  Hesse,  (3)  a  combination  of  both,  as  in  Alsace -Loraine,  or 

4)  a  general  tax  on  industry,  as  in  Wurtemberg.     The  royalty  in  Prussia  is 

iwo  per  cent,  to  the  government ;  and   the  mine  owners  are    required  in  Miners'  aid  tumU 

iddition  to  pay  certain  charges  to  the  miners'  benefit  fund,  to  ensure  assist- 

ince  to  the  miners  in  case  of  illness  or  accident,  and  to  provide  for  their 

widows  and  children. 

AUSTRIA-HUNG  ART. 

In  Austria  the  state  claims  sovereign  rights  over  all  minerals.    A  permit 
to  search  is  granted  on  application,  but  it  is  limited  to  a  certain  district,  the  Pormiu. 
area  of  which  must  be  accurately  stated.     Having  obtained  a  permit,  the  next 
step  is  to  apply  to  the  authorities  for  one  or  more  free  diggings  in  the  district, 
each  of  which  is  to  measure  not  more  than  424  metres  (1,391  feet)  in  diame- 
ter.    An  arrangement  must  then  be  concluded  with  the  owner  of  the  land 
where  the  opening  is  proposed  to  be  made  ;  and  if  a  purchase  of  the  land  is 
intended,  and  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  the  price  to  be  paid,  the  value  is 
fixed  by  sworn  experts  appointed  by  the  mining  authorities,  whose  valuation  y/f]^,{5**' °^^*"' 
must  be  accepted  by  the  proprietor.      He  may  also  be  forced  to  cede  his  pro- 
perty temporarily  at  an  annual  rent,  to  be  fixed  by  sworn  experts,  in  which 
case  the  land  reverts  to  his  free  use  after  the  working  of  the  mines  has  ceased, 
^«t  this  plan  is  of  rare  occurrence.      No  royalties  are  paid  to  the  state,  but  c^uScL!"""* 
^eavy  rates  of  taxes  are  imposed  for  both  state  and  municipal  purposes. 

I  T  A  L  T. 

In  Italy  the  old  laws  which  obtained  in  the  independent  states  before  the 
unification  of  the  kingdom  still  continue  ;    hence  the    most    contradictory  xo  uniform  laws 
systems  are  found  side  by  side.     In  all  upper  and  central  Italy,  wiyi  the  ex-  'o^  the  kingdom, 
ception  of  the  Tuscan  provinces  and  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  concessions  are 
panted  by  the  government  in  favor  of  the  discoverer  of  a  mine,  or  of  any 
other  person  who  may  furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  intention  to  under 
^ke  the  working  of  it.     In  the  provinces  which  formed  part  of  the  late  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,   when   the   working  of  a  mine  is  not  undertaken  by 
^he  owner  of  the  soil,  concessions  are  made  by  the  government  in  favor  of  any 
duly  qualified  applicant  who  possesses  the  means  of  undertaking  and  carrying 
on  the  work ;  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  sulphur  mines,  which  can 
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only  be  worked  by  the  owner  of  the  soil      But  sulphur  works  in  Sicily  are 
still  subject  to  the  supreme  regalian  rights  of  the  state,  and  the  owner  of  the 
soil  may  not  open  or  work  them  without  a  special  license,  and  upon  payment 
once  for  all  in  recognition  of  the  sovereign   rights  of  a  sum  of  127 J  francs. 
In  the  Tuscan  provinces  mines  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  saving  iron  mines  of  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  territory  of  Piombino  ; 
these  belong  to  the  state  domain,  and  may  be  conceded  to  any  person  upon  any 
terms.     Yarious  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  Italian  parliament  to  intro- 
duce a  uniform  law  for  the  whole  kingdom,  but  so  far  without  success.     All 
owner  of  mines,  however,  are  required  to  pay  an  income  tax  of  13.2  per  cent, 
on  the  produce  of  their  mines,  independently  of  any  tax  imposed  by  the 
various  mining  laws. 

BELGIUM. 

EverytJ^ing  above  and  below  the  soil  was  recognised  by  the  old  law  of 
Belgium  as  belonging  to  the  owner,  but  this  was  completely  changed  by  the 
imposition  of  the  French  law,  passed  by  the  French  imperial  government  in 
1810.  This  continued  to  be  the  law  of  Belgium  until  1837,  when  considerable 
changes  were  made  looking  to  fairer  treatment  of  the  land  owners.  By  the 
law  of  1837  the  land  owner,  like  the  state,  receives  a  double  royalty,  the  one 
fixed  by  the  act  of  concession,  but  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  25  centimes  per 
annum  for  each  hectare  (about  5  cents  for  each  2^  acres) ;  the  43ther  propor- 
tional, from  1  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  net  product  of  the  mine.  In  both  cases 
the  rates  are  determined  by  the  board  which  grants  the  concession,  and  the 
amount  is  divided  among  all  holders  of  land  included  in  the  concession  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  holdings.  The  law  also  provides  that  the 
owner  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  land,  who  possesses  the  necessary  capital, 
entitled  to  the  concession. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  right  of  private  ownership  in  minerals  is  recognised  by  the  law  ol 
priyate owner-    Portugal,  but  the  control  over  and  management  of  mines  is  entrusted  to 
ship  recogrni»ed.  committee  of  public  works,   which  is  subordinate  to  one  of  the  state 

ments.  The  government  may  through  this  committee  grant  permission 
search  for  minerals  in  land  which  is  national  property  or  the  property  oft" 
municipalities,  and  may  also  authorise  search  to  be  made  on  private  land^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  but  subject  to  an  engagement  oca 
the  part  of  the  explorer  to  indemnify  the  owner  for  any  damage  he  may 
Previous  to  commencing  operations  on  private  land  the  lessee  must  eithe: 
compensate  the  owner  by  paying  the  value  of  the  land  set  apart  and  one-: 
part  of  the  value  in  addition,  or  he  must  give  security  to  the  full  amount 
any  injury  that  may  result.  In  all  cases  where  shafts  have  to  be  sunk 
galleries  constructed  the  previous  consent  of  the  government  is  necessary, 
this  requirement  applies  to  the  owner  as  well  as  the  lessee  of  a  mining 
perty ;  any  i>erson  who  does  so  work  a  mine  is  liable  to  have  the  fruits  of 
labor  appropriated  by  some  other  person  registering  himself  as  discoverer 
obtaining  a  concession.  The  scale  of  royalties  as  fixed  by  the  decree  of  18 
'  requires  the  lessee  to  pay  to  the  state  a  sum  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of 
net  production  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  2j^  per  cent,  to  the  owner  of  the 
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the  annual  rent  being  always  one-half  of  the  proportional  royalty  exacted  by 
the  government ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  government  converting  the  propor- 
aonal  royalty  into  a  fixed  amount,  or  suspending  temporarily  the  payment  of 
a  royalty,  the  parties  may  either  agree  upon  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  owner 
^r  the  government  will  fix  the  percentage  within  the  legal  limits. 

SPAIN.  • 

Any  person  or  company  may  own  mining  property  in  Spain,  with  the 
consent  of  the  state  and  subject  to  certain  conditions.     The  law  deals  with  classes  o 
minerals  of  three  classes,  viz.  :  (1)  all  materials  used  for  building  purposes 
and  found  in  quarries,  (2)  surface  metalliferous  deposits,  and  (3)  metalliferous 
mines,  coal,  oils,  sulphur,  precious  stones  and  kindred  substances.     Mineral 
substances  of  the  first  class  found  on  private  property  appertain  to  the  owner 
of  the  land,  but  if  they  can  be  utilised  in  any  industry  the  owner  is  bound 
^  quarry  them  within  a  specific  period,   or  on  the  application  of  any  other 
person  the  deposits  may  be  expropriated.     When  found  on  government  or 
^common  land  any  person  may  utilise  them,  with  the  consent  of  the  govem- 
<iient.     Deposits  carrying  gold  and  tin,  or  other  river  deposits  such  as  yellow 
^nd  red  ochre,  may  be  utilised  without  previous  permission.     Under  certain 
<^ondition8  any  person  may  examine  the  surface  of  the  land  for  minerals,  and 
if  the  owner  refuses  consent  the  civil  governor  of  the  province  may  grant 
IXrmission  upon  application  being  made  to  him.     In  order  to  obtain  owner- 
^l^ip  of  a  mine  a  petition  is  addressed  to  the  civil  governor,  who  instructs  a  License  to 
Swemment  engineer  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  property,  and  if  signs 
'^^f  minerals  are  found  the  concession  is  at  once  granted,  and  the  property 
'^Qst  be  marked  out  within  four  months  after  the  concession.     A  mine  is 
'■^ckoiied  to  be  a  rectangle  measuring  200  by   300  metres,  and  of  indefinite 
^^ngth ;    but  in  the  case  of  iron,  coal,  bitumen  and   sulphate  of  soda  the  Area  of  mines. 
^^^t  is  300  by  500  metres.     Mines  of  200  by  300  metres  pay  an  annual 
^"^yalty  to  the  government  of  £3,  mines  of  300  by  500  metres  pay  £2,  and  Royalties. 
^^ori»  mines  and  surface  deposits  pay  £4  for  every  40,000  square  metres. 

SWEDKN. 

The  rights  of  property  in  mines  in  Sweden  are  regulated  by  the  mining 
^^  of  1884.     The  owner  of  the  land  is  not  entitled  to  the  minerals  found  Mining  law 
^  it,  except  in  the  case  of  minerals  in  the  lakes  and  swamps,  and  no  mines  ^ 
"^^  be  worked  without  a  license.     Whoever  wishes  to  work  a  mineral  vein, 
^iether  on  his  own  ground  or  that  of  any  other  person,  must  n\ake  a  written  Mining  license, 
application  to  the  mining  inspector  of  the  district  for  a  mining  license,  and 
'^4  this  license  when  granted  refers  to  a  certain  area  with  perpendicular 
^t^ndaries.     As  long  as  work  of  exploration  is  continued  the  holder  of  the 
*^^^nae  must  compensate  the  owner  of  the  ground  by  paying^him  in  advance  conditions. 
'^    annual  rent  for  the  area  occupied,   and  under  pain  of  losing  his  claim  he 
^"^st  commence  working  within  at  least  eight  months  from  the  date  of  the 
'^^^nse,  unless  a  hindrance  occurs  over  which  he  can  have  no  control.     The 
'^^>ier  of  the  ground,  however,  is  entitled  to  share  with  the  holder  of  the 
^^'^^nse  in  the  mining  and  the  profit  derived  from  it  to  the  extent  of  one- 
^^Xf,  and  it  is  optional  with  him  to  use  either  his  whole  share  or  part  of  it. 
^^    t^e  case  of  a  crown  tenant  or  occupier  who  holds  by  perpetual  lease, 
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iIm^  same  right  is  enjoyed  as  is  secured  to  an  owner ;  but  any  one  entitled 
to  a  ground-owner's  share,  and  neglecting  to  make  application  for  the  use  of 
it,  forfeits   the   right   to   such   share.     The   allotment  staked  out  under  a 
license  may  not,  excepting  under  special  circumstcmces,  exceed  200  metres 
s^|uare,  and  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  must  be  decided  on  the  staking 
out  of  the  allotment,  either  by  agreement  between  the  parties  or  by  official 
appraisement.     Mining  work  within   any  licensed  area  must  be  carried  on 
upon   such  a  scale  as  to  equal  the  cost  of  blasting  10  cubic  metres  in  the 
mine  every  year,  but  the  owner  is  entitled  to  perform  in  one  year  the  work 
He  is  bound  to  perform  for  several  years,  not  exceeding  four.     Instead  of 
this  obligation  the  owner  of  the  mine,  if  he  prefers  to  do  so,  may  pay  an 
annual  fee  for  each  allotment  of  50  kronor  (about  $13.50),   half  of  which 
goes  to  the  crown  and  half  to  the  owner  of  the  ground ;  this  right,  however, 
is  not  admitted  unless  obligatory  work  in  the  mine  has  been  performed  for 
at  least  three  years.     In  the  case  of  the  owner  of  the  mine  being  also  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  he  is  bound  to  pay  only  the  portion  of  the  fee  which  goes 
to  the  crown.     In  case  of  failure  to  perform  the  obligatory  work,  or  to  pay  the 
annual  fee  where  the  payment  of  such  fee  is  admitted,  the  mine  and  the 
privilege  based  on  the  license  become  forfeited  at  the  end  of  the  year,  pro- 
vided that  a  complaint  be  made  to  that  effect  within  two  years  from  expira- 
tion of  the  working  year  during  which  the  neglect  took  place.     In  case  of  for- 
feiture, or  the  loss  of  a  mining  claimant's  right  in  any  other  way,  the  whole 
real  property  in  the  mine  reverts  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  without  any 
compensation,  saving  that  any  ore  that  may  have  been  raised  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground  on  account  of  its  owner  for  two  years  free  of  expense ; 
and  any  machinery  remaining  in  the  mine,  constructed  for  its  support  and 
durability,  becomes  the  property  of  whoever  afterwards  acquires  a  legal  title 
to  the  working  of  the  mine.     No  foreigner  is  allowed  to  work  a  licensed 
allotment,  or  carry  on  mining  in  the  kingdom,  except  by  making  special 
application  and  obtaining  permission  from  the  king.     Formerly  a  payment 
of  10  per  cent,  for  certain  privileges  granted  by  the  state  was  exacted,  but 
by  a  series  of  agreements  between  the  state  and  the  mine-owners  this  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  working  mines  has  been  abolished,  excepting  in  two  dis- 
tricts.    With  this  exception  the  mining  industry  is  now  only  subject  to  the 
ordinary  income  tax,  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  kronor  (about  |2.70) 
for  an  act  of  concession. 


NORWAY. 


By  the  Norwegian  mining  law  of  1842  the  right  of  raising  lake-ore  and 
limonite  is  reserved  to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  and  by  the  law  of  1869  the 
same  right  applies  to  the  obtaining  of  alluvial  gold ;  as  regards  all  other  ores  . 
and  metals,  the  owner  of  the  ground  has  no  special  right,  except  the  privilege  * 

• 

of  participating  in  the  working  of  the  veins.  Any  one  who  discovers  a  vein 
may  notify  the  constable  of  the  parish  or  magistrate  of  the  town,  which  notice 
when  communicated  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  published  at  the  church, 
or  in  any  other  customary  way,  gives  the  person  who  presents  it  a  preferenti** 
right  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  permission  ^ 
work  the  mine.    Applications  for  such  permission  must  be  made  to  the  sup^^' 
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intendent  of  mines,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  the  ore ;  and  the 

person  who  obtains  permission  to  work  a  metallic  vein  and  duly  publishes 

bis  certificate  may  claim  an  allotment  of  ground  on  which  he  may  be  exclu- 

dvely  entitled  to  such  working  of  the  mine  as  is  stated  in  his  certificate. 

Bat  to  prevent  forfeiture  of  the  privilege  so  obtained  the  mine  must  be  con- 

unually  worked,  otherwise  a  respite  must  be  applied  for  within  a  month 

rom  the  time  the  work  has  ceased.     The  right  of  working  a  mine  is  limited  orouod-owner's 

)j  the  right  of  the  ground-owner  to  participtate  in  the  work  to  the  extent  of 

i  tenth  part  of  the  claim,  and  in  case  the  ground-owner  does  not  choose  to 

i?ail  himself  of  this  right  he  is  at  liberty  to  transfer  it  to  others.     No  tax  is 

laid  for  the  working  of  a  mine,  either  to  the  government  or  any  private 

ndividual,  but  the  officer  who  draws  up  the  certificate  of  permission  and 

(nuits  respites  is  entitled  to  certain  fees.     It  is  a  disputed  question  whether 

breigners  may  search  for  ore  at  all,  or  acquire  the  privilege  of  working  a 

nine. 

SUGGESTED    CHANGES    IN    THE    MINING    LAW. 

III. .  In  considering  any  proposed  change  of  the  mining  law  of  Ontario 
^rd  must  be  had  in  particular  (1)  to  the  system  of  land  tenure  which 
>tains  in  the  country,  (2)  to  the  effect  of  laws  and  regulations  already  tried, 
id  (3)  to  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  that  tenure  in  fee  simple  is  not  the  best.  The  lease  system 
^  strong  advocates  among  the  friends  of  so-called  land-law  reform,  and  it  is  Tenure  of  the 
K)n  trial  on  a  large  scale  in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
it  in  Ontario,  where  the  great  majority  of  occupiers  are  owners,  it  would  be 
£cult  to  persuade  people  that  any  other  system  is  better.  The  merits  of  the 
ise  system  were  carefully  weighed  before  the  adoption  of  the  first  mining 
galations,  and  in  all  the  changes  made  since  that  time  the  only  approach 
the  adoption  of  that  system  is  found  in  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  law 
lating  to  mining  claims  in  mining  divisions,  in  which  respect  it  has  failed 
:;ogether.  As  long  as  the  law  permits  a  miner  or  other  person  to  become 
e  owner  of  80  or  more  acres  of  mineral  land,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be 
ntent  to  take  up  and  work  a  claim  of  200  feet  square.  Still  less  is  the 
merican  or  other  foreign  capitalist  likely  to  invest  money  in  a  leasehold  in 
Qtario,  when  in  a  neighboring  state  he  may  procure  a  mining  location  under 
I  absolute  title.  But  while  it  does  not  appear  that  the  land  tenure  of 
ntario  ought  to  be  changed  in  the  mineral-bearing  regions,  or  even  that 
lere  is  a  desire  for  such  change,  there  are  several  particulars  in  which,  as 
cemplified  by  the  experiences  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  changes  in  the 
-^  might  conduce  to  larger  and  more  continuous  development  of  our  mineral 
ealth. 

We  have  in  the  northern  and  north-western  regions  of  the  province  au 
t^  of  100,000  square  miles,  mostly  wilderness.  A  large  portion  of  this  area  claims  of  the 
68  in  the  Huronian  formation,  which  is  mineral-bearing,  and  from  the  dis-  coni?deraUon. 
>verie8  already  made  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  rich  in  at  least  some 
f  the  precious  and  economic  metals.  But  even  the  best  known  sections  of 
*  have  been  imperfectly  explored.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  country  to  explore, 
^ing  for  the  most  part  a  forest  land,  remote  from  settlement,  dotted  with 
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numberless  lakes  and  intersected   by  deep-flowing  streams  and  rivers.     Vk 
prospector  who  ventures  out  into  it  has  constant  hardships  to  face.     Supplm^ 
must  be  carried  on  his  back,  he  cannot  travel  far  without  being  obliged    t 
return  and  lay  in  a  fresh  store,  and  unless  provided  with  a  canoe  his  course  : 
often  impeded  by  the  lakes  and  rivers.     The  timber,  undergrowth,  leaves  an 
moss  often  hide  the  mineral  -bearing  veins  from  his  sight,  so  that  for  the  mos 
part  his  way  lies  along  the  banks  of  tortuous  streams  or  the  rugged  escarp 
ments  of   the  mountain  ranges.     And  when   it   happens  that  his  toilsom 
wanderings  are  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a  mineral  vein,  he  may   \> 
obliged  to  spend  a  season  in  testing  its  value — packing  in  from  time  to  tim< 
necessary  supplies  of  food,  mining  tools,  explosives,  etc.,  and  packing  out  th< 
specimens   for   assay  or   analysis.     Besides,  the  mosquitoes  and  black  flici 
make  life  in  the  woods  almost  unendurable  until  half  of  the  short  season  f 01 
exploration  is  over.     Under  these  circumstances  the  explorer  has  specia 
claims  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  government.     Without  his  offioe 
Wg  years  may  elapse  before  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country  are  ms^ 
known,  and  even  with  the  most  favorable  conditions  much  skill  and  experieKkc 
are  required  to  make  the  search  thorough.     Whatever,  therefore,  can  me^ik 
easier  the  task  of  the  explorer,  or  encourage  his  undertakings  in  old  or  rx«^ 
fields,  ought  not  within  fair  and  reasonable  limits  to  be  denied  to  him.        I 
may  not  be  advisable  to  subsidise  exploration  in  new  fields  and  offer  rewca.Td 
for  the  discovery  of  ores  or  minerals,  as  is  the  practice  of  New  Zealai^xid 
Such  a  policy  is  likely  to  lead  to  abuses,  even  in  the  case  of  men  regulstrij 
employed  by  the  government  as  explorers  or  prospectors.     But  the  explorer 
ought  to  experience  no  difficulty  in  procuring  information  as  to   locations, 
already  claimed  or  patented,  and  no  delay  in  filing  a  claim  when  he  has  made 
a   discovery.     In  almost  all  mining  countries  he  deals  directly  with  local 
Local  agencies,    agencies  or  offices,  where    records  are  kept  of  every  transaction  in  mining: 
lands  and  where  claims  are  entered  as  soon  as  they  are  made.     The  work  of 
the  department  is  limited  to  issuing  patents  when  the  conditions  of  purchase 
are  complied  with,  and  deciding  important  matters  of  dispute  when  these  arise 
The  explorer  is  not  obliged  to  waste  his  own  or  the  department's  time  in  eliciting 
information  of  the  most  ordinary  kind  in  his  business  affairs.     At  the  local 
office  he  learns  what  the  terms  and  regulations  of  the  department  are,  h® 
ascertains  what  portions  of  the  district  are  available  for  exploration,  he  pro- 
cures official  maps  of  the  district,  and  if  so  fortunate  as  to  make  a  discovery 
he  files  and  proves  his  claim  to  a  location  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 
In  giving  effect  to  this  plan  in  Ontario  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  authorise 
the  local  officers  and  agents  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Public  Lands  act  to 
carry  out  in  like  way  the  General  Mining  act.     This  change,  it  i?  thought,, 
would  operate  in  the  interest  of  the  explorer  in  almost  all  matters  of  admini*^' 
tration,  and  would  also  tend  to  put  a  more  effectual  stop  than  is  now  possible 
on  the  practice  of  "jumping  "  claims.     The  best  protection  to  the  poor  man  1* 
possible  under  local  administration  of  the  law,  with  right  of  appeal  in  all  cas^ 
to  the  department. 

The  present  law  permits   any  person,  alien  or  citizen,  to  explore  f^^^ 
minerals  on  any  public  lands  not  already  marked  or  staked  out  and  occupied 
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and  in  this  respect  it  is  decidedly  more  liberal  than  the  mining  law  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  provides  that  such  lands  may  be  sold  as  mining  lands 
when  they  are  "  supposed  "  to  contain  minerals.  In  many  other  countries  the 
law  makes  discovery  a  pre-requisite  to  the  filinsr  of  a  claim — the  effect  of  which  Making  dis. 

.  .  .  ,  CO  very  a  pre- 

is  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  exactness  the  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth  requitdte  to  the 

e    ■L  1^1  1  i»..ii/.       filing  of  a  claim 

of  the  country,  and  to  put  a  che^k  on  the  purchase  of  mining  land  for 
speculative  objects.  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  proves  that  in 
some  districts  large  areas  have  been  taken  up  in  this  way,  on  the  strength  of 
a  reported  local  discovery,  without  personal  examination  of  the  land,  without 
seeing  it,  and  generally  without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  for  an  explorer's 
report  upon  it.  Were  the  law  to  require  that  no  application  could  be  enter- 
tained until  after  the  discovery  of  a  mineral  vein  or  deposit  within  the  limits 
of  the  location  claimed,  it  would  doubtless  lessen  this  evil  very  materially,  if 
it  would  not  make  an  end  of  it  altogether. 

The  statistics  of  the  sale  of  mining  lands  during  the  last  forty-four  years 
do  not  fidve  reason  to  believe  that  purchase  by  speculators  has  been  carried  Extent  and  num- 

®  r  /     r  ber  of  locations 

on  to  the  extent  many  persons  allege.     Neither  does  the  taking  up  of  many  held  as  indiyid- 
locations  or  large  areas  by  one  person  or  company  appear  to  be  a  common 
practice.     The  most  extensive  purchases  were  made  in  the  early  days  of  min- 
ing excitement  in  the  country,  under  the  first  regulations  governing  the  sale 
of  mining  lands ;  and  although  frequent  efforts  have  been  made  to  limit  the 
^es  to  individuals,  they  have  been  fruitless  of  results.     The  regulations  of 
1853  provided  that  in  respect  of  certain  minerals  an  individual  might  take 
possession  of  a  tract  nob  exceeding  400  acres,  and  those  regulations  were  con- 
tinued with  various  changes  down  to  1869.     When  the  mining  bill  of  that 
year  was   under   consideration   the    commissioner  of    crown    lands   (Hon. 
Stephen  Richards)  was  asked  if  he  had  any  plan  for  preventing  capitalists 
from  taking  up  large  quantities  of  territory.     Mr.  Richards  replied  that  he 
liad  Bot,  and  is  reported  as  saying : 

A  former  government  introduced  a  policy  under  which  no  one  individual  could 
take  up  more  than  one  lot  of  400  acres.  This  was  evaded  by  an  individual  taking 
^p  other  lots  in  the  name  of  his  friends.  Not  long  since  a  piirty  called  at  the 
crown  lands  department  who,  I  have  ascertained,  has  thus  acquired  a  title  to 
eight  lots. 

A  leading  member  on  the  opposite  side  agreed  with  the  commissioner  that 

frauds  of  this  kind  could  not  be  prevented  by  statutory  enactment,  and  that 

it  was  idle  to  cumber  the  statute  book  with  provisions  which  were  sure  to  be 

Evaded.     Still  it  may  be  urged  that  a  statutory  provision  to  limit  the  number 

^rid  extent  of  locations  for  which  one  person  may  take  out  a  patent  would 

operate  to  prevent  speculation  in  mining  lands,  especially  if  the  grant  was 

^^ade  subject  to  working    conditions.     Such  minerals  as  copper  and   iron 

*^^mre  locations  of  larger  area  than  gold  and  silver,  especially  where  it  is 

Proposed  to  establish  smelting,  treating  or  reduction  works  in  connection  with 

^he  mines.     It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt  more  than  one  limit 

*or  the  various  ores,  if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  fix  a  maximum  area  by 

^^tute.     But  a  matter  of  perhaps  equal  importance  is  to  determine  how  small 

*^  area  of  mining  land  one  person  may  acquire  by  purchase  from  the  crown. 

^e  present  law  provides  that  a  location  shall  be  at  least  40  chains  in  length 
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by  20  chains  in  width,  containing  80  acres.     It  has  already  been  stated  t 
the  measure,  as  originally  presented  to  the  legislature,  fixed  the  extent  o 
location  at  320  acres,  but  that  the  views  of  members  were  met  by  placing 
minimum  at  80  acres.     Two  or  three  members  urged  that  miners  should 
allowed  to  take  40  acres,  and  speaking  to  this  proposal  Mr.  Blake  said  : 

I  am  told  that  a  block  of  400  acres  comprise?  the  richest  and  almost  only  ] 
ductive  territory  in  Nevada,  wliich  produces  from  sixteen  to  twenty  milliom 
dollars  a  year.  A  very  considerable  number  of  companies  are  working  on  it.  ( 
company  has  taken  out  fourteen  millions  of  specie  in  four  years  from  a  ridiculou 
small  amount  of  space.  I  believe  the  number  of  explorers  and  the  number  of  p 
sons  to  whom  we  will  have  to  trust  for  the  development  of  our  mining  territc 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  proposal  of  the  member  for  Algoma  (Mr.  Cumb 
land),  or  rather  that  of  the  member  for  North  Bruce  (Mr.  Sinclair),  which  I  mu 
prefer,  to  give  locations  of  40  acres,  were  accepted.*  It  would  greatly  increa 
the  number  of  men  w^ho  will  go  in,  who,  without  having  any  large  amount  of  ca 
in  their  pockets,  are  likely  to  display  the  greatest  enterprise  in  actual  exploratiot 
This  would  be  done  by  giving  greater  facilities  to  this  class  of  men — by  giving  the 
the  |K)wer  to  buy,  in  other  words,  by  giving  them  the  power  to  buy  a  less  quanti 
of  land  than  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  occurrence  of  minerals  in  Ontario 
not  of  a  nature  to  warrant  the  government  in  permitting  sales  of  small  loa 
tions,  such  as  are  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Unite 
States ;  but  in  the  light'of  recent  developments  in  the  silver  mining  district  c 
lake  Superior,  and  the  copper  mining  district  of  Sudbury,  it  does  not  seei 
that  a  location  of  20|  acres  (1,500  feet  by  600  feet)  is  too  small  for  the  can) 
ing  on  of  successful  operations.  Everything  depends  on  the  richness  of  th 
lode  or  deposit,  and  if  the  conveniences  of  the  prospector  or  miner  are  bette 
suited  with  the  privilege  of  buying  40  or  even  20  acres  instead  of  the  presen 
minimum  of  80  acres,  the  country  stands  to  gain  rather  than  to  lose  b] 
accommodating  him  with  the  smaller  area.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  withii 
reasonable  limits,  the  larger  the  number  of  mines  with  separate  and  indepeo 
dent  owners  there  are  in  operation  upon  each  known  lead,  the  more  satisfac 
tory  will  be  the  progress  of  mining  industry  in  the  country.  But  much  wil 
depend  on  the  amount  of  capital  that  the  mine-owner  puts  into  his  business,  an( 
the  energy  and  skill  with  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  One  strong  companj 
if  not  hindered  by  a  too  narrow  area,  may  employ  more  men  and  take  a] 
more  minerals  than  half  a  dozen  weaker  concerns ;  and,  providing  that  work 
ing  conditions  are  imposed  and  enforced,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  useful  p^' 
pose  can  be  served  by  a  provision  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  bar  tb 
profitable  investment  of  capital. 

The  cost  of  the  survey  of  locations  is  regarded  as  a  grievance  by  son 
prospectors,  more  especially  that  provision  of  the  act  which  requires  that 
location  in  unsurveyed  territory  be  connected  with  some  known  point 
previous  surveys,  or  with  some  known  point  or  boundary,  at  the  cost  of  t 
applicants.  It  may  happen  that  a  mineral  discovery  is  so  far  distant  fK 
previous  surveys  or  other  known  point  or  boundary  as  to  make  the  cost 
running  a  connection  line  very  expensive,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  '^ 
practice  of  staking  claims  might  be  recognised  until  such  time  as  the  tsJa 

*  Mr  Cumberland  had  suggested  the  sub-division  of  locations  into  sections  of  80  ^ 
each,  and  this  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  commissioner. 
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up  of  other  locations  brought  the  cost  of  surveying  a  tie-line,  by  apportion- 
ment, within  the  limit  of  a  reasonable  charge.  It  is  essential,  however,  t^at 
all  locations  for  which  patents  have  issued  should  be  laid  down  in  the  office 
mapM  uf  the  territory  in  the  crown  lands  department,  and  no  patent  ought 
to  issue  until  a  survey  is  made  connecting  the  property  with  some  corner  of 
the  public  surveys  or  some  perminent  monument  or  natural  object.  The 
applicant  for  a  staked  claim  might  meantime  be  protected  in  his  rights,  with 
leave  to  work  it  upon  payment  of  the  purchase  money  unless  such  work  was 
in  falfilment  of  the  conditions  for  taking  out  a  patent ;  but  protex^tion  without 
development  ought  to  be  for  a  short  fixed  period.  Concession  of  the  right  to 
stake  or  mark  out  locations  in  surveyed  territory  is  a  matter  of  less  conse- 
quence, as  no  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  procuring  surveys; 
still,  if  this  plan  enabled  prospectors  to  file  claims  with  greater  readiness  and 
certaiuty,  ic  ought  to  be  freely  allowed.  £ither  an  official  survey,  or  such 
other  description  of  the  location  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  per- 
manent monument  as  will  identify  it,  might  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  in 
making  the  application  for  a  claim. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  exact  conditions  for  improvement  of  a  location 
between  the  time  of  applying  for  it  and  the  issue  of  the  patent,  and  the  working  con- 
practice  which  prevails  in  some  countries  of  requiring  an  expenditure  of  a 
specified  sum  of  money  for  labor  e£u;h  year  for  a  term  of  years  before  granting 
the  patent  is  commendable.     But  where  land  is  sold  outright,  without  reser- 
vation of  any  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  working  conditions.     And  it  is 
doubtless  true   that  a  very  large  proportion  of   the  mineral  lands  sold    in 
Ontario  during  the  last  forty-four  years  is  held  in  a  state  of  non-development. 
The  owners  cannot  be  forced  to  undertake  mining  operations,  and  prospectors 
have  no  rights  in  any  discovery  which  they  may  make  upon  the  lands.     A 
Domber  of  persons  examined  before  the  Commission  have  recommended  a 
change  in  the  law  whereby  parties  holding  mineral  tracts  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness should  either  be  forced  to  begin  and  carry  on  mining  operations  them- 
selves, or  concede  the  right  of  mining  to  others  upon  a  royalty.     But  both 
of  these  plans  are  open  to  the  objection  of  interference  with  vested  rights, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  legislation.    The  best  and  perhaps 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  would  seem  to  be  that  which  has  been  adopted 
in  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia,  viz.,  the  resumption  of  such  unworked  TheNewZea- 
lands  by  the  government  as  are  believed  to  be  valuable  for  mining  purposes,  AuitrSiL^"*'* 
upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  compensation  and  holding  them  for  re-sale  ^"^^y- 
subject  to  development  conditions. 

There  are  some  persons  who  favor  a  return  to  the  system  of  reservations 
and  royalties  abandoned  and  made  void  by  the  act  of  1869.  By  that  act  all  Reservations 
lands  for  which  patents  had  issued  were  declared  to  be  thenceforth  free  and 
exempt  from  every  royalty,  tax  or  duty,  and  the  gold  and  silver  reserved  in 
*ny  patent  theretofore  issued  were  declared  to  have  passed  with  the  lands  in 
^ee  simple  to  the  owners.  The  act  also  declared  as  to  the  future  that  no 
'owpvation  or  exception  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  or  other  minerals  should 
be  inserted  in  any  [patent  granting  lands  in  this  province  sold  as  mining 
'%ndg.     Those  interests,  having  been  surrendered  by  the  crown,  cannot  be 
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i^^vk'trl  <vvoflPt  by  purchase  from  the  private  holders,  and  jastice  would 
»  V  .1*.  xht  nikixK^  of  this  step  if  it  was  decided  either  to  reserve  minerals  or 
«»«-^TV  f^RMMi  upon  them  as  conditions  in  the  sale  of  public  or  mining  lands 
x*-«i*wc      To  place  a  burthen  or  a  restriction  upon  the  mining  industry  in 
^r..  '«v'»»^  <^  th**  country  from  which  it  has  been  freed  in  another  would  be 
f-tr'(f««  cau^e  of  irritation.     But  even  if   the  policy  of  restricting   and 
Sii^bf'tiinc  ^he  industry  could  be  generally  applied,  no  one  can  believe  that 
,-^^^-•^  Activity  would  follow.     One  might  with  as  good  reason  hope  to  see  a 
*%T.V  kviwiotion  improved  by  attaching  a  cannon  ball  to  each  of  his  legs.  At 
^  ^{^  ,^  long  as  mineral  development  in  Ontario  continues  to   depend 
w-^iv  upon  investments  of  foreign  capital,  and  especially  of  American  capital, 
My^  policy  must  be  followed ;  mining  lands  must  be  not  less  free  here 
tjMin  in  the  United  States,  where  with  the  single  exception  of  New  York 
ihrn"  is  neither  reservation  nor  royalty.     So,  also,  as  regards  the  leasing  of 
mineral  lands,  the  influence  of   the  United  States  system  would  make  its 
adoption  well  nigh  impracticable  here. 

The  underground  boundaries  of  mining  locations  are  not  fixed  by  the 
law  and  were  a  dis|>ute  to  arise  great  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in 
0etting  a  decision.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  claims  in  mining  divisions  that 
the  law  pretends  to  say  what  these  boundaries  are,  and  what  it  does  say  is  as 
mysterious  as  the  utterance  of  an  oracle.  The  act. of  1868  provided  that  *'the 
around  included  in  every  claim  shall  be  deemed  to  be  bounded  under  the 
surface  by  lines  vertical  to  the  horizon;  "  and  while  this  clause  is  retained  in 
the  act  of  1869,  another  is  added  the  effect  of  which  appears  to  be  to  give 
to  the  licensee  the  right  of  following  the  vein  laterally  to  any  workable 
extent.  "  To  the  depth  to  which  the  same  can  be  worked"  are  the  words 
used,  but  by  some  lawyers  this  phrase  is  construed  to  mean  only  as  far  as  the 
vertical  boundary.  The  liberal  construction  is  doubtless  the  proper  one  in 
the  interests  of  miners. 

In  another  and  more  important  respect  the  act  is  also  defective,  viz.: 
^^  and        provision  for  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  and  security  of  their  claims 
•''ScuriSr  of"  against  employers.     It  may  be  that  the  general  provisions  of  the  Master  and 
^fUL^Sirt!*    Servant  act,  the  Mechanic's  Lien  act  and  the  Wages  act  afford   sufficient 
facilities  to    mine  workers   in  the  collection  of  wages,  although  there  are 
circuinstancea  of   mining   employment  which  may   be   thought   to  demand 
special  legislation.     But  as  regards  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  little  or 
no  protection  is  afforded  by  our  laws  applicable  to  mining  in  Ontario ;  and 
although  no  law  can  ensure  workmen  against  che  occurrence  of  accidents  or 
the  effects  of  foul  air,  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  that  every  possible  pro- 
vision for  their  health  and  safety  should  be  made  V>y  the  law.     The  British 
and  the  New  Zealand  regulations  are  valuable  models  of  this  kind  of  protec- 
tion. 

If  the  law  also  required  the  owners  of  working  mines  to  make  yearly 

Annual  returns  returns  of  their  operations  to  the  government,  showing  the  extent  of  mining 

ment  work  done,  the  quantity  and  value  of  ore  or  other  material  raised  or  quarrie<i> 

the  quantity  shipped  to  market,  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  classifi^ 

rates  of  the  wages  paid,  together  with  plans  or  maps  of  the  mines  showing 
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tact  measarements  of  the  work,  it  is  believed  that  a  useful  public  purpose 
ould  be  served  thereby. 

The  prevention  of  forest  fires  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  the  powiftr^ 
antiy,  but,  unhappily,  it  is  one  in  which  the  interests  of  the  general  public  ^SiJJJ^ 
id  of  the   explorers  for  minerals  are  not  identical.     Where   the   land   is 
nvily  timbered  and  the  soil  covered  with  moss  and  decayed  vegetation,  as 
the  rase  in   extensive  regions  throughout   the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
ace,  it  is  ditticult  to  prospect  for  ore-bearing   veins  j  and  although  it  would 
unjust  to  charge  explorers  with  purposely  setting  out  tires  for  the  objeci 
facilitating  their  own  quest,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  burnt  district  is 
•re  easily  searched  than  one  covered  with  primeval  forest.     The  explorer's 
erest  does  not  lead  him  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  prevention  of  tires, 
I  he  is  more  likely  to  view  their  outbreak  as  a  good  turn  done  to  himself 
her  than  an  evil  one  to  the  country.     The  law  to  preserve  forests  from 
truction  by  fire,  being  chapter  213,  R.  S.  O.,   1887,  is  ample  enough  in  its 
visions  ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  apply  only  to  lumbering  parties 
I  railway  companies.     To  remove  this  misapprehension  and  make  the  law  a  tnif^ooud 
»wn  to  other  parties  whom  it  specially  concerns,  it  is  suggested  that  pros-  ''®™***'- 
tors  for  minerals  be  required  to  take  out  an  annual  license  to  explore,  issued 
the  department  or  any  local  land  agency  at  a  nominal  fee  for  a  specified 
itory  and  having  a  copy  of  the  act  attached  thereto ;  and  that  in  the 
J  of  a  party  of  explorers  employed  by  any  person,  or  company  of  persons, 
requirements  of  section  8  of  the  act  should  apply. 

The  mining  division  system  of  the  present  law  has  failed  so  hopelessly  The  miniAc 
)ractice  that  it  does  not  deserve  serious  consideration  ;  nevertheless  some  ***^^***'*  •7«»«m. 
:ures  of  the  system  are  worthy  of  being  retained  in  the  act,  such  as  those 
ich  relate  to  the  inspection  of  mines  and  the  observance  of  conditions  under 
ich  claims  or  locations  are  held. 


William  S.  Gibbon— The  mining  laws  at  present  in  force  I  think  operate  against 
poor  prospector,  and  retard  the  development  of  the  country.     I  think  it  would  Enco«r»«  ih« 
wise  to  copy  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  allow  the  prospector  to  pn»p««ur. 

down  his  stakes  and  mark  oflf  so  many  chains  and  require  him  to  do  so  much 
rk  every  year.  The  taking  up  of  land  to  hold  for  speculative  purposes  has  just 
imenced  in  this  section,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  will  tend  to  retard  the  deve- 
ment  of  the  country.  I  think  the  proper  remedy  would  be  to  compel  the  per- 
tn&nce  of  so  much  work,  say  for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
epector  should  be  given  his  patent  in  fee  simple  ;  I  think  that  would  be  better 
n  giving  a  lease,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  timber  lands.  If  allowed  to  stake  out 
Jns  as  in  the  United  States,  the  result  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
prospectors. 

Thomas  Frood — Under  the  present  mining  laws  the  poor  man  is  at  a  dis- 
^antage ;  he  is  required  to  pay  for  the  land  in  cash  when  he  makes  his  application, 
I  very  few  prospectors  are  in  a  position  to  do  that.     I  have  had  to  give  away  95 
'  cent,  of  mineral  land  to  secure  the  other  6  per  cent.     I  think  it  would  be  wise 
place  mineral  lands  on  the  same  footing  as  timber  lands.     When  an  explorer 
tea  a  discovery  he  should  send  information  to  the  crown  lands  department ; 
'  department  should  then  send  an  expert  to  examine  it,  and  if  the  discovery 
'Ved  to  be  of  value  the  prospector  should  receive  a  percentage  of  what  the  pro- 
ty  sold  for  at  public  auction.     All  mineral  lands  should  be  ndvertised  for  sale 
■6  a  year  and  sold.     By  adopting   that  system  the  country  would  receive  the 
tefit  of  the  speculative  value,  while  at  the  same  time  the  prospector  would  receive  The  speeoiative 
^ir  recompense  for  his  discovery.     Conditions  might  be  imposed  compelling  the  7*^"*  ^  ■doenJ 
formance  of  a  certain  amount  of  work,  or  if  the  government  thought  proper  a      *** 
^ty  might  be  paid.     The  same  principle  is  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  timber 
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Bales,  and  I  think  the  best  possible  prices  are  realised.     In  dealing  with  tliis  matte 
the  amount  of  purchartes  by  compauies  should  be  limited.     I  think  more  capita 
would   have  be«  n  iiive-ted  ir  the  Sudbury  district  if  speculators  had   not  been 
allowed  to  buy  up  the  land.     I  have  had  no  experience  as  to  the  worktni^of  the 
American  mining  law,  but  1  think  I  niav  add  a  suggestion  to  what  I  have  already 
said,  that  the  prospect* >r  should  be  allowed  to  take  np  a  small  quantity  of  land,  say 
10  or  12  acres,  iiistea*i  i»f  as  now  being  compelled  to  purchase  ^0  or  IGO.    I  also 
think  it  would  be  well  ior  the  goyer>iiiient  t<>  place  one  officer  with  ag  hkI  deal  of 
authority  at  Sudoury  aind  anoth*  r  at  Po't  Arthur,  to  deal  on  the  spoit  with  ques- 
tions of  title  and  other  matters ;  it  would  save  a  great  deal  ol  trouble,  and  prevent 
a  great  amount  of  litigation  in  the  future. 

Henry  S.  HecUie^t— I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  change  in  the  law,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect pour  men  like  myself.  I  thi  k  the  prospector  should  have  t^»e  riti^t  to  stake 
out  his  claim,  and  should  be  pritected  till  he  has  time  to  purchase  the  pro{)eriyat 
the  end  of  a  nuinbt-r  of  >  ears,  he  havin;,'  to  do  a  certuiu  amount  of  work. 

James  y^UIer — I  think  the  pro8pectf)r  should  have  the  right  to  stake  outhi^ 
claim,  and  hold  it  by  di>ing  so  much  work  each  year.  I  also  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  sell  lai*g  *  tricts  of  land  to  speculators.  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  unjust  to 
have  the  rii^ht  of  pr«)8pectin;(  on  vacant  private  lands,  the  prospector  in  the 
event  of  making  a  dincovery  to  have  a  share  in  the  nnd. 

R.  E.  Bailey — I  live  in  Milwaukee  and  I  am  at  present  and  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years  engaged  in  mining.  I  have  been  prospecting  since  18t58,  durin;; 
four  years  of  which  time  I  was  in  South  Auierica — C^ili,  Peru,  Equador  and  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  mining  all  the  time  since 
1868.  By  trade  I  am  a  millwright,  but  I  have  always  been  engiged  setting  iq) 
mining  machinery.  While  I  was  in  South  America  I  was  exploring.  After  coming 
back  from  there  I  we«t  to  the  mining  districts  of  ColorA<lo,  Idaho  and  New 
Mexico.  In  every  mining  district  I  have  been  in  I  have  always  done  prosp^^cting 
and  acquired  property.  1  came  here  a  year  ago  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  am  now 
acting  for  the  Algoma  mining  syndicate  and  the  Imperial  land  and  mining  syndi- 
cate, both  of  Milwaukee.  The  mining  Liwa  here  are  not  fair  to  the  prospector, 
and  some  way  should  be  devised  to  protect  hi  n.  Land  should  not  be  sold  to  be 
held  for  speculative  purposes.  Every  man  having  a  claim  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
do  a  specific  amount  o'  work  every  year  ;  that,  I  think,  would  be  better  than  taxing 
mining  land.  The  United  States  mini'g  law  works  well,  and  might  bo  copied  here. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  prospector  be  protected,  as  capital  >*i]l  not  explore.  There 
is  one  matter  1  would  like  to  menti  >n.  In  regard  to  the  Batchawana  claim,  I  have 
paid  for  the  land  what  the  govHrnment  asked.  I  have  employed  a  land  surveyor 
and  paid  him  for  making  a  survey,  yet  they  will  not  grant  me  my  patent  till  I  {» 
to  the  expense  of  connecting  that  with  a  point  on  their  survey.  If  I  happened  to 
be  30  miles  away  from  such  a  point  it  would  cost  about  $3,000.*  If  the  American 
laws  were  adopted  and  we  were  allowed  to  stake  our  claims  that  would  he  done 
away  with.  All  properties  around  here  are  undeveloped.  The  development  of  the 
property  is  what  liivt^s  it  value  ;  I  do  not  therefore  approve  of  holding  undeveloped 
properties  at  hi«4h  prices,  as  it  retards  development.  Seven  or  eight  mining  men 
came  to  this  place  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  went  back  on  acc»unt of  the 
mining  laws.  Lands  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  located  as  mineral  lands  till^^ 
prospector  has  made  an  affidavit  that  he  has  found  mineral  up(m  them  and  has  pro- 
duced specimens. 

yEneas  Mr  (Charles —  Vs  the  laws  are  at  present  the  prospector  has  no  protection 
at  all ;  he  is  liable  to  have  his  cl  lim  jumped  before  he  can  sec6re  it.  There  shonld 
be  a  limit  put  to  individual  saLs  so  as  to  prevent  the  speculative  holdin^i  of  land. 
Som^  mode  should  be  provided  whereby  a  prospector  might  find  out  without  delay 
what  linds  arr*  located.  Such  means  should  be  provided  at  the  local  office,  andai 
soon  as  a  lot  is  t-iken  it  should  be  bo  marked  at  once  ;  at  present  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  what  lands  are  taken.  A  supply  of  maps  should  also  be  kept  atthelocsl 
office  for  sale  at  a  nominal  price  to  those  wanting  them.  Some  Americans  came 
here  and  wanted  to  get  maps,  but  were  unable  to  net  them  and  had  to  pay  • 
surveyor  826  for  what  they  required;  that  is  noh  right.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
staking  of  claims  alontr  the  vein,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  pnispector 

*  Thi«  estimate  is  doubtless  too  high  ;  but  in  a  speech  made  by  Hon.  Stephen  RichaT<l» 
in  the  legislature,  December  11. 1868.  upon  the  minini?  bill  of  which  he  had  charge,  heii 
reported  as  saying  that  a  single  line  run  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Thuudnr  bay,  at  a  distance 
of  about  18  mdes  from  the  coast,  had  cost  the  government  from  $40  to  $70  a  mile. — A.B, 
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to  Uke  up  40  acres  if  he  desires  or  allow  him  to  take  up  as  many  claims  as  he  likes,  gmaii  locatloiia 

provided  he  does  so  much  work  on  each  claim  of  40  ace*!,     ^t  should  be  compul-  And  oompulaory 

8oiy  to  do  so  many  days'  work  ;  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  fix  the  amount  <»«▼•*<»?*»•»*• 

in  money.     If  a  money  basis  were  adopted  1  think  a  m<n  t  iking  up  160  acres 

Bhould  be  compelled  to  expend  at  least  $500  tht^  tirst  year,  the  expenditure  to  be  to 

the  satisfaction  of  an  officer  of  the  government  appointed  for  that  purpose.     The 

profpector  should  have  90  days  after  he  has  staked  his  claim  to  secure  the  property ; 

be  should  have  that  time  before  being  called  upon  to  make  any  payment.     Forty 

kcres  should  be  the  smallest  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  the  Urgest  quantity  of  Und  The  right  of  pros' 

jold  to  one  party.     I  think  that  in  the  case  of  fands  which  are  held  without  being  P*^*^  priwU 

leveloped  the  prospector  should  have  the  right  to  go  on  them  and  proAp  ct,  and 

lave  a  third  interest  in  any  mineral  he  findK.      The  gov  mment  should  lay  the 

»untry  out  in  mining  districts  after  minerals  have  been  discovered,  and  they  should 

hen  build   roads  as  they  do  to  encourage  agriculture.    Experts  should  be  appointed  Public  rmmIs. 

;o  decide  what  sections  should  be  laid  out  in  mining  districts.     In  my  opinion 

^ood  road^  do  m  re  to  develop  the  country  than  nn^thing  else,  and  I  think  the 

^vemment  would  do  better  to  build  roads  than  to  bunus  a  railway.     Ameiicans 

loDot  seem  to  like  to  ^o  out  of  their  own  country,  but  I  think  they  are  beginning 

iocome  here  ;  one  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  just  put  926,000  in  Michipi-  staking cIaIi 

»ten.      Where  a  prospector  locates  a  claim  over  six  miles  from  a  surveyed  tovn-  jn»»^*«y«d 

diip  he  should  be  allowed  to  stake  hii^  claim  and  should  not  be  com p<^ lied  to  coi  n*  ct 

tith  the  nearest  survey;  it  is  not  fair  for  one  man  to  have  to  bear  the  expense 

then  others  may  benefit  by  tying  on  to  him. 

Edward  No rr is — I  think  the  prospectc>r  should  be  allowed  to  stake  out   his 
'laim  as  is  done  in  the  States.    As  it  is  now  a  great   many  discoveries  aie  made  security  of 
fhich  never  come  to  light  on  account  of  the  fear  of  being  jumped.       Take  the  case  claiiMk 
rf  Frank  Vallequette,   who  has  been  exploring  thin  district    for  the  last  ten  or 
welve  years.     He  has  discovered  eight  i*r  ten  good  things  but  will  not  teU  where 
hey  are  because  he  had  a  claim  jumped  once. 

W.  H.  Plummer — I  am  a  merchant  and  have  been  living  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
kbout  twenty-five  years.  I  have  interested  myself  in  mining  matters  s^^n'^^liat,  ^^J^JJJJJJJJJ^ 
Aken  shares  in  them,  assisted  to  <levelop  th»-m  and  so  n.  At  present  i  am  not 
leavily  interested  in  mining  property.  As  far  as  my  judgment  goes  the  Ontario 
nining  laws  are  as  good  as  they  can  be  ;  still  I  think  it  would  encourage  prospect- 
>nvery  much  if  the  government  gave  them  an  option,  provided  they  did  h<yiiafidt 
le?elopment  work.  I  do  not  think  holders  of  wild  land  would  object  to  prospectors  private  uada 
fntig  on  their  property,  or  would  refuse  to  reward  them  for  anything  they  might 
md.  I  don't  think  the  people  of  this  distri  t  would  object  to  a  law  of  that  kind, 
)Qt  the  prospecting  should  be  done  under  certain  conditions. 

Thomas  A.  Toiners — The  government  should  limit  the  quantity  •  f  land  sold  to 
>De  party.     As  the  law  now  is  the  prospector  has  to  keep  his  discoveries  very  Procpeotora  and 
luiet,  otherwise  he  will  be  jumped.     1  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  stake  out  bis  •ptculatort. 
;laini  and  go  to  the  nearest  office  and  secure  his  rights  for  a  time  to  enable  him  to 
ind  means  to  purchase  it.     The  wh^le  of  Denison  town -hip  was  bought  up  by 
Arties  in  Toronto  who  never  were  on  tl'C  ground  and  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  -  .     « 
xcepting  the  report  of  the  find  on  Vermilion  hniation.     I  don't  think  it  is  right  to 
Uow  that.     If  a  district  is  likely  to  be  a  mining  district  I  think   t   woiila  be  rit.'ht 
^r  the  government  to  run  lines  for  the  prospectors  to  tie  on  to,  and  I  think  surveys 
liould  be  made  by  the  government. 

A.  G  Duncan — The  Vermilion  company  o^ns  about  2,700 acres  of  land;  2.100 
-'tes  they  got  from  the  government,  and  the  balance  from  private  parties.      They 
>inmenced  operations  lait  winter,  some  time  in  January.     I  have  had  no  former  **'°»''*  ■"*"••■' 
^perience  in  prospecting  or  mining.     I  think  it*  the  ixovernment  were  to  proclaim 
^«  a  mining  district  the  law  would  be  satisfactory,  but  as  it  now  is  I  don't  think  it 
▼es  satisfaction.     Where  a  large  quantity  of  land  is  being  hel  i  prospectors  should 
)  allowed  U}  go  upon  it  and  develop  it  on  a  royalty.      The  prospectors  themselves 
•Cm  to  favor  the  American  law,  and  say  they  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  stake 
It  their  claims.     The  holding  of  large  quantities  of  land   is  detrimental   to  the  Lanre  holdings 
terests  of  the  country,  and  as  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned   1   would  not  ^ ^j*i"|T[.*®  *^* 
)ject  to  a  law  allowing  the  prospector  to  go  on  all  lands  so  held  and  work  ihem  on      ■"*     **  «T' 
lyment  of  a  royalty.    Many  people  come  into  the  country,  but  finding  the  land  all 
len  up  they  go  away  and  do  not  come  back  again  at  all. 

Henry  Banger — The  laws  are  not  altogether  fair  to  the  prospector.     I  think  he  ciaim-janipl)*^ 
ould  be  allowed  to  stake  out  his  claim  and  be  given   a  reai^onable  time  before 
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having  to  pay  for  the  land.     I  speak  from  experience,  having  had  a  clt 
before  I  could  manage  to  secure  it. 

B,  E.  Charlton — Our  company  has  adopted  the  policy  of  encouragu 
tors  by  allowing  them  to  work  under  a  royalty,  the  rate  cf  the  ro^ 
determined  by  the  circumstances.  The  mining  laws  are  satisfacrriry  m 
are  concerned.  To  work  a  copper  mine  takes  a  great  amount  of  capital, 
fore  a  large  quantity  of  land  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  anj 
the  case  of  free  gold,  it  could  of  course  be  developed  with  a  small  capital 
think  however  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  th6  country  that  large  amou 
should  be  tied  up  by  one  comjiany .  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  proviaion 
the  taking  up  of  mineral  land  till  mineral  is  shown  to  exist  upon  it.  Ii 
well  to  devise  some  judicious  means  of  preventing  the  tying  up  of  land. 

Jam's  Stohie — I  live  in  the  township  of  Johnston,  district  of  Algon 
had  experience  in  mining  and  have  been  engaged  in  exploring  in  this 
the  last  three  ycaxd.  I  am  interested  in  the  Dominion  mine  and  am  a  f 
in  the  Vermilion.  I  do  not  think  the  mining  law  is  fair.  As  it  is  at 
whole  (if  Denison  is  taken  up  and  is  being  held  by  speculators.  I  think  : 
to  the  interest  of  the  country  if  the  prospector  had  the  right  to  go  on  la 
and  if  he  makes  a  discovery  an  interest  should  be  given  him.  In  grantii 
of  agricultural  land  the  same  right  should  be  reserved  to  the  prospector, 
alteration  in  the  law  would  tend  to  encourage  prospecting  and  develop  t 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else.  At  present  the  prospector  is  at  the  m 
capitalist.  Some  way  should  be  devised  to  protect  him  till  lie  i^as  had  a 
time  to  acquire  the  property.  The  quantity  of  land  sold  to  one  party 
limited.  In  the  case  of  iron  more  land  should  be  allowed,  as  more  is  re 
works,  etc.  ;  but  on  all  lands  sold  the  government  should  insist  upon  de 
If  the  law  compelled  owners  of  properties  to  work  them  I  don't  think  t 
of  large  tracts  would  interfere  with  development,  but  if  n  t  worked  the  1 
be  open  to  prospectors  and  if  anything  was  found  the  discoverer  shoi 
stated  interest  in  it. 

Robert  Hedley — I  think  there  should  be  some  law  compelling  the 
land  to  develop  it,  and  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions  the  h 
revert  to  the  government. 

John  Bahcock — The  mining  law  does  not  give  the  prospector  fair  pla 
to  keep  his  lind  very  quiet  and  has  to  give  a  man  the  big  end  to  secure 
The  prospector  should  be  allowed  to  stake  out  his  claim.  Under  the  p 
I  have  known  a  man  to  have  three  claims  jumped.  There  should  be  a 
where  the  prospector  could  register  his  claim,  and  also  where  a  man  coul 
what  lots  have  Deen  sold.  The  size  of  a  copper  claim  should  be,  I  think 
acres.     For  gold  and  silver  the  claim  should  be  100  by  200  feet. 

Robert  McCormack — On  gold  and  silver  veins  the  prospector  should 
Mdiof  oiaiau.    to  stake  his  claim  as  is  done  in  the  States  ;  he  should  do  so  much  work  i 
end  of  five  year«  b6  entitled  to  his  patent.     For  copper  and  iron  the  cla 
be  from  160  to  320  acres. 

Charles  Kettyle — I  think  the  mining  law  should  be  so  amended  that 
pector  might,  be  allowed  to  stake  out  his  claim  as  is  done  in  the  States,  I 
certain  amount  of  work  every  year. 

P.  C.  Campbell — The  present  mining  law  is  not  satisfactory  ;  there  is  n 
tection  for  the  prospector  at  all.  The  man  who  makes  a  discovery  has  • 
affidavit,  and  the  man  before  whom  he  makes  it  may  telegraph  to  a  friend 
and  have  the  location  taken  up  for  himself.  I  would  suggest  that  the  pr 
allowed  a  c«*rtain  time  to  secure  his  location,  that  he  be  obliged  to  do 
amonnt  of  work,  and  that  while  he  is  doing  the  work  no  one  be  allowed 
location  over  his  head.  The  prospector  should  have  the  right  to  go  oi 
held  for  speculation  and  should  have  an  interest  in  anything  ho  might 
allowed  to  work  it  on  a  royalty.  I  think  it  would  be  right  and  fair  t 
present  holders  of  land  a  certain  time  to  explore  and  develop  their  la 
such  a  law  sh'uld  be  put  in  force. 

Dr.  Efhrurd  Peters — In  regard  to  the  mining  laws,   I  think  the 
should  be  allowed  to  stake  out  his  claim,  as  in  the  States,  he  to  do  certa 
ments  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  he  had  to  do  so  many  days  wor 
became  entitled  to  get  his  patent. 
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Francis  Sperry — The  burning  jof  the  timber  is  injurious,   as  it  is  a  very  im-  protection  of 
portant  thing  in  mining.     I  think  as  a  rule  prospectors  are  very  careless  about  fire,  timber  in  min- 
out  I  don't  say  that  they  burn  the  bush  purposejy  to  expose  the  rock.      To  cai*ry  «™l  diBtricU. 

00  mines  like  those  of  the  Canadian  Copper  company  it  is  a  necessity  that 
they  should  have  large  quantities  of  land.  Mining,  to  be  carried  on  success- 
fully, requires  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

Francis  Andrews — The  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fire  is  a  disaster  ;  it  will 
increase  the  cost  of  timber,  and  is  therefore  a  serious  injury  to  the  mining  industry.  ^JJJJ'JjJ?'*  *"** 

1  know  that  as  a  rule  prospectors  are  not  very  careful  about  fire,  but  I  don't  think  P"*P****"** 
they  would  fire  a  woods  on  purpose.     I  think   that  unless  persons  holding  land 

employ  so  many  men,  or  expend  so  much  each  year  in  wages,  they  should  be  taxed 
for  improved  laud.  Such  legislation  as  that  would  prevent  the  tying  up  of  whole 
•ections  of  the  country.  The  prospector  should  be  allowed  to  stake  out  a  claim  of 
80  acres,  or  at  the  outside  IGO,  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  much  work 
eveiy  year.  I  don't  think  the  occurrence  of  minerals  here  is  favorable  for  the 
fltaking  of  claims  on  the  vein.  I  think  the  miners  should  have  the  right  to  take 
timber  of  small  size. 

8,  J.  Davsan—  In  the  dry  season  when  the  mosquitoes  are  bad  prospectors 
tre  in  the  habit  of  making  smudges,  and  I  think  are  not  very  careful  about  putting  protection 
them  out,  and  that  causes  many  fires.     As  a  country  becomes  settled  it  is  well  to  against  forest 
pass  very  strict  laws  as  to  the  setting  out  of  fire,  but  in  the  case  of  prospectors  it  is  fi^*** 
a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with.     The  only  thing  to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me,   is  to 
have  them  thoroughly   instructed   in   regard  to  the  danger,  and  create  a  public 
feeling  against  carelessness.     In  some  instances  prospectors  have  no  objection  to 
fire,  as  it  uncovers  the  rock,  and  they  have  been  known  to  start  the  fire  for  that 
purpose.     Where  fire  is  set  out  in  that   way  th**re  should  be  some  punishment 
Awarded,  but  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  set   out  pur- 
posely or   whether  it  was  an  accidental  fire.     I  would  consider  that  if  a  prospector 
went  away  leaving  his  camp  fire  burning  he  was  guilty  of  criminal  carelessness.      I 
doBot  think  the  mining  laws  of  Ontario  can  be  improved,  except  as  to  the  taking  Limiting  the  size 
up  of  large  blocks  of  land,  which  I  think  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  development,  o'  *°2    °5  "* 
and  to  keep  out  bmia  fide  miners.      It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  limit  should  be,  ^opment.  ^ 
but  whatever  is  set  led  upon  it  should  be  compulsory  to  do  a  certain   amount  of 
Work,  failing  which  the  land  should  revert  to  the  government.     I  think  a  quarter 
section  would  be  a  fair  limit,  but  for  wood  supplies  I  would  not  limit  them  to   less 
than  400  acres  :  too  small  a  lit i. it  would  be  injurious.      I  don't  think  the   staking  ^y****"*- 
out  uf  claims  would  do  well  in  quartz  mining,  and  I  don't  believe  it  would  work 
Well  here.     I  do  not  approve  of  a  royalty  ;  1  think  a  royalty  of  five  per  cent,  would 
put  a  sti>p  to  mining. 

Thomas  Marks  — I  think  our  mining  law  s  are  about  as  good  as  we  can  make 
them  ;  I  do  not  think  we  can  improve  them  by  making  any  change.  I  think  where  ^®*^  ^"^ 
DO  pine  exists  the  burning  of  the  forest  does  no  harm  ;  in  fact  I  think  it  does  ' 
good  ;  the  second  growth  soon  springs  up  and  is  quite  as  good  as  the  original  forest. 
I  would  prevent  the  burning  of  the  pine  as  far  as  possible.  I  would  put  it  in  the 
market,  and  it  would  soon  be  cut  and  run  down  the  rivers.  Nearly  all  our  agricul- 
tural lands  here  are  cleared  after  the  fire  has  run  through  and  it*is  hard  to  get  men 
who  will  go  in  and  clear  the  heavy  forest.  Except  for  the  loss  of  the  pine  the  tire 
does  very  little  harm.  The  second  growth  is  finer  than  the  first,  and  takes  only 
hbaut  eight  or  ten  years  to  grow  up. 

Peter  McKellar — I  think  the  mininp;  laws  are  good.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  compel  people  to  work  their  lan«i ;  it  is  quite  enough  to  have  to  pay  the  Sinine^Smda. 
present  taxes.  I  am  interested  in  about  10,000  acres,  the  tax  on  which  is  one  cent 
per  acre.  There  is  plenty  of  country  that  has  not  been  explored,  and  in  that  the 
pro8|)ector  might  be.  allowed  to  stake  out  his  claim  as  is  the  practice  in  the  States. 
But  I  think  the  present  t;ix  is  suflicient  to  prevent  persons  buying  land  and 
holding  it  for  speculation.     Lots  of  the  land  is  every  year  sold  for  taxes. 

William  Margach — The  Americans  who  come  to  my  office  are  willing  to  pay 
for  their  land,  and  express  them-elves  satisfied  that  it  will  equal  the  country  south 
of  the  boundary.  The  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  boundary  is  homestead,  and  The  Uuited 
they  have  to  get  a  man  to  live  on  it  a  certain  length  of  time  to  get  a  i)atent.  At  g^J^*****'*** 
the  present  time  you  will  see  Vjetweon  Basswood  lake  and  Tower  a  number  of 
shantiei  that  have  been  abandoned  ;  the  windows  and  doors  of  all  are  the  same,  so 
that  they  may  be  removed  and  put  into  another  shanty.  The  parties  occupying 
make  just  a  Uttle  clearing,  so  that  they  can  swear  they  have  made  the  improve- 


ments.  I  am  supposed  to  locate  mining  land,  but  I  guess  they  sometimes  get  the 
start  of  me.  They  have  twelve  months  under  the  fn  e  grant  system  during  which 
the  government  can  do  nothing.  I  rt>hink  there  should  be  some  alteration  in  the 
Land  within  law.  Along  the  Whitefish  valley  there  is  some  good  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
Whiteflsh  v*li«7.  i-jjepQ  jg  mining  land ;  part  of  that  is  a  free  grant  district.  The  township  of  O'Connor 
is  free  grant,  and  also  half  of  the  township  of  Oillies  ;  the  south  half  of  that  town- 
ship is  reserved  for  mining.  T  don't  know  of  any  case  as  yet  where  wrong  has  been 
done  by  holding  large  quantities  of  land.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  govern- 
ment  required  development  to  be  done  on  all  land  taken  up. 

Mlnwjl  l»nd«  William  Plummer — In  regard  to  the  mining  laws,  large  tracts  of  land  should 

lwldto°spMiila-  ^^^  ^  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  to  be  held  for  speculation  ;  it  locks 
tion.  up  the  property  and  stops  prospecting.    The  prospector  should  be  allowed  to  stake 

his  claim  as  is  the  case  in  the  States. 

More  protection  JamM  Conmee — I  think  the  mining  laws  should  be  modified.     More  protection 

for  the  prospec-  should  be  given  to  the  prospector.  He  should  be  allowed  to  stake  out  his  claim  and 
^'  should  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  secure  it.    The  amount  of  land  sold  to  one  |'arty 

should  be  limited,  or  the  tax  should  be  increased  so  as  to  force  those  holding  on 
DeTelopment  speculation  to  sell  or  develop  their  property.  1  think  it  would  be  well  f«»r  the 
worlc  government  to  require  the  prospector  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  each  year 

as  is  done  in  the  States. 

Locations  and  W  lliam  Murdoch—  1  think  the  law  should  be  so  altered  as  to  compel  eveiy 

royalties.  holder  to  expend   8500  on  his  location.     I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  charge  a 

royalty  ;  that  would  act  as  a  damper. 

W.  H.  Laird — I   resided   hero   from    1879  till   last   November,  and   am  still 
interested  in  quite  a  number  of  mining  properties.     I  think  the  mining  law  should 
Mining  claims     be  so  amended  as  to  compel  pe(»ple  to  do  improvements  from  year  to  year,  say  for 
proved.  *  ™       three  or  four  years,  till  they  got  their  patents.     Perhaps  if  people  wanted  tu  buy 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  payment  of  8")  or  86  an  acre.     If  they  were 
forced  to  spend  8^00  or  8600  it  would  prevent  the  holding  of  locaticns  for  specula- 
tion.    It    might  be  better  to  compel  the  doing  of  so  manv  dnys  work  instead  of 
8ttrreys.  expending?  so  much  money.     In  making  surveys  the  government  should  put  in  iron 

posts,  as  there  has  been  a  deal  of  trouble  around  here  on  account  of  a  gre  it  many 
of  the  posts  getting  burned.  Something  should  also  be  dune  to  prevent  the  buni- 
ing  ot  pine. 

William  RiimcII^-Ab  it  is  I  think  the  explorer  is  protected  to  a  great  extent  by 

the  department,  but  I  think  a  time  limit  should  be  arranged  for  the  prospector  to 

A  time  limit  for  *6<5ure  his  location.     Fifteen  days  should  hi  aUowed  him  to  tile  his  claim,  and  a 

the  prospector    single  location  should  be  forty  chains  on  the  course  of  the  vein  as  far  as  the  vein 

to  fOe disclaim,  ^^j^  jj^  enclosed.     The  prospector  should  be  required  to  mark  two  or  three  trees, 

putting  the  date  upon  them,  and  should  refer  to  those  trees  in  his  application  ;  he 

should  then  be  protected  for  a  reasonable  time.     I  do  not  think  one  man  should  be 

allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  claim. 

Too  much  terri-  D.  F.  Bnrke — The  mining  law  of  Ontario  has  locked  up  a  great  deal  of  territory. 

tory  locked  a©.  There  are  about  800  silver  locations  taken  up,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  30  of  them  are 
being  worked.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  law  Hbout  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States  ;  that  would  protect  the  prospector  and  do  justice  to  the  capitalist. 

Iron  stakes  for    Iron  stakes  should  be  put  down  at  the  corners  instead  of  wooden  one^  as  nov ; 

surveys.  there  is  great  diflSculty  in  finding  the  stakes,  and  it  would  save  people  thousands 

upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  future. 

The  law  favors  ^*  ^'  Mofhtgomery — The  American  mining  laws  would  be  better  for  the  poor 

the  rich  nutn.  man  ;  the  law  hero  is  first  rate  for  people  that  have  money,  but  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  it  operates  altogether  in  favor  of  the  rich  man. 

Henry  Rothwell — The  prospector  should  be  allowed  to  stake  out  his  claim,  and 

Claims  and  their  I  think  the  claim  should  be  about  half  a  mile  on  the  vein   and  about  200  or  3U0 

doTelopment.      f^^t  wide.     He  should  be  compelled  to  do  certain  development  work  every  year ; 

$100  a  year,  as  in  the  States,  would  I  think  be  about  reasonable.      Speculators 

should  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  large  tracts  for  speculation.     It  is  often  very 

expensive  to  get  surveys  made,  and  I  think  the  government  should  do  the  survey- 

Surreys.  ing.     It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  survey  the  townships  as  they  are  being  pros[)ectea. 

Development  T.  U.  Trethewey — I  do  not  think  the  mining  laws  are  satisfactory.     The  law 

ttewktrathig^of  "^o*^^*^  ^  ^  ^^**'  ^^  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  of  time  a  certain  nmonnt  of 

jooJaoM  work  was  not  done  the  land  should  revert   to  the  government,  and  the  patent 

should  not  be  granted  till  the  required  amount  of  work  was  performed.     It  would 
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be  perlu^DB  as  good  if  the  government  leased  the  land  at  such  a  rental  that  holders 

woaU  have  to  work  it  or  throw  it  up.     As  it  is  now  nearly  the  whole  country  is 

\)ought  up  and  held  on  speculation.     The  adoption  of  the  Ante licun  law  allowing 

ibe  B  aking  of  claims  would  answer  I  think,  provided  the  locations  could  not  be  specalatiye 

bdd  without  being  worked.     People  here  are  asking  from  $1,000  to  $100,000  for  holdingn. 

their  locations,  and  there  is  not  one  dollar's  worth  of  work  done  on  them. 

Jhi^ican  McEachreti — The  prospector  under  the  present  law  is  not  fairly  treated. 
The  law  shou'd  be  altered  so  as  to  allow  him  a  reasonable  time  to  secure  his  claim.  ^oJJTiSv?*'^ 
The  land  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  hands  of  spec  tlators.  The  prospector  reaaonable  time 
ihoold be  allowed  to  stake  his  claim  and  should  have  a  fixed  time  to  perform  a  *??®****™ **** 
eertain  amount  of  work.     1  am  satisfied  with  our  law  if  the  jumping  of  claims  could 
he  prevented. 

Ambrose  Ci^rette — 1  like  the  present  mininir  law,  but   1  think  the  poor  man 
;  ihoold  have  time  to  secure  his  claim. 

WdpoU  Rdaiid — I  think   the  mining  laws  are  satisfactory,  except  that  the 
jpoTemment  sho  Id  luake  more  extensive  surveys  in  the  mineral  belts.     At  present  g^         j^  .j^ 
It  is  often  a  hardship  on  the  poor  man  to  get  hii«  claim  surveyed.     The  running  <  f  a  mineral  belts.^ 
north  and  south  line  and  an  east  and  west  line  would  answer.     The  blocking  out  of 
the  land  as  in  the  North-west   would   do.     Iron  posts  should  be  put  down  as  great 
♦rouble  is  caused  by  the  wooden  ones  being  destroyed  by  fire.     The  government 
floald  raise  the  price  of  the  land  and  so  pay  for  the  sui-veyiuL'.     I  do  not  think  I 
vould  allow  the  prospector  to  stake  out  his  claim  :  he  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
empt for  a  certain  time,  ami  if  he  had  not  done  his  amount  of  work  by  that  time  it  Pro-emptlon  of 
Aoold  then  revert  to  the  government.     No  tttle  should  in  any  case  be  given  till  the 
•mount  of  work  is  done. 

John  K.  Wright — I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario  j^^^  locations 
JBining  act.     The  only  fault  1  have  to  find  with  it  is  th-it  it  is  t«>o  liberal  in  allow- 
•Dg  parlies  to  acquire  a  too  large  area  of  territory  if  they  can  pay  for  it. 

George  MitcheU — I  think  the  mining  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  limit  the 
w^  which  could  be  taken  up  by  one  party.     Under  this  change  tlie  country  would  f^jj. thorough* 
^  more  thoroughly  prospected  than  it  now  is,  and  especially  would  this  be  the  prospecting. 
<*8e  should  successful  development  ensue  in  the  district. 

A.  R.   C.  Selwyn — I  think  the  regulations  as  to  the  sale  of  mineral  land  in 
^tario  are  very  bad  ;  the  selling  of  large  blocks  of  land  is,  I  think,  wrong.     It  |>g_,|j^Q     -  ^ 
pi^ases  the  land  into  the  hands  of  speculators.     It  would  be  well  to  limit  the  amount,  Editions! 
^dno  land  should  be  sold  as  mining  land  unless  a  vein  or  other  workable  deposit 
^  been  found  on  it.     The  limit  should  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  deposit  that 
>5  going  to  be  worked.     I  would  accompany  the  sales  by  conditions  as  to  working 
that  could  not  be  evaded.     It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  give  the  land  to  anyone 
^ho  would  undertake  to  develop  it.     I  would  allow  anyone  who  was  willing  to 
^ork  to  acquire  the  right  to  do  so  at  a  nominal  price,  but  the  conditions  as  to  work- 
ing it  I  wouli  make  very  strict.     The  quantity  of  land  would  not  so  much  matter 
^  the  conditions  for  working  it  bore  some  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  area  ;  the 
Urger  it  is  the  more  work  that  should  be  required  to  be  done.     I  would  not  allow 
^  great  an  area  for  gold  as  for  copper,  galena,  iron   and  other  minerals.     I  think 
ICO  acres  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  mine  ;  for  gold  and  silver  I  do  not  think  so  A"^,**'  ™»"«'*' 
i&uch  is  required,  but  purchasers  should  have  enoufi;h  for  the  necessary  buildings, 
^mber,  roads,  etc.     It  would  be  a  good  regulation  to  allow  no  land  to  be  taken  up 
till  a  mineral  vein  has  been  discovered  upon  it.     I  have  heard  a  great  many  com- 
plaints, and  I  see  myself  that  the  system  of  buying  up  large  tracts  on  speculation  Claims  should 
«w  operated  very  injuriously.     I  think  mining  properties  are  held  too  high  and  ^w^^'^^i**'^ 
^  thiB  tends  to  retard  development ;  of  course  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
^  such  is  the  result,  but  that  is  what  I  have  heard.     All  mineral  claims  should 
^ther  be  worked  or  abandoned. 

E.  V,  Wright — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Ontario  mining  law.     I  think,  size  of  locations 
Wever,  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  allowed  one  party  ;  that  limit  would  should  be  fixed 
We  to  be  fixed  by  circumstances.     I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  one  person  gUnoM'™ 
■hoold  be  allowed  to  buy  up  a  whole  section  of  the  country.     I  think  if  a  man 
&dit  a  vein,  and  it  turns  out  richer  further  on,  he  should  have  the  right  to  take  up 
the  T  cher  part ;  he  should  have  the  right  to  pre-empt  another  claim. 

B.  T.  A.  Bell — ^The  Mining  Review  receives  reports  from  Port  Arthur,  Sudbury, 
[ftke-of- the- Woods,  Madoc,  the  Perth  district,  the  K.  &  P.  district,  the  Ottawa  valley  A  growing  desir 
nd  the  petroleum,  salt  and  gypsum  districts.     There  is  a  growing  desire  for  in  forma-  ^^^  information. 
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tion  in  connection  with  mining  matters,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increasin 
our  subscribers  and  the  increasing  number  of  people  asking  for  inforn: 
mineral  lands  in  Ontario.  The  collection  of  minerals  sent  to  Cincini 
Ontario  government  did  a  ^reat  amount  of  good  in  this  regard.  The  dif 
information  on  mining  matters  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  mining  i 
attracts  the  attention  of  parties  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
Germany.  I  think  our  mineral  lands  should  be  reserved  by  ihe  crov 
the  present  system  of  selling  lands  unconditionally  is  op])osed  to  the  c 
of  the  country.  Development  to  a  certain  extent  every  year  should  be 
Any  mining  regulations  which  permit  the  acquisition  and  control  of  lai 
land  upon  payment  of  a  merely  nominal  price  is  undoubtedly  a  mo 
arrangement  for  capitalists  and  speculators,  but  it  is  one  which  is  in 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  At  present  extens 
are  locked  up  in  a  few  hands  and  no  one  is  permitt'^d  to  operate  upon  t 
he  can  affora  to  purchase  the  land  at  an  immense  advance  up(»n  its  cost, 
who  has  tr  ied  to  influence  capitalists  to  invest  in  mining  ventures  knov 
ib  is  to  raise  mining  capital  alone,  compared  with  obtaining  money  fc 
weighed  down  with  a  preliminary  purchase  of  land^  often  at  ten  tin 
required  for  actual  operations.  In  our  phosphate  district  cases  are  f 
lands  originally  purchased  from  the  govenmient  for  a  few  dollars  pe 
been  resold  at  $10,  8100,  and  as  high  as  9400  an  acre.  One  tract  of  ] 
for  $5,(100  was  resold  for  $16,000,  then  at  8160,000,  and  part  of  it  aga: 
000.  The  interest  on  such  large  sums  tends  greatly  to  discournge  in^e 
the  usual  failure  of  mining  enterprises  loaded  with  such  a  weight  of  dei 
the  most  serious  check  on  the  development  of  the  mining  industries.  I 
were  permitted  to  lease  upon  royalty  just  so  much  land  as  they  could  wc 
for  such  periods  as  they  continued  to  work,  and  if  the  poor  prospector 
the  area  on  which  he  had  made  a  valuable  tind  and  be  at  no  expen.^c 
cost  of  working,  then  we  should  see  a  vast  increase  in  mining  matters  ; 
from  royalties  would  be  a  constant  and  important  pource  of  income,  an 
would  cease  to  barter  away  their  natural  rights  for  a  paltry  mess  of  pot 

John  Stewart — In  a  country  where  there  are  minerals  it  is  ncccFsi 
the  mineral  and  the  farming  interests.  In  selling  lands  the  mineral 
reserved  for  the  use  of  miners.  A  man  should  be  allowed  to  locate  ' 
under  the  American  or  Dominion  lands  system  ;  he  should  be  required 
tain  amount  of  work  every  year,  and  after  a  certain  time  he  should  geti 
years  lea^e  with  the  option  of  a  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  tweniy-1 
a  certain  royalty.  If  the  minerals  were  in  the  hands  of  the  governmei 
be  dealing  as  a  rule  with  gentlemen,  and  not  with  farmers  or  speculatt 
whom  are  i  elated  to  the  species  hog  !  The  location  of  a  mineral  clain 
made  first  on  the  ground  by  the  discoverer  or  prospector,  and  then  in  tl 
office.  It  should  be  measured  on  the  length  of  the  vein,  say  aViout  1  o 
boundaries  being  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  vein.  The  discover 
allowed  to  take  two  claims  adjoining  each  other.  The  miner  should  ha 
to  follow  his  vein  by  C(mtinuous  workings  wherever  it  goes,  as  is  the 
western  states  and  on  British  crown  lands.  To  show  the  injustice  o 
allowed  to  follow  the  vein.  I  may  menti<m  the  case  of  a  Scotch  com] 
purchased  a  pro"perty  and  spent  $600  000  on  it.  It  was  found  tliat  the 
at  an  angle  into  the  adioining  proi)erty  ;  this  property  was  secured  by  a 
who  stopped  their  working.  He  then  leased  the  works  of  the  Scotch  c 
continued  the  work.  The  Scotch  cajjital  was  in  this  way  driven  out  of 
Several  Ontario  mines  are  in  similar  condition  (m  this  account.  T 
minerals  with  the  soil  is  bad  ;  the  mineral  shc>ald  be  reserved  by  the 
If  a  man  buys  the  land  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  gob  the  mine 
a  man  buys  or  leases  for  iron  ore,  the  gold,  silver,  copper  and  otl 
minerals  should  be  reserved.  In  the  case  (»f  iron  the  location  shciuld  b< 
regard  to  lands  already  patented,  my  idea  is  that  an  act  should  be  pasi 
an  explorer  to  locate  a  c'aim  wherever  minerals  arc  if  tlie  owner  v 
them,  he  paying  the  owner  a  royalty  of  say  f)  per  cent,  and  2^  per 
government.  Companies  hoMing  a  large  area  slionld  he  compelled  to 
royalty  as  stated,  or  be  forced  to  work  tlie  mineral  properties.  In 
Sweden  the  law  is  this  way,  and  no  proj)erty  there  need  remain  unwoi 
the  owner  will  not  work  it.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  government  tht 
sold  the  land  in  fee  simple.  I  do  not  think  that  what,  I  have  su!.'}iest« 
an  injustice,  as  when  selling  the  land  the  government  got  nothing  for  t 
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U  would  be   a  just  law  and  would  be  no  more  than  a  tax  raising  revenue  for  the 

promotion  of  the  mining  interest.     It  wotild  not  be  confiscation  ;  the  government 

would  nut  resume  possession  of  the  land,  and  the  owner  would  be  paid  a  royalty. 

The  law  that  tends  to  the  development  of  the  country  is  the  best  law  we  can  have  ; 

it  IB  in  the  interest  of  the  community  generally.     Cunfiscation  at  the  death  of  the 

owners  w^Kild  not  be  so  unjust  as  the  present  system.     Where  government  reser- 

iration  exists  the  mining  industry  prospers,  and  where  there  is  no  compulsory 

development  it  does  not.     In  the  west  it  has  pro8|>ered  because  the  miner  has  had 

to  spend  $100  a  year  in  work  to  hold  his  claim  ;  but  it  is  found  there  that  when  ^nditiwii. 

onoe  the  patents  are  issued  they  hold  the  lands  on  speculation  and  don't  work 

them  ;  hence  the  lease  system  is  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  dovelopment. 

A.  J.  Cattatui'h — I  do  not  think  that  the  policy  of  selling  large  blocks  of  land 
hu  retarded  development  or  has  hindered  prospectors.     As  our  mining  law  has 
l)een  since  1868   the  governor  in  council  can  proclaim  a  mining  district  and  appoint  Mining  districts, 
inspectors.     Under  that  law  they  did  proclaim  the  Thunder  hay  district  and  Mr. 
Borron  was  appointed  inspector.     Under  that  law  all  a  prospector  had  to  do  was  to 
stake  out  his  find,  he  had  the  right  to  prospect  on  any  government  land,  and  it  was 
the  license  inspector's  duty  to  give  him  a  certificate  on  p  lyment  of  a  fee  of  $a.     He 
could  then  renew  his  certificate  from  year  to  year  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5,  and  go 
on  taking  out  the  mineral  without  paying  any  royalty  or  purchase  money  or  any- 
thing except  this  $5  a  year.     At  the  present  time  the  government  can  proclaim  any 
district.     In  the  Thunder  Bay  case  the  prospectors  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Borron  himself  the  office  of  inspector  was 
abolished.     He  did  not  care  to  hold  the  office  as  he  was  not  issuing  any  licenses. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  to  put  that  law  into  force  would  be  Ui  appoint  an 
inspector.      I  think  it  would  be  well  after  lands  have  been  patented  five  years,   if  prospecting  oi 
the  owners  do  not  develop,   that  any  person  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  them  to  private  lands, 
prospect.     I  do  not  think  such  a  law  sh'>uld  apply  to  lands  a  ready  taken  up  as  it 
would  be  an  interference  with  vested  rights,  and  would  tend  to  frighten  foreigners 
who  supply  nearly  all  the  money  that  is  spent  in  mining.     There  she  mid  be  a  fair 
vrangement,  wherever  the  principle  could  be  applied,  by  wh'ch  the  discoverer  and 
*he  owner  might  be  both  protected.     It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with ;  but 
I  think  it  might  be  done  by  giving  the  discoverer  the  righc  within  a  limited  time 
(«ayayear)  of  working  the  find,  subject  to  the  payment  to  the  owner  of  25  per 
<!ent.  of  the  profits  if  the  owner  did  not  exercise  the  option  of  working  it  himself 
within  the  same  time  and  giving  the  discoverer  the  same  percentage  of  profits  — 
either  of  them  being  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  work  on  his  own  exclusive  account  if 
the  other  discontinued  work  under  circumstances  which  would  forfeit  a  cl  im  under 
the  general  mining  law^.     I  think  the  system  of  taxation  has  been  an  utter  failure  The  taxation 
in  r^[ard  to  the  development  of  mining  properties,   and  the  legislature  in  1.^86  system, 
recognising  that  fact  passed  an  act  reducing  arrears  fifty  per  cent,  and  future  taxes 
from  two  cents  to  one  cent  an  acre.     The  statistics  show  t)»at  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  taxes  are  realised  at  tax  sales  ;  only  about  <  ne-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
actual  amount  of  taxes  is  obtained  from  the  f&le  of  the  lands.     I  do  not  think,  as  I 
have  said,  the  sale  of  large  blocks  of  land  has  retarded  development,  and  I  think  it  Ji^bj^on^ 
should  be  continued.     1  have  had  some  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  money  able, 
for  mining  operations,  and  1  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  for  wishing?  to  have  largo 
properties  is  that  the  chances  for  getting  money  will  be  better.     When  mineral  is 
discovered  all  the  adjoining  land  is  taken  up,  and  the  same  motive  operates  with 
those  who  put  money  into  mining.     I  think  on  the  whole  that  more  good  than  harm 
has  been  done  by  the  sale  of  large  Mocks.     The  lie  nse  system  has  proved  altogether 
«  failure  in  this  country.     Since  1869  we  have  had  two  systems  in  operation — the  mu    « 
licen^  system  and  the  system  by  which  a  pers  n  can  buy  outri^^lit.     E\er}'one  sale  in  fee  simple 
wants  to  buy,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  license  syst  m   is  not  considend  the  systems, 
best  by  practical  men.     1  would  permit  purchase  of  land  without  limit  as  to  extent, 
but  with  provisions  as  to  development. 

William  Ward — I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  get  the  best  price 
it  can  for  the  land.  1  do  not  think  the  prospector  is  at  a  disadvantage  ;  the 
department  gives  him  reasonable  protection.  I  think  that  under  the  ]»re8ent  law  Conditions  of 
he  is  fairly  treated  and  protected,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  sell  larj/e  blocks  development 
without  some  condition  as  to  development.  If  the  government  laid  it  out  as  a 
mineral  country, it  would  only  be  a  proper  thing  to  have  it  sold  by  auction,  as 
timber  limits  are. 
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Arthur  Harvey — I  think  the  mining  laws  are  satisfactory  as  they  are.  It  miglat 
be  well  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  take  40  ncres  if  he  did  not  wish  to  talce 
80  acrt^s,  but  80  acres  at  f  2  an  acre  is  a  very  small  thing.  The  government  in]gla.t 
adopt  a  liberal  policy  with  prospectors — say  the  prospector  to  pay  a  deposit  of  60 
cents  an  acre  and  do  a  certain  work  each  a  year.  I  would  put  the  price  of  mineral 
land  at  $5  an  acre  and  spend  the  money  on  mineral  development.  As  a  genersU 
thing  I  think  the  prospector  is  fairly  rewarded  for  his  work. 

C.  J.  Pu8ey-^l  have  no  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  any  changes  in  the 
mining  laws.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  iron  locations  should  not  be  treated  as 
those  of  the  precious  metals  ;  it  would  not  be  wise  to  limit  them  to  a  small  area. 

W.  H.  Wylie — The  government  should  encourage  prospectors  ;  if  they  find 
any  mineral  they  should  be  able  to  secure  it  without  having  to  bay  the  property* 
As  it  is  now  the  properties  are  often  jumped  before  they  can  secure  the  r  finds. 
My  idea  is  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  stake  out  their  claims. 

E.  W.  Baihhun — I  think  the  Ontario  government  is  doine  all  possible  to  p»- 
ven*  waste  of  timber  by  fire,  by  not  allowing  settlors  to  go  on  land  that  is  not  fit 
for  s(  ttlement.  It  is  good  policy,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  lumberman,  to  have  gocd 
sfttlerson  land  that  is  fitted  for  farming.  I  think  the  government  is  doing  itsbert 
to  husband  the  timber  and  prevent  fires. 

H.  C.  Jones— 1  reside  in  Toronto,  but  have  had  experience  in  gold  and  silvtr 
mining  in  California.  1  do  not  consider  that  our  laws  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
development  of  mining.  In  California  and  Nevada  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
prospecior  to  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  a  surveyor  ;  he  can  stake  out  hu  '^wn 
claim.  I  think  we  should  have  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States.  1  thiiil^ 
the  law  here  tends  to  prevent  prospectors  getting  a  fair  chance.  As  a  general  rule 
they  Ciinnot  pay  for  the  land.  In  California  if  the  explorers  had  to  pay  f2  an  aae 
and  take  up  s  much  land  they  would  not  have  done  anything.  I  would  propose  to 
allow  the  miners  of  a  district  to  meet  together  and  make  such  laws  as  they  deemed 
proper  as  to  the  size  of  the  claim  and  so  forth,  and  that  the  custom  of  the  miners 
should  become  the  law  of  the  state.  Large  blocks  of  land  should  not  be  sold  ;  *iOO 
feet  on  the  vein  is  sufficient  for  a  gold  mine.  If  large  blocks  are  sold  the  asle 
should  be  accomjmnied  with  conditions  as  to  work.  I  think  the  prospector  should 
not  have  to  pay  anything  ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  go  into  the  bush  and  work.  ^ 
claim  should  not  be  more  shan  300  feet  on  the  lode,  but  a  man  might  purchase  as 
much  as  he  liked  afterward  providing  a  certain  quantity  of  work  was  done  on  eac» 
claim. 

J.  F.  Latimer — 1  think  the  prospector  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  at  i^y 
one  locjition  without  paying  for  it  immediately.     Or,  if  he  chose,  he  should  b»^'® 
tbe  right  t«»  pay  10  cents  an  acre  till  he  wished  to  take  a  title  and  pay  for  the  ]»^^^- 
I  think  the  location  should  be  about  80  acres.     He  should  have  the  right  to  st^® 
out  his  claim,  numbering  his  stakes  so  that  a  survey  could  be  made  at  a  future  ts-^^ 
starting  from  stake  No.  1.     He  should  be  allowed  to  hold  that  by  paying  10  c^^'* 
an  acru  each  year  till  he  was  in  a  position  to  purchase  it.     I  should  say  the  80  90^^ 
should  be  laid  out  as  the  government  lays  it  out  now.     The  sale  of  large  blc^** 
should  not  be  allowed,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  iron.     I   cannot  say  wh©'t>"®^ 
taking  8 )  acres  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  location  1,600  by  600  feet> 
the  vein.     The  advantage  of  making  it  80  acres  is  that  the  country  would  not ' 
mueh  cut  up. 

E.  B.  Borron — The  provincial  legislature  enacted  in  1868whatwas  called  the  ^3^* 
and  Silver  Mining  act.  This  measure  was  repealed  the  following  year,  and  the  CI^^' 
eral  Mining  act  was  substituted.    Under  this  act  the  lieutenant-governor  in  co»^^ 
can  declare  any  tract  of  country  a  mining  division  and  appoint  an  inspector.         ^**^ 
uor:h  shore  of  lake  Superior  from  Slate  island  to  Pigeon  river  and  from  the  c^^**^ 
rthward  and  westward   to   the   height  of  land  was  declared  a  mining  divi^*^^°' 
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and  called    the    lake    Superior   mining    division,  and  on   the    17th   May  I^    ^ 
appointed    inspector.       Under  the  terms  of  this  act  mineral  lands  might  ®*^t^ 
be    bought   from  the    crown    unconditionally  or    could  be  occupied  and  worf^ 
as   mining    claims    under    miners'    licenses   and    subject    to   various    conditi^'^* 
As   inspector   I  was   to  grant  and  renew    miners'  licenses   on  payment  of  a   '^ 
of  $5  ;  to  keep  a  book  called  a  register  of  mining  licenses   and  another  caliw 
a  regist'-r  of  mining  cl  lims,  the  latter  of  which  was  to  be  open  to  inspection  by  sny 
per<}ou  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  20  cents.     I  became  ex  officio  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  Mas  given  such  additional  powers  as  would  enable  me  to  settle  summaruy  ill 
disputes  between  licensees,  as  to  the  existence  or  forfeiture  of  mining  claims,  the 
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extent  of  the  boundaries  thereof,  the  use  of  water,  and  generally  to  settle  all 
diffic  Ities  between  licensees  which  might  JELrise  under  the  act.     Only  some  fifty  or 
sixty  miners'  licenses  were  issued  during  the  four  years  I  was  inspector,  and  very 
fev  mining  claims  were  registered.     Moit  of  those  who  took  out  miners*  licenses 
did  BO  ia  order  to  gain  time  to  survey  and  purchase  the  land.     Thus  the  act,  which 
w&sreal!y  an  experiment,  proved  a  fnlure,    and  in  1873  I  resigned.       No  other 
inspector  having  been  since  appointed,  these  provisions  of  the  mining  ace  are  prac- 
tically inoperative.     I  consider  the  mining  laws  of  Ontario  as  liberal  as  those  of  any  E^P^o'®"- 
other  civilised  country.     There  are  classes  of  men  specially  interested  in  mining, 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  do  something  to  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  each      First  we   have   the   explorers,  who   however  important  are  gener- 
ally poor.      These  men  should  have  every  reasonable  facility  afforded   them  for 
carrying  on  their  explorations.     They  should  be  able  to  obtain  good  maps  showing 
as  much  as  is  known  of  the  geology  of  the  country,  at  a  cheap  rate.    I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  system  under  which  miners'  licenses  were  issued  was  a  f.iilure. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  government  to  make  the  regulations  under  which  the 
explorer  cm  buy  or  otherwise  secure  the  land  on  which  he  discovers   minora  s  of 
value  as  liberal  as  possible.     I  am  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  18G9  qj^^  location* 
will  admit  of  some  amendment  favorable  to  the  poorer  class  of  prospectors.  I  think  and  terms  of 
the  explorers  should  be  allowed  to  buy  locations  of  40  acres  in  the  surveyed  or  ■**o*o®*pl<»™'* 
unsurveyed  territory,  instead  of  a  minimum  of  80  acres  as  at  present.      The   price 
of  land  in  the  unsurveyed  district  should  be  less  than  in  the  surveyed,   and  if  the 
location  be  not  more  than  40  acre^  he  should  be  allowed  to  stake  it  out  himself,  as 
was  the  case  in  regard  of  mining  claims.     The  explorers  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  the  whole  price  for  the  land  cash  down  on  applicati'  n,  but  should  be  allowed 
^  pay  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  only  of  the  purchase  money,  and  given  the  privilege 
«f  throwing  it  up  altogether  at  the  end  of  a  year  if  the  vein  when   tested  pn^ved 
Worthless.     The  explorer  should  be  able  also  to  enter  and  purchase  his  location  at 
^e  nearest  crown  land  office.     To  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  acquisi  ion  of  Qround  rents, 
l^e  tracts  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  speculation  I  suggested  to  the  commissioner 
of  crown  lands  over  twenty  years  ago  the  desirability  of  imposing  a  ground  rent  of 
iiot  less  than  ten  cents  an  acre  on  all  mining  locations  sold  after  that  date.      This 
^ould  have  hardly  been  felt  when  included  in  the  working  expenses  of  a  mine,  and, 
^  proved  by  the  large  number  of  locations  which  have  been  abandoned  as  the 
'^ult  of  a  tax  of  two  cents  an  acre,  it  would  have  proved  a  remedy.     I  am  inclined 
^  think  that  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  sum,  say  25   cents  an   acre  on 
application,  it  would  be  better  if  the  equivalent  required  for  grants  of   mineral 
l^ds  were  in  the  form   of  a  ground    rent,  perpetual  or  for  99  years  as  deemed 
^^t.     I  would  not  consider  25  cents  an  acre  per  annum  at  all  too  much.     It  would 
^ot  in  my  opinion  discourage  either  exploration  or  le&^itimate  mining  operations,  Assaying  of 
*iJd  would  yield  a  permanent  revenue  to  the  province.      It  is  of  some  importance 
^bat  explorers  and  others  should  be  able  to  get  specimens  assayed  with  as  little 
^elay  and  at  as  reasonable  a  charge  as  possible,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  govern- 
ment can  do  anything  in  the  matter.     If  the  science  masters  in  the  collegiate  and 
bi^h  schools  in  or  near  the  mineral  districts  were  selected  with  reference  to  their 
^^inpetence  in  this  branch  of  chemistry  they  might  be  able  to  make  assays  of  the 
^ore  common  ores  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and  thus  meet  the  wants  of  the  explorers 
^  that  extent.     Generally  the  explorer  sells  his  discovery  to  the  capitalist.     In  the  Middlemen. 
^^le  he  is  usually  assisted  by   middlemen,  whom   he   is   obliged   to   employ  or 
^ke  in  as  partners.      These  middlemen  are  for  the  most  part  shrewd  and  keen,  but 
'^'^t  always  honest  and  honorable  men.      Against  the  danger  of  being  beguiled  into 
I^^ying  an  extravagant  price  for  a  poor  location  or  mine  the  government  can  do 
Nothing.     As  under  any  circumstances  other  than  those  which  may  and   I  believe  ment^of^capST 
"^"ould  follow  from  commercial  union,  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  the  devel- 
^^I>ment  of  our  mineral  resources  will  be  very  limited.     It  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
3^Uence  that  this  capital  shall  be  invested  in  the  most  promising  mines.       Every 
*^ilure  t-nds  to  frighten  away  capitalists,  while  every  rich  dividend  paying  mine 
^t^tracts  them. 

JT.  P.  Mcintosh — It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  change  the  mining  laws  so  as  «...       .  . 
^  allow  parties  t  >  stake  claims,  as  it  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  annoying  litiga 
^•^on.     The  government  should  not  sell  lands  in  less  amounts  than  it  now  does,  and 
^Here  should  be  no  reservation  of  minerals.     The  good  title  now  received  from  the 

Sovemment  is  the  one  thing  favorable  to  those  who  risk  their  money  in  mining  Good  title. 

^uterpriBes,  and  any  change  is  likely  to  be  in  the  nature  of  complications. 
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C.  S.  Morris — Under  the  present  law  I  think  the  prospector  is  protected   in 
all  his  rights,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  an  instance  where  ne  has  been  wrongs  d. 
Otpiui  needs  to  Capital  is  very  hard  to  get  to   develop  mining  properties,  and  I  think  it  is  most 
be  encouraged,    important  to  do  all  possible  to  induce  investment.     All  the  prospector  can  do  i»  to 
find  the  mineral  ;  he  stops  there  ;  it  is  capital  that  has  to  take  the  risk  and  go  on 
and  develop.    I  have  had  considerable  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  aonej 
to  develop  property.     I  have  made  a  good  many  sales  in  the  States.      In  the  case 
of  a  silver  property  I  sold  a  company  was  organised  with  a  capital  of  f2,000()<0. 
That  property  has  been  worked  to  some  extent.    I  do  not  see  any  TK*c«'ssity  for  any 
change  in  the  mining  l.i'.va  ;  restriction  of  arc.is  and  compulsory   work  would  lead 
to  evasion.     The  opening  up  of  roads  in  the  back  counlr>'  would  be  a  j-reat  boon, 
I  also  think  that  it  might  be  well  to  simplify  the  Joint  ;:>tbc4;  act  as  regards  mining 
companies. 

Frederick  Miller — In  regard  to  the  mining  laws,  1  think  those  of  Germany  are 
Oerm«o  mining  the  best.  By  obtaining  permission  from  the  government  a  man  can  go  on  any 
'•^^  person's  property,  and  in  case  he  cannot  agree  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  with  the 

pr<»prietor  the  government  tteps  in  and  the  matter  is  settled  by  arbitration.  In 
my  experience  of  fifteen  years  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  owners;  they  wrre 
always  glad  to  make  an  arrangement.  The  owner  is  allowed  a  royalty  or  interess 
and  the  government  retains  two  per  cent,  in  kind.  In  the  sale  of  the  land  th» 
minerals  wtre  originally  reserved  in  Germany. 

W.  H.  L.  Gordon — We  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  prospectors  on  the  Cana- 
dian Land  Emigration  Co.'s  property.  We  tell  them  the  price  of  the  land  before- 
hand and  they  can  go  on  and  explore.  If  they  find  anything  they  wiU  not  haye 
p^TS«1and0°  ^^y  more  to  pay,  and  if  they  find  nothing  they  will  not  have  anything  to  pay  ub. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  company  would  be  willing  to  give  prospectors  a  half  interest 
in  anything  they  four  d.  We  would,  of  course,  charge  more  for  a  phosphate  lot 
near  the  railway  than  for  one  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  back.  I  think  it  would  he 
about  right  to  allow  a  half  interest  in  any  find,  but  the  prospector  should  be  com- 
pelled to  work  it.  I  am  of  course  stating  my  own  view,  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  for  the  company.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  giv« 
a  half  interest  to  get  our  minerals  developed,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the  govern- 
ment should  give  the  prospector  the  right  to  go  on  private  land  without  compensa- 
tion« 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE   SMELTING   OF   ORES    OF    ECONOMIC    MINERALS 

IN    ONTARIO. 

The  parable  of  the  wicked  and  slothful  servant  who  hid  his  lord's  money 
in  the  earth  instead  of  putting  it  to  the  bankers  seems  to  find  a  life-like  illustra- 
tion in  the  record  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  Ontario.  The 
preceding  Sections  of  this  report  are  replete  with  evidence  of  the  large  and  wiurea. 
varied  mineral  wealth  of  the  province,  as  also  of  the  unsavory  fact  that,  how- 
BTer  much  is  hidden  in  the  earth,  little  has  been  taken  out  or  "  put  to  the 
bankers."  Still  less  savory  is  the  fact  that  in  the  smelting  of  economic  min- 
Brals  we  have  to  show  for  the  most  part  only  a  record  of  failures.  Of  the 
Bight  or  nine  ventures  made  up  to  the  present  time,  five  of  which  were  iron 
^maoes,  only  one  survives,  the  furnace  for  reducing  copper  and  nickel  ores 
At  Sudbury,  and  it  has  been  in  blast  only  a  few  months  ;  the  others  are  in 
rains.  The  slothful  servant  in  the  parable  had  his  one  unused  talent  taken 
^m  him  and  given  to  the  faithful  servant  who  used  his  five  talents  in 
'^ade  to  gain  another  five.  That  appears  to  be  the  lesson  of  all  history,  and 
^e  moral  is  so  plain  that  the  blind  may  read  it. 

IRON    SM  El  TING. 

The  first  iron  furnace  in  this  province  was  erected  about  the  year    1800 
^  the  northern  part  of  the  township  of  Lansdowne,  in  the  county  of  Leed&,  AfarnMein 
k  the  falls  of  the  Gananoque  river.     The  ore  used  was  of  inferior  quality  and        •®*'""*y- 
&d  to  be  drawn  a  considerable  distance,  and  after  two  years'  trial  the  enter- 
Hse  was  abandoned.     An  attempt  was  made  to  cast  such  hollow-ware  as  pots 
^d  kettles  for  the  use  of  settlers,  but  that  also  proved  to  be  a  complete  failure.* 

Thirteen  years  later  one  John  Mason,  an  Englishman,  started  to  build 
^e  second  blast  furnace,  his  object  being  to  smelt  the  bog  ores  in  the  county 
^  l^orfolk.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the  shore  of  lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of 
ainall  living  stream  known  as  Potter's  creek  in  the  township  of  Charlotte-  TheNonnan- 
nie.  The  creek  was  large  enough  to  furnish  all  the  power  required  to  drive  <^'« '"'"»<«' 
^e  machinery,  and  the  lake  was  convenient  for  shipping  the  product  to  any 
"^Tts  along  its  shore.  But  Mr.  Mason  had  many  difficulties  to  meet  and  over- 
oine.  Neither  the  necessary  materials  nor  the  skilled  labor  were  obtainable, 
^^cept  at  large  cost,  and  the  plant  when  completed  was  rude  and  primitive.! 

•The  famace  was  erected  by  a  company  composed  of  Ephraim  Jones,  Daniel  Sherwood, 
^Qel  Barlow  and  Wallaoa  Sutherland,  and  the  location  was  known  as  Furnace  Falls,  now 
l^yndhurst.  In  the  Geological  Survey  report  for  the  year  1851-2  Alexander  Murray  states 
^t  the  ore  used  was  a  **  scaly  red  iron  ore,"  and  was  obtained  on  lot  25  of  the  10th  couceft- 
lion  of  Bastard,  **but  the  quantity  in  the  locality  worked  was  not  sufficient  to  give  a  profit- 
Ale  result." 

t"  I  want  five  or  six  pieces  of  cast  iron,  each  30cwt.,"  he  wrote  to  Robert  Gourlay  in  1817. 
'These  will  come  to  an  enormous  expense.  I  intended  to  ask  government  to  give  or 
*od  me  six  disabled  cannon  for  this.  I  asked  government  to  pay  the  passage  of  five  or  six 
ifflibes  from  Em^land  to  work  in  the  furnace.     This  could  not  be  granted,  and  therefore  I 
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iron  from  bog 
ore 


And  misfortune  followed  to  the  end,  for  the  furnace  had  only  made  t  fe' 
tons  of  pig  iron  when  the  inner  lining  gave  way  and  the  enterprise  wi 
given  up  in  despair.  Mr.  Mason  soon  afterward  sickened  and  died  Tl 
property  remained  going  to  decay  until  1820,  when  it  was  bought  by  thelal 
Jo8e]>h  VanNorman.  In  March  of  the  following  year  Mr.  VanNorma 
formed  a  partnership  with  Messrs.  Hiram  Gapron  and  George  Tilson,  and  J 
Manufactare  of  1822,  after  an  expenditure  of  $8,000,  the  furnace  was  blown  in.  Theoi 
supply  was  found  within  a  range  of  twelve  miles  and  was  drawn  to  thefu 
nace  with  waggon  teams,  the  daily  consumption  being  about  nine  tons,  whic 
yi(4ded  an  avijrage  of  three  tons  of  pig  iron  of  excellent  quality.  The  fu 
nace  was  in  blast  eight  or  nine  months  each  year,  producing  700  or  800  toi 
of  iron  with  a  consumption  of  charcoal  fuel  equal  to  4,000  cords  of  hardwow 
There  was  however  no  sale  for  pig  iron,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  made  io< 
various  kinds  of  castings,  shipped  to  ports  along  the  lake  shore  from  Foi 
Erie  to  Amherstburg,  and  taken  into  the  interior  by  teams  to  find  a  reta 
market.^  In  this  way  the  now  settler  was  furnished  with  sugar  kettles  an 
potash  kettles — the  latter  for  manufacturing  the  only  article  of  export  f( 
which  payment  was  received  in  cash.  There  was  little  money  in  the  oountr 
in  those  days,  and  business  was  carried  on  by  the  exchange  of  commodiUe 
What  the  farmers  of  the  district  had  to  sell  was  brought  to  the  furnace  an 
exchanged  for  the  wares  or  due-bills  of  the  company.  Due-bills  for  iro 
were  used  as  a  kind  of  circulating  medium  over  a  large  section  of  the  pn 
vince,  and  at  one  time  the  books  of  the  establishment  showed  an  amount  c 
over  $30,000  outstanding.  When  the  home  market  became  overstocked  th 
firm  exported  its  manufactures  to  Buffalo,  and  one  ship-load  of  stoves  an 
ocher  castings  was  sent  to  Chicago.  Joseph  VanNorman  was  the  managin 
partner  of  the  company,  and  gave  the  name  of  Normandale  to  the  localit 
where  the  business  was  carried  on.  After  five  or  six  years  he  bought  out tb 
interest  of  Messrs.  Capron  and  Tilson  and  took  in  his  brother  Benjamin,  wb 
retired  a  few  years  afterward ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  furnace  wi 
shut  down  in  1847,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ore  and  fuel,  the  business  wi 
conducted  in  the  name  of  J.  VanNorman  &  Son.  The  enterprise  appears  t 
have  been  sagaciously  managed  from  first  to  last,  and  Mr.  VanNorman  mad 
a  fortune  which  he  lost  els-i where,  f 


ature  of  ^the 
cudness. 


would  not  ask  for  the  cannon.  Another  thing  against  me  in,  that  there  is  not  a  maniotl 
country  that  I  know  of  capable  of  working  in  the  furnace.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  I  b»^ 
to  overcome  is  iron-men,  as  we  call  them,  are  the  very  worst  sort  of  men  to  mADtf* 
colliers  not  excepted.  Not  one  of  a  hundred  of  them  but  ^iU  take  every  advantage  of  o 
master  in  his  power.  If  I  have  just  the  number  of  hand:)  for  the  work,  every  one  of  them  vi 
know  that  I  cannot  do  without  every  one  of  them  ;  therefore  every  one  of  them  will  ben 
master." — Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  vol.  i,  p.  325. 

•What  old  resident  of  the  lake  Erie  counties  does  not  remember  the  VanNorman  itov 
that  warmed  the  country  stores  and  bar-rooms,  and  school  houses  and  township  baU<* 
forty  or  fifty  years  a^o  ?  And  the  plate  of  the  VanNorman  stove  was,  saving  in  finish,  i« 
as  one  never  sees  in  the  stove-plate  of  to-day. 

fGr.  R.  VanNorman,  Q.C.,  of  Brantford,  who  several  years  ago  furnished  the  writerwi' 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  his  father  concerning  his  operations  at  Normandale,  Mannors*! 
Houghton,  )?ave  also  some  interesting  information  relative  to  an  economic  invention  used < 
an  earlv  period  in  the  Normandale  works.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Mr.  VanNorman  wai  t| 
original  mventor  of  the  hot-air  blast,  which  was  patented  by  J.  B.  Neilaon  of  Gltfffo^ ' 
1828,  but  that  he  used  and  applied  it  without  a  knowle^  of  Neilson's  invention.  "Tthi' 
there  is  reason  for  limiting  his  claim  to  this  extent,"  his  son  says,  "  he  invented  ao  ortf  ^* 
the  double  purpose  of  heating  the  blast  and  roasting  the  ore. "  flog  iron  ore  oontains  a  htf) 
amount  of  moisture,  and  unless  it  is  dried   or  roasted  before  being  put  into  the  funia*' 
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A  blast  furnace  was  erected  on  the  Grow  river,  township  of  Marmora, 
aboat  the  year  1820  by  Mr.  Hayes,   to  treat  the  magnetic  ores  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Big  Ore  bed  at  Blairton  on  Crow  lake.      Little  seems  to  be  The 
known  of  this  enterprise  except  that  Mr.  Hayes  lost  heavily  by  it,  and  that  '"'"■^ 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hon.  Peter  McOill  of  Montreal,  the 
principal  creditor.      In  1828  the  legislature  appears  to  have  been  asked  by 
Mr.  McGill  for  aid  to  carry  on  the  works  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  of  £10,000, 
and  in  1831,  upon  the  petition  of   Messrs.   Hetherington,  McGill  and  Mana- 
ban,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Marmora  Iron  Foundry.     In  1839 
eomminioners  were  appointed  by  the   government  to  enquire  into  the  prob- 
able cost  of  transferring  the  penitentiary  from  Kingston  to  Marmora,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Marmora  iron   works   could  be  purchased,  the  object  faUurti. 
eyidently  being  to  utilise  the  labor  of  convicts  in  the  mining  and  smelting 
industry.     But  nothing  came  of  th^  efforts  to  interest  the  government  in  the 
company's  afiairs,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  at  a  heavy  loss.     Mr.  Van- 
Norman  was  induced  to   purchase   the   property   in    1847   for  the   sum    of 
$21,000,  after  closine  down  the  furnace  and  works  at  Normandale.     In  the  ^**^ 
tall  of  1847  he  moved  to  Marmora,  and  after  expending  a  large  sum  in  fitting 
up  the  furnaces,  putting  in  machinery,  ovens  and  blowing;  apparatus,  erecting 
and  repairing  buildings,  cutting  cordwood  and  making  charcoal  for  fuel,  he 
got  the  furnace  started  in  the  summer  of  1848.      But  the  amount  of  iron 
produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  was  a  sad  disappointment,  and  nothing 
bnt  disappointment  and  loss  attended  every  effort.     After  the  iron  was  made 
it  had  to  be  carted  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles  to  Belleville,  over  rocks  and 
lof^-crossings  and  roads  so  rugged  that  waggons  were  constantly  breaking,  and 
the  shoes  of  the  horses  were  pulled  off  between  the  logs  and  stones.    The  ob- 
itades  were  such  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  bear  up  under  them,  and  a  new 
route  was  tried.     A  road  nine  miles  long  was  built  from  the  ore  bed  on  Crow 
lake  to  Healy's  falls  on  the  Trent  river ;  a  steamer  on  the  river  carried  the  pig 
iron  to  Rice  lake,  and  thence  it  was  carted  twelve  miles  to  the  dock  at  Cobourg, 


extra  qiuuQtity  of  fuel  is  required  to  smelt  it.      By  constructing  a  set  of  brick  ovens  or  cbam- 
ben  at  the  level  of  the  charging  door  and  connecting  them  with  the  shaft  by  pipes  Mr.  Van- 
Norman  was  enabled  to  roast  the  ore  by  utilising  the  waste  gas  and  heat  of  the  furnace. 
Openings  in  the  sides  of  the  oven  admitted  atmospheric  air,  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
tM  ns,  produced  combustion,  and  the  ore  in  the  chamber  was  raised  to  a  white  heat,  the  hot 
ur  blast  of  the  furnace  being  fed  at  the  same   time  through   pipes  connected  with  the 
roikttng  chamber.    In  this  way  the  ore  and  the  blast  were  both   heated  without  the  use  of 
i&y  wood,  ooal  or  other  fuel  than  the  escaping  gas,  which  would  have  passed  otherwise 
<mt  of  the  chimney  to  be  lost  for  any  useful  purpose.     **  It  was  this  invention  in  its  entirety,*' 
6.  &  YanNorman  says,  "  that  my  father  claimed  and  sought  to  have  patented  in  the  United 
Stites,  and  in  which  he  failed,  not  because  it  was  not  new  and  useful,  but  by  reason  of  his 
bnng  advined  by  his  agent  at  Washington  to  pay  not  the  $500  required  from  a  British  sub- 
ject, which  he  was  at  that  time,  but  the  $25  fee  payable  by  an  American  citizen,  he  having 
Men  bom  in  the  United  States.     The  oven  was  the  invention  he  claimed  ;  the  hot  air  was 
only  part  of  the  invention,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  hot  air  may  have  been  used  in  blast 
wnaces  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  oven,  although  not  known  to  my  father  at  that  time, 
pis  oven  was  also  used  in  the  forge  for  heating  blooms  and  iron  bars  so  that  they  could  be 
ottunered  into  the  requisite  sizes."     Phillips,   in  his  Elements  of  Metallurgy,  says  that 
ilKirtlT  after  the  application  of  hot  blast  to  iron-making  various  attempts  were  made  to  em- 
ploj  the  waste  heat  escaping:  from  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  now  the  employment  of  waste 
sues  has  become  almost  universal  in  all  iron-producing  districts.    The  credit  of  having  first 
Jttciiinted  to  utilise  the  furnace  gases  is  ^ven  to  Aubertot  of  France,  who  according  to  the 
«M?ciopeBdia  Britannica  constructed  a  kiln  for  that  purpose  in  1811  (Sir  Lowthian  Bell  says 
1^4);  bat  it  was  not  until  Geor^  Parry  of  Ebbw  Vale  invented  the  cup  and  cone  arrange- 
*MBt  about  1860  that  the  utilismg  of  furnace  gases  became  general.    In  1845  J.  P.  Budd 
took  oat  a  patent  in  England  to  ose  waste  gases  for  heating  the  blast,  but  Mr.  VanNorman's 
*love  appaan  to  have  been  an  earlier  invention. 
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The  cost  of  carriage  by  this  route  was  cheaper  than  the  other,  and  the  pig  iron 
sold  readily  at  $30  to  $35  per  ton.  But  about  this  time  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  were  completed  and  foreign  pig  iron  began  to  be  brought  up  and  sold 
at  Belleville  and  Cobourg  at  $16  per  ton.  This  circumstance  alone  settled 
the  question  of  producing  charcoal  iron  in  the  province  except  at  a  minoai 
loss  to  those  engaged  in  the  business,  and  Mr.  YanNorman  was  compelled  to 
close  his  works  with  the  loss  of  everything.  A  few  days  before  leaving 
Marmora  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Peter  McGill  expressing  r^t 
at  his  failure  and  enclosing  him  a  cheque  for  £100.*  In  Mr.  VanNorman's 
memorandum  it  is  stated  that  after  him  came  the  Marmora  Iron  Foandry 
company  whose  losses  were  not  far  from  £20,000,  and  that  next  came  an 
Hamioni  Iron  English  company  whose  losses  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  £75,000.  The 
or    eomiMnj.  j^j^^^^^j.^^  j^q^^  Woiks  company  was  formed  in  Belleville,  and  accordiog  to  a 

statement  of  one  of  its  members  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  by  one  of 
the  two  furnaces  was  five  tons  per  day  of  very  superior  quality,  and  it  was 
found  after  a  test  run  that  the  probable  cost  of  manufacture  in  a  blast  of 
longer  duration  would  not  exceed  £3  or  £3  5s.  ($12  or  $13)  per  ton.  *' Ex- 
cellent as  is  the  cast  iron  made  from  this  ore,  it  is  still  more  suitable  for  bar 
iron,  the  toughness  and  ductility  of  that  which  has  been  made  there  giving  it 
a  preference  to  the  best  Swedish  iron.*'! 

The  English  company  began  operations  in  1856,  when  extensive  repairs 
were  again  made,  and  with  worse  results  than  had  attended  any  of  the  pr6?ioa8 
ventures,  apparently  because  the  manager  did  not  understand  how  to  treat 
the  ore.  The  furnace  was  again  in  blast  for  a  short  time  under  the  chaise  ol 
Mr.  Bentley,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1866  an  account 
of  the  work  done  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Macfarlane,  who  was  then  a  member  of 
the  staff,  from  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Bentley.  "  The  furnace  then  ran 
^nuL  forty  days  in  all/'  Mr.  Macfarlane   wrote,  "and  was  working  well  and  con- 

stantly increasing  in  yield  when  orders  were  given  to  blow  out  because  fundi 
to  pay  the  workmen  were  not  forthcoming.  Until  the  fourteenth  day  a  hot 
blast  was  employ^,  but  the  heating  apparatus  then  broke  down  and  daring 
the  remaining  twenty-six  days  a  cold  blast  was  used.  The  charge  consisted 
of  400  lb.  ore  and  23  lb.  limestone.  The  fuel  used  to  each  charge  was  six- 
teen bushels  of  charcoal.     While  the  hot  blast  was  being  used  fifty  chargee 


^Joseph  VanNorman's  memorandum. 

f'The  iron  mines  were  worked  some  years  af^o,  and  lar^e  sums  were  expended  withool 
any  beneficial  result.     This  however  is  not  Hurprining,  as  although  the  distance  of  the  woria 
from  the  front  is  not  so  great  as  to  prove  in  future  any  great  bar  to  their  sucoeMful  ooeapa- 
tion.  the  means  of  communication  have  hitherto  been  so  little  improved  that  daring  oertaia 
portions  of  the  year  the  settlers  in  the  back  townships  were  almost  debarred  from  interooum 
with  the  front,  roads  existed  mereljr  in  name  and  the  expense  of  carriage  of  a  heavy  artiele 
like  iron  was  great.    This  however  is  not  the  only  reason  why  these  mines  have  been  impro- 
ductive,  or  productive  only  of  loss  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture.     The  parties  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  works  have  been  constantly  behind  the  age  they  lived  in.    When 
through  the  agency  of  the  hot  blast  and  new  methods  of  treating  the  ore  the  cost  of  maiiii* 
facturing  cast  iron  had  been  materially  reduced  in  Britain,  the  old  mode  of  ameltiiig  hf 
means  of  the  oold  blast  was  attempted  here,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  wuhout 
the  aid  of  any  other  machinery  than  the  hammer,  the  anvil  and  the  bellows.     Under  tochoir- 
oumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  proprietors  of  the  worln  could  not  compete  with 
importers,  or  British  iron  masters  who  carried  on  their  operations  by  means  of  the  mott 
improved  machinery,  with  large  capital  and  coal  at  an  almost  nominal  price.    The  attsmpt 
however  was  persevered  in  manfullr,  till  many  thousands  of  pounds  were  rank  by  the  pro- 
prietors.   This  however  could  not  last,  and  the  works  were  closed."— Smith's  CSaoad^  yoL 
,  pp.  346-7  (1861).  — — — • 
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smelted  per  diem,  and  five  tons   of  iron  produced.     With  cold  air  the 

onsamed  and  the  iron  produced  amounted  only  to  three-fifths  of  these  * 

titles.     To  ascert&in  the  actual  cost  of  producing   the  iron  was  more  yjjf,®''^'**^''^ 

lult  as  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment  were  enormous.  Assum- 

ikese  to  amount  to  $2  per  ton  of  product,  the  following  may  be  considered 

le  actual  cost  of  one  day's  running  during  the  last  trial  of  the  hot  blast 

Unnora: 


Itemt  •£  cost. 


10  tcna  of  ore  at  $2 

800  buMhek  of  charcoal 

1  furnace  man 

8  laborers 

Repairs,  wear  and  tear,  etc 

General  expensnfi 

Cartage  to  Belleville  of  5  tons  of  iron 

Total  cost  of  5  tons  pig  iron. . 


20  00 

48  00 

260 

8  00 

400 

10  00 

20  00 

112  60 


tal  to  922.50  per  ton.  Now  as  the  pig  iron  probably  realised  $27  per 
in  Belleville,  a  profit  of  14.50  per  ton  would  appear  to  have  been  mada"* 
cost  of  production  at  the  furnace  would  be  $18.50,  and  this  includes  the 
I  allowance  of  nearly  $3  per  ton  for  repairs,  wear  and  tear^  and  general 
tnses.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  output  was  only  five 
per  day.  The  last  attempt  to  smelt  ore  at  Marmora  was  made  about 
rear  1875,  when  an  experiment  was  tried  with  petroleum  as  fuel. 
A  charcoal  blast  furnace  for  smelting  magnetic  iron  ore  was  erected  at  the 
^  of  Madoc,  county  of  Hastings,  in  1836  or  1837  and  was  worked  with  SJ2J^ 
ing  success  for  eight  or  nine  years.  The  manager  was  the  late  Mr.  Uriah 
lour,  formerly  of  New  York  state,  and  some  account  of  his  smelting  and 
iry  operations  at  Madoc  is  given  in  the  evidence  of  his  son,  Mr.  F.  E. 
lOur.  A  company  of  which  Uriah  Seymour  was  an  active  partner  lf?*?®°*** 
ited  a  furnace  in  Wayne  county,  and  the  testing  of  some  sample  lots  of  °'*f®'^>  ^^ 
aken  from  what  is  known  as  the  Seymour  mine,  on  lot  11,  concession  5 
\e  township  of  Madoc,  led  to  the  erection  of  the  local  furnace.  An 
esting  account  of  this  enterprise  has  been  preserved  in  the  Geological 
ey  report  of  1866,  the  writer,  Mr.  Macfarlane,  having  procured  the  facts 
the  elder  Mr.  Seymour.  "The  first  experiment  with  the  ore,"  Mr. 
arlane  says,  "  was  made  by  Mr.  Seymour  in  the  furnace  owned  by  him 
lis  partners  at  Wolcott,  Wayne  county,  New  York.  This  was  in  the 
tr  of  1835.  Three  and  a  half  tons  were  treated,  and  it  was  found  to 
)ve  the  quality  of  the  iron  previously  made  there.  First  one-fourth  and 
one-half  of  the  Canadian  ore  was  used,  and  the  iron  produced  became  softer 
tronger.  Ultimately  the  Canadian  ore  alone  was  charged  into  the  furnace, 
h  still  better  quality  of  iron  was  obtained.  These  results  being  con- 
)d  satisfactory,  Mr.  Seymour  erected  a  furnace  at  Madoc  in  1837  and 


*  Geolopu^  Snnrej  report,  1866,  p.  108. 
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put  it  in  blast.     Limestone  was  used  as  a  flax  and  three  different  blasts  weit 
^  started  with  different  materials  found  in  the  neighborhood  for  hearthstonei 

In  each  of  these  three  trials  the  hearthstone  was  rapidly  cut  out  bj  \h» 
slag,  the  furnace  became  unworkable  and  was  blown  out,  always  at  a  greai 
expense  for  repairing  the  furnace  and  for  fuel  in  heating  it  up.     Mr.  Seymonr, 
supposing  the  bad  quality  of  the  hearthstones  to  be  the  cause  of  these  mis- 
fortunes, procured  a  new  hearth  from  Rossie  in  New  Tork  of  the  materud 
used  in  the  furnaces  there.     The  furnace  was  again  started,  but,  by  waj  of 
precaution,  with  a  blast  at  only  one  tuyere.    The  same  flux  was  used  as  formerlf 
and  the  same  slag  was  produced,  cutting  into  the  Rossie  stone  as  much  as  it 
had  ever  done  into  the  hearthstones  previously  used.     It  having  been  thoft 
demonstrated  that  the  former  hearthstones  were  not  at  fault,  since  even  th» 
Kossie  stone  could  not  withstand  the  slag,  Mr.  Seymour  decided  to  alter  tbs 
flux,  substituting  for  the  limestone  a  sandy  clay.     This  was  done,  the  blist 
was  stopped  at  the  damaged  tuyere,  and  introduced  at  the  one  which  hid 
been  kept  unused.     Very  soon  the  character  of  the  slag  changed.     It  became 
mild,  did  not  cut  into  the  hearthstone,  and  kept  fluid  and   in  motion  long 
after  it  left  the  furnace.     The  iron  was  of  excellent  quality,  but  at  this  tiw 
the  stock  of  charcoal  became  exhausted,  it  being  impossible  to  procure  charooal; 
burners  to  keep  up  the  supply.     Reduced  to  extremity,  Mr.  Seymour  camal^ 
cordwood  to  be  sawn  up  into  lengths  of  two  feet  and  used  instead  of  chiiji 
coal.     For  seventy-five  days  he  continued  to  work  his  furnace  with  the  wm^ 
fuel  and  with   only   one  tuyere,  producing  a  good  slag  and  excellent  iroA: 
to  the  extent  of  one  ton  daily.     About  eighty  tons  were  produced  in  iBj 
during  the  blast  and  cast  into  stoves,  potash  kettles,  etc.,  besides  a  sma&l 
quantity  of  pig  iron.     The  latter  found  a  ready  sale  in  Belleville  at  $27  pet 
ton,  and  was  considered  of  first-rate  quality  for  machinery.     Encouraged  l^ 
his  success  in  smelting  with  wood,   Mr.  Seymour  repaired  the  furnace  anl 
started  it  again  with  wood  alone  as  fuel  and  with  the. two  tuyeres  at  worL 
From  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  iron  were  produced  daily,  but  it  irai  <^ 
an  inferior  quality ;    the  castings  made  with  it  cracked   in   cooling.    M^i 
Seymour  was  led  to  suspect  that  this  was  caused  by  the  wood  descending  tot 
quickly  and  insufficiently  charred  into  the  furnace.     That  this  did  afifoct  tW 

wood  ftei****  quality  of  the  iron  was  proved  by  stopping  one  of  the  tuyeres.  The  duif 
produce  sank  to  one  and  a  quarter  tons,  but  the  good  quality  of  the  iron  mi 
restored  and  the  furnace  kept  in  blast  three  months.  The  exact  cost  of  tltt 
operation  I  could  not  ascertain,  but  Mr.  Seymour  assured  me  that  acoordiii| 
to  his  books  this  blast  contributed  somewhat  to  improve  the  financial  postdot 
of  the  concern.  The  daily  product  of  iron  was  however  too  small  and  smfllt' 
ing  with  charcoal  was  again  resumed,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  SeymooA 
partner  was  killed  by  an  explosion  in  the  mine.  The  difficulty  of  settliqf 
with  his  heirs  became  superadded  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  oonoerfii 
and  Mr.  Seymour's  means  having  become  exhausted  he  was  obliged  to  sat* 
pend  smelting  operations.  Among  the  facts  demonstrated  by  his  experieoo% 
not  the  least  interesting  was  the  producing  of  cas^^  iron  of  excellent  quaUlf 

Cost  of  pro-       in  a  blast  furnace  with  wood  alone  as  fuel.     Mr.  Seymour  entertains  tkftl 
opinion,  and  surely  his  experience    justifies  him  in  so  doing,  that  were  ft ' 
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nace  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  and  so  high  as  to  allow  the  materials 
J  hours  to  descend,  wood  could  be  used  as  fuel  and  five  tons  of  iron 
Kiaced  daily.     His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  this  is  as  follows  : 


Items  of  coet. 


15  cords  of  wood  at  $1 

10  tons  of  iron  ore  at  $1.50 , 

I  1^  tons  loam. 

Cnisbing  ore  at  10  cents 

Labor,  2  top-men 

Labor,  2  furnace-men 

Labor.  1  gfutter-man 

Labor,  1  overseer 

Wear  and  tear,  etc 

Goneral  expenses 

Total  cost  of  5  tons  pig  iron 


15  00 
15  00 
1  50 
1  00 
4  00 
4  00 
1  50 
600 
6  00 
8  00 


60  00 


is  is  equal  to  $12  per  ton  of  iron  produced,  and  if  the  freight  to  Belle- 
le  be  added  the  total  cost  is  $16  per  ton.  With  cast  iron  at  $26,  the 
tfit  would  be  $10  per  ton."^  Mr.  Macfailane  further  states  that  on  general 
rands  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  properly  conducted  the  same 
icess  would  attend  the  iron  manufacture  in  Madoc  and  Marmora  as  has 
ended  it  in  other  countries  where  similar  conditions  exist.  "  In  Sweden 
I  Norway,  as  in  Canada,''  he  says,  "  the  ores  are  generally  magnetic,  the 
1  charcoal,  the  motive  power  water,  the  means  of  transport  and  oommu- 
ation  imperfect ;  labor  is  certainly  cheaper,  but  the  ores  are  less  rich — 33 
cent,  being  the  average  in  Norway.  The  same  conditions  as  to  ore,  fuel, 
,  obtain  in  New  York,  where  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  seems  to  be  very 
cessful ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  employ  the  same  skill,  and  with  due 
)  and  judgment  the  same  apparatus  and  processes  which  are  there  applied 
h  perhaps  slight  modifications,  iron  would  doubtless  be  as  successfully 
le  in  Canada  as  in  New  York.  The  protective  duty  in  the  latter  country 
>  a  great  extent  balanced  by  the  higher  prices  for  labor  and  fuel."t  The 
are  of  Mr.  Seymour's  venture,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Mac- 
ane  and  of  his  son,  Mr.  F.  K  Seymour,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
to  the  quality  of  the  ore,  but  rather  to  the  primitive  methods  employed 
the  lack  of  sufficient  capital  where  costly  experiments  had  to  be  carried 
with  an  ore  the  nature  of  which  was  not  perfectly  known.  The  use  of 
n  instead  of  limestone  for  fiux  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  very 
sfactory  results,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  prove  to  be  valuable  in  the 
ire  treatment  of  our  dense  magnetic  ores. 

After  the  failure  of  Mr.  VanNorraan  at  Marmora,  already  referred  to, 
t  pioneer  iron-maker  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Normandale.     The  Great  The  Hoaghtoo 
stem  railway   was   then   under  construction,  and  parties  concerned  in 
dshiug  car- wheels  for  the  railway  company  (Messrs.  Fisher  &  McQuesten 


'  Thomas  Macfarlane  in  the  Geological  SurTey  report,  1866,  pp.  109-111. 
'  Geological  Sarvey  report,  1866,  p.  111. 
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of  Hamilton)  experienced  much  difficalty  in  getting  suitable  iron  for  Ui« 
purpose.     The  charcoal  iron  formerly  made  bj  Mr.  YanNorman  out  of  the 
bog  ore  was  believed  to  possess  the  requisite  qualities,  especially  the  quality 
of  chilling  or  hardening  when  cast   on  an  iron  surface,  and  a  contract  was 
made  between  the  parties  in  which  the  founders  agreed  to  take  all  the  pig 
iron  Mr.  YanNorman  could  produce  at  $45  per  ton,  providint;  it  was  found  to  be 
suitable  for  car-wheels.     As  soon  as  the  contract  was  signed  Mr.  YanNorman 
sent  a  prospector  into  the  township  of  Houghton,  in  the  western  part  of 
Norfolk,  to  ascertain'  if  ore  could  be  found  there  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
warrant  the  building  of  a  furnace.     The  report  was  very  favorable,  a  blast 
furnace  was  erected,  and  smelting  operations  began  in  the  fall  of  1854.    la 
the  spring  of  1855  a  shipment  of  400  tons   was  made,  but  not  long  aft«r 
Mr.  YanNorman  was  notified  by  the  founders  that  the  iron  would  not  chill, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  accepted  under  the  terms  of  the  oontnel 
He  visited  Hamilton  and  saw  to  his  surprise  that  the  facts  were  as  repre- 
sented, and  instead  of  getting  $45  per  ton  for  the  iron  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  it  at  $22.     This  was  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  businees  wu 
booming  in  Canada  as  a  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  farm  products, 
wheat  selling  at  $2  per  bushel.     Labor  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  ii  in 
former  years,  horse  feed  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  high,  and  the 
iron  cost  more  to  produce  than  it  was  worth  in  the  market.     Under  these 
circumstances  the  works  at  Houghton  were  abandoned,  and  Mr.  YanNormin 
and  his  sons  lost  in  this  enterprise  about  $32,000.     Between  Marmora  and 
Houghton  all  that  had  been  made  at  Normandale  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
Mr.  YanNorman's  career  of    over  thirty-four  years  in  the  blast   farnaoe 
business  ended.* 

The  last  venture  was  made  in  1882  by  an  American  firm,  Meevi. 
Parry  &  Mills,  who  erected  a  blast  furnace  on  the  Burnt  river  in  the 
county  of  Haliburton,  as  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shortiss.  They 
were  unable  to  complete  the  works  owing  to  insufficient  capital.  Everj 
efibrt  was  made  to  borrow  $10,000  upon  the  security  of  the  propertj» 
Mr.  Shortiss  says,  and  although  between  $50,000  and  $60,000  hid 
been  invested  no  financial  assistance  could  be  obtained  and  the  enterprise 
failed.  A  report  on  the  properties  made  to  Parry  &  Mills  by  W.  H.  Merritt 
in  1883  shows  that  the  furnace,  charcoal  and  calcining  kilns,  saw-miU,  etc, 
were  well  advanced  towards  completion,  and  he  considered  that  when  the 
plant  and  properties  of  the  firm  were  placed  at  $65,000  they  were  valoel 
at  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  price.  "  With  your  exceptional  advantages 
in  wood  limits,"  Mr.  Merritt  stated  in  his  report,  "  enjoyed  to  no  greater 
extent  by  no  charcoal^  smelting  works  on  the  continent,  excellent  water 
power,  proximity  of  flux,  railroad  facilities  and  short  distance  from  marketi 
I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  my  opinion,  with 
ordinary  good  management,  your  enterprise  will  pay  handsonaely."  Yet 
for  lack  of  sufficient  capital  Messrs.  Parry  &  Mills  were  unable  to  complete 
the  works,  and  the  money  and  labor  they  had  expended  became  a  total  loo. 


*  Joeeph  Yan  Norman's  mamoraDdum. 
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LK880NB    OF    TBI    FAILUBK8. 

This  is  a  hapless  record  of  failures  ;  but  does  it   show  that  the  pig  iron 
industry  has  no  future  in  Ontario  1     Has  the  industry  had  a  fair  trial  under 

fTaa  bIv  Iimb 

favorinff  conditions,  and  were  the  means  taken  and  the  methods  pursued   in  futurtia 

OntorM 

all  respects  such  as  a  successful  iron  man  of  the  present  day  would  commend 
or  imitate  ?  The  Normandale  works  alone  were  successful,  although  not 
before  the  projector  of  them  was  ruined  in  getting  experience.*  Mr.YanNorman 
profited  by  John  Mason's  failure,  and  as  the  ore  was  not  difficult  to  treat  he 
was  soon  able  to  apply  intelligent  methods  in  his  furnace.  He  was  also  for- 
tunate in  making  such  uses  of  the  pig  iron  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
most  required  at  that  time,  and  doubtless  a  second  profit  was  made  on  the 
farm  products  which  he  took  in  exchange  for  his  own  wares.  But  the  mag- 
netic iron  ores  of  Hastings  and  Peterborough  required  a  different  kind  of 
treatment ;  and  although  some  knowledge  of  improved  processes  was  gained  by 
Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Van  Norman  and  others,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  economic  production  with  small  capital  and  primitive  methods  in  a 
region  so  inaccessible  by  reason  of  bad  roads  that  the  freight  cost  on  supplies 
brought  in  from  and  products  sent  out  to  the  nearest  market  town  was  $4  per 
ton.  Failures  have  overtaken  many  other  enterprises  since  then,  in  Michigan  JiJJiJJI'*  *** 
and  elsewhere,  from  the  operation  of  the  same  causes ;  but  they  do  not  prove 
that  success  is  not  attainable  under  better  conditions.!  With  modern  plant, 
a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  how  to  treat  magnetic  ores,  adequate 
capital,  facilities  for  cheap  transportation  and  good  business  management, 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  ought  to  be  as  successfully  carried  on  in 
Ontario  as  in  New  York,  Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
manufacture  of  coke  iron  and  anthracite  iron  may  be  attempted,  but  until 
the  timde  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  more  free  the 
freight  charges  are  likely  to  be  too  heavy  for  these  fuels  to  be  brought  in  at 
a  moderate  cost.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  industry  in  Illinois,  which  Ptm  •onnvrw 
increased  from  78,455  net  tons  in  1878  to  579,307  in  1888,  is  mainly  a  result  of  nomit  nuorafM' 
the  greater  cheapness  with  which  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  can  be  ^^^ 
brought  together  under  a  condition  of  free  inter-state  commerce.  Return 
cargoes  make  cheap  freights. 

OUTSIDE    SOUBCBB     FOB     SUPPLIES. 

The  trade  tables  appended  to  Section  iii  show  that  Canada's  yearly 
average  of  imports  of  pig  iron  for  the  seven  years  1881-7  was  G0,000  net  tons,  CMi«da*iy«Miy 
and  it  is  computed  that  if  to  this  quantity  be  added  the  equivalent  of  all  J^„*^fuSi*^ 
other  iron  and  steel  goods  imported  and  the  production  of  our  own  furnaces  p"**"*^ 
for  consumption  the  total  pig  iron  requirement  of   the  Dominion  is    about 

•  "Those  who  befcin  iron  works  after  me  m  this  country,"  John  Mason  wrote  to  Robert 
Goorlay  in  1817,  "  will  start  many  thousand  dollars  ahead  of  me ;  everything  they  want 
ezoept  stone  will  be  had  here,  the  best  method  of  working  the  ore  will  be  known,  and  men 
will  be  learned  to  work  it." 

t  The  editor  of  the  Charcoal  Iron  Workers'  Journal,  commenting  on  the  failure  of  th* 
Steel  Company  of  Canada  in  1885,  said :  *'  It  is  seldom  that  pione^^rs  in  imn  manufacture  in 
any  region  are  successful,  and  almost  every  iron  producing  district  in  the  United  States  has  a 
graveyard  of  buried  hopes  and  expectations."  ( Vol.  vi,  p.  326.)  But  the  experience  of  Canada 
where  92,500,000  was  spent  in  tnis  one  enterprise  led  him  to  believe  that  there  must  be  a 
for  it  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
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275,000  tons  yejirlj.  The  pig  iron  made  in  the  country  is  an  inappreciable 
quantity,  and  the  province  of  Ontario  does  not  produce  a  ton.*  Our  foundries 
and  iron  works  are  largely  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  supplies,  foa^ 
fifthsof  which  are  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  whole  of  the  charcoal  iron 
comes  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Alabama,  but  it  does  not  exceed  15,000  tons  a  year.  Now  as  it 
does  not  appear  certain  at  present  that  we  could  safely  enter  upon  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron  ores  with  mineral  fuel  in  Ontario,  it  is  all  the  more  important  to 
^*<2i'^'  consider  the  business  outlook  for  smelting  with  charcoal  fueL  Is  the  home 
consumption  large  enough  to  make  a  market  for  the  production  of  one  or 
more  blast  furnaces  ]  In  view  of  the  cost  of  production  and  the  market 
prices,  is  there  a  reasonable  prospect  for  investment  of  the  required  capital  t 
Is  the  demand  for  charcoal  iron  likely  to  continue  and  grow  1 
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CHARCOAL    IRON    AND    ITS   U  8  B  8. 


Owing  to  it3  purity,  fine  quality  and  strength  charcoal  iron  is  used 
largely  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  malleable  castings,  and  chiefly 
for  car  wheels.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  wheels  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  secure  strength  to  resist  the  strains  and  shocks  to  which  the  body  of 
the  wheel  is  subject  in  travelling  on  the  rails,  and  suflicient  hardness  in  the 
■uauMbieoiwrt?  tread  and  flange  to  stand  the  wear  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  latter  pro- 
*•*  perty  is  given  to  the  iron  by  the  process  of  chilling,  which  is  produced  by 

making  the  tread  and  flange  portion  of  the  mould  of  cast  iron.  When  the 
molten  metal  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  section  of  the  mould  it  receives 
a  chill,  the  eflect  of  which  is  to  crystallise  it  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  if  of 
the  right  brand.  Upon  some  kinds  of  iron  the  chill-mould  has  no  efffect, 
whereas  upon  others  the  chill  will  extend  one  or  two  inches  in  depth.  The 
very  hard  and  brittle  iron  usually  chills  most,  but  the  body  of  the  wheel 
^HdittMof  Iron  ^^^^  ^®  tough  and  strong,  and  capable  of  standing  strains  and  blows  of  every 
MqaUrad  for  oar  description.  Hard  white  iron  chills  easily  and  has  a  high  tensile  strength, 
but  it  is  so  brittle  that  it  will  not  bend,  and  if  exposed  to  a  sudden  shock  it 
will  break  with  a  comparatively  light  strain.  Then  again  iron  may  be 
too  soft  and  flexible,  and  have  so  little  strength  that  it  will  bend  like  a  bar  of 
lead.  The  iron  which  has  the  two  qualities  of  tensile  strength  and  flexibility 
combined  in  the  highest  degree  is  consequently  the  kind  best  suited  for  the 
body  of  the  wheel,  while  for  the  tread  and  flange  it  must  have  the  chilling 


^Statement  of  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  upon  which  the  Dominion  government  has  paid  ft 
bonus  for  each  of  the  lant  six  fiscal  years,  together  with  the  amount  so  paid,  as  furmiahed  bf 
the  treasury  department  at  Ottawa : 


Fiscal  year. 

Tons. 

Bounty  paid. 

1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886  87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 

Totals 

29,888.16 

25,769.13 

26,179.196 

39,717 

22,201*61 

24,822.42 

$44,089  91 
38,664  91 
39,269  56 
59,576  00 
33,314  41 
37,233  62 

168,085.516 

$252,138  41 
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properfcy.*     Now  the  experience  of  railways  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  that  the  best  iron  for  the  purpose  is  that  which  is  smelted  with  charcoal 
fuel,  and  in  both  countries  little  of  any  other  kind  is  used.     In  this  country 
▼e  are  largely  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  our  supply,  and  wholly 
10  in  Ontario.     The  furnaces  at  Three  Rivera  and  Drummondville,  in  Quebec,  Our  oonfump- 
prodace  8,000  to  10,000  tons  yearly,  the  greater  part  of    which  la  used  m  iron 
Montreal,  where  there  are  two  car  wheel  foundries.     John  McDougall  &  Oo., 
▼ho  own  and  operate  the  Drummondville  furnaces,  use  the  whole  of  their 
own  make  of  pig  iron  and  import  from  the  United   States    besides.     They 
melt  about  45  tons  of  metal  per  day,  all  charcoal  pig.     The  Montreal  Car 
Wheel  Oo.  obtain  their  supplies  of  charcoal  iron  from  lake  Superior,  Salisbury    ^ 
and  other  districts  in  the  United  States.     The  Salisbury  iron  costs  about  $38 
per  gross  ton  delivered  at  the  works,  and  the  lake  Superior  iron  about  $27. 
They  use  charcoal  iron  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels,  and  run  about 
20  tons  per  day.     The  Grand  Trunk  works  at  Hamilton  have  used  about 
1,800  tons   of  charcoal  iron  annually  for  the  past  eight  years,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  near  future  this  quantity  will  be  increased  to  7,000  tons  H«miito« 
per  annum.     The  iron  is  purchased  in  Michigan  and  Connecticut  principally, 
and  costs  from  $23  of  the  former  to  $34  of  the  latter  per  gross  ton,  exclusive 
of  duty.     The  St  Thomas  car  wheel  works  when  running  to  their  full  capacity 
086  25  to  30  tons  of  charcoal  iron  per  day.     Lake  Superior  iron  costs,  laid 
down  and  duty  paid  in  that  city,  $26  per  ton ;  Salisbury  iron  $38  ;  and  the  ^^  ThomM. 
Southern  iron,  made  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  about  $30.     The  difference  in 
prices  is  due  chiefly  to  difference  in  qualities.     *'  A  very  important  considera- 
tion in  the  making  of  any  castings  of  charcoal  iron,"  the  manager  of  these 
irorks  says,  "  is  the  re-using  of  old  charcoal  iron,  such  as  scrap  car  wheels. 
Oertain  classes  of  iron  when  put  into  service  never  turn  up  again  as  scrap, 
It  least  not  for  a  long  time,  for  instance,  iron  pipe  and  general  iron  fittings. 
Oar  wheels  when  worn  out  are  very  little  depreciated  in  weight,  and  are 
melted  over  again  with  the  addition  of  new  iron.     There   is  no  doubt/'    he 
SoeB  on  to  say,  'Hhat  charcoal   iron  could  be  made  to  good  advantage  in 
Canada,  the  only  obstacle  being  the  large  amount  of  capital  required  for  in- 
vestment in  a  plant  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  prices  of  iron  until  a  perma- 
nent protective  policy  is  insured."     The  malleable  iron  works  of  Mr.  W.  H.  smith'f  FUii 
Prost  at  Smith's  Falls  use  1,000  tons  of  charcoal  iron  per  annum,  brought 
in  o?er  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  from   northern  Michigan.     The  price 
Bactuates  two  or  three  times  during  the  year,  ranging  from  $27  to  $35  per 
k)n  laid  down  at  Smith's  Falls  and   duty  paid,  and  Mr.  Frost  says  it  may 
ioQch  as  high  as  $45.     Other  malleable  works  in  the  province  are  located  at 
Sshawa,  Merrickville,  Guelph  and  Hamilton,  and  they  use  about  2,500  tons  of  ^^^^  maUeabit 

worki. 

harcoal  iron  a  year,  at  prices  ranging  according  to  the  brand  from  $26  to  $36 
«r  ton,  including  freight  and  duty. 


*  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  found  in  America  that  cold  blast  charcoal  iron  was  infinitely  pre- 
red  to  metal  smelted  with  hot  blast  for  chilled  railway  wheels,  wrought  iron  or  steel  being 
•ely  used  under  railway  carriages.  It  was  uniformly  stated,  he  says,  that  the  cold  blast 
n  wheels  take  a  deeper  chill  and  wear  much  longer  than  those  made  from  hot  blast,  the 
ae  charcoal  and  minerals  being  used  in  both  cases.— Principles  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron 
1  Steel,  p.  152. 
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The  total  quantity  of  charcoal  iron  used  is  not  large,  but  the  statemenU 
of  several  leading  foundrymen  warrant  the  opinion  that  much  more  could  find 
a  market  at  a  lower  range  of  prices.  Mr.  Copp  of  Hamilton  stated  that  his 
firm  use  the  best  brands  of  British  pig,  costing  $23  per  ton,  and  mix  it  with 
about  one-third  Londonderry  as  the  latter  cannot  be  used  alone,  being  a 
slaggy  iron.  They  do  not  use  charcoal  iron  at  all,  but  he  thinks  they  ought 
Opinion  of  foun-  to  use  it  as  it  makes  the  most  valuable  castings.  With  one-third  charcoal 
ridueof  chArcoai  iron  he  believes  they  could  use  English  and  low  grade  Scotch  iron  costbg 
$3.50  to  $4  per  ton  less  than  the  best  brands,  and  turn  out  a  strong  fine  plate. 
A  much  finer  plate  is  made  now  than  formerly,  and  they  require  the  best 
iron  that  can  be  got.  "  If  our  machine  men,"  Mr.  Copp  said,  "  used  more 
charcoal  iron  in  their  castings  they  would  be  of  a  better  class,  and  it  woold 
be  better  for  the  country.  As  soon  as  it  is  established  that  charcoal  iron 
makes  better  work  we  will  all  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  it."  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
another  Hamilton  foundryman,  also  uses  the  best  Scotch  iron,  costing  |23 
per  ton,  but  thinks  they  could  use  charcoal  iron  mixed  with  the  Scotch,  and 
that  it  would  strengthen  and  improve  the  castings. 

Mr.  Massey  of  Toronto  stated  that  the  cost  of  Scotch  and  Londonderry  irons 
ranges  from  $18  to  $21  per  ton,  but  in  his  shops  they  do  not  care  to  use  mora 
An  affriouituni  *^*^  *  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  latter.      Detroit  charcoal  iron  costs  $25  to 
implement  man-  J27  per  ton  freight  and  duty  paid,  Alabama  iron  $30  and  the  Salisbury  $36 - 
ftMtimony.         «<  If  Canadian  charcoal  iron,"  he  said,   **  could  be  produced  for  a  little  mor^ 
than  Scotch  or  Londonderry,  no  doubt  we  could  use  it  for  nearly  every  kincS 
of  iron  we  want  to  make.     It  makes  a  stronger  and  better  casting,  and  i-'' 
would  be  simply  a  question  of  the  cost.     For  machinery  castings  we  wanttk^ 
best  iron,  and  the  expense  is  what  has  kept  us  from  using  charcoal  iron.    — 
would  take  charcoal  iron  at  $24  a  ton  rather  than  imported  iron  at  $22;  I  wonl^ 
consider  it  would  be  $4  a  ton  more  valuable.     Oharcoal  iron  at  $4  a  ton  mor^ 
would  command  the  market  for  all  strong  castings ;    we  could  use  2,000  ton^ 
of  it.     .     .     The  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  would  use  it^ 
and  if  one  used  it  and  made  better  castings  competition  would  compel  the^ 
others  to  do  likewise.     The  cheapest  charcoal  iron  at  present  imported  costs  ^ 
$28  a  ton,  and   if  the  Canadian  were  less  than  that  it  would  command  the 
mat  ket  for  charcoal  iron."     Mr.  Massey  does  not  believe  that  a  profit  of  $6 
per  ton  is  made  on  charcoal  iron  in  Michigan,  and  thinks  they  would  be  well 
satisfied  to  make  a  proGt  of  $3  per  ton. 

COST    OF    PBODDOTION. 

The  question  of  the   cost  of  production  is  less  easily  determined  than 
questions  of  demand  or  market  price.  It  has  been  shown  how  much  of  pig  iron 
is  required  for  yearly  consumption  in  Canada,  either  in  the  raw  material  or 
S^**ii*'' fuSn*^  its  equivalent  in  the  finished  article,  and  how  much  it  costs  when  imported, 
'•or^  with  freight,  duty  and  the  profits  of  makers  and  dealers  added.     Theee  facts 

are  easily  ascertained  from  public  documents  and  business  men.  But  the 
actual  cost  of  production  is  a  business  secret  of  the  furnace  men  which  few 
of  their  number  care  to  divulge,  and  without  full  and  exact  data  it  can  only 
be  ascertained  approximately.  Besides,  the  conditions  are  so  variable  that 
the  results  are  hardly  ever  the  same  for  any  two  furnaces.     Even  in  the  same 


furnace  the  figures  are  never  constant  over  a  long  period  of  time,  being 

tffeoted  by  the  quality  and  cost  of  ores,  fuel,  flux  and  labor,  as  well  as  by  the 

working  state  of  the  furnace  itself.     Nothing  need  here  be  said  of  how  much  ^^S^J^'^ 

cost  depends  on  intelligent  methods  of  treating  the  ore,  improvements  in 

furnace  construction,  or  the  possession  of  technical  skill  and  business  capacity 

in  the  manager  ;  but  obviously  they  are  essential  pre-requisites  of  successful 

and  economic  production. 

The  data  presented  in  the  following  pages  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  iron,  and  have  been  selected  with  the  view  of  showing  Ohucoai  iron, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  range  of  cost  from  lowest  to  highest.     In  some 
instances    it  has   been  possible  to  procure  the  quantities  of  raw  material 
only,  but  even  these  are  useful  in  making  up  a  general  estimate. 

The  items  of  cost  at  the  Marmora  furnace  given  by  Mr.  Bentley,  the 
manager,  to  Mr.  Macfarlane^  are  based  on  a  daily  run  of  five  tons,  two  tons  MAdoefarnMfr 

rooordf. 

of  ore  at  $2  per  ton  and  160  bushels  of  charcoal  at  six  cents  per  bushel  to 
produce  one  ton  of  pig  iron,  labor  $2.10  and  other  expenses  $2.80  per  ton — 
making  the  aggregate  cost  $18.50.  The  items  of  cost  at  the  Madoc  furnace, 
also  obtained  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  from  the  manager  of  the  works,  f  are  based 
on  the  same  daily  run,  with  ore  of  the  same  richness,  but  with  wood  instead 
of  charcoal  for  fuel.  There  the  cost  of  ore  and  fuel  was  $3  each  per  ton  of  pig, 
flux  30  cents,  labor  (including  the  crushing  of  the  ore)  $3.10,  and  other 
expenses  $2.60 — making  a  total  of  $12  per  ton.  Following  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  at  those  furnaces  : 


Items  of  cost. 


Ore 

Fuel 

Flnx 

Labor 

Wear  and  tear. . . 
General  expenses 


Total. 


Marmora. 

Madoc. 

$4  00 

93  00 

9  60 

3  00 

30 

2  10 

8  10 

80 

1  00 

200 

1  60 

$18  50 

S12  00 

The  difference  in  cost  of  fuel,  it  will  be  observed,  is  $6  per  ton,  which  may 
be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  large  quantity  of  charcoal  consumed  at  Mar- 
mora and  the  low  charge  for  wood  at  Madoc. 

In  July,  1883,  Mr.  W.  H.  Merritt  of  Toronto,  mining  engineer,  made 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  iron  at  Kinmount  for  Messrs.  Parry  An  esttmate  fo 
4  Mills,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  region  and  an  examination  of  their  S^iSS"*''*"* 
▼orks  at  that  time  in  course  of  erection.  The  furnace  was  50  feet  high,  9J 
feet  diameter  at  the  bosh,  and  it  was  computed  that  its  daily  output  of  pig 
iron  would  range  from  20  to  30  tons.  It  was  to  be  supplied  with  ovens  to 
beat  the  blast  to  900®  F.  if  necessary,  with  a  blower  capable  of  supplying  a 
blast  up  to  three  or  four  pounds  pressure ;  a  Blake  crusher  was  provided  to 
break  the  ore,  and  the  machinery  was  to  be  driven  by  two  turbine  wheels  of 


See  page  323. 


t  See  page  325. 
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50-h.p.  each.  Twenty  charcoal  kilns  were  to  be  built,  of  the  ordinary  bee- 
hive style,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  cost  of  wood  delivered  at  the  kilns 
would  not  exceed  $1.50  per  cord,  or  cost  more  than  (2  per  cord  converted 
into  charcoal — the  wood  producing  at  least  40  bushels  at  five  cents  per  bushel, 
although  Parry  &  Mills  claimed  that  they  could  make  it  for  less  per  cord.  The 
cost  in  the  estimate  was  however  taken  by  Mr.  Merritt  at  six  cents  per 
bushel.  ''  As  I  allow  1 20  bushels  to  the  ton  of  iron,''  he  stated  in  the  report, 
"  it  will  be  recognised  that  this  is  equivalent  to  $1.20  more  to  the  ton  of  iron 
above  what  may  be  reasonably  expected."  As  it  was  intended  to  use  mixed 
ores  from  the  Rowland  mine,  the  Madoc  region  and  elsewhere,  the  averago 
cost  was  placed  at  $3.06^  per  ton  of  45  per  cent.  ore.  Limestone  of  fine 
quality  was  obtainable  half  a  mile  from  the  furnace  and  could  be  quarried 
cheaply;  and  labor  was  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  skilled  and  $1.25  to 
$1.50  for  unskilled  per  day.  Taking  these  liberal  prices  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, Mr.  Merritt  made  up  the  following  estimate  of  cost  of  production : 


Items  of  cost. 


2i  tons  of  ore  at  $3.06^ 

120  bushels  charooal  at  6o 

Labor  and  repairs 

Wear  and  tear 

Limestone 

Cost  per  ton  of  iron 


6  89 

7  20 
3  00 

50 
50 

18  09 


This  was  for  one  furnace  with  a  capacity  of  20  to  30  tons  per  day.     '*  I  da 
not  think  the  cost  of  manufacture  will  exceed  the  above,"  Mr.  Merritt  stated, 
"  unless  some  unforeseen  misfortunes  are  met  with.   It  probably  will  not  reach 
that  amount,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  will  be  considerably  lessened  if 
there  were  two  furnaces,  as  one  could  then  always  be  in  blast"     At  that  time 
Hanginp^  Rock  and  Virginia  hot  blast   charcoal  iron  was  selling  in  Virginia 
and  St.  Louis  at  $23  to  $25  per  ton,  when  it  was  believed  that  the  bottom 
had  been  reached.     Quoting  these  figures,  which  were  $15  to  $17  less  than 
the  high  prices  of  January,  1881,  Mr.  Merritt  made  the  following  observation 
on  profits  :  "  At  present  low  selling  prices,  and  at  cost  of  manufacture  men- 
tioned above,  the  profit  would  be  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton,  calculating  on  bring- 
ing all  the  ore  from  elsewhere  ;  or  $4  to  $6  if  one-half  mixture  of  local  ore  and 
ore  brought  from  Madoc;  or  from  $6.17.  to  $8.17  profit  per  ton  if  all  ore 
used  was  obtained  in  the  vicinity.     Added  to  this  will  be   $1.50  per  ton 
bonus  granted  by  the  government.       At  a  reasonable  price  for  iron  $8.50  to 
$10.50  per  ton  profit  may   be  expected  when  the  furnace  is  working  well 
under  good  management."      At  the   prices  quoted  by  foundrymen  examined 
by  the  Commission  the  profits  inclusive  of  the  government  bonus  would 
range  from  $10.40  to  $21.40  per  ton,  and  Mr.  Massey  expi*essed  the  opinion 
that  the  iron  makers  would  be  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  $3  per  ton. 

A  report  on  certain  iron  ores  in  Lanark  county  made  in  November 
1883,  by  Mr.  John   Birkinbine  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the   United 


States  Association  of  Charcoal  Iron  Workers  and  editor  of  their  journal,  was  EitiiiMtat/or^ 
jput  in  evidence  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wylie  of  Carleton  Place.     This  report  was  SSeSliuiiiA 
:M3iade  to  Messrs.  Wylie  and  Hall  after  an  examination  of  properties  in  the  ^^^'^^y* 
townships  of  Darling  and  Lavant,  with  a  view  to  the  suitability  of  the 
Xocality  for  the  establishment  of  a  charcoal  smelting  furnace,  and  it  embraced 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  from  the  ore.     The  ores  examined 
^were  of  the  class  of  rich  magnetites,  those  analysed  showing  about  66  per 
^sent.  of  metallic  iron ;  but  in  making  his  estimate  Mr.  Birkinbine  calculated 
^>n  an  average  of  55  per  cent,  ores,  and  the  cost  of  mining  at  $1.60  per  ton. 
^'  As  wood  is  abundant  and  cheap,"  he  stated,  '*  you  need  have  no  fear  as  to 
-fuel  supply,  and  the  character  of  the  timber  growth  will  make  charcoal  of  the 
l>est  quality      In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,   where  wood  is  by  no 
means  as  plentiful  nor  of  as  good  quality  as  in  Lanark  and  adjacent  counties, 
charcoal  is  made  in  meilers  in  the  woods  and  delivered  to  iron  works  at  six 
^Bnts  per  bushel.     When  kilns  are  used  a  lower  price  still  is  often  obtained ; 
and  if  retorts  are  employed  a  further  reduction  in  cost  is  possible,  even  if  the 
gaseous  products  are  not  utilised.     To  illustrate :  Oar  iron  works  have  a 
battery  of  kilns  located  in  wood  very  similar  to  that  adjacent  to  locations 
examined,  and  a  responsible  party  contracted  to  cut  the  wood,  haul  it  to 
kilns,  carbonise  it,  and  deliver  the  charcoal  in  cars  at  four  cents  per  bushel." 
In  making  his  estimate  however  Mr.  Birkinbine  put  the  cost  at  five  cents- 
per  bushel  of  20  lb.,  which  he  considered  would  be  ample  for  a  number  of 
years ;  and  allowing  for  a  possible  refractory  character  of  ore  and  contingen- 
cies of  operation,  an  average  consumption  of  110  bushels  for  each  ton  of  pig 
iron.*     With  these  allowances  the  following  estimate  was  given  as  ample  to- 
cover  the  expenses  of  producing  one  ton  of  pig  iron,  with  a  modern  plant  and 
appliances  : 


Items  of  cost. 


1 .8  toDB  of  55%  ore  at  furnace. . 

0.3  ton  of  flux 

110  buBhels  charcoal 

Labor  making  iron 

Repairs  and  supplies 

Interest  and  superintendence. . 

fTotal  cost  per  ton  of  iron 


8.60 

45 

6.60 

2.00 

60 

80 


12.85 


*Io   produce   3,000   bushels  of  charcoal   per  day  would  require  a  plant  of 

Icilns  to  cost   about  $12,000,  and  to  make  the  same  quantity   in  retorts  ^iS^^^I^  ^"^ 


*  Charcoal  pig  iron,  Mr.  B.  stated  in  his  report,  has  been  made  with  from  70  to  80  bushels 
of  charcoal. 

fin  commfnting  on  this  estimate  Mr.  Birkinbine  said :  *'  Low  grades  of  English  pig 
iron  now  command  nearly  $20  per  ton  in  Montreal ;  you  could  therefore  probably  deliver 
first  clans  charc>al  iron  at  the  same  point  for  $J0  per  ton  and  have  a  good  profit.  It  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  those  now  supplying  Canada  with  pig  iron  will  fail  to  contest  for  the 
market  with  home  production,  but  with  a  dutv  and  bonus  representing  $3.60  per  ton  of  pro- 
duct I  see  no  reason  why  Canadian  pig  iron  should  not  be  able  to  largely  or  entirely  displace 
that  now  imported."    The  bonus  and  duty  represents  now  $5.60  per  snort  ton. 
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would  require  an  outlay  of  $25,000.     Mr.   Birkinbine  gave  the  following 
estimate  of  capital  required  to,  acquire  land,  develop  mines  and  smelt  the  ore  • 


Items  of  cost. 


Mineral  and  timber  land,  say 

Developing  and  equipping  mines 

Blast  furnace 

Tram  roads,  say 

Dwellings,  store,  etc 

Charcoal  plant,  if  retorts  are  used 

Incidentals   : 

Working  capital   


Total. 


10,000 
30,000 
50,000 
10,000 
20,000 
25,000 
5,000 
50,000 


200,000 


The  item  of  cost  of  land,  it  was  explained,  was  not  intended  as  a  valuation  of 
any  particular  property,  but  simply  to  show  that  the  cost  of  land  was  not 
overlooked,  and  the  estimate  for  buildings  was  made  on  the  assumption  that 
a  company  would  wish  to  erect  its  own  houses,  office,  store,  etc.  "  To  earn 
ten  per  cent,  on  this  amount  ($200,000)  with  an  average  output  of  30  tons 
per  day,  say  9,000  per  year,  would  require  a  profit  of  about  $2.25  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  made  "  ;  so  reported  Mr.  Birkinbine. 

Mr.  Ledyard  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  received  an  estimate 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Witherow,  a  furnace  builder  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  mana- 
for  a  facture  of  charcoal  pig  iron  at  the  old  Belmont  mine  at  an  actual  cost  of  less 
.BAimont^mine.  than  $10  per  ton.  He  estimated  the  necessary  capital  at  $150,000,  the  plant 
of  which  would  include  a  Clapp-Griffiths  converter  capable  of  producing  steel 
at  $14  per  ton,  charcoal  being  reckoned  at  six  cents  per  bushel  "We 
could  deliver  the  ore  at  Toronto,"  Mr.  Ledyard  said,  "  supposing  the  company 
to  own  the  mines,  at  $2.25  per  ton — $1.50  to  mine  it  and  75  cents  for 
freight.  If  the  furnace  proprietors  did  not  own  the  mines,  then  50  cents  per 
ton  would  be  a  fair  royalty.  In  Ohicago  good  Bessemer  ore  is  $5.25  to  $5.75  ; 
they  use  Connellsville  coke,  and  I  think  it  could  be  delivered  here  a  little 
cheaper  if  there  were  no  duty.  With  the  fuel  as  cheap  and  the  ore  at  half 
price,  we  should  stand  a  good  chance  if  we  had  the  same  market." 

Three  several  estimates  of  cost  of  production  are  presented  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  0.  J.  Pusey,  himself  a  practical  iron  maker — the  proposed 
fc^SSSdmen*  ^'*"^*^^®  ^  ^  located  in  the  township  of  Snowdon,  in  Haliburton,  and  to  use 
ores  taken  from  mines  owned  by  Mr.  Pusey's  company.  The  first  of  these 
estimates  was  made  in  1881  by  Messrs.  Taws  and  Hartman  of  Philadelphia 
Ooid-bia8l^;farn-  for  a  cold  blast  furnace  of  100  tons  capacity  per  week,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  ores  of  the  Howland,  Imperial  and  New  York  mines,  equal  parts 
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of  each,  giving  a  mixture  of  59  per  cent  iron.     Their  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
A  ton  of  iron  is  as  follows  : 


Items  of  cost. 


4,000  lb.  ore  at  $1  per  ton  

2,520  lb.  (140  bushels)  charcoal  at  6  cents  per  bushel 

177  lb.  limestone 

Labor,  office  expenses  and  superintendent's  salary  . 
Repairs  and  taxes 

Cost  of  one  ton  of  iron 


1.80 
8.40 
10 
2.60 
1.00 


18.80 


Their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  furnace,  forty  feet  high  and  eight  feet  bosh, 
with  hoist,  tackle,  cast-house,  blowing  engine  and  pipes  complete,  was  $36,000 
and  of  twenty  charcoal  kilns  $10,000,  each  cord  of  wood  to  cost  $1.30  at  the 
kilns  and  to  produce  45  bushels  of  charcoal. 

The  second  estimate  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Witherow  of  Pittsburg  in 
1884,  and  agrees  with  the  one  given  by  that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Ledyard.     It 
was  for  a  hot  blast  furnace  of  60  tons  daily  capacity,  and  was  based  on  prices  fansoe. 
of  material  and  analyses  of  ores  of  the  Howland  and  Imperial  mines  furnished 
by  Mr.  Pusey.     Following  are  the  details : 


Items  of  cost. 


2  tons  ore  (}  Howland  and  i  Imperial) 

80  bushels  charcoal  at  6  cents 

i  ton  limestone 

Labor 

Salaries  and  incidental  expenses 


Cost  of  one  ton  of  iron , 


2.33 
4.00 

25 
2.00 

50 


9.08 


0 

The  third  estimate  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Pusey  himself  for  a  hot  blast 
famace  of  30  tons  daily  capacity,  to  be  erected  at  the  Imperial  mine  and  to 
use  equal  quantities  of  Howland  and  Imperial  ores.  The  ore  of  the  latter 
fDinay  Mr.  Pusey  stated,  is  too  poor  to  ship,  and  he  therefore  proposes  to 
atilise  it  on  the  ground.     His  figures  are  : 


Items  of  cost. 


5,600  lb.  ore*    

200  lb.  limestone 

1,800  lb.  (100  bushels)  charcoal  at  5}  cents  per  bushel 

Labor 

Repairs,  taxes,  etc 


2.31 
15 
5.50 
2.50 
1  00 


Cost  of  one  ton  of  iron    11.46 


*  Th*  larger  quantity  of  ore  in  this  estimate  is  explained  by  Mr.  Pusey*s  statement  of 
-the  l«aii  character  of  the  Imperial  ore,  which  is  too  poor  to  ship. 
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One-half  of  the  product  of  this  furnace,  Mr.  Pusey  stated,  ought  to  be 
enough  for  wheel  iron  or  malleable  castings,  while  the  remainder  woul 
suitable  for  foundry  or  milling  purposes.  Anthracite  and  coke  iron  < 
not,  he  said,  be  made  for  less  than  $14  or  $15  per  ton,  and  the  mi 
averages  $18  per  ton  ;  while  with  charcoal  fuel  they  could  make  it  ft 
or  $4  less,  and  get  a  better  market  for  the  product. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Shortiss  of  Toronto  supplies  an  estimate  of  the 
>  Miohigan  fur-  of  producing  iron  at  Snowdon,  given  in  1885  by  Mr.  McCorquodale,  s 
intendent  of  the  Jackson  Iron  Co.'s  furnace  in  Delta  county,  Michigan 
is  based  on  the  use  of  55  per  cent  ore  and  hardwood  charcoal,  and  : 
follows : 


2  tons  of  ore  at  $2.50 

100  biuheU  charcoal  at  5  cents 

Limestone 

Labor  and  expenses 

Cost  of  one  ton  of  iron  . . . 


The  Jackson 
Iron  Cc's  far- 


Mr.  McCorquodale  was  certain  that  Snowdon  ore  could  be  delivered  at 
furnace  at  $2.50  per  ton,  while  at  his  own  furnace  the  cost  was  $4.84  per 
and  he  stated  that  they  were  able  to  make  charcoal  at  5  cents  per  bushel 
haul  the  wood  from  three  to  four  miles.  "  It  is  the  long  haul  from  the  i 
distant  kilns,"  he  added,  "  that  runs  the  price  up  to  seven  cents  or  a  frac 
over."  The  cost  of  production  at  the  Jackson  Iron  Co.'s  furnace  in  1 
where  the  run  was  50  tons  daily,  was  as  follows : 


Items  of  cost. 


14  tons  62%  ore 

112  bush,  charcoal 

Limestone , 

Labor  and  office  expenses 

Cost  of  one  ton  of  iron 


7  76 

7  90 

26 

1  67 

17  67 


The  charcoal  used  at  this  furnace  is  made  of  equal  quantities  of  hard 
soft  wood.  **  With  all  hard  wood  charcoal,"  Mr.  McO.  stated,  **  we  can  i 
iron  with  95  bushels  per  ton."  This  quantity  at  five  cents  per  bushel  n 
reduce  the  cost  to  $14.47. 

William  Rattle  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  mining  engineer  and  analj 
chemist,  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  at  Kinsrston  and  stated 

An  estimsts  for  . 

iron_^r*  of  tht  he  had  been  intimately  connected  with  the  smelting  of  iron  since  1872. 
his  opinion  the  ores  of  the  Kingston  district  are  as  easy  to  smelt  as 
of  the  lake  Superior  district ;    he  favors  Connellsville  coke  for  fuel,  ^ 
could  be  laid  down  at  Kingston  at  $5.50  per  ton.     Mr.  Battle's  estinu 


Kiogston  dis* 
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the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  as  extracted  from  his  evidence,  is  as 

follows : 


Items  of  cost. 


Ore 

Coke 

Flux 

Labor 

Wear  and  tear,  and  interest 

Cost  of  a  ton  of  iron 


4  00 

5  50 

26 

1  00 

50 

It  25 


"It would  not  be  over  $12  a  ton  anyway,"  he  added;  "all  over  and  above 
that  would  be  profit."  If  to  this  be  added  the  government  bonus  of  $1.50 
&ndthe  customs  duty  of  $4,  it  will  raise  the  price  to  $17.50  per  ton,  and 
Mr.  Rattle  thinks  that  a  margin  of  $6  should  be  ample  encouragement.  The 
cost  of  producing  pig  iron  in  Cleveland,  he  stated,  was  about  $15,  and  Scotch 
pig  was  selling  in  that  city  at  $21  after  paying  the  duty  of  $7  per  ton.  At 
these  rates  the  American  iron  makers  have  a  profit  of  $6  per  ton  on  coke  iron 
Belling  at  $21,  while  Ontario  makers  would  realise  the  same  profit  by  selling 
»t  $18  per  ton. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Garlick  of  Cleveland,   mining  engineer  and   metallurgist, 
whose  report  on  the  Henderson  steel  process  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  has 
famished  the  writer  with  an  estimate  on  the  making  of  charcoal  iron,  based  a  Cleveland 
on  five  years*  experience  in  Ohio,  which  places  the  cost  at  $14.30  per  ton.  SSi^lur    *' 
^oJJowing  are  his  figures  : 


Items  of  cost. 


2  tons  50%  ore  at  $1.50  . 
Roasting  ore  at  .37^. . . . 
130  biish.  charcoal  at  6o 

Limestone  

Labor  

Repairs  and  fncidentals 
Management 


Cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron 


3  00 
76 

7  80 
50 

1  50 
50 
25 


14  30 


*^  is  for  a  ton  of  2,240  lb.  of  pig  iron,  and  by  using  No.  1  ore  the  cost  may 
^  fedaced  75  cents.  The  estimate  is  intended  to  cover  a  period  of  fifteen 
^^tt,  but  Mr.  Garlick  states  that  in  the  beginning  the  cost  will  not  exceed 
'12  per  ton.  As  against  charcoal  iron  imported  from  the  United  States  at  a 
^  of  $26  per  ton,  this  would  afford  a  profit  of  $11.70  to  $14  per  ton.  Deep 
Gaining  and  long  haulage  of  charcoal  would  increase  the  cost  of  ore  and  fuel ; 
kttt  with  a  furnace  in  a  favorable  location  the  effect  of  these  causes  would  not 
befeltatthe  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 
22  (m.  C.) 
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Jk  9iferoit 


far-" 


The  following  estimate  is  extracted  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gerhf 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Detroit  Union  Iron  Co.,  which  appears  i 
end  of  this  Section  and  is  for  the  lon^  ton  of  pig  iron  : 


Items  of  cott. 


% 


I  ton  specular  ore  at  $5.28 

§  ton  hematite  ore  at  $4.48 

i  ton  mafi^netic  ore  at  $4.96 

87  bush,  charcoal  at  7^0 

Limestone 

Labor 

Cost  of  a  ton  of  iron 


%  52 

3  00 

1  65 

G  52 

06 

1  37 

16  12 


ftossftfof  Iron 
KooBtalafar- 
Wlseonsia. 


The  cost  of  repairs,  management,  etc.,  is  not  included  in  this  estimate, 
iron  ore  is  brought  down  from  the  Marquette  district  of  lake  Superior  d 
the  season  of  navigation,  and  the  charcoal  is  brought  in  by  railway  disti 
ranging  from  80  to  185  miles.  It  is  made  from  two-thirds  of  hard  and 
third  of  soft  wood  and  costs  about  5^  cents  per  bushel  of  20  lb.  at  the  1 
The  pig  iron  is  made  expressly  for  car  wheels  and  mall(»able  castings,  ai 
average  selling  price  in  1888  was  $19.52  per  long  ton. 

A  record  of  the  Iron  Mountain  furnace  at  Ironton,  Wisconsin,  as  j 
by  the  manager  to  the  Journal  of  the  Oharcoal  Iron  Workers  Associati 
the  United  States  in  1883,*  gives  the  details  of  a  run  of  69^  days.  The 
make  in  that  period  was  739|  tons  (2,268  lb.),  the  ore  yielding  53.6  per 
Following  are  the  items  of  cost  per  ton  : 


Items  of  cost. 


1.86  tons  ore  at  $2 

87.6  bush,  charcoal  at  A^c. 

694  lb.  limestone 

Labor 

Oil  and  shop 


Cost  of  iron  per  ton. 


$ 

S  72 

5  70 

25 

2  25 

08 

12  00 

The  actual  cost  of  the  ore,  the  manager  stated,  was  80  cents  per  ton  deli^ 
at  the  furnace,  but  it  was  charged  up  at  $2  to  give  the  mine  a  profit, 
also  the  actual  cost  of  the  coal  was  6  cents  per  bushel,  but  a  half  cent 
allowed  for  stocking  and  extra  handling.  The  furnace  was  an  old  style 
■tack,  with  hot  oven  and  boiler  at  the  tunnel-head,  the  stack  27  feet 
and  7  feet  10  inches  diameter  at  the  bosh.  When  the  size  and  faciliti 
this  furnace  are  considered,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  observes,  the  recc 
truly  remarkable. 

The  Journal  of  the  Oharcoal  Iron  Workers  for  1881  gives  the  reco 
twelve  furnaces  during  six  consecutive  weeks  in  the  states  of  Mich 

Voumal  Tol.  iv,  p.  23. 
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Siissouri,  Maine,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  showing  (1)  the  size  of  each  Raooidofiix 
^amace,  (2)   the  average  weekly   product   of  pig   iron   for   the  period   in  {J^jJjJJ 
ong  tons,  (3)  the  estimated  per  cent,  value  of  carbon  in  the  fuel,  (4)  the 
verage  quantities  of  fuel,  ore  and  limestone  used  to  the  gross  ton  of  pig  iron, 
'he  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  Michigan  furnaces  :* 


Furnace. 


Union  Iron  Co  . 

Hfeland 

fiangor  

Detroit  Iron  Co . 

Spring  Lake 

Deer  Lake 


Bosh. 

Stack. 

Carbon 
in  fuel. 

Heat 

of 
blast. 

Fuel. 

Ore. 

Flux. 

ft. 

ft. 

% 

o 

lb 

lb 

lb 

10    6" 

50 

95 

750 

1.750 

3,670 

183 

9  10* 

45 

95 

425 

1,848 

3,997 

153 

10    0" 

43 

93 

850 

1,936 

3,720 

130 

10    4" 

52 

95 

860 

1,970 

3,770 

151 

11    C 

45 

94 

850 

1,980 

3,690 

136 

8    0" 

47 

94 

760 

1,691 

3,756 

164 

Weekly 
product. 


tons. 

204 

183 

312.8 

266 

344.2 

178.8 


or  those  six  furnaces  the  average  quantity  of  charcoal  required  to  smelt 
gross  ton  of  pig  iron  was  1,862  tt).,  having  a  carbon  value  of  1,762  ft>.;  the 
verage  quantity  of  ore  required  was  3,767  ft>.,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
Lmestone  for  flux  was  153  fi>.  Their  cost  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
»re  and  fuel  and  the  distance  of  the  furnaces  from  the  sources  of  supply , 
>at  the  figures  will  be  found  useful  to  some  extent  in  verifying  other  esti- 
nates.! 

A  record  of  the  Detroit  Iron  Furnace  company's  furnace  for  a  campaign  ReooM  of 
>f  413J  working  days,  ending  June  28,  1882,t  gives  a  total  make  of  17,257  ^^^t^S$^ 
l^roas  tons  (2,260  ft.)  of  pig  iron  from  57  per  cent,  ore,  with  1,649,608  bushels 
>^  charcoal.  The  average  quantity  of  charcoal  used  to  make  a  ton  of  pig 
ron  was  95^  bushels  of  20  Jb.  per  bushel.  A  Martel  furnace  at  St  Ignace, 
Michigan,  53  feet  stack  by  10}  feet  diameter  of  bosh,  produced  in  24}  work- 
'^days  in  1881,  from  3,571,200  ft>.  of  59}  per  cent,  ore,  950}  tons  of  pig 
ron,  using  1,420,250  fi>.  of  charcoal,  being  at  the  rate  of  1,494  lb.  of  charcoal 
^^  each  ton  of  iron.§ 

A  record  of  the  Spring  Lake  Iron  Oo.'s  furnace  at  Fruitport,  near  ii«cotd  of  tht 
p'^nd  Haven,  Mich.,  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Oharooal  Iron  Workers  h^n^, 
'^>-  a  run  of  8 J  years,  or  3,205  days.||     It  is  a  hot  blast  furnace,  45  feet  high  *"«^^ 
^d  bosh  diameter  of  10}  feet,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  blast  is 

*Chftrcoal  Iron  Workers*  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  373. 

y^   fA  comparifion  of  28  Svediih  and  18  American  furnaces  published  in  the  Charcoal  Iron 
''^^^fkere'  Journal,  vol.  in,  p.  393.  supplies  the  following  data : 


Lake 


Bases  of  Comparison. 


Average  height,  ft 

Average  diameter  of  bosh,  ft 

Average  temperature  of  bla»t,  F 

Average  weekly  product,  net  tons 

Ore  and  flux  per  ton  of  iron,  lb 

Ore  and  flux  per  lb.  of  charcoal,  lb 

Charcoal  consumed  per  net  ton  of  iron,  lb. 


Swedish. 

American. 

46 

42  5" 

8  9'' 

9  8" 

410' 

636* 

93.22 

218.8 

4,340 

4,096 

2.225 

2.2 

1,950 

1,862 

tJonmal  of  Charcoal  Iron  Workers,  vol.  Ill,  p.  369. 

§Joumal,  vol.  lu,  p.  371.  ilJoumal,  vol.  viii,  p.  278. 


Record  of  the 
Muicelona 
fumaoe, 
Michigan. 


850^.  The  ore,  which  varies  in  the  mixture  from  58  to  61  per  cent.,  is 
brought  from  lake  Superior  mines  by  rail  and  vessel ;  the  limestone  is 
brought  by  vessel  from  Kelly's  island  in  lake  Erie,  and  the  fuel  supply, 
which  is  made  of  two  to  one  parts  of  hard  and  soft  wood,  is  obtained  at  and 
near  the  furnace,  the  longest  haul  being  40  miles  by  railway.  The  total 
make  of  pig  iron  for  the  3,205  days  of  running  time — from  March  4,  1880, 
to  September  7,  1889, — wsus  153,999  gross  tons,  the  average  make  per  day 
being  48  tons,  and  the  average  quantity  of  charcoal  required  to  make  a  ton 
Record  f  th  ^^  ^^^^  being  93  bushels  of  20  ft.  each.  Another  record  is  given  in  the  same 
Hinkie  furnace,  number  of  the  Journal  for  the  Hinkle  furnace  of  the  Ashland  Iron  and  Steel 

Wieconnn. 

Co.,  located  at  Ashland,  Wisconsin.  In  a  period  of  389  actual  working  days 
it  made  29,398  gross  tons  of  pig  iron,  being  an  average  of  75^  tons  per  day, 
and  since  then  it  has  made  an  average  daily  run  of  90  gross  tons.  About  85 
bushels  of  charcoal  and  IJ  tons  of  lake  Superior  ore  were  used  tb  make  a  ton 
of  pig  iron.  The  stack  is  a  taper  shell  60  feet  in  height  and  1 2  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  two  fire-brick  stoves  heat  the  blast  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  900^.  A  record  of  the  Antrim  Iron  company's  furnace  at  Mancelona, 
Mich.,  for  a  run  of  340  days,  ending  June  1,  1887,*  gives  an  average  of  81 J 
bushels  of  charcoal  to  make  a  gross  ton  of  pig  iron,  smelted  from  an  average 
of  3,754  fi).  of  60  per  cent,  ore  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  80  per  cent 
hematite  and  20  per  cent,  specular.  The  average  quantity  of  limestone 
used  for  flux  was  156  lb.  per  ton  of  metal,  the  average  quantity  of  ore 
smelted  per  bushel  of  charcoal  was  46^  lb.,  and  the  average  number  of 
tons  made  per  day  was  47^.  The  stack  of  the  furnace  is  48  feet  high,  th 
diameter  of  the  bosh  8  feet  6  inches,  and  the  average  temperature  of  th 
blast  for  the  period  of  the  record  was  850^.  A  record  of  the  Tecumseh  fur* 
nace  in  Alabamat  gives  statistics  of  2,080  days  running  time,  from  1875 
1882,  during  which  35,927  tons  of  pig  iron  (of  2,268  lb.)  were  produced,  o^ 
which  16,000  tons  was  No.  1.  The  ore  was  a  brown  hematite  yielding  49.^ 
per  cent,  and  the  average  quantity  required  to  make  a  ton  of  iron  was  4,55i» 
lb.  Tbe  quantity  of  charcoal  required  to  make  a  ton  of  iron  was  2,165  lb. 
and  the  quantity  of  flux  531  lb.  of  limestone.  During  the  campaign 
blast  was  maintained  at  an  average  temperature  of  750^  F.  and  the  press 
varied  from  1|  to  3  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  the  average  make  of  actual  wori 
ing  time  was  17.27  tons  per  day.  The  cost  of  material,  labor,  managem 
and  other  expenses  are  not  given  with  any  of  those  records  ;  but  this  depen 
so  much  on  the  locality  of  the  furnace  that  it  is  of  less  consequence  th; 
data  of  material  and  product.  J 

The  cost  of  ore  at  the  mine  is  little  more  than  the  labor  cost  of  raisi 
it,  which  will  be  greater  or  less  according  as  it  lies  in  the  ground,  the  dep 
from  which  it  has  to  be  taken  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  mining  machin 
used.     The  pig  iron  yield  of  the  ore  depends  on  its  richness,  but  partly 
on  the  character  of  the  fuel  used,  tbe  working  qualities  of  the  furnace 


Record  of  the 
Tecomseh 
furnace, 
Alabama. 


Conditions 
governing  the 
cost  of  ore  and 
fuel. 


•Charcoal  Iron  Workers'  Journal,  vol.  vii,  p.  208. 

fSee  Journal,  vol.  iv,  pp.  189-197. 

^Some  high  estimates  of  cost  of  production,  published  by  the  Joonud  of  the  C9ier9,3* 
Iron  Workers,  are  omitted  because  tney  were  given  with  the  avowed  object  of  iiiflQeiio2V 
tariff  legislation. 
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the  skill  of  the  furnace  men.  A  theoretically  pure  magnetic  ore  contains 
72.413  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  3,093  lb.  of  this  ore  is  required  to  make  a  gross 
ton  of  pig.  Of  70  percent  ore  it  requires  3,200  lb.;  of  60  per  cent,  ore, 
3,733  lb.;  of  50  per  cent,  ore,  4,480  lb.;  of  40  per  cent,  ore,  5,620  lb.;  of  30 
percent,  ore,  7,467  1b.;  and  of  20  per  cent,  ore,  11,200  1b.  The  cost  of 
charcoal  depends  on  the  cost  of  wood  and  the  method  of  producing  it,  and 
ranges  from  five  and  six  cents  per  bushel  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  to  ten 
and  twelve  cents  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  From  numerous  enquiries 
made  daring  visits  to  American  forests  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  charcoal  (112  bushels  of  20  lb.  each)  to  be  as  follows  : 


Items  of  cost. 


Price  paid  for  timber  as  it  stands  on  ground , 

Cutting  timber 

Charcoal  burners  and  loading 


Total  cost  loaded  into  wagons  at  kilns. 


s.  d. 

0  8i 
6  3i 
18  0 

£14  0 

-Hiis  is  a  fraction  over  five  cents  per  bushel,  but  the  price  of  transport  varies 

^^^cording  to  distance.     *'  Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  5s.  or  6s.  per 

^^  is  a  common  charge  for  this  item,  and  occasionally  the  carriage  comes  to 

^*  inuch  money  as  the  cost  of  the  charcoal  itself."*     The  cost  of  the  iron  ore, 

'ike  that  of  the  fuel,  is  added  to  by  the  freight ;  so  that  every  furnace  must 

P^y  for  raw  material  according  to  circumstances.     For  charcoal  furnaces  in 

Ontario  the  best  location  must  be  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  supplies  of  ore 

^«xd  fueLf 

Mr.  Rathbun  of  Deseronto  stated  to  the  Commission  in  his  evidence 
^^i^t  if  iron  smelting  works  were  established  in  that  town  he  could  supply 
^h^rcoal  from  kilns  now  in  operation  at  six  to  eight  cents  per  bushel,  and  he  charcoal  at 
^tinkg  iron  could  be  smelted  profitably  with  charcoal  at  eie^ht  cents  per  ^®^"*°*®' 
*^^iahel.     From  a  cord  of  wood  he  gets  50  bushels  of  charcoal,  4  coal  oil 
t^airelg  of  liquid  and  from  800  to  1,000  feet  of  gas. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Bawden  of  Kingston  relates  the  experience  of  a 
-ooapany  in  which  he  was  interested  in  the  production  of  charcoal  :  but  it  is 

»    ,   ^.  ...  Mr.  Bawden's 

^*^i€ny  valuable  for  the  information  it  gives  on  the  employment  of  charcoal  evidence  and 
^^  coke  enriched  by  water  gas  as  a  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and 
^^^el,  on  the  production  of  charcoal  fuel  from  the  waste  material  of  saw  miDs 
^^d  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  splendid  water  power  of  Frontenac  and 
■*-*^iiark  in  the  iron  smelting  industry.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  Mr. 
^^wden's  very  instructive  paper  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
^^luable  information  on  the  iron  industry  is  presented. 


*Prineiples  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  54. 

^^f'The  location  of  the  blast  furnace  is  originally  determined  by  the  relative  positions,  topo- 
g^phical  and  political,  of  the  ores,  the  fuel  and  the  fluxes  used,  and  of  the  markets.  Where 
^e  materials  used  are  found  in  contiguous  localities,  as  often  happens,  the  furnace  is  usually 
^^*o»ted  at  a  point  as  near  as  possible  to  that  district.  Where  the  materials  are  necessarily 
Ifjiwported  considerable  distances  the  cost  may  be  reduced  by  location  near  the  ore  bed." — 
'Taunton's  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  144,  4th  ed. 
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POSSIBILITIES    OF     PRODUOTION     IN     ONTARIO. 

The  countries  which  lead  in  the  production  of  charcoal  iron  are  the 
ProduetioD  of  United  States  and  Sweden,  and  both  are  favored  by  having  large  suppliet 
the  United  oi  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal.  In  Sweden  soft  woods  such  ai 
Sweden!"^  P^^®  ^^^  ^^^  largely  used,  together  with  the  waste  material  of  saw  mills 
In  the  United  States  the  locations  of  the  industry  have  shifted  with  th< 
progress  of  settlement.  Down  to  1840  charcoal  fuel  was  used  almost  exdu 
sively  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores,  but  since  then  mineral  coals  have  beei 
used  extensively  and  the  charcoal  furnaces  have  receded  to  the  backwoods 
At  the  present  time  about  one-half  of  the  charcoal  iron  of  the  United  State 
is  produced  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  although  the  Salisbury  district  (em 
bracing  portions  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  York)  continues  U 
show  no  diminution.  Iron  smelting  began  in  this  district  more  than  a  cen 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  the  first  forge  having  been  erected  at  Lime  Rock  in  1 734 
and  the  first  blast  furnace  at  Lakeville  in  1762,  and  the  fine  quality  of  th< 
iron  made  from  the  brown  hematite  ores  of  that  vicinity  has  maintained  i 
steady  demand  for  it  ever  since.  The  average  yearly  production  of  charcoa 
iron  in  the  United  States  for  the  ten  years  1878-87  was  very  nearly  500, 00( 
net  tons,  ranging  from  298,399  tons  in  1878  to  697,906  tons  in  1882.  Is 
Sweden  the  average  yearly  production  of  the  five  years  1882-86  was  474,00C 
net  tons,  ranging  from  439,637  tons  in  1882  to  487,587  in  1886.  SwedisI 
iron  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  the  world,  and  large  quantitie= 
of  it  are  imported  into  England  every  year  in  pigs,  blooms  and  bars  for  thi 
manufacture  of  cutlery  and  other  purposes  in  which  a  fine  quality  of  iron  = 
required.  But  where  good  ore  is  used  and  intelligent  methods  are  employe 
American  charcoal  iron  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  Swedish  ;1knd  althoa^ 
the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  modern  economic  methods  has  enable 
manufacturers  to  use  steel  for  many  purposes  in  which  charcoal  iron  w 
formerly  regarded  as  indispensable,  there  is  no  cause  to  fear  the  displacemezi 
of  charcoal  iron,  or  any  reduction  in  the  present  demand  for  it,  except  in  C^ 
event  of  some  discovery  in  the  process  of  treating  and  improving  the  poor^ 
qualities  of  iron  that  would  put  the  invention  of  Bessemer  under  eclip^ 
In  the  present  state  of  the  industry,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  of  t^ 
metallurgy  of  iron,  the  outlook  for  charcoal  iron  is  sufficiently  encourags. 
itiproducSSnta  ^^o**  oj^ly  ^  justify  makers  in  maintaining  their  present  works  but  in  fc- 
OnUrio.  enlargement  of  their  operations.     The  field  in  Ontario  is  unoccupied,  ^ 

here,  if  anywhere,  a  favorable  opportunity  is  presented  for  enterprise  in  s^" 
of  our  record  of  failures.     We  have  a  home  market  of   limited  extent 
supply,  and  with  sufficient  capital  and  under  skilful  and  prudent  managem  4S 
we  should  be  able  to  find  a  foreign  market  also. 

One  of  the  estimates  given  of  the  cost  of  producing  charcoal  iron.  ^ 
Ontario  in  the  foregoing  pages  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Birkinbine,  secretai;^ 
Authority's  of  the  United  States  Association  of  Charcoal  Iron  Workers  and  editor  ol 
their  journal.  In  an  article  on  the  possibilities  of  manufacturing  charcofll 
iron  in  Canada,  published  in  1883,^  Mr.  Birkinbine  states  that  he  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  our  country  to  study  the  position  she  occupies  and  the  isok 

*  Journal,  vol.  iv,  pp.  337-47. 
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which  she  should  take  as  an  iron-producing  country,  travelling  for  more  than 
i  hundred  miles  through  a  section  drained  by  the  Ottawa  river.  '*  In  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  finest  forests  of  the  district  lately  visited/'  he  says,  '*are 
outcrops  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore,  some  of  them  of  most  encouraging 
character,  and  a  number  of  lakes  and  streams  offer  favorable  locations  for  the 
establishment  of  iron-producing  industries.  In  this  section  also  a  number 
of  mines  are  operated,  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  of  excellent 
quality,  not  one  pound  of  which,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  is  smelted  in 
Canada.     What  ore  is  mined  eoes  to  the  United  States,  beins  carried  to  lake  Onivioonca- 

^  ported  to  Um 

ports  by  rail,  thence  transferred  by  boats  to  points  in  the  state  of  New  York,  Unitwi 
sod  from  these  shipped  several  hundred  miles  to  blast  furnaces  to  be  smelted 
into  pig  iron,  after  paying  a  duty  of  seventy-five  cents  per  ton.     We  very 
much  doubt  if  a  ton  of  the  ore  taken  from  the  vicinity  mentioned  reaches  a 
United  States  port  on  which  the  charges  for  railroad  and  water  transporta- 
tion and  duty  are  less  than  from  $1.75  to  $2,  independent  of  cost  of  mining 
^e  ore.     When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  ore  exported  is  of  a  superior 
<iuality,  (and  it  must  be  to  bear  the  transportation  and  duty  charges),  that  a 
^^nsiderable  portion  of  it  comes  from  a  densely  timbered  section,  where  land 
yielding  fifty  to  seventy  cords  per  acre  can  be  purchased  for  two  or  three  ^!^ 
<iollar8  per  acre,  that  the  Dominion  government  to  encourage  iron  manu-  ^**°"* 
fi^cture  will  for  three  years  from  July  1,  1883,  pay  a  bonus  of  $1.50  for  each 
ton  of  pig  iron  produced  in  Canada  from  Canadian  ores  and  for  the  next 
three  years  $1  per  ton,  it  seems  strange  that  practically  Canada  is  a  non-pro- 
<}ucer  of  iron.     We  feel  justified  in  making  the  assertion  that  we  can  locate 
furnace  sites  where  charcoal  iron  can  be  made  practically  a  permanent  indus- 
try, where  ore  for  a  ton  of  iron  would  not  cost  more  than  from  $4  to  $5, 
^here  cord  wood  could  for  many  years  be  laid  down  at  the  works  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  cord,  and  where  the  distance  to  lake   ports  or  other  dis-  ^     _,^ 
tribating  points  would  be  no  greater  than  ore  is  now  carried  to  be  shipped  ion  on  proiitiMv 
to  the  United  States.     In  short  we  are  certain  that  superior  charcoal  pig  iron 
<^n  be  made  in  Canada  and  delivered  in  its  principal  cities  at  a  profit  for  the 
^me  price  that  ordinary  English  coke  iron  is  now  sold  there."     The  same 
authority  writing  again  in   1889*  appears  to  think  that,  although  the  abun- 
^liuice  of  timber  promises  a  supply  of  charcoal  for  an  industry  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  Iran  aBi^^iitf 
<^arcoal,  the  bulk  of  the  iron  in  this  country  will  most  probably  be  smelted  futL 
^th  mineral  fuel.     He  accordingly  favors  the  location  of  blast  furnace  works 
■•t  Ottawa,  as  a  convenient  centre  for  the  delivery  of  ores  from  mines  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec  and  also  for  supplies  of  coke  or  anthracite  coal  from  Penn- 
*ylvania.     He  expresses  the  opinion  that  under  favorable  railroad  rates  the 
®^  at  Ottawa  of  coke  furnished  in  large  quantities  from  the  Connellsville 
Strict  should  be  practically  the  cost  at  Chicago  plus  the  duty  of  60  cents 
P^rlon ;  but  if  coke  made  from  coal  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  used  "  there  would  be  a  difference  in  distance  of  about  100  miles  in 
'i^or  of  Ottawa  as  compared  with  Chicago  to  offset  the  duty."     This  assumes 


*  Journal,  toL  viii,  pp.  290-8. 
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that  the  same  railway  rates  could  be  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ottawa  ai 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohicago,  which  is  not  at  all  likely  owing  to  the  re- 
striction upon  trade  between  Oanada  and  the  United  States  and  the  conse^ 
quent  difficulty  of  obtaining  return  cargoes.      But  assuming  the  rate  to 
Ottawa  to  be  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  higher  than  to  Chicago,  he  estimate^ 
Anestiinaie  of    the  cost  of  coke  delivered  at  Ottawa  with  duty  paid  at  $5.10  per  ton,  an^ 
iioH.  anthracite  coal  would  cost  about  the  same.     The  cost  of  roasted  iron  ore  O* 

60  per  cent,  richness  he  estimates  at  $2.55  per  ton  delivered,  and  the  fln^^ 
necessary  to  smelt  a  ton  of  iron  at  fifty  cents.  With  these  data  Mr.  BirkiiB-^^ 
bine  makes  the  following  estimate  for  the  cost  of  a  gross  ton  of  pig  iron : 


Items  of  cost. 


1§  tons  of  ore  at  $2.55 

Fuel 

Flux 

Labor,  repairs,  office  expenses,  etc 

Cost  of  a  ton  of  iron  . . 


4  25 

6  50 

50 

2  75 

14  00 


This  figure,  he  states,  is  possibly  above  what  practical  operation  may  demo: 
strate  as  the  actual  outlay,  but  it  is  still  sufficiently  low  to  encourage  operatic: 
which  will  displace  at  least  a  part  of  the  50,000  tons  of   pig  iron  annuall 
imported  into  the  Dominion,  or  furnish  material  to  produce  a  portion 
the   250,000   tons  of   manufactured   iron  which  enters  Canada  every  y 
from  other  countries.     And  then  Mr.  Birkinbine  proceeds  to  answer 
pro4u<^^inCan-  question,    "  Can  pig  iron  be   produced  in   the   Dominion  to  compete  wi 
tfith**foM?fr?f**   foreign  metal  1 "  "  The  Canadian  duty,"  he  says,  **  is  now  $4  per  net  ton  c=^n 
*"***  P^S  ^^^^ — *'^®  estimated  cost  above  is  per  gross  ton.     In  addition  the  gover — aa- 

ment  offers  a  bonus  of  $1  per  net  ton  on  all  pig  iron  made  in  Canada  frc^in 
Canadian  ores  ;  therefore  the  domestic  metal  would  be  protected  at  least  am.^ 
the  expiration  of  the  bounty  period  to  the  extent  of  $5  per  net  ton,  or  about  $5.  ^0 
per  gross  ton.  If  now  pig  iron  at  Ottawa  costs  $14  per  ton  foreign  metal  woiaJ<i 
have  to  be  delivered  there  at  $8.40  per  ton  to  meet  this  cost.     But  an  allowaca^* 
for  profit  must  be  made  ;  including  this,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  loss  frosi^ 
bad  debts,  and  also  adding  liberally  for  possible  discrepancies  in  the  eaiim%'^^i 
say  $2.60,  the  domestic  product  could  meet  foreign  iron  delivered  at  Otta^^* 
at  $11  per  ton.     As  the  iron  is  shipped  away  from  Ottawa  freights  must    ^^ 
added,  but  there  still  seems  to  be  ample  margin  to  encourage  the  producti^^ 
of  domestic  pig  iron  in  Canada.     The  estimates  offered  are  for  the  producti-^^ 
of  pig  iron  using  anthracite  coal,  coke,  or  a  mixture  of  these  two  fuels,  t>^^ 
the  subject  should  not  be  dismissed  without  considering  the  possibility  of  ^*^' 
ploying  charcoal  as  fuel,  and  considerable  discussion  has  from  time  to  tl^^* 
been  had  upon  the  utilisation  of  the  enormous  waste  from  the  mills  at  Otta"^^ 
by  converting  it  into  charcoal.     The  slabs  and  larger  refuse  could  be  char^*^ 
in  kilns,  but  most  of  the  timber  now   used  in  the  mills  is  of  a  character  pT^ 
ducing  charcoal  of  inferior  quality  for  blast  furnace  use.     Improvements  ^ 
manufacture  are  also  utilising  much  of  the  waste  for  special  products,  which 
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reduce  the  chances  of  a  permanent  supply  for  this  purpose.     There  seems  to 
be  more  encouragement  to  convert  the'  sawmill  refuse  and  sawdust  into  gaseous 
fuel,  as  in  Sweden,  and  use  it  for  manufacturing  iron  and  other  metallurgical 
purposes.     Gas  producers  for  this  purpose  would  have  to  be  equipped  with 
condensers,  for  the  refuse  material  siipplied  to  the  producers  would  carry  40 
per  cent,  or  more  of  water.     Tf  pig  iron  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa 
there  would  seem  to  be  good  encouragement  for  investigating  the  economical 
employment  of  this  waste  material,  and  also  the  possible  utilisation  of  some 
of  the  water-power  available  in  the  vicinity.     As  noted  before,  the  production 
of  eharcoal  pig  iron  apparently  ofifers  greater  advantages  at  some  of  the  locali- 
ties where  the  ores  and  hardwood  timber  are  contiguous.  The  charcoal  required 
for  smelting  a  ton  of  pig  iron  would  probably  cost  from  $7  to  $8  at  Ottawa, 
from  $1  to  $2  in  excess  of  the  cost  at  the  other  points  indicated.     As  this 
oharcoal  iron  would  be  used  for  special  purposes,  it  would  command  a  corres- 
pondingly high  price  in  the  market."     Assuming  the  furnaces  to  be  erected  in 
one  of  the  well-timbered  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  mines,  the  cost  of 
producing  charcoal  iron,  according  to  this  latest  estimate  of  Mr.  Birkinbine, 
^ould  be  $13.50  to  $14.50  per  gross  ton,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  cost 
of  imported  charcoal  pig  to  consumers  ranges  from  $26  to  $38   per   ton.  ,^^  ^^^  ^f  m- 
Apparently,  then,  the  possibilities  of  producing  charcoal  iron  in  Ontario  are  *^**^  p»»flt«. 
•uflBciently  encouraging,  and  with  a  profit  of  100  per  cent,  upon  sales  made  at 
the  lowest  price  of  imported  American  charcoal  iron  the  industry  should  be  a 
fairly  remunerative  one. 

TBBATMRNT    OP     MAGNETIC    ORES. 

In  his  remarks  upon  ores  in  the  vicinity  ot  Ottawa  Mr.  Birkinbine 
observes  that  those  nearest  the  city  are  generally  sulphurous  *  but  that  this 
SQould  not  necessarily  condemn  them  in  view  of  the  facts  that  over  one  majrnttia  om«. 
million  tons  of  sulphurous  magnetites  are  annually  smelted  in  the  United 
States  and  that  some  of  the  American  furnaces  which  have  been  most  suoces- 
ful  financially  have  used  entirely  or  largely  such  ores.  Blast  furnace  practice, 
«^  states,  has  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  good  foundry  grades  of  pig 
'J'on  with  dense  magnetites,  especially  if  they  carry  considerable  sulphur, 
But  modem  plants,  improved  methods  and  chemical  research  have  done 
""^ucb  to  remove  these  troubles,  and  it  is  not  prophecy  to  state  that  with  a 
^ell  equipped  and  properly  managed  plant,  using  thoroughly  roasted  mag- 
*ietites  instead  of  ore  partially  calcined,  satisfactory  work  in  this  particular 
^^^  be  obtained."!  There  are  few  difficulties  in  nature  which  the  ingenuity 
^^  man  cannot  surmount,  and  science  has  already  won  many  triumphs  in  the 
^'^atment  of  unclean  ores.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  practice  was  to  roast  UnaucceMfui 
^^iphurous  ores  in  lumps  of  any  size  as  taken  from  the  mine,  and  some  of 
^^  dense  Ontario  magnetites  were  condemned  at  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fur- 
*^^^^  because  it  was  found  that  the  roasting  which  was  sufficient  with  less 
impact  ores  was  in  their  case  only  superficial,  showing  eflfect  only  to  the  ' 
^^pth  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  according  to  the  heat  used  and  the  time  An  improT«d 
^en  in  roasting.     Now  the  practice  is  to  break  up  hard  ore  to  a  uniform  p'**^*^ 

*TbiB  applies  more  particularly  to  the  mines  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa  river. 
tJoomai,  vol.  vni,  p.  294. 
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size  by  running  it  through  a  crusher,  such  as  the  Blake  or  the  Gates.  The 
New  Jersey  and  lake  Superior  magnetic  ores  are  treated  in  this  way,  and 
with  improved  roasting  furnaces  the  process  is  found  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
But  there  are  various  other  methods  employed  in  preparing  ores  for  the  smelt- 
ing furnace,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  special  mention  because  of  the  snocen 
claimed  for  it  in  cleaning  magnetic  ores.* 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  suggest  the  application  of  magnetic 
treatment  to  magnetic  ores  containing  sulphur,  titanium  or  phosphorus  was 
Dr.  Sterry  Hunt.     In  his  report  on  Iron  and  Iron  Ores  in  1869t  he  refers  to 
a  massive  granular  titaniferous  ore  at  St.  Francois,  on  the  Chaudiere  riTer, 
Quebec,*  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  about  two-thirds  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  and  one-third  of  a  titanic  iron  holding  not  less  than  48  per  cent,  of  titanic 
acid.    The  two,  he  stated,  were  readily  separated  by  a  magnet,  '*  and  it  is  proV>' 
able  that  by  a  magnetic  separating  machine  it  will  be  possible  to  make  ns^ 
of  this  and  of  similar  ores  for  the  preparation  of  iron  in  the  direct  way,  t  o 
which  the  purified  magnetic  oxide  is  well  adapted."     In  the  case  of  a  ma| 
netic  ore  found  on  an  island  in  Mud  lake,  in  the  township  of  South  Crosby 
which  contained  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid  and   1^  per  cent 
sulphur,  he  found  that  *'  when  the  pulverised  ore  is  treated  with  a  magnet 
is  partially  purified,  the  non-magnetic  portion  retaining  the  sulphur  and 
large  part  of  the  titanium.     The  magnetic  portion  equalled  74.2  per  cent 
and  contained  54.76  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  and  5.70  of  titanic  susid."! 

Dr.  Hunt  also  mentions  a  great  mass  of  iron  ore  found  on  Rapid  riv( 
which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Seven  Islands,  containing  nearly  34^  per  cent 
titanic  acid.  "  When  pulverised  and  treated  by  a  magnet  it  was  separate^^  -^ 
into  two  portions,  one  strongly  magnetic,  equal  to  57  per  cent.  The  remaindc^^^^ 
gave  by  analysis  51.14  of  titanic  acid  and  39.75  of  peroxide  of  iroi^^ — -■^' 
besides  8.30  of  insoluble  residue.  The  magnetic  portion,  contrary  to  wl 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  was  attracted 
the  magnet,  contained  not  less  than  24.80  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid.  It  wi 
nearly  free  from  silicious  impurities,  and  almost  wholly  soluble  in  hydrochloi 
acid."§  In  many  magnetic  ores  the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  are  for  the  m< 
part  physically  united  with  the  iron,  and  in  such  cases  separation  with 
magnet  after  crushing  takes  place  readily ;  but  where  the  substances 
chemically  united  separation  by  the  magnetic  process  cannot  be  looked  for. 

Whether  Dr.  Hunt  was  the  first  to  employ  the  magnet  upon  hand  s] 
-  mens  of  ore  in  the  way  here  indicated  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  ex] 
ment  contained  the  germ  of  a  very  important  invention. 

The  first  magnetic  iron  ore  separator  of  which  the  writer  has  found 
account  was  the  invention  of  C.  G.  Buchanan  of  Rockaway,  New  Jerse/ 

and  was  used  to  treat   black  magnetic  sand  containing  a  large  percent  

of  titanic  acid.     In  a  paper  read  before  the  U.  S.  Association  of  Charco^^**^ 

*The  washing  process^  which  is  used  in  reducing  the  earthy  matter  of  hematite 
specular  ores,  is  an  old  but  serviceable  invention,  and  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  Ww.^ 
it  is  worked  at  very  small  coet.    At  the  Old  Hill  mine  in  the  Salisbury  diBtrict,  Uonnecticc^*  4 
machinery  for  crushing,  washing  and  screening  the  ore  reduces  the  material  as  hoisted  fret*" 
the  mine  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  bulk,  that  is  to  say,  of  100  parts  raised  76  are  washed  awm/p 
being  earthy  matter  of  no  value. 

t  Geological  Survey  report,  1866-9,  p.  253.  tv-  268.  §p.  S60l 
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on  Workers  in  1881  Mr.  Hoagland,  the  manufacturer  of  this  machine, 
ited  that  it  separates  the  magnetic  sand  so  thoroughly  that  none  of  the 
aniam  is  found  in  the  portion  which  passes  over  the  magnet ;  '*  in  tact 
lere  properly  managed  the  product  of  the  machine  will  yield  by  analysis  71 
d  72  per  cent,  metallic  iron.''  The  results  of  the  separation  were  so  satis-  . 
itory,  Mr.  Hoagland  went  on  to  say,  that  parties  who  have  other  ores  than 
kck  sand  have  used  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  pulverise  and 
)arate  them,  preferring  the  magnetic  process  because  the  fine  ore  which  is 
•shed  away  by  the  jigging  process  is  all  saved,  the  magnet  leaving  less  than 

0  per  cent  of  ore  in  the  tailings.*  The  machine  is  composed  of  two  iron 
linders  parallel  to  each  other  and  supported  at  each  end  by  a  pair  of  horse- 
M  shaped  iron  standards,  with  journals  in  which  the  axes  of  the  cylinders 
ij  when  the  machine  is  in  motion.  The  standards  are  insulated  and  are 
>sely  wound  with  heavy  insulated  copper  wire,  so  that  when  charged  they 
3ome  powerful  electro-magnets,  with  positive  and  negative  poles.  The 
inders  become  magnetised  by  induction,  and  in  this  way  a  magnetic  field 
formed  between  them,  capable  while  the  machine  is  in  operation  of  holding 
'^eight  of  500  or  600  lb.,  but  non-magnetic  on  the  opposite  sides.  The 
ole  is  set  in  a  strong  wooden  frame,  the  standards  being  firmly  bolted  to 
38  timbers  at  the  base,  while  a  pair  of  hoppers  over  the  cylinders  hold  the 

verised  ore  which  is  to  be  treated.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is  Qp^^^i^^  ^  ^^ 
cribed  as  follows  :  The  cylinders  are  rotated  towards  each  other  at  a  speed  niachine. 
rom  60  to  75  per  minute,  and  the  hoppers  are  opened  by  regulated  slides 
;hat  the  ore  falls  upon  them.  Being  carried  between  the  cylinders  into 
magnetic  field,  all  that  is  magnetic  is  attracted  and  attached  to  the  faces 
>he  cylinders  and  is  carried  round  to  a  point  where  they  lose  their  magnetic 
ct,  when  it  drops  into  shoots.  The  earthy  and  all  other  non-magnetic 
iponents  of  the  pulverised  ore  are  acted  upon  by  gravity  alone,  and  falling 
listurbed  through  the  magnetic  field  a  nearly  perfect  separation  is  effected. 
)  separators  are  built  in  three  difierent  sizes,  ranging  in  capacity  from  20 
100  tons  per  day.t 

The  Conkling  magnetic  concentratihg  machine  has  been  used  to  treat 
^etic  iron  ore  containing  phosphorus,  and  its  construction  is  thus  described  :  ma^etic  con 
3  pulverised  ore  is  discharged  from  a  hopper  to  a  feed-belt  which  delivers  *^"  ™ 
Qto  a  narrow  shoot,  from  which  it  drops  upon  a  horizontal  india-rubber 

1  running  at  right  angles  to  it  at  a  speed  of  1,000  feet  a  minute.  Above 
lower  surface  of  this  belt  are  placed  vertically  two  electro-magnets.  These 
se  the  magnetic  particles  of  the  ore  to  adhere  to  the  belt  which  carries 
m  away  laterally,  the  tailings  remaining  on  the  feed- belt  and  discharging 
>  a  shoot.  The  concentrates  fall  upon  a  second  feed-belt,  pass  un(}er  a 
md  magnetic  field,  and  finally  under  a  third. |  Ore  dressing  experiments 
li  this  machine  are  given  as  follows  :  The  crude  ore  from  Lehigh  mountain 
tained  39  per  cent,  of  iron  and  .038  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  whilst  the  mentg.' 
centrates  contained  66.24  per  cent,  of  iron  and  .005  per  cent,  of  phos- 

*The  ChATCoal  Workers'  Journal,  vol.  n,  p.  322-3.        t  Journal,  vol.  ni,  p.  4C0. 
:tJoamal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  No.  2, 1888,  p.  189. 
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phorus.  Mount  Hope  ore  containing  in  its  crude  state  58  per  cent,  o!  iron 
and  .1  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  yielded  concentrates  with  70.47  of  iron,  .023 
phosphorus  and  1.27  silica. 

A  magnetic  iron  ore  purifier  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  set  up 
in  his  laboratory  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  was  seen  in  operation  by  the  writer 
in  June,  1889.     It  consists  of  a  series  of  crushers  which  reduce  the  ore  to  a 
20-mesh,  and  a  powerful  magnet  which  separates  the  pulverised  ore  into  its 
magnetic  and  non-magnetic  parts.     The  ore  is  broken  and  .pulverised  in  a 
series  of  crushers  and  rollers  and  sifted  through  an  oblique  screen,  whence  it 
is  carried  by  elevators  to  a  V-shaped  hopper  over  the  magnet.     This  hopper 
is  about  six  feet  long  with  a  bottom  of  two  iron  plates,  one  of  which  is  nicely 
adjusted  to  open  and  close  by  a  screw.     When  in  operation  a  regulated 
stream  of  the  ground  ore  descends  from  the  hopper  in  front  of  the  magnet— a 
massive  bar  of  soft  iron  charged  from  a  dynamo — by  which  the  iron  is  deflf cted 
and  separated  from  the  non-magnetic  portion  of  the  ore.     A  thin  movable 
partition  of  sheet  iron  set  in  a  light  wooden  frame  is  placed  on  the  floor,  in  a 
position  to  divide  the  concentrates  from  the  tailings.     The  bar  is  magnetised 
to  any  required  power,  and  the  simple  process  of  drawing  the  magnetic  pnr. 
tides  of  iron  out  of  the  vertical  separates  it  from  all  free  non-magnetic  im- 
purities, such  as  silica,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  titanium.     It  does  not  seen 
likely  that  where  these  are  chemically  united  with  the  iron  they  can  be 
separated  from  it ;  but  they  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  free,  and  wheie 
this  is  the  case  and  the  ore  is  finely  pulverised  they  separate  readily.    Mr. 
£dison  has  had  analyses  made  which  show  that  the  proportional  quantities 
of  titanium,  phosphorus,  etc.,  have  been  largely  reduced.     Besides,  the  pro- 
cess gives  an  ore  of  much  greater  richness,  for  while  in  the  native  state  it  way 
only  be  50  per  cent,  it  can  be  increased  by  eliminating  the  impurities  to  60, 
65  and  even  70  per  cent.     This  has  been  proven  by  experiments  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale  with  ores  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  concen- 
trates of  which  are  sold  to  local  furnaces.     Mr.  Edison  and  others  with  him 
have  bought  mining  properties  in   Pennsylvania   the  ores  of  which  contain 
only  30  per  cent,  iron,  with  large  proportions  of  lime  and  apatite  in  the 
gangue,  and  they  have  a  mill  in  operation  with   a  capacity  of  250  tons  per 
day  which  increases  the  iron  in  the  concentrates  to  50  per   cent,  and  very 
considerably  lowers  the  percentage  of  phosphorus.       When  asked  if  he  did 
not  fear  that  the  finely  pulverised  ore  would  be  difiicult  to  smelt  by  reason 
of  its  smothering  the  stack,  Mr.  Edison  said  he  thought  it  would  not  as  id 
Sweden  they  had  smelted  pulverised  ore  successfully  ;  he  thought  the  coal 
and  flux  would  keep  it  sufliciently  open  for  draft.*     Mr.  Edison  believes  also 

•Phillips  in  liis  Metallurgy  of  Iron  says  that  on  account  of  their  fine  Btate  iron  s*ndi 
have  not  been  successfully  employed  for  the  produ9tion  of  caut  iron,  but  at  the  Moisic  work* 
they  are  directly  converted  into  wrought  iron  in  a  bloomarv  furnace  with  satisfactory  re^^*J 
The  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  (No.  2,  1888,  p.  18G),  records  that  in  concentrat- 
ing the  poorer  quartzose  ore?  of  Norberg,  in  Sweden,  the  practice  at  first  was  to  manufacto'* 
the  crusned  ore  into  briquettes  with  the  aid  of  lime  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  these  disin^ 
rated  during  the  transport  f I  om  the  mine  to  the  works  the  plan  was  tried  of  mixing  »• 
pulverised  ore  with  lime  and  adding  a  small  portion  of  red  hematite  to  the  charge,  in  tbj 
proportion  of  6.7  cwt.  powdered  ore,  2.3  cwt.  red  hematite  and  0.7  cwt.  lime.  "The  b\U^ 
the  powdered  ore  varies,  half  being  in  the  form  of  dust  and  half  in  pea-sized  fragments.  Tw 
furnaces  work  excellently,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blast  had  to  be  raided  only  very  slightly. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  moulding  into  briquettes  is  unnecessary.    At  the  same  time  the 
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.tbj  using  a  high  stack  sufficient  heat  will  reach  the  ore  within  five 
lates  of  putting  in  the  charge  to  drive  off  any  remaining  portion  of 
phur  contained  in  the  ore.  With  experience  gained  in  the  laboratory  and 
I  commercial  way  at  the  mills  now  in  operation,  Mr.  Edison  feels,  war- 
ted  in  making  the  following  claims  for  his  machine  :  (1)  That  it  will  P^??,JJ****  '**' 
sh  and  separate  the  ore  at  a  loss  or  waste  of  only  1^  or  2  units  of  iron,  machine. 
That  with  ore  containing  40  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  as  mined  it  will 
duce  concentrates  averaging  65  per  cent.  (3)  That  it  will  treat  at  a  prof- 
)le  rate  ore  containing  as  low  as  20  per  cent,  of  iron,  without  throwing 
'portion  of  it  in  the  waste  heap  or  sorting  it  into  second  class  piles> 
That  by  grinding  all  ore  raised  from  the  mine  down  to  20  units,  the  cost 
nining  may  be  reduced  40  or  50  per  cent  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  ore  as 
led  may  be  saved — the  usual  practice  being  to  throw  all  ore  carrying  less 
n  40  per  cent,  of  iron  into  the  waste  heap.  (5)  That  it  will  reduce  the 
«phoru8  in  magnetic  ores  by  75  to  80  per  cent.  (6)  That  a  machine  of  1,000 
8  daily  capacity  will  mill  and  refine  ore  up  to  65  per  cent,  iron  at  a  cost  of 
enty  cents  per  crude  ton.  (7)  That  Canadian  magnetic  ore  carrying  an 
rage  of  50  per  cent,  metallic  iron  can  be  concentrated  to  68  per  cent,  and 
ivered  in  Cleveland  duty  paid  against  65  per  cent,  ore  from  lake  Superior. 

At  the  iron  mines  of  Witherbees,  Sherman  <fe  Co.  near  Port  Henry,  on 
New  York  side  of  lake  Champlain,  two  magnetic  separators  were  tried  in 
spring  and  summer  of  1889.  The  Ball,  Norton  &  Porter  separator,  made  Sf  JporS-'" 
West  Troy,  was  in  use  for  three  weeks  in  March,  after  which  it  was  taken  rator .*'**  ****" 
I  mine  at  Little  River  in  the  Adirondacks  and  was  worked  there  during 
summer.  It  consists  of  two  leather  belts,  1 3  inches  wide  and  running  on 
era  three  feet  apart,  one  close  above  the  other  and  lapping  about  half  its 
;th.  A  stationary  magnet  composed  of  ten  bars  of  iron,  alternately  positive 
I  negative,  is  placed  within  the  upper  belt  so  as  to  overlap  the  lower  one.  The 
is  crushed  to  a  size  varying  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  16-mesh,  and 
ed  through  a  hopper  upon  the  lower  belt,  which  in  motion  revolves  at  a 
ed  of  300  feet  per  minute.  The  upper  belt,  within  which  is  the  magnet, 
olves  in  the  contrary  direction  at  a  speed  of  150  feet  per  minute. 
len    the    machine    is    in    operation    the     ore    is    carried    forward    on 

lower  belt  until  it  comes  within  the  influence  of  the  magnet. 
n  the  particles  of  iron  are  drawn  to  the  upper  belt  and  are 
ae  along  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  magnet  extends,  to  drop  through  a 
)t  into  the  pile  of  concentrates.  All  the  non-magnetic  particles  are  carried 
ihe  lower  belt  past  the  roller  and  are  drawn  off  into  another  shoot  by  a 
placed  at  its  mofith  for  that  purpose.  The  capacity  of  this  machine  is 
at  five  tons  per  hour.  The  second  machine,  which  the  writer  saw  in 
'ation  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1889,  is  a  Swedish  invention,  known  as  The  Wenstrom 

*  .     .  mag-netic  sep^" 

Wenstrom.     The  right  to  use  it  in  the  United  States  was  acquired  during  *"**<"'• 
previous  winter  by  Robert  A.  Cook  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  several 


f  the  powdered  ore  induces  a  considerable  saving  of  coal,  whilst  the  percentas:e  of  iron 
Qcreaaed.     The  latter  amounts  to  65.     The  cost  of  the  concentration,  from  40  up  to  60  ' 
ent.  of  iron,  does  not  exceed  28.  6d.  of  powdered  ore."    The  concentrates  produced  by 
>n*8  mill  in  Pennsylvania  are  ground  to  lO-mesh,  and  are  mixed  with  regular  large  ore 
3  proportion  of  one  part  to  four. 
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■ladiiiies  were  imported.  The  essential  part  is  a  cylinder  whose  rim  i 
up  of  alternate  bars  of  soft  Swedish  iron  and  wood  revolving  upon  a  ^zi 
and  magnetised  by  a  strong  electro-magnet  in  the  interior,  held  in  ec< 
p^ac«  by  the  axis.  When  in  motion  the  iren  bars  of  the  cylinder  be< 
successive  series  of  positive  and  negative  magnets  as  they  approach  tl 
on  which  the  magnet  is  fixed,  and  change  to  the  non-magnetic  state 
Mual  regularity  as  they  revolve  to  the  opposite  side.  Any  ordinary  b 
like  the  Cornish  rolls  may  be  used  to  crush  the  ore,  which  is  fed  thro 
hopper  and  falls  upon  a  polished  brass  slide  the  lower  edge  of 
approaches  within  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  cylinder.  There  the 
drawn  to  the  magnetised  bars  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  carried  around  and  dr 
at  that  point  in  the  circumference  where  the  bars  become  demagnetised, 
the  gangue  material  falls  from  the  brass  plate  unaffected  by  the  magnet 
^^^^  carried  off  to  the  dump  of  tailings.  Mr.  Cook  claims  that  the  machin 
separate  all  magnetic  substances  from  non-magnetic  when  the] 
crushed  so  as  to  be  broken  free  from  each  other.  **  If  sulphur,  phosp 
or  titanium  are  nonmagnetic  they  will  go  with  the  waste,  but  hot 
sulphur  and  titanium  may  be  there  in  the  form  of  a  magnetic  mineral,  i 
that  case  they  would  stay  with  the  iron."  It  was  also  noticed  that 
the  ore  was  not  broken  very  fine,  grains  of  apatite  to  which  particles  o: 
adhered  were  attracted  by  the  magnet  and  added  to  the  pile  of  concent 
Thorough  pulverising  seems  to  be  necessary  in  treating  the  Port  1 
ores  by  this  process.  The  machine  has  a  capacity  of  six  tons  per  houi 
the  New  York  selling  price  is  $1,800.  The  following  analyses  of  results 
both  machines,  each  working  on  crude  ores  containing  41.06  per  cent 
and  .25  per  cent,  phosphorus  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Witherb 
Witherbees,  Sherman  &  Co. : 


Material. 


Concenrate.{|~^pj^  — 
Tailings....  I  J~°p^^- 


WenBtrom. 


Per  cent. 

61.00 
0.09 

25.00 
0.39 


Monarch. 


Per  cent. 

64.00 
0.06 

12.00 
0.53 


A  second  test  with  crude  ore  containing  59. 1   per  cent,  iron  and  1*^ 
cent,  phosphorus  gave  the  following  results  with  the  same  machines : 


Material. 

1 

Wen  Strom. 

Monarch. 

• 

rt           A    A      f  Iron 

Per  cent. 

61.08 
0.84 

14.3 
3.09 

Per  cent. 

64.05 
0.64 

10.08 
2.07 

Concentrates  1  p^^p^^^ 

m  »y                    i  Iron , 

T'"^"'*' tPhoBphon,.. ::.... 

Mr.  Witherbee  states  that  neither  of  those  machines  seems  able  t( 
wet  ore,  and  that  no  magnetic  separation  can  be  regarded  as  a  succes 
some  process  is  found  to  work  ores  from  damp  miifes  or  in  damp  w 
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believe  the  only  way  magnetic  separation  can  be  tested,"  he  writes,  "is to 
'k  out  the  problem  for  each  individual  mine,  and  that  takes  time  and 
lej.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  work  the  machines  for  any  length 
ime  we  hesitate  to  advise  which  is  best,  for  we  do  not  know  ourselves. 
:  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  one  thine,  and  that  is  that  you   cannot  conditioBB  of 

^  .11  economic  §•!>•- 

rd  to  separate  any  pres  running  below  say  45  or  50  per  cent,  and  pay  the  ntion. 
;  of  mining  unless  you  have  to  mine  them  in  order  to  reach  ores  running 
ve  60  per  cent."  In  this  opinion,  it  will  be  observed,  Mr.  Witherbee 
era  from  Mr.  Edison,  who  has  had  the  experience  of  a  mill  running  several 
iths  upon  the  low  grade  ore  of  a  Pennsylvania  mine.  As  regards  the 
siting  properties  of  pulverised  ore,  it  is  the  testimony  of  Port  Henry  fur- 
e  men  that  iron  ground  to  the  fineness  of  sand  and  mixed  in  the  charge 
h  coarser  ore  in  equal  parts  does  not  affect  the  furnace,  but  smelts  freely. 
The  electrical  treatment  of  iron  ores  is  of  so  recent  origin,  and  the  means 
applying  it  are  already  so  varied,  that  many  improvements  in  mechanism  PoMibiiitiat  of 

7  be  looked  for  with  con 6 dence.*     The  results  obtained  from  several  of  ment. 
I  machines  appear  to  have  demonstrated  to  practical  iron  men  that  in  the 
)1ication  of  the  principle  of  magnetic  separation  a  most  valuable  gain  has 

m  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron.  To  be  able  to  save 
)  iron  in  lean  and  clean  ores,  which  usually  are  thrown  into  the  waste  heap, 
itself  a  great  attainment  in  the  economy  of  iron  production,  for  in  all  mines 
ich  lean  ore  is  raised.  .  But  if,  in  addition,  the  smelting  properties  of  rich 
38  containing  a  low  percentage  of  impurities  may  be  improved,  and  if  ores 
lueless  in  the  state  of  nature  by  reason  of  the  high  percentage  of  their 
ipurities  may  be  made  valuable  by  the  process  of  magnetic  separation,  the 
ility  of  the  method  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

BCONOMIO     TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  iron  industry  as  now  carried  on  in  most  countries  demands  the 
iployment  of  every  possible  means  for  cheapening  the  cost  of  production. 
>  move  the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  furnace  or  the  nearest  point  of  shipment  Um  of  wir*-rop« 
often  expensive,  especially  in  a  rugged  and  broken  country,  or  in  the  back-  morinff  ore. 
>0€l8,  where  good  roads  cannot  be  built,  or  if  built  cannot  be  kept  through 
seasons  in  a  proper  state  for  the  traffic  over  them  ;  while  the  cost  of  con' 
'noting  a  railway  can  only  be  afforded  by  mines  of  large  production.  As  a 
■ans  of  transportation  for  short  distances  wire-rope  tramways  have  been  in 
3  for  some  time,  but  until  recently  in  America  these  have  consisted  of  a 
igle,  moving,  endless  rope,  from  which  the  loads  are  suspended.  These 
ea,  while  very  efficient  for  certain  purposes,  are  not  available  for  general  sinyie-ropou 
^  as  a  means  of  transportation,  as  in  no  case  does  their  carrying  capacity 
^ed  300  lb.,  and  in  practice  it  is  much  less.     At  Oapelton,  Quebec,  one 

8  been  put  up  by  Cooper,   Hewitt  <k  Oo.  of  New  York,    and   although 
3igne<l  to  carry  300  lb.   this  burden  was  found  to  strain  the  rope  too  much 
d  had  to  be  reduced.     The  single-rope  line  has  been  almost  entirely  sup-  Th«  Bietehert 
anted  in  Europe  by  the  Bleichert  double-rope  system,t  which  has  already  qrstem. 


IMS. 


*It  IB  undeirstood  that  Mr.  Edison  has  eonstnicted  a  new  machine  which  is  in  several 
ipects  a  rerj  marked  improvement  upon  the  first  one. 

fit  is  constructed  under  what  is  known  as  the  Bleichert  patent,   and  consists  of  a 
itionary  rope  to  support  ^he  load  and  a  moving  one  to  carry  it. 
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establinhed  itself  as  a  means  of  transportation  hardly  yet  dreamt  of  on  tiiis 
side  of  the  Atlantic.     Eailroad  companies  have   adopted  the  lines  of  this 
system  as  regular  *  feeders  to  their  main  roads,  and  laws  have  been  enacted 
regulating  their  construction  and  traffic  the  same  as  for   ordinary  railroads. 
Amongst  the  advantages  which  the  Bleichert  system  presents  over  anj 
AdvaotagM        of  the  single  line  systems  are  the  following  :    (1)  While  the  loads  carried 
presenu.  by  single  lines  are  seldom  over  100  lb.  the  Bleichert  lines  are  adaptable  to 

individual  loads  up  to  2,000  lb.  (2)  In  the  single  rope  systems,  where  the 
moving  rope  carries  the  load,  there  is  great  danger  in  rapid  movement  that 
the  rope  may  jump  out  of  the  carrying  sheaves,  which  are  made  very  shallow 
so  as  to  permit  passage  of  the  saddle  over  them.  In  the  Bleichert  system  the 
stationary  rope  has  no  tendency  to  get  out  of  place,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  cars  over  it  at  a  speed  of  four  or  five  miles  per  hour. 
(3)  With  single-rope  tramways  a  grade  of  1  in  4  is  about  the  limit,  as  on 
steeper  grades  the  load  is  liable  to  slip  on  the  rope,  unless  a  clip  is  used  which 
fastens  the  bucket  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  buckets  must  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  while  in  motion,  since  they  cannot  be  stopped  without  stopping  the 
whole  line.  In  the  Bleichert  system  any  grade  up  to  1  in  1  is  overcome,  and 
when  the  car  reaches  either  terminus  or  any  switch  on  the  line  it  can  bd 
automatically  disconnected  and  run  ofif  to  any  point  required  for  loading  and 
discharging.  The  cars  may  be  run  down  into  a  mine,  loaded  at  the  face  of 
the  working  and  delivered  to  any  point  on  the  line  without  handling  of  the 
material.  (4)  The  carrying-rope,  being  stationary,  can  be  locally  graduated 
to  the  strain  it  bears ;  but  of  course  the  one  for  empty  cars  does  not  require 
to  be  as  strong  as  the  rope  for  loaded  ones.  So,  also,  where  short  spans 
occur  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rope  should  be  as  strong  as  the  sections 
suspending  long  spans  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  strengthen  only  the  portions  exposed 
to  extra  strain.  In  this  way  great  economy  in  the  total  weight  of  the  ropes 
is  effected,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  single-line  system  the  rope  must  be  of 
uniform  weight  and  strength  throughout.  The  ordinary  spans  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Bleichert  tramways  are  150  to  200  feet,  but  they  may  be 
much  longer,  spanning  valleys  and  rivers  1,000  to  1,500  feet  across.  The 
Weilburg  tramway  in  Germany,  which  has  a  total  length  of  seven  miles  and 
a  daily  carrying  capacity  of  250  tons  iron  ore,  crosses  the  Weimliach  river 
with  a  span  of  1,000  feet  in  the  clear.  The  cost  of  operating  depends  on  the 
Cost  of  op«nkt-  ^^^'^^'ity  carried.  A  line  at  Lintorf,  Germany,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length, 
iDK  the  carries  60  tons  per  day  at  a  cost  of  4  J  cents  per  ton,  counting  labor,  interest 

on  capital,  wear  and  tear,  etc.,  and  by  increfising  the  capacity  to  100  tons  the 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  little  over  3  J  cents  per  ton.  These  figures,  the  manager 
of  the  Lintorf  mines  and  smelting  works  says,  are  inclusivenot  only  of  actual 
transportation,  but  of  the  delivery  of  the  coal  and  ore  exactly  at  the  spots 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  so  that  no  further  handling  is  required.  A  l"*® 
constructed  at  the  mines  of  the  Bi- Metallic  Mining  company  in  Montana, 
and  put  into  operation  on  May  8,  1889,  was  reported  upon  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  under  date  of  August  12  as  follows  :  "§ince  starting 
we  have  transported  about  85  tons  of  ore  per  day  from  the  mine  at  Granite  to 
the  mill  at  Clark,  a  distance  9,750  feet,  and  have  also  carried  up  to  the  mine 
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he  greater  portion  of  the  supplies  used  there,  running  tramway  about  six  unm  in  Ui« 

onre  per  day,  at  an  average  cost  of  22  cents  per  ton.     By  running  tramway  ^"**^  8t«4«t. 

3r  twelve  hours  per  day  to  its  full  capacity  we  could  carry  240  tons  with 

ractically  the  same  force  as  is  now  employed,  thus  reducing  the  average  cost 

)  from  10  to  12  cents  per  ton.     When  the  line  is  carrying  its  load  it  develops 

afficient  power  to  run  a  9  by  15  Blake  crusher,  and  crushes  all  the  ore 

aised  at  the  mine."*     A  line  constructed  for  the  Granite  Mountain  Mining 

ompany  at  Rumsey,  Montana,  for  the  transport  of  the  silver  ore  has  a  length  ^ 

t  8,750  feet  and  a  carrying  capacity  of  300  tons  daily.     It  has  one  span  of 

00  feet  and  in  one  section  of  1,800  feet  it  has  a  fall  of  800  feet,  being  a 

;rade  of  nearly  1  in  2.     One  erected  at  the  gold  mine  of  the  Nowell  company 

t  Janeau,  Alaska,  has  a  length  of  1 1,600  feet,  with  difference  in  level  between 

erminals  of  2,135  feet  and  a  daily  carrying  capacity  of  200  tons.     But  the 

Migest  line  in  operation  in  America  is  one  constructed  for  the  Split  Hock 

'able  Co.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  length  of  which  is   16,500  feet  and  the 

ailv  capacity  750  tons.     It  was  built  for  the  transportation  of  lime  rock, 

sd  at  the  discharge  terminal  the  loaded  cars  are  run  upon  a  suspended  rail  ^ 

ver  a  series  of  kilns,  into  any  one  of  which  by  an  arrangement  of  switches 

hej  may  be  unloaded  without  delay  and  immediately  started  upon  the  return 

^p.    Quarry  cable  hoists  are  also  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  one  of  which 

( in  operation  at  Rockland,  Maine ;  it  has  a  span  of  865  feet,  and  the  carry- 

ig  capacity  is  6  tons  per  load.    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  adoption 

^  this  system  of  transportation  would  greatly  simplify  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 

ining  operations  in  Ontario,  especially  in  such  districts  as  northern  Hastings, 

ftliburton  and  Sudbury,  where  high  rocky  ridges  and  intervening  valleys  are 

feature  of  the  country. 

ROLLING    MILLS,     STEEL    WORKS     AND     MANUFACTURES. 

A  beginning  hsus  been  made  in  Ontario  in  the  manufacture  of  rolled  iron, 
t  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  industry  here  is  that  it  is  still  in  its  j^^  induairj  m 
kncy.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  rolling  mills  to  flourish  until  we  **■  ^nUntj. 
ve  succeeded  with  the  production  of  pig  iron,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
8teel  works.  The  industry  however  is  of  first  class  importance,  and  if 
ablishtid  and  conducted  under  skilful  direction  and  by  the  most  approved 
(terns,  using  pig  iron  produced  from  our  own  ores,  it  should  give  a  profit- 
le  employment  to  labor  and  safe  investment  to  capital.  But  the  plants  .jj^^  j^^^  ^^^ 
[uired  for  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  are  expensive,  the  best  modern  JJ^IlijJent"** 
ithods  require  to  be  adopted,  and  careful,  intelligent  management  is  a  mjnajfcnjeo* 
cessity.  The  cost  of  producing  rolled  iron  and  steel  has  been  greatly  less- 
ed  within  the  past  ten  years  by  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  hand 
>or,  just  as  the  cost  of  convertincr  iron  into  steel  has  been  lessened  by  the 
mention  of  Bessemer.  At  the  present  time  new  processes  are  being  tested 
the  United  States,  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  steel   may  be  made  New  pr 


*ect  from  the  ore  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  pig  iron.  These  processes 
3  being  watched  with  great  interest,  and  to  no  people  should  they  possess 
>re  value  than  to  those  who  in  a  country  like  Canada  may  have  the  erection 


*Letter  to  Coouer,  Hewitt  &  Co.,  who  hold  the  American  agency  for  the  Bleichert  wire 
mway  syBtem.     Their  work?  are  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

23  (M.  c.) 
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of  steel  works  in  contemplation.  It  is  not  by  the  adoption  of  ancient  ] 
effete  methods  that  an  industry  can  be  established  in  the  face  of  present  ( 
competition,  but  by  the  employment  of  the  latest,  most  perfect  and  m 
economical  means,  having  regard  for  the  qualities  of  the  iron  to  be  tiea 
and  the  market  to  be  supplied.* 

A  word  may  here  be  said  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  a 

K«iafciTe  prices    especially  of  their  value  to  a  country  in  the  employment  which  they  give 

And  manufact-    skilled  labor.     In  some  lines  of  manufactures,  such  as  cast  metal  pipes  a 

^     ^^       railway  chairs,  the  share  of  labor  in  the  finished  article  is  relatively  sma 

but  even  in  pipes  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  is  doubled.     Stove  grates  and  kitcl 

ranges  are  worth  from  three  to  five  times  the  price  of  the  iron,  while  a  lo 

motive  and  its  tender  are  worth  about  nine  times  and  vessel  machinery  abc 

ten  times  that  of  the  raw  material  used  in  their  construction.     Comm 

needles,  such  as  Britain  exports  to  China,  made  from  Bessemer  steel  w 

which  costs  the  manufacturer  £60  per  ton,  sell  for  X260  per  ton,  while  \ 

needles  for  home  use  sell  at  £5,600  per  ton.     The  wire  used  in  the  manuf 

ture  of  the  finest  fish-hooks  costs  £336  per  ton,  and  the  hooks  themselves! 

for  £14,000  to  £15,000  per  ton.     The  main  springs  of  watches  sell  for  abc 

£6,000  per  ton,  while  the  retail  value  of  hair-springs  is  about  £400,000  j 

ton,  or  three  times  the  price  of  gold.f 

SERVICK  OP  INVENTION  TO  THK  MBTALLUROT  OV     IRON. 

Any  report  on  the  iron  industry  would  be  very  imperfect  which  did : 
attempt  to  show  how  much  it  owes  to  invention.     It  could  have  had 
existence  without  the  raw  materials  of  ore  and  fuel ;  it  could  have  had 
The  industry      beginning  without  labor  ;  it  could  have  made  no  progress  without  the  supp 
AQd.invention.    of  capital ;  but  without  the  aid  of  invention  the  industry  would  be  still 
puling  infancy.     In  every  step  and  stage  of  the  business,  from  raising 
ore  out  of  the  earth  to  the  finishing  touch  upon  the  manufactured  metal, 
ingenuity  of  man  is  found  overcoming  the  forces  of  nature,  lightening  lal 
cheapening  production,  improving  the  qualities  of  the  material  itself,  find 
out  new  uses  for  it  in  the  arts  and  adapting  it  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
wants  of  an  advancing  civilisation.     Mining  of  any  kind  would  have  b 
diflScult  and  costly,  and  deep  mining  would  have  been  all  but  impossible, 
for  the  service  of  the  air  compressors,  the  drills,  the  explosives  and  the  ho 
ing  apparatus  now  employed  at  every  well-equipped  mine ;  while  means 
cheap  and  rapid  transit  of  ores  and  methods  of  treating  them  in  prepsrati 
for  the  smelting  furnace  have  made  properties  workable  and  valuable  whi 
otherwise  might  have  remained  unused  and  idle  to  the  end  of  time.     It  wov 
be  unfair  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  during  ev 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  an  eminent  authority  on  the  subject  h 
recently  said,  to  deny  the  services  which  they  succeeded  in  rendering  to  th< 
art  without  much  thought  being  given  to  those  laws  of  nature  upon  whi* 

* 

*The  Henderson  process  is  described  in  the  Appendix  as  tested  at  Birmingha 
Alabama.  Another  proceKs  of  direct  conversion  is  soon  to  be  tested  upon  magnetic  ore  ft 
the  Bribtol  mine,  near  Ottawa,  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  where  extensive  works  have  been  ercc 
under  the  management  of  a  gentleman  trained  for  twenty  years  under  Sir  William  Sienv 
The  fuel  to  be  used  at  the  Findlay  works  is  natural  gas,  which  is  found  there  in  g^ 
abundance. 

t  See  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  voL  n,  pp.  234-5. 
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their  processes  depended  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 

«mce  the  iron  mastei-s  have  allied  themselves  with  the  chemist  *'  they  have 

made  more  progress  in  thirty  years  than  their  predecessors  did  in  three  cen-  • 

turies/'^  In  what  ways,  then,  has  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  been  served 

bj  skill  and  invention  ?    and  is  any  other  agency  or  policy  likely  to  be  of 

-equal  or  greater  utility  1 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Mungo  Park  found  a  smelting  furnace  or 
forge  in  the  interior  of  Africa  built  of  clay,  about  ten  feet  high  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  in  which  iron  ore  was  smelted  with  charcoal  fuel.     The  charge 
was  built  up  with  alternate  layers  of  ore  and  coal,  fire  was  applied  through  £jf5***^*  *"S; 
opening  at  the  base  of  the  stack  and  blown  with  bellows  made  of  iroats'  skins,  ne»«iby Mungo 

.  &  >  Park  and  Oap- 

and  at  the  end  of  three  days  it  was  allowed  to  cool  oflF.     Part  of  the  furnace  ***°  Q'****  *«» 

Afncft. 

was  then  taken  down,  when  tho  iron  was  found  in  the  form  of  a  large  irregu- 
lar mass,  with  pieces  of  charcoal  adhering  to  it.  "  It  was  sonorous,"  Park 
«y8  in  his  account,  *•  and  when  any  portion  was  broken  off  the  fracture  exhib. 
ited  a  granulated  appearance  like  broken  steel.  The  owner  informed  me 
that  many  parts  of  this  cake  were  useless,  but  still  there  was  good  iron 
•enough  to  pay  him  for  bis  trouble. "t  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Captain 
^rant  published  a  journal  of  his  walk  across  Africa  from  the  south-east  coast 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  he  too  describes  a  forge  wliich  if  possible 
^Sfi  more  primitive  than  the  one  described  by  Mungo  Park.  It  was  found 
in  the  territory  of  the  Walinga,  who  are  spoken  of  by  way  of  distinction  as 
workers  in  iron.  **  Their  furnaces  are  in  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  charcoal  and 
lumps  of  iron  cinder  (like  a  coarse  sponge  and  of  a  *  blue-bottle '  color)  usually 
Qiark  the  spot,  and  four  lads  squatting  under  a  grass  roof,  with  a  double- 
bandied  bellows  each,  blow  at  a  live  mass  of  charcoal  which  has  the  nodules 
of  metal  intermixed  with  it.  In  this  calcining  nothing  else  seems  to  be  used, 
^d  the  metal  melts,  decending  into  a  recess  much  in  the  same  way  as  I  have 
9eeD  at  the  Cumberland  lead  works."|  The  natives  of  Africa  have  made  no 
progress  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  process  of  ' 

reducing  the  ore  to  metal ;  but  the  means  they  employ  is  the  principle  of  the  «.    cauu 
Catalan  forge,  used  in  Europe  and  America  down  to  the  present  time  in  the  ^'^^^ 
production  of  blooms  or   malleable  iron,  and   consisting  essentially  of  a  fur- 
nace, a  blowing  machine  and  a  heavy  hammer.§     It  is  the  direct  process,  and 


•  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  at  the  British  ABSociation's  meeting,  1889. 

fThe  Life  and  Travels  of  Mungo  Park,  p.  230-1,  Nimmo's  ed.  *'  This  iron,  or  rather 
»teel,  is  formed  into  various  instrunients  by  being  repeatedly  heated  in  a  forge,  the  heat  of 
uhich  is  urged  by  a  pair  of  double  bellows  of  a  very  simple  construction,  being  made  of  two 
goat'H  bkins,  the  tubes  of  which  unite  before  they  enter  the  forge  and  supply  a  constant  and 
very  regular  blast.  The  hammer,  forceps  and  anvil  are  all  very  simple,  and  the  workmanship 
<l>articularly  in  the  formation  of  knives  and  spears)  is  not  destitute  of  merit.  The  iron 
iLdeed  is  hard  and  brittle  and  requires  much  labor  before  it  can  be  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose."—p.  231. 

JCaptain  Jame«  A.  Grant's  Walk  across  Africa,  p.  130.     (Blackwood,  1864.) 

§  Dr.  Percy  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  says:  "The 
Hindoos  appear  to  have  carried  on  the  direct  process  from  time  immemorial,  as  we  may  cer- 
tainly infer  from  the  large  accumulations  of  clay  which  occur  in  various  localities  in  India* 
4Uid»ft  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  rude  than  their  appliances,  or  anything 
more  diminutive  than  their  scale  of  oi)eration,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  not  made  any 
anbstantial  progress  in  their  art,  at  least  in  many  districts.  Their  furnaces  are  frequently 
not  larger  than  a  chimney-pot,  and  hours  of  incessant  tqil  are  required  to  produce  a  few 

rnds  weight  of  iron  ;  and  yet  the  price  at  which  they  sell  the  metal  is  surprisingly  low." 
B54).     The  furnace  is  built  and  the  blast  is  produced  much  the  same  in  India  as  in  Africa* 


it  was  the  only  one  known  generally  to  Europeans  down  to  three  centuries 
ago.'"'     When  or  in  what  manner  the  indirect  process  was  discovered  no  on^ 
'iffiSfS?**'*"'*  knows  definitely,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  improvement  in  iron 
production.     In  the  German  Stuckofen  with  a  stack  of  10  to  16  feet  high, 
and  the  Blauofen  with  a  stack  sometimes  25  feet  high  (which  constituted  ther 
difference  between  these  furnaces  and  the  Catalan),  cast  metal  would  no  doubts- 
be  occasionally  formed  when  the  proportion  of  fuel  to  the  burden  of  ore  and^ 
flux  in  the  charge  was  increased.      On  the  other  hand  an  increase  in  th^»^ 
burden  would  produce  the  pasty  mass  like  that  yielded  by  the  Catalan  forge  ^^ 
out  of  which  malleable  iron  is  hammered.     '^  With  such  dimensions  as  thegg=^ 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  ores,  ii 
combining  the  metal  with  sufficient  carbon  to  obtain  a  constant  supply  o 
cast  iron  ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  the  Blauofen  this  wf 
obtained  in  actual  practice.^f     The  theory  of  conversion  of  ore  into  cast  iroi 
in  the  high  stack  is  thus  briefly  stated  by  Dr.  Percy  :  "  The  temperature 
the  furnace,  it  is  obvious,  must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  depth  from 
top,  and  the  reduced  iron  towards  the  lower  and  hottest  part  becomes 
burised  and  converted  into  cast  iron,  which  trickles  down  in  a  molten  sta* 
to  the  bottom."!     From  the  forge  of  two  or  three  feet  high,  producing  1,2( 
or  1,500  lb.  of  wrought  iron  per  week  direct  from  the  ore,  to  the  blast  fi 
nace  of  15  or  25  feet  producing  12  to  15  tons  of  pig  iron,  there  was  a  gi 
advance.     But  with  furnaces  70  to  85  feet  high,  producing  550  to  2,000  to: 
per  week,  and  converting  it  as  fast  as  made  into  steel,  the  advance  is  vast*, 
greater ;  and  it  is  the  result  for  the  most  part  of  improvements  made  witlk. 
the  present  century. 

BmeUinff  ore  ^^  ^^®  sixteenth  century  the  large  quantity  of  charcoal  used  in  Engla~ 

J^  charcoal     £q^  smelting  iron  ore  excited  alarm  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  fores 


and  statutes  were  enacted  to  regulate  the  cutting  of  trees  for  this 

within  certain  districts.     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  several  acts  were 

on  the  subject,  one  of  which  provided  that  no  new  iron  works  should 

erected  within  22  miles  of  London  nor  14  miles  of  the  Thames,  nor  in  seve 

parts  of  Sussex  near  the  sea.     Another  prohibited  the  erection  of  any  n* 

iron  works  in  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  ordered  that  no  timber  of  t^^^ 

size  of  one  foot  square  at  the  stub  should  be  used  as  fuel  at  any  such  worlS^^^- 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  means  being  taken  to  utilise  mineral  c^o^* 

instead  of  charcoal ;  and  although  it  had  been  in  use  for  ordinary  parpoii 


and  although  the  process  of  smelting  varies  in  different  districts,  the  variation  is  dae  pa^^*^^ 
to  local  cucituin  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  art  has  most  advanced  where  the  popuiaW^'^'' 
is  most  dense  and  civiliHcd. 

♦  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  process  for  making  cast  iron  is  unknown.     ^^^^^7 
quotes  a  statement  from  Lower,  the  antiquarian,  respecting  a  cast  iron  alab  in  Bun^"^^**" 
cburch,  Su^8ex,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  cast  iron  was  made  in  England   "^^f 
hundred  years  ago  ;  he  also  quotes  the  same  authority  to  show  that  the  first  cannons  of  ^5*'* 
iron  were  manufactured  in  Sussex  in  1543.    Sir  Lowthian  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  the  ch^»z>^ 
in  procebs  has  probably  been  affected  within  the  last  three  centuries  (Iron  and  Steel,  ]^  ^^Jl 
while  Swank  says  cast  iron  guus  were  made  near  Erfurt  in  Thuringia  in  1377,  that  m    ^*^ 
fifteenth  century  pots,  plates  and  balls  of  iron  were  cast  at  the  Ilsenber^  foundry  in  G^' 
many,  and  that  stoves  are  said  to  have  been  cast  for  the  first  time  in  1490,  in  Alsaoe  {HimtorX 
of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  all  Ages,  p.  21). 

t  Sir  Lowthian  Bell's  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  11. 

X  Percy's  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  349. 
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tince  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  if  not  earlier,  it  had  never  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.     Several  experiments  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  by  Sturtevant,  Rovenzon  and  others ; 
but  all  had  failed,  with  the  one  exception  of  Dud  Dudley's.    He  has  the  credit  of  ^^^  Dudley'! 
having  first  solved  the  problem,  and  although  his  process  is  not  known  it  can  withminer»l 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  fuel  was  prepared  by  converting  the  coal  into 
coke.    He  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  iron  masters,  because  he  sold  iron 
cheaper  than  they  could   afford   to  sell  it  ;^  the   product  of   his    furnaces 
(that  of  the  largest   being  only   seven  tons   of   pig  iron  per   week)   was 
complained  of  as  not  merchantable,  he  was  deprived  of  his  works  and  inven- 
tions, he  was  ruined  by  lawsuits  and  riots,  and  when  at  the  end  of  nearly 
forty  years  the  king  refused  to  renew  his  patent  he  gave  up  the  struggle ; 
^ot  the  knowledge  of  his  invention  died  with  him.     Tn  consequence  of  this  1^,^  BrltWi  i«j 
failure  the  British  iron  trade  gradually  declined  until  about  the  middle  of  the  oJJhteenSwii. 
^gbteenth  century  it  was  not  equal  to  the  production  of  one  modem  blast  ^^'^* 
furnace,  t     The  iron  manufacturers  had  to  seek  for  supplies  elsewhere,  especi- 
ally from  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  although  heavy  duties  were  imposed  the 
<}Y2aiitity  brought  in  continued  to  increase.  :t     The  following  figures  of  imports 
given  for  periods  between  1711  and  1766  : 


Teari. 


Tons. 


1711  to  1718 
1729tol7S6. 

1760  to  1766. 

1761  to  1766. 


16,642 
25,601 
34,072 
48,980 


^^  ^was  during  this  critical  period  that  final  success  was  attained  with  mineral  snooeit  attained 
'^^^  as  a' fuel  for  iron  furnaces.     About  1730  young  Abraham  Darby  entered  coal  m  furaace 
^X^on  the  management  of  his  father's  iron  works  at  Goal  brook  dale,  and  as  the 
^^pply  of  charcoal  was  fast  failing  he  attempted  to  smelt  with  a  mixture  of 
'^^^1  and  charcoal,  but  did  not  succeed.     Between  that  time  and  1735,  Percy 


♦"Dudley  sold  his  pip  iron  at  £4  per  ton  and  his  bar  iron  at  £12  per  ton,  the  prices  of  char- 
^^^^  piff  iron  and  charcoal  bar  iron  being  at  that  time  £6  or  even  £7  per  ton,  and  from  £15  to 
^*S  respectively."— Percy's  Metallurgy,  p.  885. 

+  "  In  1740  there  were  only  59  blast  furnaces  in  work  in  England  and  Wales,  the  total 
:e  of  which  amounted  to  not  more  than  17,360  tons,  being  an  average  of  294  tons  per 
iim  for  each  furnace,  a  quantity  very  little  exceeding  that  sometimes  made  in  a  single 
ik  in  some  of  the  furnaces  in  Wales  at  the  present  day."  (lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  vol. 
:\*  p.  689).  Arnold  Toynbee  says  the  quantity  of  iron  imported  into  Great  Britain  at  that 
'^^e  is  computed  at  20,000  tons.  ''In  1881  we  exported  3,820,315  tons  of  iron  and  steel, 
f"^Ued  at  £27,590,908,  and  imported  to  the  value  of  £3,705,332."  (Industrial  Revolution  of 
^*^*  18th  Century  in  England,  p.  49). 

^       ^  In  1756  the  British  duty  on  imports  of  bar  iron  was  £2  8s.  6d.  sterling  per  ton  and  the 

^'^edish  ex|x>rt  duties  were  £3  128.  6d.     A  strong  memorial  was  presenteid  to  the  British 

^^rliament  in  that  year  for  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  imports  of  bar  iron  from  all 

r^^ntries,  the  same  as  had  been  done  in  1751  upon  bar  iron  imported  from  the  colonies  into 

t^Q  port  of  London  and  upon  pig  iron  into  other  ports.     The  case  of  the  manufacturers  was 

^^^•«d  on  the  three  following  propositions,  vix. :  (1)  That  it  is  the  interest  of  every  manufac- 

^^Hng  country  to  get  a^  great  a  choice  and  variety  of  raw  materials,  and  upon  as  cheap  terms, 

^*.  can  possibly  be  procared.     (2)  That  unless  some  commodities  are  taken  from  other  ooun- 

^J^ea  by  way  of  barter  in  the  course  of  trade  you  can  have  but  a  small  vent  for  your  own 

^^Qufactures,  it  being  impossible  for  any  nation  to  make  all  their  payments  in  gold  and 

'^▼er,  even  if  they  abounded  with  the  richest  mines  of  those  metals.     (3)  That  cheapness  in 

^^gard  to  price  and  goodness  in  regard  to  quality  are  the  support  and  prop  of  all  manofao- 

'^Qtw.    See  The  Case  in  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1887,  No.  2. 
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%nowed  rolls 
lor  drawing 

fiddled  balls 
to  bars. 


Reaulti  of 
'Oort's 
invautions. 


Each  of  these  weighs  about  one  hudredweight,  and  after  being  placed  and 
a  steam  hammer  it  is  rolled  into  a  rough  bar  of  different  dimensions  accoi 
ing  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Six  charges,  or  thereabon 
constitute  a  day's  work  for  two  men,  and  the  weight  obtained  is  about  25  cii 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  about  the  same  quantity  of  coal.  The  pi 
dling  furnace,  ^afterwards  somewhat  modified  by  S.  B.  Rodgers,  contini 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  last  to  th^  middle  of  the  present  century  to 
the  instrument  by  which  practically  all  the  malleable  iron  in  the  world  ^ 
eventually  made:"*  In  1783  Oort  had  obtained  a  patent  for  grooved  ro! 
now  called  puddle  rolls,  by  which  the  iron  taken  from  the  puddling  fumi 
was  drawn  into  bars  of  any  shape,  instead  of  being  beaten  out  under  1 
hammer.  By  this  means  the  cost  of  labor  in  finishing  iron  was  very  grea 
reduced,  and  it  became  possible  to  apply  iron  to  purposes  not  thought 
before  Cort'stime. 

These  improvements  were  followed  by  marked  economy  in  the  smelting 
ore,  and  the  extended  use  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  was  accompanied  by  redi 
tions  in  price.  Within  seven  years  of  the  introduction  of  puddling  50,000  tc 
of  pig  iron  were  annually  converted  into  wrought  or  malleable  iron  in  Gn 
Britain  by  means  of  Oort's  process. f  The  annual  production  was  increai 
from  68.000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1788  to  700,000  tons  in  1828,  being 
increase  from  15^  to  35  tons  per  week  for  each  furnace  in  blast.  During  ' 
greater  part  of  this  period  the  industry  was  most  generously  protected 
the  customs'  tariff  of  the  country.  Under  Mr.  Pitt's  tariff  of  1787  the  di 
on  manufactured  bar  iron  was  £2  16s.  2d.  per  ton,  and  in  1819  it  ^ 
£6  lOs.;  but  by  Huskisson's  tariff  in  1825  it  was  reduced  to  £1  10s.  1 
eaaumB'  duties  iron  masters  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  change,  and  made  a  vigor* 
protest  against  it.  But  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  think  it  fitting  that  with 
article  like  iron,  in  universal  use  in  all  manufactures,  the  people  should  sal 
from  scarcity,  and'  he  wondered  that  they  should  have  submitted  to  hi 
every  article  in  which  it  is  used  greatly  increased  in  price,  as  well  as  deU 
orated  perhaps  in  quality,  in  order  to  favor  the  British  iron  master 
There  was  the  less  reason  for  the  protest  of  the  iron  masters  seeing  thivt 
no  other  country  had  the  improvements  a  ad.  appliances  introduced  in  Qn 
Britain  been  employed  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  the  manufacto 
of  iron. 

Until  1828  all  iron  furnaces  were  worked  with  the  cold  blast,  and 
was  a  conviction  of  iron  masters  thac  the  colder  the  blast  the  better.     Bat  i 


ma  barinm. 


♦The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  vol.  ii,  pp.  216-17. 

tReferring  to  the  results  of  Cort's  inventions  Prof.  Ijeone  Levi  says  when  it  bectf 
known  that  coals  could  be  used  instead  of  dear  charcoal,  and  that  the  slow  operation  of  v 
hammer  could  be  altogether  superseded  so  as  to  enable  workers  to  produce  a  much  great 
(quantity,  and  of  a  far  superior  quality,  a  new  and  unexpected  impulse  was  given  to  the  ir< 
industiy,  with  results  far  exceeding  any  anticipations.  **  In  South  Staffordshire  in  17* 
there  was  not  a  single  furnace  making  charcoal  iron,  and  only  nine  where  pit  coal  wasoM* 
producing  fifteen  tons  each  per  week  ;  while  in  all  other  parts  of  England  there  «« 
twer.ty  four  charcoal  furnaces  and  forty-four  pit  coal  furnaces.  In  very  few  years  th« 
multiplied  enormously,  production  increased  apace,  and  an  immense  industry  sprang  up, 
if  by  magic  in  hardware  and  locks,  japanned  goods  and  ironmongery." — History  of  Snti 
Commerce,  2nd  edition,  p.  10. 

t Levi's  History  of  British  Commerce,  p.  168. 
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the  year  named  James  B.  Neilson,  manager  of  the  Glasgow  gas  works, 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  improved  application  of  air  "to  produce  heat  in  Th«  ^^^  *>J»* 
fires,  faroaces  and  forges  where  bellows  or  other  blowing  apparatus  are 
required.''  The  blast  was  to  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  was  to 
pass  into  an  air  vessel  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  it,  and  thence  by  a  tube 
or  pipe  into  the  fire,  forge  or  furnace.  'The  air  vessel  or  receptacle  must  be 
sir-tight,  or  nearly  so,  except  the  aperture  for  the  admission  and  emission  of 
the  air ;  and  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  blast  it 
must  be  kept  artificially  heated  to  a  considerable  temperature.  It  is  better 
that  the  temperature  be  kept  to  a  red  heat,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  so  high  a  tem- 
perature is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect."*  The 
advantages  of  this  invention  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  fuel  were  soon 
recognised,  and  in  1835  it  was  in  use  in  almost  every  furnace  in  Scotland  ; 
but,  like  Dudley,  Cort  and  others,  Neilson  was  driven  to  defend  his  rights  in  Ndieon'a  rij^ht 

.,  -r  \     nr,      1'  i  •     •  •  i  i      ^«-  ®'  Invention 

the  courts.     In  1832  a  license  to  use  his  invention  was  granted  to  the  Messrs.  oontested. 

Baird,  proprietors  of  the  Gartbshorry  iron  works,  in  consideration  of  a  royalty 

of  one  shilling  per  ton  of  the  iron  manufactured  by  them.     Subsequently 

payment   of  this   duty  was   withheld  on   various  pleas,  especially  because 

of  insufficient  description  and  want  of  novelty,  but  also  because  the  cold  blast 

▼as  more  economical,  although  the  defendants  admitted  that  in  ten  years 

they  had  made  a  net  profit  of  £260,000  on  hot  blast  iron,  and  that  in  one 

year  their  profit  was  £54,000.     The  trial  took  place  at  Edinburgh  in  1843, 

«id  Neilson's  claim  was  fully  established.     The  results  obtained  were  from  ^*"  pracUcai 

AX  ,  ,  regults. 

the  outset  eminently  satisfactory,  the  same  amount  of  fuel  reducing  three 

times  as  much  iron,  and  the  same  amount  of  blast  doing  twice  as  much  work 

tt  previously.     The  value  of  the  invention  thus  disputed  is  now  universally 

Emitted,  and   the  employment  of  the  hot  blast  has  been  proved  not  only 

^  be  attended  with  a  great  economy  of  fuel,  but  to  increase  the  productive 

power  of  the  furnace  also.f     In  1828  the  total  make  of  pig  iron  in  Scotland 

▼as  not  more  than  30,000  tons,  in  1839  it  had  increased  to   200,000  tons, 

^d  in  1860  it  had  nearly  touched  1,000.000  tons  ;  but  this  increase  was  also 

<iue  in  part  to  the  working  of  the  rich  Black-band  ore  near  Glasgow.     Taking 

account  of  other  improvements  effected  in  the  process  of  reducing  iron  ore, 

such  as  use  of  the  escaping  gases  of  the  furnace  for  making  steam  and  hot 

^ir  and  increase  in  the  height  of  the  shaft  and  in  the  temp>^rature  of  the  Economic 

^W,  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  makes  the  following  comparisons  :   In  1835  furnaces 

'^O  to  50  feet  high  and  5,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  using  cold  blast,  made  70 

^ns  of  iron  weekly  with  120  cwt.  of  raw  coal  per  ton  ;  in  1845,  furnaces  of 

the  same  height  and  capacity,  with  blast  at  650^  F.,  made  120  tons  p^r  week 

^ith  85  cwt.  of  coal  per  ton  ;  in  1855  similar  furnaces,  with  blast  at  800**  F. 

^d  using  the  escaping  gas  for  steam  and  hot  air,  made  220  tons  weekly  with 

^2  cwt  of  coal  per  ton  ;  and  in  1865  furnaces  80  feet   high  and  capacity 

of  20,000  cubic  feet,  with  blast  at  1,000^  F.,  made  550  tons  of  iron  per  week 


^Specification  of  the  patent,  recorded  March  3,  1828. 

fPercj'a  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  pp.  394-8,  and  Phillips*  Eleneati   of  Metallurgy, 
p.  217. 
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with  40  cwt.  of  raw  coal  per  ton.'"'  The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  fumaoe» 
and  in  the  temperature  of  the  blast  was  introduced  hj  the  sroelten  of 
Middlesbrough,  England,  in  I863.t 

The  next  and  greatest  invention  in  the  history  of  the  iron  industry  is  Sir 
i>Mt«rtiniriron  Henry  Bessemer's  process  for  converting  iron  into  steel.  Under  the  old 
process  ii  on  was  converted  into  steel  by  being  put  into  a  large  crucible  or 
earthen  pot,  together  with  pulverised  charcoal,  and  there  heated  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  an  external  fire,  the  mouth  of  the  crucible  being  closely  stopt. 
This  was  the  practice  in  England  in  1750,  when  about  4,000  tons  of 
Swedish  iron  were  consumed  for  the  purpose  annually.  The  principles  of  the 
methods  however  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  to  be  converted,  and 
are  described  by  Dr.  Percy  as  consisting  of  the  addition  of  carbon  to  malle- 
able iron,  the  parcial  decarbonisation  of  cast  iron,  and  the  addition  of 
malleable  iron  to  cast  iron.  Huntsman's  process  of  making  cast  steel,  Jeana 
says  in  his  History  of  Steel,  was  perfected  after  a  long  series  of  experimentg, 
commenced  about  1740,  and  his  was  almost  the  only  process  followed  on  % 
large  scale  until  overshadowed  by  the  still  more  notable  process  of  Bessemer. 
He  took  steps  to  bring  its  qualities  under  the  notice  of  the  Sheffield  cutlers, 
but  they  '*  perversely  declined  to  work  with  a  metal  so  much  harder  and 
denser  than  any  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. ''^  He  found  a  ready 
market  for  it  however  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  in  France  and  over  Europe. 
The  invention  was  not  patented,  and  the  Sheffield  cutlers  sought  to  find  out 
the  method  ;  Huntsman  swore  his  workers  to  secrecy  and  carried  on  his 
manufacture  only  at  night.  In  this  he  was  successful  for  a  time  at  least,  but 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  secret  was  at  last  stolen  by  a  rival  steel  maker.§ 

*Beir8  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  24. 

1  **  \\y  the  increa»e  in  the  temi^erature  of  the  air,  by  atilising  the  waste  gases  and  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  furnace  the  produce  was  raised  from  200  to  500  or  600  tona  P^ 
week,  and  the  coiiHUiiiption  of  coal,  all  included,  was  reduced  from  three  and  three-qoarten 
to  two  tonH  of  coal  \Hfr  ton  of  iron.  More  recently  the  air  has  in  some  cases  been  heated  la 
st4ive8  of  fiie-brick  tj  1,200*'  or  1,500'',  but  the  economy  of  fuel  by  this  additional  temperature 
has  been  small  o<nipiired  with  that  effected  bv  Neilson,  and  after  him  by  the  Middlesbrongb 
iron  niabtem.  On  ihe  other  hand  the  weekly  produce  has  been  improved  to  the  extent  ot 
60  to  100  tons  per  week  by  the  200*=  to  600*^  in  the  heat  of  the  blast.  Where  very  rich  owe 
are  treated,  as  in  the  United  States,  as  much  as  60,000  tons  a  year,  or  even  more  thao  vm 

Suantity,  has  been  run  from  one  furnace,  part  of  which  extraordinary  make  is  no  doubt  do®^ 
le  use  of  this  more  h  ighly  heated  air.  The  idea  of  utilising  the  combustible  gas  which  eecaped 
from  the  blast  furnace  is  of  French  origin,  dating  so  far  back  as  1814.  It  was  however 
only  when  (ieorge  I'arry,  in  South  Wales,  simplified  its  application,  about  1850,  that  i**.^ 
began  to  beamie  general. "—  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  m  vol.  II  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  ?•  *^*' 

tCuriounly  enough.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  has  had  the  same  experience  of  Sheffield,  ^ 
with  the  object  of  introducing  his  stt-el  he  etstabliKhed  small  works  there.  Speaking  od^ 
subject  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  1889  he  said :  **  Ue  was  /^''^ 
to  do  thai,  from  the  fact  that  bteel-makers  by  the  old  plan  had  no  belief  whatever  in  |^ 
possibility  of  making  pig  inm  into  steel  in  twenty  minutes  ;  and  as  he  could  not  enforce  ^ 
fact  upon  them  it  was  necessary  that  heishould  compete  with  them  in  their  own  market; 
and  that  was  the  reanon  he  established  himself  in  Sheffield,  wishing  all  the  time  ^^*^^? 
Sheffield  niunufucturers  could  see  things  in  ihe  same  light  that  he  did  ;  but  they  did  <^ 
For  souie  considerable  time  his  little  works  were  going  on,  and  it  was  not  until  they  ^^^^[^ 
the  price  t»f  ulmost  every  article  that  they  were  producing  some  £10  or  £20  below  the  wien 
prices  of  SheJtield  that  Sheffield  manufacturers  began  senously  to  think  that,  after  all,  w®* 
was  some  little  merit  in  what  Bessemer  was  saying."— Journal  of  the  Iron  and  S(^ 
Institute,  No.  1,  18«U,  p.  40. 

§  "This  person,  it  is  rc|>ortcd,  presented  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar  at  the  entrance 
to  thn  AtteiclifTe  w<»rkH,  under  conditiims  most  calculated  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  ^ 
workmen  ;  it  was  during  a  dark  winter's  night,  when  the  snow  was  falling  fast,  that  tV* 
mean  anl  skulking  vagabond  )>rayed  for  shelter  and  warmth  in  the  casting  house.  The 
prayer  was  grantto,  -  wh(»  could  have  refused  it? — and  at  length  the  prize  was  aecuied. 
Thirt  may  be  a  myihiciil  story,  or  it  may  be  ab-olutely  true  ;  many  a  time  the  aame  kind  oi 
artifice  hais  been  resorted  to."— Percy's  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  829. 
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arious  modifications  of  Huntsman's  invention  were  introduced  from  time 

time,  the  most  important  of  which  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  {JjJJ^^^ 
dition  of  manganese  or  carburet  of  manganese  to  the  charge  of  blister  inventioD. 
^I  in  the  crucibles.  This  was  the  invention  of  Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  for 
lich  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1839,  and  by  his  process  manufacturers  were  ^•****'*  procew. 
Med  to  make  a  malleable  cast  steel  from  low-priced  British  bar  iron, 
ktead  of  using  as  previously  for  the  purpose  the  high-priced  bar  iron 
ported  from  Sweden  and  Russia.  Soon  afterwards  Heath  found  that  a 
xture  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  carbonaceous  matter  could  be  substituted 
r  the  so-called  carburet  of  manganese,  and  he  granted  licenses  to  certain 
sel-makers  in  Sheffield  and  undertook  to  supply  them  with  manganese  in 
mitable  state  for  application.  Instead  however  of  furnishing  the  substance 
•scribed  in  the  specification  of  the  patent,  he  furnished  the  new  unpatented 
ixture.  "A  person  of  the  name  of  Unwin,"  Percy  relates,  "was  employed 
^  Heath  as  an  agent  for  conducting  the  commercial  part  of  the  business,  ^Jf^PSlul**** 
id  very  soon  this  person  started  as  cast-steel  maker  on  his  own  account, 
ing  the  mixture  of  manganese  instead  of  the  carburet  and  denying  that 
5  had  thereby  infringed  Heath's  patent.  Several  steel-makers  at  Sheffield 
mhined  with  Unwin,  and  provided  a  common  fund  wherewith  to  contest 
eath's  claim  to  the  application  of  the  mixture.  Costly  and  protracted  liti- 
ition  was  the  refcult,  and  the  opponents  of  Heath  finally  triumphed  over 
eath's  widow  in  an  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords."*  It  is  Percy's  opinion, 
ter  reading  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that  if  any  man  ever  deserved  a 
ktent  Heath  was  that  man ;  and  although  his  process  effected  a  saving  of  forty 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  steel  to  the  manufacturers,  conferring  com- 
3rcial  profits  to  be  reckoned  by  millions,  the  steel-makers  of  Sheffield  used 
^  money  which  his  process  had  enabled  them  to  earn  in  carrying  on  a  fifteen 
^rs'  litigation  against  him  on  a  technical  plea  (the  process  adopted  being 
iinically  equivalent  to  the  one  described  in  the  patent),  and  finally  secured 
erdict  in  the  house  of  lords,  although  of  the  eleven  judges  who  delivered 
ir  opinion  to  that  house  seven  were  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Heath,  f 
But  Bessemer's  invention  has  overshadowed  all  others.  His  process  was 
t  publicly  announced  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1856,  BeMamer's 

r  >/  t^    Mr  J  invention. 

ler  the  title  of  *The  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel  without  Fuel.'J  It 
i  heard  without  a  word  of  comment,  and  was  published  in  the  proceed- 
8  by  title  only.  There  were  not  wanting  men  of  experience  and  scientific 
unments,  Jeans  says,  who  ridiculed  and  denied  the  possibility  of  produc- 
iron  and  steel  without  fuel ;  and  others  again,  wise  after  the  event, 
Idenly  discovered  that  Bessemer*s  was  quite  an  ancient  process,  and  had 
•n  before  the  world  and  proved  to  be  valueless  during  many  years.     "The 


•Metallurgfy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  841. 

tDavid  \f  UMhet  calculates  that  Heath's  invention  for  making  steel  caused  an  immediate 
action  of  £30  to  £K)  in  the  price  of  good  steel,  and  resulted  in  an  aggregate  saving  of  not 
than  £2,000,000  from  1839  to  1855,  besides  rendering  England  comparatively  independent 
iwredi^h  aud  Ruiaian  iron,  previously  imported  in  large  quantities.— Jean's  History  of 
3],  p.  30. 

t**Anvthing  more  erroneous  than  its  title  cannot  well  be  conceived.  The  pig  iron  to  be 
rerted  in  both  smelted  with  fuel  and  again  melted  with  fuel  before  it  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Bemer.**— Percy's  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  815. 
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savants  of  the  British  Association  were  so  dumbfounded  by  Bessemer's  icon- 
oclastic ideas  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  disscnss  his  paper."  The  fint 
patent  was  taken  out  October  17,  1855,  and  the  invention  was  described  ai 
consisting  of  forcing  currents  of  air  or  steam,  or  both,  into  and  among 
particles  of  molten  iron.  Steam,  it  was  stated,  cools  the  metal,  bat  air 
causes  a  rapid  increase  in  its  temperature,  and  it  passes  from  a  red  to  an 
intense  white  heat.  Another  patent  was  obtained  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  and  a  third  on  February  12th,  1856.  Molten  crude  iron,  or  remelted 
pig  or  finery  iron,  the  third  patent  claimed,  is  converted  into  steel  or  malle- 
able iron  **  without  the  use  of  fuel  for  reheating  or  continuing  to  heat  the 
crude  molten  metal,  such  conversion  being  effected  by  forcing  into  and  among 
the  particles  of  a  mass  of  molten  iron  currents  of  air  or  gaseous  matter 
containing  or  capable  of  evolving  sufficient  oxygen  to  keep  up  the  combne- 
tion  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  iron  till  the  conversion  is  accomplished." 
It  is  under  this  specification,  with  the  non-use  of  steam  and  other  modifica- 
tions introduced  since,  that  the  process  is  carried  on  at  the  present  time. 
**  The  main  point  of  my  invention,"  Mr.  Bessemer  has  elsewhere  said,  "is 
the  forcing  of  atmospheric  air  upwards  through  fluid  iron."  The  heat  is 
obtained  by"]  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  silicon  which  had  united 
themselves  withjthe  iron  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  a 
pitch  which  maintains  even  malleable  iron  in  a  liquid  state.f  In  describing 
the  process  as  carried  on  in  a  test  experiment  towards  the  end  of  1856 
Percy  confesses  that  he  never  witnessed  any  metallurgical  process  more  start- 
ling or  impressive.  **  After  the  blast  was  turned  on  all  proceeded  quietly  for 
a  time,  when  a  volcano-like  eruption  of  flame  and  sparks  suddenly  occuiTcd, 
and  bright  red  hot  scoriae  or  cinders  were  forcibly  ejected,  which  would  hate 
inflicted  serious  injury  on  any  unhappy  bystanders  whom  they  might  per- 
chance have  struck.  After  a  few  minutes  all  was  again  tranquil,  and  the 
molten  malleable  iron  was  tapped  off. "J  This  appearance  of  a  Bessemer 
converter  at  work  will  be  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  operation. 
But  for  a  time  the  process  only  seemed  capable  of  giving  brilliant  exhibitions, 
excepting  when  Swedish  iron  of  great  purity  was  employed  in  the  charge. 
The  ordinary  run  of  British  iron  was  entirely  unsuited  for  treatment  in  the 
converter,  and  for  the  use  of  brands  which  contained  more  than  one-thou- 
sandth part  of  their  weight  of  phosphorus  it  seemed  to  be  hopeless,  since  this 
substance  is  not  reduced  in  the  process  of  conversion  to  any  sensible  decree. 
But  by  an  invention  of  Robert  F.  Mushet,  dated  September  22,  1856,  the 
phosphorus  difficulty  was  overcome  very  largely  by  the  addition  of  molten 
Spiegel  iron  to  the  decarburised  metal  in  the  converter  while  in  its  liquid 
state,  by  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  necessary  to  make  steel  is  restored ; 
this  means  however  is  only  successful  with  iron  containing  not  more  than 


*So  says  Jeans,  but  it  ouffht  to  be  said  that  the  paper  was  read  before  the  Mechwu» 
section  of  the  Association.  Had  it  been  read  before  the  Chemical  section  it  would  ahno* 
certainly  have  met  with  a  different  reception. 

t  **  The  melting  point  of  wrought  iron  is  so  high  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  any  quantity,  beyond  a  fewpoundu,  to  the  fluid  »ta» 
at  one  time  by  means  of  heat."— Bell's  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  881. 

t  Metallurgy  of  lion  and  Steel,  p.  815. 
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le  thousandth  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.     For  thirty  years  almost  all 

le  iron  converted  into  steel  by  this  process  in  Great  Britain  was  the  product 

f  Spanish  ores  broua[ht  a  thousand  miles  across  the  sea ;  but  by  the  joint 

Forts  of  such  metallurgists  as  Thomas,  Gilchrist,  Snelus,  Martin,  Siemens 

id  others  the  evil  has  been  successfully  dealt  with  by  the  basic  process,  in  The bMicpro- 

hich  during  the  act  of  conversion  the  phosphorus  is  transferred  to  the  slag  ing  phoupUonit. 

r  means  of  lime,  so  that  British  pig  iron  containing  1  to  1^  per  cent,  of 

losphorus  is  now  fitted  for  use  in  the  Bessemer  converter.* 

But  a  service  of  hardly  less  importance  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
Jen  rendered  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  along  another  line,  viz.,  the  machinery  machinery  for 
J  which  the  process  is  carried  on.  "  The  purely  engineering  feats  accom-  vertew. 
ished  by  him  in  the  development  of  his  invention^^ere  essential  to  its  success," 
[r.  Swank  says,  '^and  they  amaze  us  by  their  novelty  and  magnitude.  Those 
ho  have  never  seen  this  machinery  in  operation  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
cquisite  adaptation  to  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished.  A  Bessemer  con- 
Jrter,  weighing  with  its  contents  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons,  is  moved  at  will 
I  its  axis  by  the  touch  of  a  man  or  boy,  and  receives  in  response  to  the  same 
•uch  a  blastso  powerful  that  every  particle  of  its  many  tonsof  metallic  contents 
heated  to  the  highest  temperature  ever  known  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
>nor  of  inventins:  this  machinery  is  all  Mr.  Bessemer*s  own."t   In  the  Edijar  TheEdj5»r 

.  Thomson  worki. 

homson  works  near  Pittsburg  the  writer  has  witnessed  the  conversion  of 
fteentons  of  iron  into  Bessemer  steel  in  twenty  minutes;  in  ten  minutes  more 

was  cast  into  ingots,  and  these  were  hoisted  by  powerful  cranes  from  the  pii 
►  cars  and  taken  to  the  rolling  mills,  where  they  were  removed  from  the  iron 
onlds  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  with  one  reheating  ea^.h  ingot  was  rolled 
do  a  rail  ninety  feet  long, — thus  completing  the  whole  operation  of  change 
t)in  molten  iron  to  steel  rails  within  the  space  of  one  hour.  J     And  so  cheaply 

the  operation  accomplished  that  steel  rails  have  almost  entirely  taken  the 

Iacb  of  iron  rail8.§     Indeed,  thanks  to  the  Bessemer  process,  steel  is  now 

eing  employed  for  almost  every  purpose  for  which  iron  was  previously  used. 

In  1854  the  whole  steel  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  only  40,000  tons,  and  it 

'^  then  selling  at  £50,  £00  and  .£70  per  ton,  and  two  or  three  years  later 

*Sir  Lowthian  Bell  in  the  Reign  of  C2ueen  Victoria,  vol.  ii,  p.  221. 

t  History  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  all  Ages,  p.  303. 

J  t  Concerning  other  machinery  employed  in  iron  and  steel  works  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  says: 
Fifty  years  t^go  the  lar(?e«t  iron  boiler  ]ilates  which  could  be  rolled  measurecl  D  feet  by  3  feet, 
*id  weighed  5  to  7  cwt.  Now  iron  of  this  dencription  is  turned  out  13  feet  by  10  feet,  weigh- 
*g  16  to  18  cwt.  Still  more  striking  is  the  present  p<»wer  of  pro<iueing  armour-plates  for 
*otecting  the  sides  of  our  war  steamers.  The^e  are  made  us  large  as  the  thin  plates  just 
l^tioDed,  but  instead  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  they  meuhure  19  inches  in 
(^ickDess  and  weigh  when  finished  43  tons.  To  manufacture  such  plates  as  these,  furnaces 
^heftt  masses  of  metal,  machinery  to  movethom  to  the  rolling-mill  and  rolls  to  extend  them 
J^etobe  sufficiently  powerful  to  deal  with  54  tons,  which  is  the  weight  tf  the  rough  block 
'iron  or  steel  requirt^  to  give  a  finished  armour  plute  of  43  tons.''  (I'he  Reign  of  Queen 
'ictoria,  vol.  ir,  p.  223).  In  his  a<idresa  as  preriident  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
^May,  1889,  Sir  James  Kitson  gave  an  instance  of  a  plate  rolled  by  Cammell  &  Co.  of 
'beffield  which  weighed  65  tons.  At  the  Consett  iron  works,  he  said,  the  output  is  1,000 
OD»of  plates  per  week  steadily,  whereas  twenty -five  years  ago  it  was  considered  very  good 
'ork  to  turn  out  250  tons  in  one  week.     (Journal,  No.  1,  pp.  17-20). 

§In  the  early  days  of  railway  construction  the  best  iron  rails  were  about  15  feet  long 
nd  weighed  about  250  lb.  Now  a  steel  rail  90  feet  long  and  weighing  2,460  lb.  can  be  fin- 
bed  with  not  more  than  half  the  men  required  to  make  the  old  rail  of  250  lb.,  and  leuKth 
id  streDgth  and  weight  imply  increased  safety  in  the  running  of  trains,  as  well  as  prolonged 
'ie  for  the  rail  itself. 
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Growth  Of  the  i*ilway  wheel  tires  were  selling  at  £90  per  ton.  The  first  steel  raiU,  made 
S?iS^pric!L.  ^^  1®^1>  ^^^^  ^^  ^23  per  ton,  and  in  1870  steel  railway  bars  were  sold  at  £11 
to  £12  per  ton,  while  steel  plates  which  formerly  sold  at  £50  toXGOper 
ton  were  sold  in  that  year  at  £18.  In  1888  the  total  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  in  Great  Britain  was  2,012,794  gross  tons,  of  open  hearth  steel 
ingots  1,292,742  tons,  and  of  basic  steel  408,594  tons,  or  a  total  of  3,714.130 
tons ;  while  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  was  979,083  tons,  which 
sold  at  prices  ranging  about  £4  per  ton,  or  £3  per  ton  less  than  the  average 
selling  price  of  iron  during  the  forty  years  preceding  Neilson's  in  mention  of 
the  hot  air  blast.*  The  Siemens  and  Siemens-Martin  open  hearth  prooesaea, 
which  stand  next  in  point  of  success  to  the  Bessemer,  are  equally  deserv- 
ing of  mention  with  itf ;  but  the  facts  already  presented  amply  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  progress  made  in  the  iron  industry  oi  the  world 
during  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  due  in  very  large  part,  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  service  of  invention.  Without  the  contributions  of  bkill  and  science 
the  state  of  that  industry  in  Europe  and  America  might  still  be  what  it  ia  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.} 


*  In  the  United  States  1,552,631  net  tons  of  Bessemer  and  5,261  tons  of  open  hearth  stael 
rails  were  produced  in  ISiS^  while  the  total  quantity  of  iron  rails  was  only  14,252  t«ma  la 
the  previous  year  the  total  quantity  of  steel  fails  made  in  that  country  was  2,37«SS85  Una 
against  23,062  tons  of  iron  rails.  Prices  in  1888  at  the  Pennsylvania  mills  ranged  froo 
f  27.50  to  ^1.50  per  ^ross  ton.  In  1867  the  average  price  was  $170,  in  1872  $112,  io  m 
^45.50,  in  1882  $48.50 ;  in  1884  it  fell  to  $31.75. 

t  In  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  the  open  hearth  process  is  believed  to  produce  a 
material  more  perfectly  uniform  in  its  character  than  the  Behsemer  process,  and  for  tbii 
reason  open  hearth  steel  was  selected  for  the  construction  of  the  great  bridge  crottuog  tba 
frith  of  Forth. 

t  Professor  Leone  Levi's  testimony  of  the  service  of  invention  to  iron-making  i>  ^^ 
emphatic.  He  says:  **  In  1788  the  iron  make  of  Great  Britain  was  only  68,000  ton* p* 
annum.  But  immense  improvements  have  been  introduced  since  then.  By  oucDing  a^ 
localities,  by  reducing  the  expenfte  of  fuel,  by  employing  the  cheapest  materiid,  by  utiliiiog 
the  gases  and  waste  heat  of  the  blast  and  puddling  furnaces,  by  modifying  the  character  of 
the  furnaces,  by  economising  the  wasteful  processes  of  refining,  and  above  all  by  substitu- 
ting mechanical  for  human  labor,  the  production  of  iron  increased  enormously,  and  in  1878  » 
reached  6,381,000  tons  per  annum  of  pig  iron,  representing  a  value  of  £16,155,000,  '^^'^^ 
we  take  the  manufactured  iron  in  bar,  sheet  and  rails  the  value  would  be  double  or  treU* 
that  amount."  (History  of  British  Ctimmerce,  2nd  ^d.,  p.  532).  The  consequence  of  tha 
inventions  introduced  by  Mubliet,  Knipp,  B(^.**semer,  Siemens,  Whitworth  and  many  othen, 
Professor  Levi  adds,  has  been  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel.  **  Twenty-five  yaa" 
ago  the  price* of  cast  steel  tires  was  120s.  per  cwt.,  it  is  now  (1880)  from  ISp.  to  25s.  pcrcwt 
The  price  of  forged  steel  cranked  axles  was,  when  first  intn»duced,  £15  per  cwt,  it  in  w^ 
65s.  to  70s.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  straight  axles  and  shafts  was  from  40s.  to  60s.  per  cwt, » 
is  now  from  19s.  6d.  to  2'Sa.  per  cwt."    (p.  533). 

James  M.  Swank,  secretary  of  the  American  Irou  and  Steel  Association,  alaottj*- 
"During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  cenW 
down  to  the  present  time  no  other  country  h&^  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  ixwition  in  tw 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  as  Great  Britain.  Sixain  and  Germany  bad  in  turn  beenmorr 
prominent  in  the  production  of  these  essentials  of  civilii^ation,  but  Great  Britain  spumed  »u 
rivalry  when  she  began  to  make  pig  iron  with  the  aid  of  mineral  fuel  and  her  jjowfrtul  wow- 
ing engines.  She  had  abundance  of  iron  ores  and  mineral  coal,  and  her  {leople  had  appli^^ 
the  utilii^ation  of  these  ])roducts  their  invincible  energy  and  their  newly-develojied  invsutire 
genius.  France,  Germany  and  other  continental  countries  might  have  substitute  1  ininersl 
coal  for  charcoal,  invented  the  fniddling  furnace  or  perfected  the  rolling  mill  and  the  st'*"' 
engine,  but  none  of  them  did.  To  England  and  Scotland  is  th«  world  indebted  for  ths  in^^^n* 
tions  that  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  Hun^- 
man,  Darby,  Smeaton  ana  Cort  were  Englishmen,  and  Watt  was  a  Scotchman;  and  iti»»l* 
indebted  to  the  same  countries  for  most  of  the  inventions  of  the  present  century,  which  hav* 
further  developed  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  whidi  b»** 


Crane,  the  Englishman,  applied  it  to  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  with  anthracite  Vit^^ 
1837;  Nasmyth,  the  .Scotchman,  invented  the  steam  hammer  in  1838  and  the  pile  driVer  • 
1843;  and  Bessemer,  the  Kn^'lishman,  invented  in  1855  the  process  which  b«krs  hi* »»■• 
and  is  the  flower  of  all  metallurgical  achievements, ~a  share  in  the  honor  of  thia  inveDtio* 
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FDTUBK  OF  THB  IBON  INDU8TBT. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  following  the  discovery  of  Abraham  Darby's 
recess  of  preparing  mineral  coal  for  furnace  fuel,  during  which  the  annual 
reduction  of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  rose  from  17,350  tons  to  very  nearly 
,000,000  tons,  the  growth  of  the  industry  is  from  first  to  last  the  story  of 
16  triumphs  of  man  over  matter.  Without  the  aid  of  invention  iron-raak-  SS^S^ventSlL 
\g  in  that  country  could  hardly  have  survived  the  middle  of  the  eigliteenth 
?ntury,  while  with  its  aid  she  has  been  enabled,  until  very  recently,  to  pro- 
uce  four  times  more  iron  every  year  than  all  the  world  bebides.  Yet  the 
ge  of  those  inventions  has  been  as  free  and  open  to  iron- workers  in  all  other 
3untries  as  to  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  even  there  have  they 
een  more  promptly  seized  upon  than  by  the  iron  masters  and  manufacturers 
f  the  United  States.  And  if  the  industry  is  ever  to  be  built  up  in  Canada 
ur  greatest  reliance  must  be  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  methods  and 
•recesses.  **  Let  us  develop  our  appliances  and  improve  our  processes  with 
are,  prudence  and  wisdom,"  Sir  James  Kitson  counsels  the  British  iron  men, 
'then  will  our  progress  be  sound  and  secure.''  This  is  more  necessary  in  Canada's  r*- 
[Canada  even  than  in  Great  Britain,  seeing  that  one  of  our  great  lacks  is  in  ^e'necessiw  of 
nen  of  skill  and  experience  to  engage  in  and  carry  on  the  work.  In  one  ^°  ^  ^ 
particular  we  have  an  advantage  ;  it  will  not  be  necej-sary  to  replace  one  set 
of  costly  appliances  by  another,  as  iion-workers  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  been  obliged  to  do  very  extensively  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  to  the  great  loss  of  capital  employed  in  the  business.  We  may  begin 
with  the  best  appliances,  and  with  skill  and  capital  we  can  start  upon  even 


tiowever  being  fairly  dae  to  the  co-operating  genius  of  Robert  F.  Mushet,  also  an  English- 
man but  of  Scotch  parentage.  The  Siemens'  regenerative  gas  furnace,  which  has  been  so 
nteosively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  is  also  an  Engliah  invention,  although 
•he  inventors.  Sir  William  and  Frederick  Siemens,  while  citizens  oi  England,  were  natives 
)f  Hanover  in  Germany. " — Iron  in  all  Ages,  p.  40. 

'*I  must  ask  you  to  transport  yourselves  in  imagination  to  England  as  it  was  a  century 
ind  a  quarter  a^o.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  that,  however  the  life  of  man  may  alter, 
the  earth  on  which  he  moves  must  remain  the  same.  But  here  the  revolutions  in  man's  life 
lave  stamped  themselves  upon  the  face  of  nature.  The  great  landmarks*,  the  mountain 
ranges,  the  river  channels,  the  inlets  and  estuaries,  are  for  the  most  part  unaltered  ;  nothing 
Use  remains  the  same.  For  desolate  mooFH  and  fens,  for  vast  tracts  of  unencloneH  pasturage 
ind  masses  of  woodland,  we  have  now  corn-fields  and  orchanis,  and  crowded  cities  with  their 
canopies  of  smoke.  Only  a  few  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  men  complained  that 
lalf  the  country  was  waste.  Today  we  have  a  strusrgle  to  preserve  any  open  land  at  all.  It 
ato  a  revolution  in  three  industries,  agriculture,  cotton  and  iron,  that  this  tiauHformation  is 
principally  due.  .  .  The  iron  industry,  with  which  the  material  greatness  of  England  has 
iaring  the  present  century  been  so  conspicuously  associated,  was  firradually  dying  out.  Much 
ii  the  ore  was  still  smelted  by  charcoal  in  small  furnaces  blown  by  leather  bellows  worked  by 
oxen.  And  it  wa«»  not  a  trade  upon  which  the  nation  looked  with  comi)lacency  or  pride.  On 
Uie  contrary,  it  had  long  been  denounced  by  patriots  as  the  voracious  rava>?er  of  the  woods 
which  furnished  timber  for  our  warship:-*,  and  pamphleteern  demanded  that  we  should  import 
idl  our  iron  from  America  where  va«t  forests  still  remained  to  be  cleared  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  Not  cotton  and  iron,  but  wool  was  considered  in  those  days  thn  great  pillar  of 
national  prosperity."— Toynbee's  Industrial  Revolution,  pp.  17i)-81. 

"  Not  only  has  nearly  every  important  machine  and  pnxje^s  employed  in  manufactures 
been  either  invented  or  perfected  in  this  country  in  the  pa»t,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  m>8t  of  the  prominent  new  industrial  departures  of  modern  times  are  due  to  the  inveii- 
dve  power  and  skill  of  our  countrymen.  Amongst  these  ore  the  great  invention  of  BeHnemer 
for  the  production  of  steel  in  enormous  quantities,  by  which  aUme,  or  with  its  nioditicatioit 
>y  ThonuH  and  Gilchrist,  enabling  the  commonest  deicriptiou  (\i  iron  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, steel  is  now  obtained  at  one-tenth  the  price  of  twenty  years  aj<o.  .  In  the  manu- 
acture  of  iron  and  steel  we  stand  preeminent,  and  we  ar^*  practically  the  naval  architects  of 
,he  world.  Our  technical  journals,  such  as  those  of  th6  Ini^titutes  of  Civil  and  INlecbanical 
Sngineerfl  and  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  are  industriously  searched  and  their  ctmtents 
uwimilated  Abroad."— Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissianers  on  Technical  Instruction 
1884)  voL  I,  pp.  506-7. 
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terms  with  the  iron  men  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.     But  we 
must  begin  right — with  skilled  management,  the  best  and  most  economic 
appliances,  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and  not  unmindful  of  the  wants  of  the 
home  market  or  our  trade  relations  with  other  countries. 
The  world's  re-  '^^^  future  of  the  industry  is  hardly  in  doubt ;  the  world  is  yet  far  from 

oontempfatedTb   ^^^^^8  reached  the  limits  of  its  requirements,  and  for  many  years  to  come  ii 
Percy  and  Jeans.  Canada,  the  United  States,  South  America,  Australia  and  Asia  the  demand 
for  iron  products  will  continue  to  increase  in  volume.     Writing  on  this  fea 
ture  of  the  subject  in  1864  Dr.   Percy  said:  "  Notwithstanding  the  marvel- 
lous development  of  the  iron  trade  in  this  and  other  countries  since  the  intro 
duction  of  railways,  yet  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  uses  of  iron  wil 
be  vastly  more  extended  than  at  present,  and  that  there  is  no  just  ground  foi 
apprehension  lest  there  should   be  over-production  of  this  precious  metal 
Even  the  railway  system  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth,  and  the  time  wil 
come  when  every  habitable  part  of  the  earth^s  surface  will  be  reticulated  will: 
iron  or  steel  roads.     The  day  of  steel  has  arrived — but  not  to  the  exclusioE 
either  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  ;  and  steel  is  destined  to  exercise  an  importani 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race."*     But  Dr.  Percy  saw  onlj 
through  a  glass  darkly,  as  evidenced  by  his  reference  to  the  coming  time  oi 
iron  rails  headed  with  steel.     Kails  of  this  class  were  hardly  more  than  intro 
duced  when  they  gave  place  to  the  all-steel  rail ;  and  even  now  steel  ships  arc 
beginning  to  take  the  place  of  iron  and  wooden  ones  on  the  waters  of  oai 
great  lakes. t     Jeans  in  concluding  his  History  of  Steel  says  :  *'  The  more  the 
subject  of  the  applications  of  steel  is  inquired  into,  the  more  does  it  seem 
incapable  of  exhaustion.     Great  things  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past, 
but  much  yet  remains  in  the  future.     The  manufacture  of  steel  is  far  from 
finality.     Even  now  some  of  the  leading  steel  works  in  France  are  assaying 
the  production  of  ingots  100  tons  weight.     Steel  indeed  may  be  compared 
in  reference  to  its  multifarious  uses  with  the  elephant's  trunk,  the  adapta- 
bility of  which  enables  it  with  ease  to  pick  up  a  needle  or  to  pull  up  a  tree. 
High  authorities  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  steel  will  have  the  future 
nearly  altogether  to  itself,  displacing  copper  for  fire  boxes,   etc ,  silver  for 
articles  of  ornament  and  lead  for  purposes  of  softness,  as  much  as  it  is  super- 
seding iron  in  respect  of  utility,   economy  and  endurance.     And  as  it  ifl 
difficult  to  set  bounds  to  the  ultimate  applications  of  steel,  so  is  it  im]K>ssibl€ 
to  limit  the  means  of  its   production.     Recent  metallurgical   progress    has 
indefinitely  increased  the  resources  available  for  the  latter  purpose.     Science 
has  at  last  found  a  method  of  ridding  of  their  deleterious  contents  the  ores  o- 
iron  heretofore  unsuited  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  henceforth  if  metal 
lurgists  of  experience  are  not  greatly  deceiving  themselves  the  cheapest  an^ 
the  most  plentiful  ores  will,  by  one  of  the  greatest  chemical  triumphs  of  tl» 
age,  be  raised  to  the  same  rank  as  the  richer  and  comparatively  limited  ore» 
that  have  alone  been  deemed  fit  for   the  manufacture  of  steel  until  now.  ^ 


*  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  890. 

tTo  James  Riley,  manager  of  the  Glasgow  steel  works,  is  due  the  credit  of  first  xaaag 
mild  bteel  in  the  construction  of  ships,  he  having  built  two  steel  vessels  in  1875. 

1  This  was  written  in  1880. 
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The  horizon  of  the  future  therefore  is  not  bounded  by  any  limitation  of  the 
^applies  of  raw  material.  Nor  is  it  any  more  likely  to  be  measured  by 
the  0866  of  steel,  for  they  are  multiplying  every  d9.y,  and  as  the  manufacture 
18  cheapened  and  improved  so  will  the  applications  continue  to  increase.  In 
the  track  of  this  movement  many  changes  must  follow,  and  have  even  already 
occurred,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  take  but  scant  cognizance.  The 
hard  and  irksome  work  of  the  puddler  has  been  superseded  by  less  arduous, 
and  in  the  main  by  less  skilled  labor.'"'  One  of  our  greatest  authorities  has 
^adculated  that  to  convert  fluid  cast  iron  into  steel  the  labor  required  is  only 
«boat  one-third  of  that  required  to  convert  pig  metal  into  wrought  iron,  while 
the  fuel  consumed  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  formerly  used.  The  economy 
of  coal  is  therefore  another  important  corollary  of  the  advance  of  steel,  and 
tiuB  economy,  great  though  it  be  in  the  aggregate,  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  accomplished  through  the  greater  strength  and  endurance  of  that 
which  we  are  fully  justified  in  describing  as  the  metal  of  the  future."  Fifty 
rears  ago  the  world's  production  of  iron  was  about  2,750,000  tons,  Great 
Mtain  being  credited  with  1,120,000  and  the  United  States  with  300,000 
ons,  and  in  1888  it  had  increased  to  nearly  23,200,000  tons,  of  which  Great 
^litain  produced  in  round  numbers  8,000,000  and  the  United  States  6,500,000 
:>ii8.     In  1837  the  consumption  per  capita  in  the  British  islands  was  about 

'^  '^  ^  Past,  present 

€lb.  and  in  1887  it  was  reckoned  to  be  300  lb.  In  the  United  States  ittuuirature. 
cxcreased  from  about  95  lb.  in  1860  to  270  lb.  in  1880  and  probably  to  300  lb. 
X  1888.  t  The  consumption  of  Canada  in  1888  did  not  exceed  1001b.  per 
ttpita ;  yet  that  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  average  for  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  double  the  consumption  of  the  South  American  states. 
^  is  a  safe  prediction  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  the  present  per  capita  con- 
lamption  of  iron  in  the  world  will  be  50  lb.,  and  that  the  requirements  of 
hie  United  States  and  Canada  alone  will  be  20,000,000  tons  yearly.  Iron  ore 
Ices  not  grow  like  forests  or  grain  crops,  and  every  year  the  world's  supply 
&  being  reduced  by  the  quantity  raised  and  smelted.  Here  in  Ontario  our 
deposits  are  for  the  most  part  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and 
^key  are  believed  to  be  of  enormous  extent.  If  we  have  skill  and  enterprise 
^nd  capital  we  may  develop  them  ;  we  may  build  up  an  industry  of  immense 
^alue;  we  may  even  take  rank  as  iron  manufacturers  with  our  kinsmen 
M^rofls  the  lakes  and  beyond  the  sea.^ 


\ 


*  Few  puddlen  are  able  to  continue  the  work  after  the  age  of  45  or  60  years. 

. ,  t  In  speakine  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  May,  1887,  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  said : 
*The  United  £n^dom  consumed,  after  deducting  the  iron  exported,  about  299  lb.  per 
^^um  per  head  of  its  population.  Tlie  United  States  followed  with  270  lb.  But  the  §19 
pillions  of  inhabitants  of  all  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  only  consumed 
^^  lb.,  some  countries  only  requiring  about  24  lb. :  and  the  average  consumption  of  the  1,425 
^^Ulions  of  people  who  inhabited  the  globe  was  only  about  32  lb.,  or  about  one-ninth  of  what 
^M  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  together.  Still  more  striking  was 
^1^  fact  that  there  were  1,014  millions  who  used  less  than  2  lb.  of  iron  per  annum,  and  of  these 
^«re  were  517  millions  who  managed  to  exist  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  a  i  lb.  per  indi- 
^ual  per  annum."— Journal  of  the  Institute,  No.  1, 1887,  p.  120. 

t  As  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  givingemployment  to 
^^ortingmen,  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  of  December,  1888, 
^wing  the  aggregates  of  semi-monthly  pay-rolls  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills  of  that  city  and 
hi  sabtirba :  "  Commencing  with  Carnegie  Brothers  k  Co.  and  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co. : 
^W  employ  about  6,000  men,  and  pay  out  every  two  weeks  as  follows  :  At  the  two  Lacy 
idait  furnaces.  $8,000 ;  at  the  Union  Mill,  Thirty-third  street,  $80,000 ;  at  the  Union  Iron 
«d  Fofge  Mill,  Twenty-ninth  street,  $25,000;  at;the  Bessemer  Steel  Mill,  Homestead, 


24  <M.C.) 
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COPPER    AND    NICKEL    SMELTING. 

The  diecoYeries  of  extensive  ranges  of  copper  and  nickel  ore  in  th» 
district  lying  northward  of  Georgian  bay,  and  especially  the  mining  and 
smelting  operations  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Sudbury,  demand  notice  in 
Trafttment  of      this  Section  of  the  report.     The  combination  of  metals  in  the  ore  of  those 
oom^uSds  M    ranges  however  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  with  confi- 
dIcSSl  ^  dence  of  the  success  of  works  erected  to  reduce  it  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

*<  This  combination  of  nickel  and  copper,"   as  stated  by  Dr.  Peters  in  hi» 
evidence,  *'has  not  been  met  with  before  in  such  quantities  as  to  require  8epB^ 
ation  in  a  wholesale  way.     The  only  case  of  the  kind  in  America  is  the  Gap 
mine  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  they  use  the  old  European  way  of  dissolTio^ 
in  acids,  which  would  never  do  in  our  case.''     At  present  prices  the  copper 
contents  of  the  ore  are  only  of  secondary  importance,  even  assuming  that  the 
separation  of  the  metals  from  other  combinations  and  from  each  other  can  \» 
accomplished  satisfactorily  and  by  an  economic  method.     It  is  claimed  that 
such  a  process  has  been  discovered  at  the  smelting  and  refining  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Hussey  Vivian  at  Swansea  in  Wales,  where  experiments  with  the  ore 
and  matte  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  reported, 
that  this   distinguished  metallurgist   intends  to  establish  reducing  works  at 
Sudbury  to  smelt   the  ore  of  a  mineral  property  he  has  recently  acquired 


922,000,  and  at  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Mil]  and  seven  blast  furnaces,  Bntddock, 
$70,000 ;  making  a  total  for  the  Carnegie  firms  alone  of  $165,000.  Next  is  the  National  Tube 
Works,  at  McKeesport.  They  operate  three  rolling  mills  and  the  laivest  pipe  mill  in  tb» 
world.  They  employ  5,000  men  and  pay  oat  $125,000.  Oliver  Brothers  &  Phillips  rank  st  the 
head  of  the  third  class  in  uaying  out  money.  This  firm  operates  three  iron  mills  and  » steel 
plant,  and  gives  work  to  about  3,000  men,  paying  them  $75,000.  Jones  &  Laughlins,  opent- 
mg  the  American  Iron  Works,  give  work  to  8,000  men  and  their  pay  tou.  amounts  to 
$75,000,  but  only  from  $45,000  to  $55,000  is  said  to  be  paid  out  in  money,  the  remainder  bein(r 
taken  from  the  company's  6tore.  The  Pittsburg  Forge  and  Iron  Works  gives  work  to  1^ 
men  and  pays  out  $13,000 ;  the  Pittsburg  Iron  Works  of  J.  Painter  £  Sons,  900  men, 
$25,000 ;  Park  bros.  &  Co,,  Black  Diamond  Steel  Works,  1,200  men,  $31.000 ;  the  Pitteboig 
Steel  and  Casting  Company,  300  men,  $7,500 ;  the  Clinton  mill  and  blast  furnace,  on  tbe 
south  side,  550  men,  $12,500;  A.  M.  Byers  k  Co.'s  Iron  and  Pipe  Mill,  550  men,  $14,600; 
Anchor,  Nail  and  Tack  Works,  Chess,  Cook  &  Co.,  400  men,  $U,000 :  Sligo  Iron  Mill^ 
Phillips,  Nimick  &  Co.,  550  men,  $13,000;  Sheffield  Steel  Works,  Singer,  Nimusk  &  Co.,  TOO 
men,   $15,500;  Glendon  Spike   Works,    Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co.,  $12,600;  Republic  Iron 


Works,  60U  men,  $14,500 ;  Elba  Iron  and  Continental  Tube  Company,  at  Frankstown, 
men,  $15,000  (the  tube  mill  is  at  present  idle).  The  Soho  Iron  and  Steel  Mill  and  tbe 
blast  furnace  of  Moorhead,  McCleane  &  Co.,  700  men,  $15,600 ;  Keystone  Rolling  Mill,  400 
men,  $10,000  ;  the  Star  Iron  Mill  of  Lindsay  &  McCutcheon,  550  men,  $13,600 :  the  La  Belle 
Steel  Mill,  260  men^  $8,000;  the  Kensington  Iron  Mill  of  Lloyd,  Sons  &  Co..  260  men, 
$7,000;  the  Wayne  Iron  and  Steel  Mill  of  Brown  and  Co.,  650  men,  $14,000;  the  Juniit* 
Iron  and  Steel  Mill  and  two  blast  furnaces  of  Shoenberger  k  Co.,  750  men,  $20,000;  the 
steel  works  of  Howe,  Brown  &  Co.,  660  men,  $18,000;  the  Sable  Iron  Works  of  ZogACo.^ 
500  men,  $14,000 ;  the  Millvale  Mill  of  Graff,  Bennett  &  Co.  (which  is  at  present  shut  down), 
675  men,  $16,500;  the  Solar  Iron  Works  of  Wm.  Clark  k  Co.,  450  men,  $9,000.  TbeFoii 
Pitt  Iron  Works,  when  last  oi)erated  by  Graff,  Bennett  &  Co.,  ffave  work  to  600  men,  who 
were  paid  $50,000  ;  the  Vesuvius  Iron  Mill  of  Moorhead  Bros.  &  Co.,  460  men,  $9,000;  the 
Etna  Iron  and  Pipe  Mills  of  Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co.,  660  men,  with  a  pav  roll  of  $16,000  (bot 
seldom  more  than  $11,000  is  paid  out  in  cash,  tbe  rest  being  taken  out  of  the  company's  atore) ;« 
the  Spang  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  850  men,  $8,000 ;  the  Crescent  Steel  Works  of  Millet 
Metcalf,  Parkin  &  Co.,  500  men,  $15,000.  This  latter  plant  is  one  of  the  leading  steel  iniUi 
in  the  world.  The  finest  grade  of  steel  is  made  there,  which  is  used  for  making  fine  li^^ 
shears,  needles  and  clock  spring  steel  The  Linden  Steel  Mill,  400  men,  $12,000 ;  the  Olivf 
k  Roberto  Wire  Mill,  400  men,  $10,000 ;  the  Soho  Pipe  Mill,  800  men,  $8,000;  the  Pennayl- 
vania  Tube  Works,  700  men,  $16,000;  the  Isabella  Furnace  Coinpany,  350  men,  $8,500;  the 
Edith  Furnace  Company,  160  men,  $4,000;  the  Carrie  Furnace  Company,  150  men,  $4,000; 
the  Eliza  Furnace  Company,  475  men,  $9,600 ;  the  BraddDck  Wire  Works,  250  men,  ^^^ 
the  Chartiers  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  200  men,  $7,000 ;  the  Vulcan  Forge  and  Iron  Worki 
at  Chartiers,  400  men,  $9,000;  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Works  at  Chartiers,  400  men,  |9,00(^ 
and  the  McKeesport  Iron  Works  of  W.  D.  Wood  k  Co.,  460  men,  $ll,00a"  Thai  mskei» 
total  of  $939,500  every  two  weeks.  In  one  year  of  twenty-five  pajr  davi  per  month,  itwoold 
amount  to  $23,487|500  paid  out  to  37,360  men  who  are  employed  in  tne  manafacture  of  iroa 
and  steel  alone. 
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bere,  it  may  be  assumed  that  bis  experiments  have .  been  attended  with 
xocess,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  progress  in  treatment  justifies  the  expectation 
f  success. 

IMPOBTANOB    OV    THB    INDUSTBT. 

The  value   of  such  works   to  our  province,  if  established   and   carried 
a  at  paying  figures,  must  appear  obvious  when  it  is  seen  how   large   the  The  oopp«r 
idustry  is  elsewhere  as  limited  to  production  of  ingot  copper  alone.     The  the  woridT 
3llowing  table,  published  in  the  report  on  the  Mineral  Etesources  of  the  United 
•tates  for  1887,  gives  the  copper  production   of  the  world  in  long  tons  for 
be  eight  years  1 880-7  : 


Countries. 


1887. 

1880. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 


Europe 

North  America  . 
South  America. . 

Africa 

Asia 

Australia 


Totals. 


79,244 
85,398 
33.670 

7,400 
11,000 

7,700 


75,234 
73,386 
40,088 

6,125 
10,000 

9,700 


74,839 
77,706 
44,573 
6,700 
10,000 
11,400 


73,959  I    72,172 
64,750     54,171 


48,269 

5,260 

10,000 

14,100 


47,485 
6,575 
7.600 

12,271 


66,786 

42,868 

51,108 

6,316 

4,800 

8,512 


65,006 
34,551 
44,389 
4,067 
3,900 
10,000 


59,370 

28,950 

47,616 

5,239 

3,900 

9,700 


224,312 


214,533 


224,218 


216,338 


200,774 


180,390  I  161,913 


154,775 


*his  is  an  increase  of  69,537  tons  in  seven  years,  but  as  prices   were  main- 

eiined  at  a  high  rate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  by  the  operations  of 

he  French  copper  syndicate  the  increase  may  be  regarded  as  abnormal.     The 

otal  product  of  the  United  States  in  1879,  according  to  the  census,  was 

6,115,354  lb.  ingot  copper,  of  which  45,830,262  lb.  was  credited  to  the  mines 

f  northern  Michigan.     The  capital  employed  in  the  industry  in  Michigan  as  Produciioa  o^ 

sported  in  the  census  was  $30,413,551,  of  which  $24,116,366  was  the  value  of  northem 

dal  estate,  $5,275,185  the  value  of  plant  and  $1,022,000  the  amount  of  working  *'*^**^* 

apital.     The  total  number  of  employ^  in  the  census  year  was  5,004,  made  up 

f  2,076  miners,  2,742  laborers  and  186  ofiicers  of  the  administrative  force, 

nd  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  year  was  $2,661,243.     The  value  of 

naterials  or  supplies  used  was  $1,215,206,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was 

17,979,232.*      In    1887    the     total    product   of   the    United    States    was 

80,920,524  lb.  and   that  of  northern  Michigan  75,471,890  lb.,  the  average 

elling  price  of  which  was  about  11 J  cents  per  pound.     The  copper  produc- 

ion  of  Great  Britain  has  fallen  from  15,968  long  tons   in   1860  to  not  more  prorfueUonin 

ban  1,500  tons  in  1887.     In  Chili  also  the  output  appears  to  be  falling  off  in  *****"  co»»tii«^, 

ecent  years,  the  exports  from  that  country  having  been  25,498  tons  in  1857, 

14,6§4  tons  in  1867,  45,400  tons  in  1877  and  29,150  tons  in  1887.     In  Spain 

ind  Portugal  however  production  is  on  the  increase,  the  total  for  1881  having 

)een  32,697  tons  in  1879  and  52,219  in    1887.     At  the  famous  Rio  Tinto 

dine  in   Spafh    the  ore  occurs  in  large  masses  verv  similar  to  that  of  the 

ladbury  ranges,  saving  that  it  contains  no  nickel;  it  is  a  low  grade  of  copper  °^<*  ^ 

lyrites.     One  of  the  veins  is  8,000  feet  long  by  180  wide  and  another  three- 

ifths  of  a  mile  long  by  600  feet  wide,  and  it  is  computed  that  there  are 


'United  States  Census  of  1880,  vol.  xv,  pp.  798-800. 
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150,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight.  It  is  worked  by  an  English  company  which 
has  a  paid-up  capital  of  X3, 250,000  stg.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  mine  as 
shown  by  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  December,  1888,  was 
£3,331,095.  The  report  for  that  year  shows  that  the  profits  on  sales  of  pr< 
duce  realised  XI, 142,777,  and  after  providing  for  payment  of  interest, 
of  administration,  bonds  redeemed,  plant,  repairs,  etc.,  there  remained  avail 
able  for  dividend  a  net  profit  of  £754,706.  The  quality  of  the  ore  wil 
appear  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  quantity  raised  from  the  mine  fa 
shipment  and  local  treatment  in  the  seven  years  1882-8,  together  with  th 
average  copper  contents  of  the  ore  : 


Year. 

For 
shipment. 

For  local 
treatment. 

Total 

Copper 
contents. 

1882 

1883 

tons. 
259,924 
313,291 
312,028 
406,772 
336,548 
362,796 
434,316 

tons. 

688,307 

786,682 

1,057,890 
944,694 

1,041,833 
819,642 
969,317 

tons. 

948,231 
1,099,973 
1,369,918 
1,351,466 
1,378,381 
1,182,438 
1,403,633 

per  cent. 
2.805 
2.956 
3.234 
3.102 
3.046 
3.047 
2.949 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

•ILoeient'inines 
which  pay 
divJ 


It  will  be  shown  farther  on  that  the  copper  contents  of  the  Sudbury 
are  twice  as  great  as  those  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  besides  their  contents  of  ni 
-large  dividends.  The  Rio  Tinto  and  Tharsis  mines  in  Spain  are  of  great  antiquity.    Sir 

Vivian  says  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  worked  by 
Romans,^  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  people  the  Tharsis  mine  is  the  Tarsh 
of  Solomon's  day.     Yet  those   mines,  ancient  as  they  are  and  long-worl 
though  they  have  been,  are  still  yielding  immense  profits  to  their  own 
as  the  following  payments  of  dividend  show  : 


Year. 

Rio  Tinto. 

Tharsis. 

Dividend. 

Rate  p.  c. 

Dividend. 

Rate  p.  0. 

1886 

1887 

$    487,500 
1,625,000 
2,762,500 

3 
10 
17 

$    440,449 

587,660 

1,173,200 

7J 
10 
20 

1888 

eL 


NoTK.— A  balance  of  £202,206  was  carried  forward  in  revenue  account  after  paying  the 
large  dividend  of  the  Rio  Tinto  company  in  1888. 

**'La8t  year  (1879)  I  visited  the  famous  Rio  Tinto  and  Tharsis  mines  and  found  them 
covered  with  mountains  of  old  slags,  just  as  the  often  prophesied  New  Zealander  may  some 
day  wander  over  and  wonder  at  our  Swansea  slag-heaps.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
these  workings  were  Roman,  and  no  one  looking  at  those  heaps  can  doubt  the  great  scale 
upon  which  tney  worked  ana  the  skill  with  which  their  operations  both  below  and  above 
ground  were  conducted.  They  rejected  and  left  unworked  the  low>produce  pjrrifees,  bat  they 
followed  eagerly  the  rich  veins  of  yellow  ore  which  traverse  those  mighty  deposits.  I  saw  the 
wond^ul  northern  face  of  the  g^reat  Open  Cast  at  Rio  Tinto,  compact  pyrites  some  80  or 
100  feet  deep  and  1,000  feet  long[,  pierced  at  frequent  intervals  by  andent  Roman  galleriet, 
following  with  true  mining  instinct  the  veins  ot  rich  ore.  I  examined  criticiJly  Uie  dag< 
heaps,  and  was  astonished  at  the  freedom  of  the  slags,  made  perhaps  nearly  2,000  yeara  ago, 
from  prills.    At  this  moment,  with  all  my  accumulated  expenenoeof  oopper  smelting,  I  don*i 


These  statiBtics  will  enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  value  to  Ontario 
of  the  great  copper  ranges  lying  in  the  Haronian  region  beyond  Georgian 
^7*  ^^  yot  but  veiy  imperfectly  explored,  and  of  the  possibilities  which  await 
their  development. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  world's  production  of  nickel  was  about  600  tons, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  comparative  rarity  and  of  new  uses  to  which  it  ^^^J^Son'of 
inras  found  to  be  adapted  the  price  had  in  a  few  years  risen  in  England  from  nickel. 
4:8,  to  lis.  per  lb.*     In   1876  the  average  price  in  the  United  States  was 
^2.60  per  pound  and  the  total  product  201,367  lb.  ;  in  1882  the  product  was 
281,616  lb.  and  the  price  $1.10  per  pound  ;  but  in  1887   the  product  fell  to 
205,566  lb.  and  the  price  to  65  cents.     This  was  a  result  of  the  discovery 
and  working  of  high-grade  nickel  ores  in  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  a 
penal  colony  of  France,  about  the  year  1876,  and  which  in  the  years  1882-4  ^®g^^*^ 
produced  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  metallic  nickel,  while  no  new  uses  were  SfertoiTpriceiL^ 
found  for  it  in  the  arts.     Consequently,  although  the  mines  of  New  Caledonia 
liave  been  worked  under  unfavorable  conditions,  the  supply  exceeded  the 
<lemand,  and  prices  steadily  dropped,  f     Hitherto  nickel  has  been  used  for 
making  the  alloy  known  as  nickel-silver,  which  possesses  great  strength  and 
whiteness,  and  is  produced  for  the  supply  of  manufacturers  of  spoons,  forks, 
plated-ware  and  other  articles.     It  is  also  largely  used  in  the  United  States,  Alloys  of  nickel^ 
Germany,  Belgium  and  other  countries  in  the  minting  of  small  coins,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted.     But  recent  experiments  carried  on  in  Great  Britain 

know  how  they  niftde  those  heavy  irony  slafjrs  so  clean.  I  had  but  little  time  to  examine 
the  ground,  and  I  failed  to  find  the  remains  of  their  furnaces.  I  failed  also  to  find  metallic 
bottoms,  the  famous  *Eisensamen'  or  *iron  pifirs,*  which  almost  invariably  accumulate  in  the 


'Phillips'  Elements  of  Metallurgy,  p.  862. 

fThe  following  account  of  the  New  Caledonia  nickel  mines  is  given  in  the  report  on  the 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1885  :  "The  veins,  so  far  as  strike  and  dip  are 
coooemed,  are  faiily  regular,  striking  north-northeast  and  south-southwest  and  dipping 
almost  vertically.  But  the  contents  vary  widely  and  suddenly  in  grade.  The  veins  are 
not  very  persistent,  and  it  is  asserted,  after  experience  which  must  be  considered  final,  that 
they  do  not  descend  deeper  than  300  to  500  feet,  even  that  depth  being  very  rare.  The  ore  is 
mined  by  the  usual  methods  and  is  sorted  bv  hand  at  the  mine  and  sacked.  M.  de  Peloux 
describes  in  detail  how  freauently  the  ore  is  nandled,  evidently  disapproving  of  it ;  he  enum-^ 
erates  that  the  ore  of  the  Tnio  district,  which  is  best  equipped  with  means  of  transportation, 
is  handled  twelve  times.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  sacks  are  taken  to  the  river 
bank,  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  can  only  cross  at  flood  tide,  and  that  the  b^tch  is  sa 
shallow  that  the  ore  must  again  be  lightered  to  the  sea-going  vessels  in  the  offing,  which  carry 
it  to  the  smelting  works  at  Noumea.  Thus  the  irregularity  of  the  ore  distribution  and  the 
high  corit  of  transportation  greatlv  increase  the  expense  of  mining.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  labor  in  N  ew  Caledonia.  Among  the  force  available  are,  first,  those 
transported  criminals  who  are  liberated  with  residences  restricted  to  the  colony.  They  are 
lazy  and  difficult*lo  handle.  They  receive  from  6  to  9  francs  for  eight  hours*  work.  Then 
there  are  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  islands,  engaged  under  supervision  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years.  Althougn  apparently  cheap  labor,  they  cost 
3  franca  a  day,  are  unfit  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
climate,  from  S^  to  30  per  cent,  always  being  in  the  hospital,  where  the  majority  die.  Their 
immigration  has  been  finally  prohibited  by  the  French  government.  The  Australians  are 
fair  miners  and  good  workmen,  but  they  demand  at  least  12.60  francs  a  day.  Latterly^ 
Chinese  laborers  have  been  brought  in  and  give  better  promise,  although  they  require 
constant  watching.  Added  to  the  nigh  cost  of  labor  as  compared  with  European  standards, 
there  is  often  trouble  through  want  of  water.  The  ore  is  taken  in  lots  of  200  to  260  tons  to- 
Noumea,  where  it  is  worked  in  two  blast  furnaces,  one  of  which  is  used  for  nickel  ores  alone 
and  the  other  for  mixed  ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  charcoal  and  coke  come  from 
Australia,  and,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  colonies,  are  very  dear.  Charcoal  costing' 
12.60  francs  at  Sydney  is  worth  40  francs  at  Noumea,  while  coke  sells  at  70  to  80  francs^ 
The  object  in  smelting  the  ore  is  to  produce  a  matte  carrying  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  metal.. 
It  is  granulated  and  snipped  to  Engfland."— p.  300. 
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with  alloys  of  nickel  and  steel  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  a  new  and  vain- 
able  use  has  been  found  for  the  metal,  and  if  the  claims  now  made  are  well 
founded  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  resources  of  all  known  mines  may  soon  be 
taxed  to  supply  the  demand  for  it. 

FBOCB88E8  OF  SMELTING  ORES. 

There  are  various  processes  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  copper  oresi 

all  of  which  are  well  described  in  Phillips'  Elements  of  Metallurgy,   Dr. 

Percy's  Metallurgy  and  other  works,  but  in  the  short  account  here  given  the 

writer  follows  very  closely  the  two  greatest  living  authorities  as  scientific 

tjwmfto    **      ftn<i  practical  metallurgists, — Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian  who  favors  the  Welsh, 

fljTstemA.  ^jj^  jy^  Edward  D.  Peters  who  favors  the  German  system.*  '*  When  I  use  the 

term  South  Welsh  system  of  copper  smelting,"  Vivian  says,   "  J  carefully 

avoid  the  term  *  principle '  of  copper  smelting,  because  the  same  principle 

must  be  the  base  of  all  copper  smelting.     The  ends  are  the  same,  but  the 

_  .  .  means  of  attaining  them  are  difiierent.     The  difiference  lies  in  our  use  of  rever- 

Orufia  of  the  ° 

VdBh  practice,  beratory  furnaces  both  for  calcining  and  melting,  while  the  other  systems  of 
"the  world  depend  (or  perhaps  more  correctly  depended)  on  roasting  in  heaps 
and  melting  in  bast  furnaces.'  Before  the  Welsh  system  was  introduced 
three  centuries  :<go  the  practice  had  been  to  roast  and  melt  the  ore  and 
regulus  repeatedly  ;  as  many  as  sixteen  and  twenty-two  times  are  mentioned, 
one-half  roastings  and  one-half  meltings,  and  the  time  occupied  was  as  many 
weeks  as  fires.  But  with  the  new  system,  the  inventor  of  which  was  one 
Jochim  Gans,  the  work  could  be  completed  in  five  days-f  This  practice  was 
adopted  with  the  commencement  of  copper  smelting  in  South  Wales  in  1584, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  were  able  to  smelt  24  cwt.  of  ore  every  day 
with  one  furnace  and  to  treat  any  kind  of  ore,  which  in  1586  was  further 
increased  to  three  tons  per  day  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  mineral  coal, 
which  proves  the  use  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  J 

*  See  Copper  Smelting,  its  History  and  Processes,  by  Henry  Hussey  Vivian,  M.P., » 
lecture  delivei^ed  at  Swansea,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1880 ;  and  Modern  American  Methods  of  Copper  i^melting,  by  Edward  D.  Peters, 
junr.,  M.E.,M.D.,  1887. 

t  The  ore  was  prepared  for  the  furnace  by  crushing  and  roasting  it,  after  the  vitriol  and 


the  same  copper  ure  shall  yield  us  black  copper  and  copper  stone  which  nether  Mr.  Dameli 
nor  his  Sonne  could  or  yet  can  do  under  xvi  times  {passing  through  the  fire  and  xvi  timei 
<loeing  thereof,  and  further  in  once  ro<steiag  and  once  smeltinge  the  same  black  copper 
and  copper  stone  again,  which  shall  be  done  in  two  da^s  after  Mr.  Jochims  order  of  worxe- 
inge,  I  will  bringe  the  black  copper  and  copper  stone  into  perfect  rough  copper,  which  Mr. 
Stemberger  cannot  make  under  xxii  tymes  passing  through  the  fire  and  xxii  weekes  in  doinge 
thereof  and  sometymes  more." 

t  **0n  the  7th  of  March,  1586,  Ulrick  Frosse  wrote  to  Mr.  Carnsewe  (superintending  a 
mine  in  Cornwall) :  *  Wee  looke  dayley  for  the  copper  refiner  from  Keswicke,  and  have  in 
readines  as  much  copper  roste  and  blake  copper  as  will  make  a  20  tonne  of  good  copper.'  He 
reported  in  the  same  letter  that  he  'could  melt  in  7  hours  24  c.  of  owre,  with  8  or  9  seksof 
<;hare  coles  and  3  horslod  of  sea  coles ;  melting  many  sorts  of  owres  to  gether  is  the  moit 
proffet  and  will  smelt  a  greattayll  souner.*  Now  this  passage  shows  that  they  had  so  increased 
their  melting  as  to  do  upward  of  three  tons  per  24  houn>,  and  that  they  could  take  any  kind 
of  ore,  but,  above  all,  it  proves  that  they  were  using  reverberatory  furnaces,  because  'ses 
Kioles  '  are  suitable  for  such  furnaces  and  not  for  blast  furnaces.  The  charcoal  was  probal^ 
teixed  with  the  coal  to  prevent  its  binding  too  strongly,  just  as  we  now  use  *  free  *  oo$L 
The  charge  of  24  cwt.  was  curiously  enough  the  same  which  was  used  by  works  up  to  a  recent 
date.  My  object  in  eiving  these  extracts  is  to  show,  not  alone  how  copper  smelting  com- 
menced in  South  WsJes,  which  is  of  great  local  interest,  but  also  how  the  South  Welsh  pro- 
cess of  copper  smelting,  which  may  be  said  to  be  at  this  moment  the  ruling  procees  of  the 
world,  began.  '—Vivian  on  Copper  Smelting,  p.  13. 
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There  is  a  great  variety  of  ores  And  combinations  of  copper,  the  purest 
mag  the  native  copper  found  in  the  lake  Superior  mines  at  Houghton  ;  but 
he  copper  of  commerce  generally  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur,  and, 
ollowing  Vivian,  attention  may  be  exclusively  directed  here  to  the  smelting  variettetoiorti. 
tf  sulphide  of  copper  in  combination  with  sulphide  of  iron,  earthy  matters 
Jid  "  every  kiiown  and  unknown  metal  and  mineral  in  creation." 

By  smelting  is  meant  fusion  of  the  ore  and  whatever  fluxes  may  be 
lecessary,  when  the  copper  owing  to  higher  specific  gravity  separates  from 
he  slag  and  is  recovered  by  appropriate  means.  The  first  object  in  the  pro-  "^J^?,®"*  ^ 
688  must  be  to  lose  as  little  of  the  copper  as  possible  in  the  slag  and  to  make 
he  fusion  easy.  In  the  case  of  oxidised  ores  it  is  obtained  at  once  in  a 
Qetallic  condition,  somewhat  adulterated  with  sulphur,  iron  and  other  foreign 
abstances,  and  requires  only  a  single  operation  or  at  most  two  to  bring  it 
Qto  merchantable  form.  But  when  it  occurs  with  sulphur  or  arsenic,  with 
A  excess  of  foreign  sulphides,  the  result  of  fusion  is  merely  concentrated  ore, 
reed  from  the  earthy  gangue.  It  is  the  first  business  of  the  copper  smelter 
0  consider  the  varying  nature  of  his  ores.  In  those  containing  large  quan- 
ities  of  sulphide  of  iron  he  takes  care  to  roast  or  calcine  highly  in  order  to 
btain  oxide  of  iron  to  flux  the  ores  and  produce  a  regulus  or  matte  sufiici- 
ntly  rich  in  copper — his  standard  being  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  Whether 
he  process  is  carried  on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  a  muffle,  or  in  heaps,  the 
bject  to  be  obtained  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  Of  the  merits  of  the  different 
ystems  Vivian  says:  **The  most  ancient,  namely,  roasting  or  burning  in  ^0,^,^10-0^ 
eaps,  is  the  least  costly,  provided  the  copper  ore  is  sufficiently  rich  in  sul-  c»icining. 
hor  or  bituminous  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mansfield  Kupferschiefer ; 
it  it  is  not  applicable  to  ores  poor  in  sulphur  and  in  any  case  it  is  very 
Bdious,  occupying  weeks  or  even  months,  and  therefore  necessitating  enor- 
loas  stocks  of  ore  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  treated.  The  South 
i^elsh  calciner  on  the  other  hand  is  rapid  in  its  action,  never  exceeding  36 
ours  and  for  ordinary  ores  1 2  hours,  while  the  quantity  treated  is  consider- 
ble  and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  wages  consequently  small.  Our  large  calciners  Reverbemtory 
t  Haf od  treat  14  tons  each  charge,  the  time  of  course  depending  on  the 
ature  of  the  ore  we  are  operating  on."  These  calciners  are  reverberatory 
irnaces  28  feet  long  by  13  feet  wide,  inside,  with  a  small  fire-grate  at  one 
ad,  and  the  ore  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bed  of  the  furnace.  They  are 
mple  and  under  complete  control,  Vivian  says  ;  any  ore  can  be  treated  in 
lem,  whether  containing  much  or  little  sulphur,  and  the  process  can  be 
Tested  at  or  pushed  to  any  point.  Where  it  is  intended  to  utilise  the  sul-  Manufacture  of 
lur  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  three  kinds  of  calciners  are  used,  '"  p  "  *^ 
z.,  kilns  in  which  the  material  is  burnt  in  pieces  the  size  of  road  metal ; 
e  Gerstenhofier  calciner,  in  which  it  is  burnt  as  powder,  and  the  muffle 
Iciner,  which  is  worked  by  transmitted  heat 

In  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  reverberatory  and 
ist  furnace  systems  of  smelting  the  calcined  ore.  Sir  H.  Vivian  says  the  blast  ^^^'buSt 
mace  is  slightly  more  economical  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  in  all  cases  it  '""^fjjy^**"* 
oduces  a  cleaner  slag;  but  he  contends  that  its  working  is  much  more 
mplicated,  and  through  its  tendency  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ore 
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into  metallic  form  it  is  liable  to  produce  a  mass  of  infusible  matter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  causes  its  partial  or  entire  destruction.  A 
second  drawback  to  the  blast  furnace  is  that  it  can  only  treat  a  comparatWely 
rough  mixture,  as  much  fine  ore  would  choke  it.  A  third  ditadvantage  of 
the  blast  furnace  is  that  it  fails  to  produce  a  regulus  as  fine  and  rich  in 
copper  as  the  reverberatory  furnace,  which  means  that  more  expense  has  to 
be  incurred  in  the  subsequent  processes.  **  The  reverberatory  furnace  is  a 
simple  and  easily  worked  furnace,  forming  no  metallic  bottoms  until  the 
copper  stage  is  reached,  and  capable  of  dealing  with  all  ores,  as  Ulrick  Front 
found  out  three  hundred  years  ago.''  But  Sir  H.  Vivian's  knowledge  of  bkst 
furnaces  was  limited  to  the  rectangular  and  round  brick  furnaces,  such  as  have 
commonly  been  used  in  Germany,  which  required  constant  repairs  and  atten- 
tion to  prevent  burning  up  and  freezing  out  For  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
two  systems  the  improved  water-jacketed  blast  furnace  now  used  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  should  be  taken  instead  of  the  now  antiquated  ! 
German  one.* 

At  Swansea,  as  Dr.  Peters  observes,  a  great  variety  of  ores  is  used, 
brought  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  differing  in  richness,  purity  and  other 
qualities — sulphide  ores,  oxides  and  carbonates.  Goal  is  cheap  also,  and 
refractory  material  is  obtainable  at  prices  far  below  American  rates.  At  the 
Swansea  works  also  there  is  a  body  of  skilful  workmen  who  have  grown  up 
at  the  furnaces,  and  who  at  very  low  rates  of  wages  are  capable  of  executing 
all  difficult  operations  demanded  by  the  system  of  treatment.  There  is,  too^ 
a  market  where  every  variety  of  metal  brings  the  highest  justifiable  price. 
Under  American  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ore  usually  comes  from 
one  ur  two  sources,  constant  in  its  composition  and  usually  in  large  quantities; 
while  wages  are  high  and  fuel  and  refractory  material  is  expensive.  These 
conditions  however  have  shown  the  necessity  of  economy  of  labor  and 
material  ;  they  have  demanded  improvement  in  processes,  and  have  resulted 
in  perfecting  the  water-jacketed  cupola.  The  adaptation  of  the  principle  of 
water-cooling  to  copper  blast  furnaces.  Dr.  Peters  says,  may  be  hailed  as  the 
greatest  advance  in  the  treatment  of  that  metal  made  since  the  introduction 
of  the  English  method  of  refining  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace; 
The  burning  out  and  freezing  up  of  the  the  furnace  from  the  half -fused  masses 
of  molten  fire-brick  have  with  its  employment  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Where  no  accident  occurs  nothing  compels  stoppage  of  the  furnace  excepting 
the  need  of  general  repairs  to  the  machinery,  cleansing  the  interior  of  the 
jacket  from  sediment  and  the  possible  choking  up  of  the  furnace  shaft  with 

*  "  Since  blast  furnace  smelting  has  obtained  a  footing  in  the  United  States,''  Dr.  Pettf* 
says,  **it  has  become  so  changed  from  its  original  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable,  and  aibtf* 
used  by  the  more  advanced  metallurgists  can  challenge  competition  with  the  reyerbntUVT 
under  most  circumstances,  and  where  the  conditions  are  at  all  f avt)rable  can  show  reeolta  w 
surpassing  the  best  Swansea  work  in  yield,  economy  and  capacity.    That  this  may  m^ 
novel  or  even  doubtful  to  English  smelters  is  quite  natural,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
full  extent  of  these  remarkable  advances  is  known  to  comparativelv  few  metaUurgifts,  >w 
that  very  little  relating  to  the  same  has  been  published.    It  is  with  the  modem  Amerioan 
form  of  the  German  copper  process  that  all  comparisons  must  be  instituted ;  and  this  ooB- 
pribes  not  only  a  great  improvement  in  the  processes  of  calcination  and  the  construction  tsA 
management  of  Uast  furnaces  used,  but  in  many  cases  the  employment  of  reverberatoriei  i^ 
certain  portions  of  the  matte  concentration,  while  the  process  of  refining  ia  in  all  cai» 
carried  on  according  to   the    Swansea   method." — Modem  American  Methods  of  Coppff 
Smelting,  p.  171. 
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accretions  of  sulphides  of  zinc  or  lead,  which  occur  in  minute  proportions  in 
all  copper  ores.  The  material  of  the  jacket  may  consist  of  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron  or  mild  steel  ;  but  the  brand  known  as  fire-box  iron  is  less  liable  to  scale 
and  blister  by  heat,  and  is  capable  of  being  bent  without  weakening. 

Besides  its  excessive  weight  cast  iron  is  somewhat  liable  to  crack  when 
ex(>osed  to  extreme  fluctuations  of  temperature.  With  wrought  iron  the 
thickness  need  not  exceed  ordinary  boiler  plate,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
inner  plate  to  weaken  owing  to  difierence  of  expansion  has  been  overcome  by 
using  an  elongated  oval-shape  instead  of  the  rectangular — a  modification 
introduced  by  Herreshoff  of  New  York.  The  ordinary  blast  in  copper  smelt-  The  HerrMhoir 
ing  does  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  square  inch,  and  this  can- 
not penetrate  to  the  centre  of  a  charge  in  a  furnace  of  greater  diameter  than 
50  inches  where  half  the  charge  is  in  lump  form,  and  so  the  largest  Herreshoff 
furnace  is  only  48  inches  in  diameter.  The  width  of  the  water  space  has 
been  diminished  little  by  little  until  even  two  inches  has  become  a  not  uncom- 
mon standard,  and  the  constant  flow  of  water  into  and  out  of  it  keeps  the 
inner  plate  of  the  cupola  from  damHge  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  molten 
mass  within.  The  cold  feed  of  water  is  generally  introduced  near  the  middle 
or  lower  portion  of  the  jacket,  and  doubtless  settles  to  the  lower  part  at  once 
to  rise  gradually  as  it  becomes  heated  and  escape  through  a  pipe  of  somewhat 
greater  diameter  than  the  inlet  pipe  from   the  upper  portion  of  the  jacket. 

If  tapped  in  such  a  way  that  the  escape  pipe  is  on  a  level  with  the 
extreme  upper  surface  it  prevents  the  accumulation  of  any  steam  which 
might  form,  while  the  accumulation  of  sediment  introduced  in  the  water 
can  be  easily  removed  through  the  hand-holes  provided  for  that  purpose. 
The  furnace  jacket  is  also  supplied  with  a  drain-cock  to  empty  it  when  not  in 
blast,  in  cold  weather  or  when  repairs  are  required.  The  bottom  of  the 
furnace  is  a  foot  or  less  below  the  tuyeres,  from  which  the  entire  molten  mass 
escapes  through  a  narrow  groove  into  an  outside  crucible  or  well  in  which  the  ^he  weu  or 
matte  separates  from  the  slag  and  is  tapped  into  moulds  or  pots,  while  the  'o«'«*«rti»- 
slag  flows  from  a  spout  into  pots  arranged  on  wheels  for  convenient  dumping* 
It  is  this  transfer  of  the  crucible  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  furnace 
that  has  divested  cupola  work  of  most  of  its  terrors,  for  by  this  means  the 
troublesome  chilling  over  of  the  metal  in  the  crucible  and  the  frequent  freez- 
ing over  of  the  tap-hole  are  avoided,  which  otherwise  would  make  the 
emptying  of  the  furnace  impossible  without  great  difficulty."^  With  the  old 
form  of  crucible  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace  the  cutting  out  of  a  chilled 
mass,  which  sometimes  formed,  was  a  costly  and  tedious  operation,  comprising 
the  blowing  out  and  cooling  down  of  the  furnace,  whereas  if  the  exterior 
well  becomes  unworkable  from  any  cause  it  can  be  disengaged  from  the  furnace 
and  another  put  into  its  place  in  twenty  minutes — the  stoppage  of  the  blast 
for  so  short  a  time  causing  no  trouble  in  the  fumaca  It  is  by  such  improve- 
ments as  are  here  described  that  the  blast  furnace  has  come   into  general 

*  "  The  first  well  used  in  connection  with  a  copper  fomace  in  this  country  was  bnilt  by 
James  Douglas,  jr.,  at  his  Phcenixville  works,  in  1879."— Dr.  Peters'  Modern  American 
Methods,  p.  179. 
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favor  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ore  in  America,  and  one  may  doubt  if  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the  reverberatory  furnace  surpasses  it  in 
the  production  of  matte. 

THB    BBUOB    MINES    SMELTING    WOBKS. 

The  efforts  at  copper  smelting  at  Bruce  Mines  are  for  the  most  part  a 
tradition.  The  books  of  the  company  were  destroyed  in  a  labor  riot,  its 
Snoiiiii^  at  toe  annual  reports  are  not  accessible,  the  Geological  Survey  volumes  are  silent  on 
WeUington  the  enterprise ;  we  are  dependent  for  information  mainly  upon  personal  recol- 
lections, and  these  cannot  be  very  accurate  after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  especially  as  regards  details  and  statistics.  The  statements  in  the 
evidence  of  Messrs.  Borron,  Prout  and  Plummer  however  are  important  and 
valuable,  and  the  general  causes  of  the  failure  of  smelting  operations  at  the 
Bruce  and  Wellington  mines  are  no  doubt  correctly  stated.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction could  not  fail  to  be  heavy  under  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 
Fuel  was  dear  owing  to  the  cost  of  freight,  for  the  lake  Superior  trsCffic  had 
scarcely  begun  to  develop  even  when  the  works  closed  ;  the  rate  of  wages  for 
labor  ruled  high,  and  labor  itself  was  neither  very  efficient  nor  reliable  ;  and 
the  processes  adopted,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  works,  it  may  readily  be 
believed,  were  not  adapted  for  the  insuring  of  economic  production.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Borron  on  these  aspects  of  copper  smelting  at  Bruce  Mines 
may  furnish  a  useful  lesson  to  any  who  may  contemplate  the  establishing  of 
similar  works  there  or  at  any  other  point  in  the  northern  districts.  The 
Welsh  system  failed,  and  so  also  did  the  salt  process  tried  afterwards  at  the 
Wellington  mines ;  so  also,  it  is  almost  certain,  would  the  blast  furnace 
system  had  it  been  tried  with  the  old  fashioned  furnace  of  that  time. 

THE    SUDBURT    SMELTING    WOBKS. 

The  smelting  works  of  the  Canadian  Copper  company  at  Sudbury  have 
been  set  up  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Peters,  the  well  known  metallurgist 
and  author,  to  whom  frequent  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  blast 
furnace  system  has  been  adopted  at  those  works,  and  the  ore  is  prepared  for 
smelting  by  being  roasted  in  large  heaps  in  the  open  air.  The  Copper-cliff, 
the  Evans  and  the  Stobie  mines  furnish  the  supplies  of  ores,  and  although 
they  are  all  of  the  same  clcuss  their  composition  varies  considerably.  Nine 
assays  of  raw  ore  taken  without  selection  from  these  mines,  made  by  Mr. 
Sperry  for  copper  and  nickel  in  November,  1888,  to  show  how  the  ore  ran 
tn  the  mass,  gave  the  following  results  : 
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4.62 
1.16 

5.52 
1.13 

4.95 
3.26 

9.98 
1.12 

4.03 
4.21 

5.00 
3.30 

7.91 
1.50 

9.94 
2.75 

6.97 
3.00 

T^hia  gives  an  average  of  6.44  per  cent,  of  copper  and  2.38  per  cent,  of  nickel 
The  other  contents  of  the  ore  are  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  iron  aud 
sulphur,  and  as  mixed  for  the  furnace  they  are  found  to  be  in  suitable 
proportions  for  flux.  The  ore  is  run  through  crushers  at  the  Copper-cliff  mine 
and  is  graded  according  to  size,  after  which  it  is  loaded  on  cars  and  taken  over  an 
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ilevated  track  to  the  roasting  yard,  located  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
Jie  smelting  furnace.  The  beds  of  the  yard  have  been  made  with  layers  The  roMting 
)f  clay  and  gravel,  for  the  want  of  better  material,  and  shallow  drains  have 
)eeii  cut  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  water  in  the  event  of  a  heavy  rain- 
ill  during  the  roasting  operation.  About  thirty  beds  have  been  prepared 
D  this  way,  and  each  heap  when  finished  contains  from  400  to  600  tons  of 
>re.  In  building  a  heap  a  layer  of  fine  ore  is  spread  upon  the  bed  to  the 
lepth  of  six  inches,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  wood  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  P  u^*****^ 
Dches.  The  fuel  used  is  dry  pine — the  remains  of  an  extensive  forest  fire 
^hich  swept  over  this  country  some  fiften  years  ago.  It  is  laid  with  frequent 
penings  for  draughts  along  the  sides  and  ends,  while  sticks  are  set  on  end  at 
itervals  throughout  the  heap  to  serve  as  chimneys.  The  wood  is  covered 
ith  coarse  ore  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  this  in  turn  by  fines 
)  prevent  a  too  rapid  combustion,  the  whole  when  completed  making  a 
lie  about  six  feet  high.  The  fire  is  set  to  kindling  material  in  the 
raught  openings,  and  as  it  spreads  and  the  heat  increases  the  sulphur  of  the 
re  adds  to  the  fuel,  sending  up  a  heavy,  yellowish  cloud  of  acrid  smoke. 
he  heap  burns  from  thirty  days  to  seven  weeks,  according  to  its  size  and 
le  quality  of  the  ore, — that  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  sulphur 
ad  iron  requiring  the  longest  time.  For  rapid  and  effective  roasting  the 
eaps  should  be  covered  to  keep  off  rain  or  snow  ;  but  as  covering  of  any 
ind  would  interfere  with  the  free  escape  of  the  smoke  this  is  not  desirable 
)r  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  attendants,  as  at  the  best  a  roasting  yard 
I  as  unsavory  as  a  gehenna.  It  is  found  at  Sudbury  that  roasting  in  this 
ay  is  done  satisfactorily  and  cheaply,  largely  reducing  the  percentage  of 
ulphur  and  uniting  oxygen  with  the  iron,  so  that  the  ore  as  taken  from  the 
is  self-fluxing.     An  analysis  of  roasted  ore  made  in  December,  1888,  to 


oable  the  furnace  manager  to  make  up  a  charge  for  smelting,  gave  5.40  per  Composition 
ent.  of  copper,  2.43  per  cent,  of  nickel,  7.92  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  25  per  ore. 
^Qt.  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  and  the  residue  chiefly  of  hornblende.  An 
iperienced  workman  knows  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  roasted  ores  at 
^ht,  and  is  able  to  mix  them  roughly  as  they  are  loaded  into  the  cars  at 
ie  heaps  to  be  taken  to  the  smelter  and  dumped  into  separate  bins.  Here 
ley  are  again  mixed  by  the  furnace  men  in  making  up  the  charge  so  as  to 
t^uce  the  quality  of  matte  required. 

The  furnace  set  up  at  the  works  was  manufactured  by  the  Jenckes  Machine 
mpany  of  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  after  the  Herreshoff  patent.     It  is  nearly 

,.  .  Description  of 

liptica^  in  form,  having  a  longer  diameter  of  6  feet  6  inches  and  a  shorter  the  funiMe. 
3  feet  3  inches  at  the  tuyeres,  increasing  in  size  upwards,  and  is  9  feet  in 
ight  to  the  charging  door.  It  is  made  of  rolled  steel,  with  a  water  space  of 
'0  inches  between  the  outer  and  inner  plates,  and  has  for  bottom  a  cast-iron 
^te  protected  with  fire-brick — the  whole  resting  on  four  strong  iron  supports, 
light  dome  of  plate  steel,  brick-lined  in  the  crown  and  sides,  covers  the 
roace ;  and  in  one  side  of  this  dome,  on  a  level  with  the  ore  bins,  is  the 
d  door.  A  cross-flue  or  dust  chamber  connects  the  dome  with  the  chimney. 
e  well,  fore-b earth  or  settling  pot  is  made  of  double  plates  of  cast  irons 
ring  a  water  space  of  six  inches,  and  rests  upon  four  wheels  for  conveni- 
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ence  of  moving  it  whenever  repairs  are  necessary,  a  second  well  standing  readj 
to  be  pat  in  its  place.  A  square  opening  on  one  side  is  fitted  by  fire-clay  to  a 
corresponding  o[)ening  in  the  furnace,  through  which  the  molten  mass  flowi 
when  the  furnace  is  in  blast.  Ihe  blast  is  furnished  by  one  of  Baker's  rotary 
blowers,  and  enters  the  furnace  through  eleven  tuyeres  under  a  pressure  of  8 
to  10  ounces  per  square  inch.  A  charge  consists  of  1,800  to  2,000  lb.  of  ore 
and  coke,  mixed  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of  eight  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  and  at  the  usual  speed  of  driving  the  furnace  it  smelts  120  tons  off 
ore  per  day,  sometimes  reaching  150  tons.  As  the  molten  mass  gathers  ai 
the  base  of  the  furnace  it  flows  through  the  discharge  hole  into  the  well,  where 
the  heavier  or  metallic  portion  sinks  and  the  lighter  slag  rises  to  the  surfiioe, 
to  flow  out  in  a  constant  stream  of  liquid  fire  at  the  slag-spout  and  be  rolled 
in  the  pots  in  which  it  is  caught  to  the  waste  heap.  The  matte  is  drawn  tt 
frequent  intervals  through  a  tap-hole  at  a  lower  level,  which  is  opened  with  i 
pointed  rod  of  iron  and  afterwards  closed  with  a  ball  of  fire-clay.* 
It  is  bright  and  sparkling  in  appearance  and  flows  very  freely,  but 
occasionally  shoots  out  like  the  discharge  of  a  Gatling  gun,  to  the  terror  of 
the  fresh  onlooker,  and  mayhap  to  the  serious  hurt  of  one  or  more  of  the  fa^ 
nace  men.  The  matte  is  allowed  to  cool  in  pots,  after  which  it  is  ready  fbr 
shipment  to  the  refining  works.  Its  composition  is  shown  by  the  following 
analyses,  the  first  of  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Sperry  on  the  22nd  of  Februsry 
and  the  second  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1889  : 


Material. 


1. 


2. 


Average. 


Copper  . . . 
Nickel  . . . 

Iron  

Sulphur  . . 
Cobalt.... 
Slag 

Totals 


percent. 
27.06 
14.44 
31.00 
26.90 
.27 
.92 

100.59 


percent. 
26.76 
18.84 
31.47 
27.00 
.20 
.95 


100.22 


percent 
26.910 
14.140 
31.235 
26.950 
.235 
.935 


100.406 


furnace. 


Some  shipments  show  a  higher  analysis  and  some  a  lower,  but  Mr.  Sperry 
Capacity  of  the  states  that  the  two  given  above  are  fairly  representative  of  the  average  ran. 
The  furnace  was  blown  in  on  the  24th  of  December,  1888,  but  owing  to  • 
fault  in  the  construction  regular  work  was  not  commenced  until  February, 
Composition  of  1889,  and  in  the  four  months  ending  with  May  the  total  product  of  matte 
was  about  1,200  tons.  This  would  give  at  the  refinery,  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  analysis,  320  tons  of  copper  and  170  tons  of  nickel.     A  second  fnmioe 


thenuitter. 


*The  matte  and  slag  tape,  it  should  be  stated,  are  water- jacketed  also,  eadi  bein|[  M 
by  its  own  pipe,  and  as  the  water  flowing  through  the  jackets  never  rises  to  the  boifiaf 
point  little  injury  is  done  by  the  intense  neat  to  the  material  of  the  furnace,  well  or  tapi> 
Without  this  protection  a  steel  or  iron  furnace  would  no  doubt  require  repairs  as  frequfliwl 
as  the  old  fashioned  German  furnace  itself. 
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the  same  capacity  as  the  first  was  set  up  daring  the  summer  of  1889,  and 
as  blown  in  on  the  4th  of  September. ''^ 

No  works  for  the  refining  of  matte  have  yet  been  erected  in  Ontario,  but, 
ith  the  promise  of  an  abundance  of  material  to  treat,  it  is  not  improbable  Boflning  woria. 
ttt  this  need  of  a  completed  industry  will  be  supplied.     The  process  is  difiL 
alt)  tedious  and  costly,  and  this  is  an  additional  reason  for  its  being  carried 
B  at  home  instead  of  shipping  the  matte  to  New  Jersey,  Maryland  or  Wales 

ALLOTS     OF    NICKEL    AND     STEEL. 

The  production  of  copper  and   nickel  in  Ontario  would  seem  to  be  lim- 
ed only  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  those  who  may  engage  in  the  industry, 
ke  number  and  extent  of  ranges  already  located  give  promise  of  a  s'lpply  SdJiSd  enter?' 
[oal  to  any  demand  which  may  arise  for  many  years  to  come,  and  as  yet  only  P'^*^* 
.  insignificant  area  of  the  formation  bearing  the  copper  and  nickel  ores  has 
en  explored.     Any  new  purpose  therefore  to  which  one  or  other  of  these 
)tal8  may  be  applied  possesses  great  interest  not  only  to  the  companies  en- 
§[ed  in  opening  and  working  the  mines  but  to  the  whole  province  also.     As 
gards  copper,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  arts  for  so  many  centuries  that 
)  should  be  surprised  were  even  modern  scientific  metallurgy  to  find  out  a 
iw  application  of  it.     When  we  read  that  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago 
6  treatment  of  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  had  reached  such  a  stage  of  perf ec- 
m  that  founders  cunning  to   work  all  works  in  brass  were  able  to  cast 
Uars  31}  feet  in  length  and  21}  feet  in  circumference,  adorned  with  lily 
ork,  and  a  bath  of  20,000  gallons  capacity  8|  feet  in  height  and  52}  feet  in  copper  and 
rcamference  set  upon  twelve  figures  of  oxen  cast  when  it  was  cast,t  we  may    °    ^^ 
most  despair  of  new  and  valuable  use  being  found  for  copper. 

But  nickel  is  a  modem  metal,  having  only  been  discovered  in  1751,  and 
Dtil  recently  it  was  hardly  known  in  the  pure  state.     Some  specimens  of 
Tought  and  forged  nickel  were  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  Philadelphia  -;  .t^^i  a  modent 
diibition  of  1876  by  Mr.  Wharton  of  the  Camden  works,  but  they  attracted  ™**^' 
0  attention.     In  1878  those  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibition,  and 
lere  as  in   Philadelphia  they  did  not  at  first  excite  any  surprise  or  receive 

*  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  Mr.  H.  P.  Mcintosh  of  Cleveland,  the  secretary  of  the 
•mpany,  has  furnished  the  following  particulars  of  smelting  operations  at  Sudbury  to  Slst 
dcember,  1889  :  **  Our  No.  1  furnace  waa  blown  in  for  the  first  time  on  December  24th,  1888, 
id  ran  from  that  time  to  December  Slst,  1889,  259  days  of  24  hours,  using  31,268  tons  of  ore 
id  producinpr  therefrom  3,849  tons  of  matte  averaging  probably  about  18  per  cent,  copper  and 
per  cent,  nickel.  In  this  operation  there  were  consumed  3,950  tons  of  Connellsviile  coke, 
itiDg  abont  $6.60  per  ton  at  Sudbury.  Smelter  No.  2  started  September  4th,  1889,  and  ran 
days  from  that  period  to  December  3l8t,  using  9,740  tons  of  ore  and  producing  1,210  tons 
matte  averaging  probably  about  the  same  per  cent,  copper  and  nickel  as  No.  1.  This 
mace  consumed  1,169  tons  of  coke.  Shipments  have  been  made  to  Philadelphia,  New 
n-k,  Swansea,  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  Our  coke  is  shipped  by  boat  from  Cleveland  to 
iRoma  Mills  and  thence  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Sudbury."      The  shaft  at 

Sper-cliff  mine  is  sunk  at  an  angle  of  46^.     On  the  31st  of  December,  1889,  it  had  reached 
spth  of  502  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  ore  deposit  at  that  depth  was  65  feet. 

fSee  I  Kings  chap,  vi,  and  ii  Chronicles  chap,  iii  and  iv.  Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
d  zinc  while  bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  and  as  zinc  does  not  appear  to 
re  been  known  at  the  time  of  Solomon  it  is  assumed  that  when  brass  is  spoken  of  in  the 
ble  an  alloy  uf  copper  and  tin  ib  meant.  Referring  to  the  sea  or  washing  basin  cast  by 
run  for  the  temple,  Vivian  says :  '*  To  make  such  a  casting  a  large  quantity  of  metal 
old  have  to  be  mdted  at  once,  not  probably  in  crucibles  but  in  a  cupola  or  reverberatory 
naoe,  and  great  skill  would  be  reqmred  in  manipulating  so  heavy  a  casting.  It  is  also 
tr  that  the  art  of  moulding  was  well  understood.^'  Tubal-Cain,  who  was  seventh  in  descent 
n  Adam,  was  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  and  the  forger  of  every  catting  instrument 
tnm  or  copper  and  iron. —Genesis  iv— 22,  R.  V. 
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any  special  attention.     "  Very  few  persons  realised  what  the  objects  really 

were/'  W.  P.  Blake  wrote  in  the  yolume  of  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 

States  for  1883,  '*  and  that  they  were  very  different  from  alhy$  of  nickel 

Exhibits  of        In  fact  very  few  chemists  had  ever  seen  nickel.     Pure  nickel  was  a  rarity,  a. 

•pacimensof  .      . 

TON  nickel  ai     curiosity,  just  as  samples  of  indium  and  thallium  are  to-day.     It  was  not 
and  Parii.  strange  therefore  that  the  expert  chemists  and  metallurgists  of  Europe  on  th» 

international  jury  showed  some  incredulity  and  surprise  when  whole  ingota 
and  forged  bars  of  metal  and  numerous  finished  articles  of  pure  wrought 
nickel  without  alloy  were  offered  for  their  inspection."  This  notable  ad- 
vance, Mr.  Blake  says,  prepared  the  way  for  greater  advances,  one  which  he 
mentions  being  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  to  the  charge 
of  molten  metal  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured.  With  the  addition  of  an 
ounce  of  magnesium  to  60  fi).  of  nickel,  the  metal  becomes  remarkably  ton^h 
and  malleable  and  may  be  drawn  into  wire  or  rolled  into  sheets  as  thin  aa 
tetit^nt  of  the  pape>^'  ^^'  Fleitman  of  Iserlohn,  Prussiss  has  also  succeeded  in  welding 
mrtjj,  and  new  gjjeet  nickel  upon  iron  and  steel  plates  so  as  to  coat  them  equally  on  each 
face,  the  two  metals  being  so  nearly  the  same  in  their  physical  properties  that 
they  work  well  together  and  adhere  tenaciously.* 

But  doubtless  the  most  important  discovery  of  the  use  of  nickel  is  its. 
Diecoveries  of  alloy  with  Steel,  made  almost  simultaneously  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hall  of  Sheffield,. 
Mftrbeau.  England,  and  Mons.  Marbeau  of  France,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 

the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  No.  1,  1889. 

A  number  of  experiments  of  alloys  of  nickel  and  iron  are  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Percy,!  none  of  which  appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Horse-shoe 
nails  melted  by  Faraday  and  Stodart  with  3  per  cent,  of  nickel  gave  an  alloy 
that  was  quite  as  malleable  and  pleasant  to  work  under  the  hammer  as  pare 
Earij  expert-  iron.  When  melted  with  10  per  cent,  of  nickel  the  alloy  was  less  malleable 
fiioy  of  nickel,  and  more  disposed  to  crack  under  the  hammer  :  it  rusted  less  quickly  than 
pure  iron,  whereas  the  same  quantity  alloyed  with  steel  accelerated  rosting 
very  materially.  An  alloy  of  8.3  per  cent,  of  nickel  with  iron,  prepared  by 
Berthier  by  the  reduction  of  the  mixed  oxides  of  both  metals  in  a  brasqoed 
crucible,  was  semi-ductile,  very  tenacious  and  fine-grained,  but  somewhat 
scaly  in  fracture.     A  series  of  four  experiments  conducted  in  Dr.  Percy's  own 


iron  and  steel. 


*'*  The  applications  in  the  arts  of  such  nickeled  iron  sheets  will  readily  suggest  themselTN. 
Up  to  this  time  the  most  direct  uses  seem  to  be  in  making  hollow  ware,  particularlj  caliouT* 
vessels.  The  manufacture  of  such  ware  has  already  begun  at  Schwarte  by  Dr.  Fleitman,  tfa 
a  great  variety  of  vessels,  such  as  saucepans  and  kettles,  have  been  turned  out,  some  of  them 
of  pure  sheet  nickel.  They  are  all  very  beautiful  in  appearance,  resembling  highly  finiibfd 
platinum  vessels  more  than  ordinary  ware.  When  planished  and  buffed  up  the  surface  be- 
comes like  a  mirror,  and  will  answer  the  purpose  of  one.  The  vessels  alr^y  sent  to  thii 
country  as  samples  are  made  of  nickeled  iron,  and  show  the  facility  with  which  the  compoiiiul 
sheet  metal  may  be  stamped,  spun  up  and  polished.  This  ware  is  far  superior  to  tinnea  iion 
or  tinned  copper  for  cooking  in.     Experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  not  poiflonons.   The 

nickel  is  not  only  less  liable  to  corrosion,  but  is  harder  —*"  *^-*- ' — ^  *- ^**^ 

off  by  overheating.     The  ware  is  lighter  and  stron"     " 
a  high  polish  and  is  not  easily  tarnished.     It  is  wc  , 

vers  and  covers  for  the  table.  The  coating  of  nickel  applied  by  welding  is  stronger  uA 
tougher  tlian  that  deposited  by  electrolysis,  and  appears  to  be  less  liable  to  scale  off.  The 
electrically  deposited  metal  is  in  some  cases  very  brittle,  and  no  doubt  contains  toffiaesi 
hydrogen  to  essentially  modify  the  physical  characters  of  the  coating.  This  new  applicatioD 
of  nickel  constitutes  practically  a  new  industry  of  great  importance.  It  increases  the  eon- 
sumption  of  nickel  and  will  stunulate  its  production,  and  by  giving  a  steady  demand  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  a  more  uniform  and  constant  supply.'*— £.  P.  Blake  in  the  Mineral  Resource* 
of  the  United  States,  1883,  p.  420. 

t  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  171. 
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honXoTj  with  1,  5,  20  and  50  per  cent,  of  nickel,  gave  varying  results, 
he  nickel  was  practically  pore,  the  iron  was  in  a  state  of  fine  wire,  fusion 
as  effected  under  plate  glass  in  clay  crucibles  and  the  metals  appeared  to 
Hoy  perfectly  together.  (1)  With  495  grains  iron  and  5  grains  nickel,  the  loss 
I  alloying  was  10  grains ;  and  when  cut  half  through  with  a  cold  chisel 
le  remainder  broke,  the  fracture  being  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of 
are  iron.  (2)  With  285  grainh  of  iron  and  15  grains  of  nickel  the  loss  was 
0  grains  ;  the  alloy  seemed  to  be  perfectly  made,  but  it  was  more  brittle 
mn  No.  1  and  the  fracture  was  bright  and  finely  granular.  (3)  With  240 
rains  of  iron  and  60  of  nickel  the  loss  was  20  grains  ;  the  surface  was  smooth 
ad  free  from  scale,  differing  in  that  respect  from  1  and  2,  but  the  alloy  was 
rittle  and  on  cutting  across  with  a  chisel  it  broke  with  an  extremely  irre- 
;alar  fracture.  (4)  With  200  grains  each  of  iron  and  nickel  the  loss  was 
SO  grains ;  the  alloy  was  smooth  and  free  from  scale,  but  tarnished,  and 
while  it  flattened  sensibly  under  the  hammer  it  was  brittle  ;  the  fracture 
iras  even,  uniform  and  finely  granular.  Alloys  of  iron  and  steel  with  nickel 
made  by  Wolf  of  Schweinfurth  and  examined  by  Liebig,  Percy  says,  had  tho 
aspect  and  properties  of  genuine  Damascus  steel,  and  the  nickel  iron  acquired 
likewise  by  the  usnal  process  a  magnificent  damask.**^ 

Those  experiments  were  conducted  by  chemists  and  metallurgists  of  high 
reputation,!  and  when  the  results  are  compared  with  others  obtained  within 
the  last  two  years  by  practical  men  of  unquestioned  skiU  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  account  for  the  causes  of  failure  on  one  side  and  of  success  on  the  other 
without  further  details  of  the  processes  than  the  records  afford. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  in  May, 
1889,  a  paper  was  read  on  alloys  of  nickel  and  steel  by  Mr.  James  Riley, 
manager  of  the  Glasgow  steel  works,  which  has  awakened  great  interest  mentiafXe 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  Some  months  before  Mr.  Riley  had  been  woSS^ 
Mked  to  examine  specimens  of  manufactures  of  various  alloys  of  nickel  and 
iron  made  according  to  a  process  patented  by  Mons.  Marbeau  of  France. 
The  British  patents  obtained  for  these  manufactures,  Mr.  Riley  states,  had 
previously  been  submitted  to  him,  but  their  consideration  had  not  caused  him 
H)  feel  much  interest  in  them.  But  when  he  examined  the  products  them- 
lelyes  his  interest  was  much  excited  and  he  entered  on  a  course  of  investi- 
lations  regarding  the  alloys  which  was  still  in  progress  when  his  paper  waa 
iven  to  the  Institute.  Some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  preliminary  testa 
lade  upon  ingots  sent  for  treatment  and  examination  a  visit  to  the  works  in 
'ranoe  was  arranged,  with  the  object  of  seeing  the  process  of  manufacture 
ad  the  certainty  with  which  products  could  be  obtained  from  the  crucible, 
his  was  demonstrated,  Mr.  Riley  states,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  the  compo- 
tion  of  the  casts  being  varied  at  will  and  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the 
tetal  indicated  beforehand.     Afterwards  M.  Marbeau  visited  the  Glasgow 

*■  W.  p.  Blake  in  U.  S.  Mineral  Resources,  1883,  p.  416,  mentions  tliat  experiments  bv 
oniningaolt  with  5,  10  and  15  per  cent,  of  nickel  added  to  iron  showed  that  the  alloy 
ided  as  freely  under  water  as  steel  without  nickel. 

t  They  are  recorded  in  scientific  journals  and  metallurgical  works  dating  fix>m  1820  to* 
64,  but  great  advance  has  been  made  in  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  metali  in  the  past. 
lATler  of  a  century. 


steel  works  and  charges  were  made  which  showed  that  the  composition  of  the 
metal  can  be  as  effectually  controlled  in  the  open  hearth  furnace  as  in  the 
crucible.* 

In  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  utility  of  the  alloys  of 
nickel,  iron  and  steel,  Mr.  Riley  made  a  careful  examination  of  their  beha- 

HeohMiitaU  test!  vior  under  tensile  and  other  mechanical  tests.     But  as  chemically  pure  iron  ia 
practically  unknown,  and  as  the  presence  of  very  minute  quantities  of  carbon  ^ 
silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus  etc.,    in  varying  proportions  produce    marked, 
changes  in  the  qualities  of  iron,t  it  is  necessary  that  the  percentages  of  eadm. 
should  remain  constant  in  order   to  estimate  correctly  the  influence  of  th^ 
addition  of  nickel.     Twelve  tests  with  varying  contents  of  nickel,  the  resul 
of  which  are  reported  by  Mr.  Riley,  prove  how 'necessary  it  is  to  know 
the  conditions  before  any  certain  conclusion  is  reached,  and  possibly  it  was  i 
this  particular  that  the  earlier  experiments  failed.     The  contents  of  nickel  L 
the  iron,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  Mr.  Riley's  tests,  varied  from   1 
49.4  per  cent.,  the  carbon  from   .22  to   .90  per  cent.,  and  the  mangane 
from   .23  to   .85  percent.     With  2  per  cent,  nickel,  .90  per  cent,  car 
and  .50    per    cent,  manganese,  and  also  with  4  per  cent,  nickel,   .85 
cent,  carbon  and  .50  per  cent,   manganese,  the   alloys  were  too  hard     ^ 
machine  with  musket  steel,  but  they  made  a  fine  tool  ,when  tempered      mt 
dull  red  in  boiling  water;  while  with  10  per  cent,  nickel  and  .50  per  cedent 
each  of  carbon  and  manganese  it  was  too  hard  to  machine,  but  made  a  gc^^ 

^^Sokei^D^    cutting  tool  when  tempered  in  a  cold  air  blast.     This  extreme  hardnesa.      is 

stated  to  be  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  carbon  present,  but  also  to  '^Jie 

presence  of  nickel   in  addition.     "  This  quality  of  hardness  obtains  as  '^Le 

nickel  is  increased,"  Mr.  Riley  observes,  * 'until  about  20  per  cent,  is  reaclB.^K^ 

when  a  change  takes  place  and  successive  additions  of  nickel  tend  to  mskke 

the  steel  softer  and  more  ductile,  and  even  to  neutralise  the  influence  of 


*  *'  The  alloy  can  be  made  in  any  good  open  hearth  furnace  working  at  a  fairly  good  lieat 
The  charge  can  be  made  in  as  short  a  time  as  an  ordinary  *  scrap '  charge  of  steel— Bay  aboat 
seven  hours.    Its  working   demands  no  extraordinary  care,  in  fact  not  so  much  as  is  ra- 
qaired  in  working  many  other  kinds  of  charges,  the  composition  of  the  resulting  steel  befi^ 
easily  and  definitely  controlled.    No  special  arrangements  are  required  for  casting,  the  ofdi- 
nary  ladles  and  moulds  being  sufficient.    If  the  charge  is  properly  worked  nearly  all  tht 
nickel  will  be  found  in  the  steel— almost  none  is  lost  in  the  slag,  being  in  thii  respect  widely 
different  from  charge  of  chrome  steel. 

**The  steel  is  steady  in  the  mould,  it  is  more  fluid  and  thinner  than  ordinary  steel,  it 


that  liability  to  serious  troubles  from  this  cause  is  much  reduced.  Any  scrap  pioduoedia 
the  subsequent  oi)erations  of  hammering,  rolling,  shearing,  etc.,  can  be  remeltea  in  mskitf 
another  charge  without  loss  of  nickel.  The  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  at  once  apprecifttad, 
especially  by  users  of  articles  made  of  this  metal,  seeing  that  scraps  and  old  articles  willbsve 
a  value  for  remelting  in  proportion  to  their  contents  of  nickel. 

**  No  extraordinary  care  is  required  when  reheating  the  ignots  for  hammering  or  roUioff' 
They  will  stand  (^uite  as  much  heat  as  ingots  having  equal  contents  of  carbon  bat  no  niokel, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  steel  containing  over  26  per  cent,  of  nidcel,  when  the  iMi^ 
should  be  kept  a  little  lower  and  more  care  taken  in  forging. 

"  If  the  steel  has  been  properly  made  and  is  of  correct  composition  it  will  tiMwrnor  ud 
roll  well,  whether  it  contains  little  or  much  nickel ;  but  it  is  possible  to  mi^e  it  of  such  poor 
qualitv  in  other  respects  that  it  will  crack  badly  in  working,  as  is  the  case  with  oidiovy 
stesL'^— James  Riley  in  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  No.  1, 1889.  p.  4ft. 

tSir  James  Kitson  states  that  ingot  iron  alloyed  with  so  small  a  proportion  of  ahuninim 
as  0.1  per  cent,  melts  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  is  very  liquid  in  the  molten  stile, 
and  can  be  cast  into  solid  and  homog^eneous  objects  possessing  the  strength  of  wrought  &«■• 
— Journal  of  tiie  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  No.  1, 1889,  p.  26. 
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.     .     but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  before  the  r^on  of  extreme 
itj  of  machiniDg  is  reached  we  have  qualities  of  nickel  steel  available 

will  be  of  the  utmost  value  for  a  very  large  number  of  purposes." 
25  per  cent,  nickel,  .27  per  cent,  carbon,  and  .85  per  cent,  manganese 
utility  as  shown  by  the  extension  before  fracture  was  marvellous,  show- 
per  cent,  in  eight  inches.  In  No.  6  test,  with  4.7  per  cent«  nickel* 
r  cent,  carbon  and  .23  per  cent,  manganese,  the  addition  of  the  nickel 
the  elastic  limit  from  16  up  to  28  tons,  and  the  breaking  strain  from 
»  to  40.6  tons  when  annealed,  without  impairing  the  elongation  or 
ction  of  area  to  any  noticeable  extent.  Of  a  series  of  hardening  and 
ring  tests  Mr.  Riley  says  :  "  We  have  tested  pieces  up  to  87  tons  breaking 
with  52  tons  elastic  limit  ;  but  there  is  a  piece  before  you,  furnished 

patentee,  which  was  tested  by  us  and  gave  b.s.  95.6  tons,  e.1.  54  tons, 
ion  in  four  inches  9.37  per  cent.,  contraction  of  area  49.2  per  cent, 
imilar  pieces  tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  gave  b.s.  94.18  and  93.86  tons,  Toniontaata. 
.01  and  53.92  tons,  extension  7.8  and  8.2  per  cent.,  and  contraction  of 
)2.4  and  50  per  cent,  respectively."*  In  torsion  or  twisting  tests  the 
I  were  equally  satisfactory,  the  one  set  confirming  the  other  as  regards 
ng  strain  and  elastic  limit,  while  the  number  of  twists  were  found  to 
pond  closely  to  the  ductility  as  measured  by  extension  in  the  tensile 

• 

"he  whole  series  of  nickel  steels  up  to  50  per  cent,  were  found  by  Mr. 
to  take  a  good  polish  and  finish,  the  richer  ones  having  a  lustrous 
ranee.  Up  to  5  per  cent,  nickel  it  was  found  that  the  alloys  could  be  S*nickeirteJ!' 
ned  with  moderate  care,  while  the  poorer  ones  stood  punching  exceed- 
well  both  as  rolled  and  after  annealing ;  the  punch-holes  can  be  put 
se  together  as  ^inch  without  the  metals  showing  any  signs  of  cracking. 

the  welding  quality  however  this  was  found  to  deteriorate  with  each 
ion  of  nickel  above  one  per  cent.  **  In  the  very  important  matter  of 
libility,"  Mr.  Riley  stated,  **it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  can 
that  the  steels  rich  in  nickel  are  practically  non-corrodible,  and  that  Non-corrodiWe. 

poor  in  nickel  are  much  better  than  other  steels  in  this  respect." 
riments  made  with  5  per  cent,  nickel  steel  as  compared  with  mild  steel 
\  per  cent,  carbon  showed  corrosion  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  12,  and  as  com- 


rhe  breakiofc  weight  of  a  bar  of  iron  having  a  sectional  area  of  one  inch  when  hung  at 
d  IB  given  by  Sir  JLowthian  Bell  at  6  to  14  tons  for  cast  iron,  20  to  30  tons  for  wrought 
id  28  to  60  tons  for  steel.  Trials  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  recorded  by  Jeans, 
le  tensile  strencrth  of  Bessemer  iron  and  steel  to  the  square  inch  as  follows :  Iron  as 
id  unhammered  (mean  of  5  trials)  18.41  tons  ;  hammered  or  rolled  (mean  of  5)  32.43 
Steel  in  cast  and  unhammered  state  (mean  of  6)  28.13  tons ;  hammered  or  rolled  (mean 
8.26  tons.  The  power  and  delicacy  of  testing  machines  is  shown  by  a  trial  of  the 
r  machine  at  the  Watertewn  arsenal .  It  is  capable  of  exerting  a  stress  of  800,000  lb. 
testing  specimens  up  to  30  feet  in  length.  Before  stcceptance,  a  link  of  hard  iron 
ches  in  diameter  was  placed  in  the  machine  and  slowly  strained  in  tension  till  it  broke 
,000  lb.  Without  any  adjustment  a  horse  hair  was  then  fixed  in  the  machine  and 
1  at  an  indicated  stress  of  one  pound. — See  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  No.  1, 
E>.  379. 

"This  alloy,"  Sir  James  Kitson  stated  in  his  address  as  president  of  the  Institute, 
aises  to  be  of  great  commercial  value.  I  have  here  test  pieces  of  two  bars  which  were 
t  of  a  10-ton  armor  plate  made  in  France.  The  pieces  were  forged  down  into  shape, 
contain  5  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  give  a  tensile  strain  of  90  tons  with  an  elongation 
er  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  with  5  per  cent,  of  nickel  there  is  almost  entire  freedom' 
wrrosion.  Nickel  steel  has  extreme  fluidity  and  is  very  sound."— Journal,  No.  1, 
p.  26. 
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pared  with  steel  of  .40  carbon  and  1.6  chromium  a  ratio  of  10  to  15. 
the  case  of  25  per  cent,  nickel  these  ratios  were  as  10  to  870  and  10  to  1, 
respectively.     These  results  were  obtained  by  immersion  of  the  sample 
Abel's  corrosive  liquid,  and  afterwards   confirmed   by  immersion  in  w 
acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid."^ 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Riley's  papei 

was  stated  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hall  of  Sheffield,  also  a  manager  of  steel  woi 

SSuT*^'^'      that  he  had  been  carrying  on  experiments  with  alloys  of  nickel  and  steel 

about  two  years  and  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  invention.t      This  is 

*  In  concluding  his  paper  Mr.  Riley  indicated  some  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  t 
alloys  may  be  applied  as  follows : 

**  It  requires  ho  powerful  imagination  to  conjure  up  a  most  bewilderinj^  number  of »] 
cations  for  which  they  are  available.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  not  becoming  enthusiasti 
the  point,  for  in  the  wide  range  of  properties  or  quahties  possessed  by  these  alloys  it  n 
seems  as  if  any  conceivable  demand  could  be  met  and  satisfied. 

*'  Of  the  richer  allovs  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  any  length,  but  would  just  reii 
I  tnat  in  the  immense  field  covered  by  what  are  termed  the   '  Metal  Trades'  innumerable  s; 

cations  will  be  found  for  which  they  are  suitable.  Some  specimens  of  these  application! 
before  you. 

*'  Of  the  25  per  cent,  nickel  steel  I  would  remark  that  with  its  peculiar  properti 
high  b.s.,  (ipreat  ductility  and  comx>aratively  low  e.  1.  it  is  extremely  well  adaptra  fo 
operations  involving  considerable  deformation — for  instance,  for  deep  stamping  and  flsD 
— whilst  its  non-corrodibility  will  render  it  invaluable  for  a  great  number  of  purposes. 

'*This  quality  of  non-corrodibility,  considered  together  with  its  strength,  both  dastic 
ultimate  when  unannealed,  will  render  it  specially  useful  in  all  cases  where  the  cost  of  n 
is  of  minor  importance  when  contrasted  with  the  cost  of  labor  to  be  expended  upon  it,  o 
use  for  special  purposes :  illustrations  of  these  may  be  found  in  all  small  and  specud 
boilers,  m  locomotive  and  other  fire-boxes,  and  in  the  hulls  of  torpedo  and  other  wa 
vessels  where  lightness  and  strength  with  non-corrodibility  are  of  vital  importance. 

**  In  the  region  between  25  per  cent,  and  say  5  per  cent,  nickel  we  have  an  abundsni 
possibilities  as  yet  comparatively  unknown,  in  which  I  expect  will  be  found  materisl 
tool-steel  ec^ual  if  not  superior  to  anything  at  present  known. 

**  But  it  is  when  we  get  to  the  alloys  of  5  per  cent,  and  under  that  I  feel  most  interei 
and  I  think  most  of  you  will  sympathise  with  that  feeling. 

**  1  have  already  incidentally  referred  to  the  advantages  the  marine  engineer  wQl  ob 
by  the  use  of  these  qualities  for  the  shafts  and  other  forgings  used  in  his  structures.  Iw 
now  point  to  the  suitability  of  these  lower  alloys  to  the  other  portions  of  his  work.  It  is 
known— it  has  been  frequently  stated  by  my  friend  Mr.  Parker  and  others — that  there 
advances  in  marine  en^neering,  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  high-pressed  steam,  o 
not  have  been  effected  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  metal  superior  to  wrought  iron  was  put  tA 
engineer's  disposal.  Conceive  then  of  the  possibilities  now  presented  when  a  metsl 
No.  6  in  the  table  No.  1  is  at  his  disposal,  having  when  annealed  an  ultimate  strength  o 
per  cent,  and  elastic  limit  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  mild  steel,  with  a  ne 
equal  ductility,  and  the  valuable  quality  added  of  less  liability  to  corrosion.  He  may  at  • 
greatly  reduce  his  scantlings  for  pressures  and  get  rid  of  many  difficulties  of  construct 
or  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  increased  strength  \o  provide  for  still  higher  pressures. 

**  It  will  also  be  seen  that  these  metals  are  equally  important  to  the  shipbuilder  so 
the  civil  engineer.  This  is  strongly  brought  out  in  considering  the  immense  advantage  t 
derived  from  their  use  in  large  structures.  Think  for  a  moment  of  this  in  connection  ^ 
the  erection  of  the  Forth  bridge  or  of  the  Eiffel  tower.  If  the  engrineers  of  those  stn; 
dous  structures  had  had  at  their  disposal  a  metal  of  40  tons  strength  and  9S  tons  eh 
limit,  instead  of  30  tons  strength  and  17  tons  elastic  limit  in  the  one  case  and  say  23 
strength  and  14  to  16  tons  elastic  limit  in  the  other,  how  many  difficulties  would  have  1 
redu<^  in  magnitude  as  the  weight  of  materials  was  reduced ;  the  Forth  bridge  would  1 
become  even  more  light  and  airy  and  the  tower  more  net-like  and  graceful  than  they  a) 
present. 

"Then,  as  regards  the  requirements  of  the  military  engineer,  I  am  inclined  to  i 
firmly  that  there  has  not  yet  been  placed  at  his  disposal  materials  so  well  adapted  to  his 
poses— whether  of  armor  or  of  armament — as  those  I  have  now  brought  under  your  notii 

**  In  what  may  be  called  their  natural  condition  these  alloys  have  many  properties  ^ 
will  commend  them  for  these  purposes,  and  when  the  best  method  of  treatment  bv  bai 
ing  or  tempering  has  been  arnvea  at  I  believe  that  their  qualities  for  armor  will  be  ui 


»> 


t  Mr.  Hairs  Drovisional  specification  for  *  Improvements  in  AUojrs  containing  Iroi 
Steel '  is  dated  March  5tb,  1888,  and  the  complete  specification  on  the  5th  of  Deoembi 
the  same  year.    Following  is  a  copy  of  the  complete  specification  : 

**  I,  «John  Francis  Hall  of  Norbury,  Sheffield,^  in  the  county  of  York,  manager  of 
works,  do  hereby  declare  the  nature  of  this  invention  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is 
pcorformed  to  be  i>articularly  described  and  ascertained  in  and  by  the  following  stateoDC 

"  This  invention  refers  to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  alloy  of  steel  or  iron  and  i 
having  for  its  object  to  produce  a  metal  or  alloy  combining  great  strength  with  tougl 
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the  use  of  nickel  in  steel  in  any  proportions  from  2^  to  50  per  cent,  and  Mr. 
Hall  has  carried  out  a  large  series  of  experiments  to  prove  its  value.  A 
gun-barrel  of  nickel  steel  was  tested  by  Messrs.  Holland  and  Holland  of 
New  Bond  street,  London,  an  eminent  firm  of  gun-makers,  and  showed  sur- 
prising strength.  In  practice  three  drachmd  of  powder  and  one  ounce  of 
shot  are  used  for  a  12-bore  gun,  but  in  tests  four  or  five  drachms  of  powder 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  shot  are  used.  "  Nine  tests  in  all  were  carried 
oQt,^  Mr.  Hall  said,  "  the  ninth  test  contained  fifteen  drachms  of  powder, 
three  ounces  and  a  half  of  shot  and  double  wadding.  At  that  charge  the 
gon-barrel  burst,  but  it  did  not  burst  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  for  it 
was  merely  opened  and  laid  out  flat.  The  maker  of  that  gun,  who  had  pro- 
bably made  more  high-class  guns  than  any  other  person  living,  informed  the 
speaker  that  he  never  in  all  his  experience  had  seen  or  could  imagine  such  a 
piece  of  material."  Mr.  Hall  albo  stated  that  in  one  of  his  experiments  he 
had  got  a  tensile  strain  of  97  tons,  with  an  elongation  of  a  little  over  7  per 
cent.* 

The  cost  of  nickel  was,  in  the  opinion  of  several  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, a  serious  objection  to  its  extensive  use.  Sir  James  Kitson  however  ^t'***^[^'to' 
did  not  attach  any  importance  to  cost,  recalling  the  fact  that  when  steel  tires  ^"^ 
for  locomotives  were  first  extensively  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  Krupp 
they  were  sold  in  the  market  at  XI 20  per  ton,  and  at  that  price  they  made 
their  way  against  Lowmoor  tires  of  one-third  the  price.  Therefore  he 
thought  that  a  metal  which  gave  a  tensile  strain  of  50  tons,  with  an  elonga- 
tion of  50  per  cent.,  was  sure  to  make  its  way  if  the  claims  which  Mr.  Biley 
had  made  were  justified  by  experience.! 

It  does  not  seem  likely  however  that  the  cost  of  nickel  will  long  stand 
at  50  cents  per  pound,  when  it  is  remembered  that  within  ten  years  of  the 


«Iio  possening  a  very  close  grain  or  texture,  thus  rendering  it  capable  of  receiving  a  brilliant 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  aware  that  steel  has  prior  to  this  my  invention 
been  treated  with  nickel,  but  only  in  very  small  proportions,  rarely  exceeding  one  per  cent, 
and  never  above  two  per  cent,  of  nickel  (as  a  matter  of  fact  one  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as 
the  full  extent  of  the  addition). 

"Now  my  present  invention,  the  results  of  research  and  experiments,  relates  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  alloy  of  steel  or  of  melted  wrought  iron,  being  a  -combination  of  either  of 
the  above-named  metals  with  a  proportion  of  nickel  which  may  vary  from  2^  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  wnole. 

**The  steel  may  contain  carbon,  silicon,  manganese,  chrome,  tungsten  or  any  of  the 
well-known  and  commonly  used  ingredients,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  the  said  materials  as  low  as 
possible,  although  in  some  cases  I  may  increase  the  carbon.  To  carry  out  the  invention  in 
manufacture  it  is  only  necessary  to  melt  the  iron  or  steel  by  the  Bessemer,  Siemens  or 
other  like  process  or  by  the  ordinary  crucible  process,  and  to  add  thereto  the  required  pro- 
portion of  the  ordinary  nickel  of  commerce.  The  resulting  product  .may  either  be  cast  to  the 
deaired  shape,  as  an  ordinary  casting,  or  as  an  ingot  it  may  be  forged,  rolled  or  otherwise 
manipalated  as  desired. 

**The  metallic  alloy  so  constituted  is  particularly  useful  and  valuable  in  the  manufacture 
of  cannon,  gun-barrels,  shot  and  shell,  armor  plates,  engravers'  plates  and  other. articles 
requiring  great  strength,  a  smooth  surface  or  a  fine  polish. 

*'  Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said  invention 
and  in  what  maner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim  is :  A  metallic 
alloy  of  steel  or  iron  and  nickel  consisting  of  a  combination  of  either  of  the  first  two  named 
metals  with  a  proportion  of  nickel  varying  (as  required)  from  2^  per  cent,  -to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  for  the  puipose  hereinbefore  specified." 

fVom  enquiry  made  at  Ottawa  it  does  not  appear  that  at  the  patent  office  there  any  patent 
has  been  applied  for  or  granted  for  inventions  of  alloys  of  nickel  and  steel  either  by  Mr. 
Hall  or  Mona.  Biarbeau. 

*  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  No.  1, 1889,  pp.  57-8. 

+  Ih..  D.  71. 
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opening  of  the  New  Caledonia  mines  it  fell  to  that  figure  from  $2  per  poand 
and  that  five  years  before  the  opening  of  those  mines  the  selling  price  wu 
$3.25  per  pound.  The  working  of  the  Ontario  mines  will  no  doubt  effect  a 
still  greater  reduction,  unless  the  demand  should  very  largely  increase  as  a 
result  of  the  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Marbeau.  Ten  blast  fnmanoes, 
each  of  equal  capacity  with  the  ones  now  in  operation  at  Sudbury,  could  pro- 
duce 5,000  tons  of  nickel  per  annum,  and  from  the  known  extent  of  the  ore 
ranges  a  hundred  blast  furnaces  producing  50,000  tons  per  annum  are  not 
beyond  the  limit  of  a  possible  realisation.  And  having  nickel  ores  and  iroD 
ores  in  great  abundance,  why  should  not  Ontario  aim  to  produce  the  world's 
supply  of  nickel  steel  ?  With  skill  and  enterprise  this  achievement  is 
possible. 

C.  J.  Puaexj — I  have  been  engaged  in  smelting  works  in  an  anthracite  furnace 
at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  and  1  beheve  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  smelting 
operations  successfully  at  our  own  mines  in  Haliburton  if  we  had  a  free  entrance  to 
the  United  States.  I  think  we  could  make  charcoal  iron  profitably,  but  anthracite 
iron  cannot  be  made  in  this  country  until  there  is  a  larger  market  for  pig  iron. 
Neither  is  the  market  large  enough  for  a  coke  furnace.  We  could  make  a  superior 
class  of  castings  from  our  iron,  and  we  could  make  our  own  charcoal  iron.  Our 
company  has  been  planning  a  30-ton  furnace.  We  were  advised  to  put  up  a  60-ton 
furnace,  but  after  making  very  full  enquiries  we  beheve  that  a  furnace  of  that 
capacity  would  be  larger  than  our  market  would  warrant  Anthracite  and  coke 
iron  could  not  be  made  for  less  than  $14  or  $15  a  ton,  while  the  market  averages 
about  $lft  a  ton,  and  that  would  not  leave  enough  margin.  With  charcoal  we 
could  make  our  iron  for  $3  or  $4  less,  and  have  a  better  market  for  that  iron,  and 
therefore  I  would  not  put  a  dollar  into  an  anthracite  or  coke  furnace  and  would 
not  advise  anyone  else  to  do  so.  It  is  a  recognised  principle  in  all  iron  manufac- 
turing countries  that  if  we  want  a  furnace  where  we  can  do  the  work  most 
economically  we  must  plant  it  where  we  can  place  the  raw  material  at  the  least 
cost.  In  Snowdon,  for  instance,  all  the  raw  material  is  near  at  hand  ;  if  the  fuel 
and  ore  had  to  be  transplanted  to  the  furnace  it  would  mean  so  much  more  added 
to  the  cost  of  production.  We  have  an  abundance  of  wood  in  our  district  and 
could  produce  hardwood  charcoal  at  5^  cents  per  bushel,  or  perhaps  at  6  cents  with 
improved  kilns.  I  consider  that  it  would  take  about  100  or  110  bushels  of  hardwood 
charcoal  to  smelt  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  a  30- ton  furnace.  Under  date  of  December 
6th,  1881,  Messrs.  Taws  &  Hartman  of  Philadelphia  furnished  the  following 
estimate  : 

We  have  selected  the  Howland,  Im|>erial  and  New  York  mines  for  ore  for  the  purpose, 
and  propose  using  one-third  of  each,  which  will  give  an  ore  mixture  of  59  per  cent  of  v^ 
With  this  mixture  the  following  weights  and  materials  will  be  required  :  Ore,  4,000  }»•  * 
charooaU  2,520  Vb,  or  140  bushels ;  limestone,  177  lb.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  uoo 
as  follows  * 

4,000  lb.  of  ore  at  $1.00  per  ton $  1  80 

2,520  lb.  of  charcoal  at  6  cents  per  bushel  8  40 

177  lb.  of  limestone 10 

Labor  per  ton  of  iron,  including  office  expenses  and  superintendent's 

salary *. 2  50 

Repairs  and  taxes 1  00 

Total $13  80 

• 

Each  cord  of  wood  will  make  45  bushels  of  charcoal  and  the  wood  will  cost  $1.30  P^ 
cord  at  the  furnace.  You  will  require  twenty  charcoal  kilns  to  keep  up  a  steady  supply  oi 
400,000  bushels  per  year.  These  will  cost  about  $500  each,  or  $10,000  in  all.  The  cost.™ 
the  furnace  we  estimate  as  followb :  One  cold  blast  furnace,  8  feet  bosh,  40  feet  high,  witb 
hoist,  tackle  and  cast-house,  blowing  engine  and  pipes  complete,  $36,000.  Average  <»^^ 
of  furnace,  100  tons  per  week. 

1  believe  the  above  statement  is  equally  as  good  now  as  when  it  was  prepared. 
That  estimate  was  for  a  cold  blast  furnace  instead  of  a  hot  blast,  which  would  makes 
reduction  of  $1.60  to  $2  per  ton.  A  hot  blast  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  plant 
of  a  80-ton  furnace  by  about  $20,000.  The  improvements  made  in  the  manner  of 
smelting  would  also  reduce  the  cost.     The  plant  complete  for  a  60-ton  furnace 
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'ould  co«t  $135,000.     Mr.  J.  P.  Witherow  a  furnace  builder  of  Pittsburg,  Pennayl- 

ania,  gave  us  an  estimate  in  1884,  and  his  figures  for  making  iron  as  furnished  to  wi^erow*©/'^' 

te  under  date  of  December  15  were  as  follows  :  Pittibuzg. 

Dkab  Sib,— I  have  thoroughly  examined  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  wherein  you 
?e  me  the  cost  of  your  ores,  limestone  and  cordwood  delivered  at  the  furnace  location, 
^tber  with  their  anal3r8es,  and  find  that  upon  the  basis  of  the  prices  and  analyses  given 
)a  can  manufacture  iron  at  the  following  cost : 

Of^«a^f  ^^/8  HowUnd  mine,  @  $1.60 $2  00 

2***""°^  ^'^ii  Imperial  mine,®  $0.60 83 

-—'—  $  2  38 
80  bushels  charcoal  @  $.05 4  OO 

^  ton  limestone  @  $0.76 26 

Labor 2  00 

Salaries  and  incidental  expenses 50 

$9  08 
The  average  practice  of  charcoal  in  the  lake  Superior  region  is  as  follows  :  The  average 
eight  of  a  cord  of  hardwood  is  3,000  lb.  The  yield  of  charcoal  when  built  in  open  kilns  on 
le  ground  runs  from  23  to  27  per  cent.  A  safe  average  would  be  25  per  cent.,  making  760 
.  of  charcoal  from  a  cord  of  wood,  equal  to  37J  bushels  of  20  lb.  to  the  bushel.  Tiiis  is 
wer  than  the  general  average,  as  by  careful  work  46  bushels  of  charcoal  can  be  made  from 
cord  of  wood.  Yours  very  truly,  Jas.  P.  VfiTHKROW. 

The  above  is  the  estimate  for  a  furnace  of  60  tons  daily  capacity.     We  propose  '^^f***?! 
ow  to  construct  a  furnace  at  the  Imperial  mine,  using  equal  quantities  of  How-  ®*  ™*  .  • 
knd  and  Imperial  ores,  and  with  the  best  data  1  can  obtain  the  cost  of  production 
er  ton  would  be  as  follows  ! 

5,600  lb.  of  ore $  2  31 

200  lb.  of  limestone   0  16 

100  bushels  of  charcoal  (1,800  lb.  at  64c.)  6  60 

Labor 2  60 

Repairs,  taxes,  etc 1  00 

$11  46 

his  estimate  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a  30-ton  hot  blast  furnace.  While  we 
»ve  not  a  sufficiency  of  wood  on  our  own  property  to  carry  on  the  furnace  work, 
6  can  get  plenty  of  it  from  the  settlers,  keeping  our  own  wood  to  use  in  case  of 
sing  disappointed  in  the  delivery  of  fuel.  This  would  enable  the  settler  to  clear 
P  his  land  at  an  advantage.  Regarding  workmen,  I  may  say  that  the  supply  of 
cOled  workers  is  not  large  in  this  country  and  we  would  have  to  get  men  either 
'om  the  United  States  or  from  the  old  country.  Skilled  labor  is  of  first  conse- 
Qence,  and  where  failures  have  occurred  in  smelting  works  it  will  be  found  that 

has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  skilled  labor.     With  experienced  work-  The  value  of 
ten  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  way  of  our  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  skilled  workmeiu 
t)n  in  this  country.     The  markets  and  present  prices  are  satisfactory.     One-half 
f  our  product  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  wheel  iron  or  malleable  castings,  and 
te  remainder  would  be  suitable  for  foundry  or  milling  purposes.     At  present  a 
)Q8iderable  portion  of  our  ore  is  waste.     The  ore  of  the  Imperial  mine  is  too  poor  A  fumaee  would 

ship,  but  with  the  construction  of  a  furnace  we  could  utilise  nearly  all  the  ore,  ^JJ^  ****  '**" 
ipping  the  high  grade  and  smelting  the  low  grade. 

F.  E.  Seymour — Personally  I  have  had  no  experience  in  mining  matters,   but 
Y  father  was  engaged  in  the  smelting  of  iron.    He  came  to  Madoc  from  New  York 
ite  in  1835  or  1836,  and  I  think  he  began  smelting  in  the  latter  part  of  1836  or  J^JJ^^**"* 
37.  He  owned  the  Seymour  mine  on  lot  11  of  the  5th  of  Madoc,  about  five  miles  mmIoc. 
•rth  from  the  village.     He  worked  the  property  for  about  five  years  ;  the  ore  was 
black  magnetite.     The  furnace  did  not  run  steadily   and  I  cannot  say  how  many 
en  were  employed.     It  was  a  charcoal  furnace,  and  the  works  were  erected  in  the 
llage  of  Madoc  in  1836  as  I  believe.    The  charcoal  was  made  from  elm,  maple  and 
tech.     I  cnnnot  give  the  (quantity  of  ore  smelted   or  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
quired  for  a  ton  of  ore.     I  think  the  iron  was  at  once  manufactured  into  imple- 
snts,   plows,   potash  kettles  and  such  other  things  as  were  then  required  by  ""^fl^* 
ttlers.    My  father  had  a  foundry  as  well  as  the  furnace,  and  they  began  the  manu- 
:ture  of  those  articles  at  once.     There  were  several  tests  or  experiments  made 
th  the   ore,   as   it  required   different   treatment   to   that   of  ores  he  had  been 
customed  to  in  York  state  ;    it  contained  neither  phosphorus  nor  sulphur.     I  Experlmsnts  in 
ink  smelting  went  on  till  1844  or  1845.     The  experiments  were  very  expensive,  Bmelting. 
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but  I  think  the  real  cause  of  the  stoppage  was  a  law  suit,  together  with  the  sudden 
drop  in  the  price  of  iron.  My  father  produced  very  good  metal  and  he  said  it  was 
a  very  good  ore  to  work  when  he  got  the  proper  flux.  He  mixed  no  other  ore  with 
it  at  all,  but  put  loam  with  the  flux,  and  this  he  considered  to  be  the  secret  of  his 
success. 

Joseph  Bawden — No  attempt  has  been  ntiade  to  smelt  iron  ore  upon  the  pro- 
perties north  of  Kingston,  but  I  think  it  could  be  undertaken  successfully.   I  think 
the  opening  up  of  the  iron  making  industry  lies  in  the  direction  of  using  water-gas  en- 
riched by  waste  timber  produce  from  the  lumber  region.  Smelting  might  be  suocessf  ally 
entered  upon  at  some  milling  point  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  waste  material 
At  the  point  where  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway  crosses  the  Mississippi  there 
is  an  unlimited  water  power,  and  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  what  is  now 
looked  upon  as  waste  material  that  would  answer  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
charcoal   and  carbonising  water-gas,  and  thus  give  us  means  of  making  iron  as 
cheaply  as  at  any  other  place  in  the  world.     The  use  of  sawmill  refuse  for  smelting 
iron  from  the  ore  has  been  carried  on  in  Sweden.     I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  water-gas,  but  it  has  been  for  making  charcoal.    The  wate^ 
gas  would  have  to  be  made  as  a  second  product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  coke. 
It  is  made  by  injecting  steam  over  the  colce  undergoing  combustion,  and  then  it  is 
enriched  either  by  the  use  of  petroleum  or  gas  made  from  the  waste  products  of  the 
mills.     I  understand  that  Nova  Scotia  slack  coal  has  been  landed  here  at  $2.75  a 
ton  this  year,  and  American  coal  at  3B.35,  including  duty  I  think.   The  duty  would 
be  to  that  extent  against  the  use  of  American  coal.     I  do  not  think  that  legislation 
can  do  anything  to  help  the  iron  industry,  but  I  think  we  might  import  the  skilled 
knowledge  which  we  have  not  got  here.     If  we  had  the  aid  of  experts  acquainted 
with  similar  mineral-bearing  formations  in  Europe  where  there  are  similar  condi- 
tions to  deal  with,  as  for  instance  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  us.     I  think  that  works  could  be  established  at  some  milliiig 
centre  where  charcoal  could  be  manufactured  out  of  the  refuse  and  used  in  the 
smelting.    Charcoal  pig  iron,  cold  blast,  commands  the  best  price  and  there  is  always 
a  steady  demand  for  such  iron  if  of  high  class.    The  tarifif  is  no  barrier  against  high 
class  iron,  and  we  could  make  the  best  of  iron  in  this  country.     Such  an  establish- 
ment should  have  a  furnace  of  15  or  20  tons  a  day.     There  should  be  a  foundry 
for  iron  from  ore  not  suitable  for  first  class  pig.     The  open  hearth  system  could  be 
used  for  scrap  iron  in  connection  with  the  ore,  and  to  operate  that  we  could  have  the 
gas  from  the  refuse  not  made  into  charcoal.     I  think  the  prospects  of  profit  from 
such  an  establishment  are  very  good.     Some  }  ears  ago  some  of  us  here  coLsideied 
the  cost  of  smelting  with  coal,  but  my  opinion  is  that  we  could  not  enter  upon  the 
smelting  of  iron  at  Kingston  with  American  or  Nova  Scotian  coal  with  economy.   ^ 
do  not  think  that  even  if  we  had  the  American  tariff  it  could  be  done  here.    ^^ 
can  ship  ore  cheaper  from  here  than  it  can  be  shipped  from  the  lake  Superior 
region  ;  the  difference  is  about  75  cents  a  ton  in  our  favor.   My  opinion  is  that  not- 
withstanding protection  I  do  not  think  we  could  econmically  smelt  iron  ore  in  Kiog* 
ston.    My  interest  would  lead  me  to  wish  a  different  conclusion  very  strongly.   I  *•" 
referring  however  simply  to  smelting.     I  do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
manufacture  iron  by  the  open  hearth  process  even  without  the  aid  of  the  tarilT; 
much  more  with   the  aid  of  the  tariff.     But  the  whole  question  of  the  proper 
development  of  iron  manufacturing  in  this  country  should  not  turn  simply  op^^ 
either  smelting  ore  or  making  steel  by  the  open  hearth  process.       We  should 
endeavor  to  establish  the  industry  in  all  its  various  branches  as  well  as  smelting* 
One  of  the  principal  factors  in  iron  making  is  power  to  crush  the  refractory  ores 
cheaply,  to  separate  them  from  certain  impurities  that  yield  to  certain  processes, 
etc.     Power  is  also  an  element  in  the  preparation  of  wood  fuel,  and  is  a  valuftbw 
factor  in  working  a  rolling  mill.     In  the  region  crossed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  are  the  great  water  powers  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Madawaska  rivers* 
which  could  be  used  as  I  suggest.     The  government  should  secularise  the  power  of 
those  rivers.     Their  navigation  could  be  improved  so  as  to  make  them  useful  for 
bringing  ores  down  as  well  as  fuel.     When  the  rivers  are  dammed  and  the  power 
created,  the  manufacturing  rights  could  be  leased  on  favorable  terms  to  any  ^^° 
desire  to  enter  upon  the  manufacturing  of  iron.     We  understand  something  here 
about  the  preparation  of  charcoal,  having  paid  $40,000  for  our  lesson,  and  we  found 
out  that  we  could  not  make  charcoal  by  the  process  we  had  at  a  price  to  enable  QS 
to  make  iron.     The  cause  of  failure  was  perhaps   more  to  be  attributed  to  the  way 
the  works  were  laid  out  than  anything  else.     They,  were  not  so  laid  out  that  the 
foreman  could  have  them  all  under  his  eye  and  watch  the  working  properly-    ^ 
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ik  the  bye-products  should  be  a  source  of  profit.  When  we  started  to  woik  the 
bate  of  lime  was  four  cents  a  pound  ;  it  then  fell  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
md,  and  of  course  at  that  price  it  could  not  be  made  at  a  profit.  Had  we  put  in  a 
it  for  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  we  would  possibly  have  been  successful. 
)  profit  on  the  manufacture  of  wood  spirit  is  considerable  and  would  have  been 
ige  source  of  revenue  bad  the  works  been  otherwise  economically  managed, 
dwood  was  $2.50  and  one  cord  gave  64  bushels  of  charcoal.  We  cut  our  own 
*d  and  it  cost  us  more  than  that ;  we  could  have  bought  it  a  good  deal  cheaper, 
could  make  charcoal  cheaper  by  the  retort  process  ;  we  could  make  it  now  I 
ik  at  seven  cents  a  bushel.  As  far  as  the  quality  of  the  charcoal  was  concerned 
turned  out  an  excellent  article,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Locomotive  com- 
y  the  best  they  got  anywhere.  If  we  could  make  the  charcoal  at  seven  cents  a 
hel  we  could  smelt  and  make  money.  By  a  proper  system  the  bye-products 
Id  be  largely  made  to  pay  for  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  perhaps  leave  the 
rcoal  free  of  cost,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  it  ia  manufactured 
taken  a  long  distance  for  use  in  iron  works.     At  Binghampton  the  retort  pro- 

I  is  used  for  making  wood  spirit  and  acetate  of  lime,  and  the  charcoal  is  sold  for  oharooal  from, 
kl  consumption  as  fuel.     I  believe  charcoal  could  be  made  on  the  Madawaska  mill  refuse. 

Mississippi  in  large  quantities.  What  mill  refuse  was  not  used  in  the  manu- 
;ure  of  the  charcoal  could  be  utilised  for  enriching  water  gas  for  use  in  the  open 
rth  process  and  roasting  the  more  refractory  ores.  A  Pittsburg  gentleman  told 
that  water-gas  could  be  made  at  three  cents  a  thousand  feet ;  you  can  enrich  it 
ler  with  gas  made  from  wood  or  with  coal  gas.  We  might  use  Nova  Scotia  coal 
making  coke  and  for  gas  to  be  used  in  enriching  the  water-gas  for  roasting  our 
•actory  ores,  and  for  use  in  the  open  hearth  process  if  free  from  sulphur.    A  good  * 

d  charcoal  is  required  for  smelting.     For  the  finery  fire  a  soft  charcoal  is  better.  Gas  f^el  in  the 
ents  have  been  taken  out  for  smelting  with  gas,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they     '^  pro<5«»»- 
in  successful  use.     In  what  are  called  the  direct  processes  for  reducing  the  ore, 
fuel  is  used  altogether,  and  these  processes  in  point  of  economy  are  superseding 
[>ther  means  of  economically  manufacturing  rich  magnetic  ores  like  ours.     Pre- 
ation  of  the  ore  by    roasting  for  desulphurising  and  making  it    *  kindly '  or 
ellow '   is  essential  to  the  successful  treatment  of  this  ore  by  the  open  hearth 
cess.     It  is  best  to  use  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  where  they  are  of  a 
manent  nature,  or  where  they  can  be  made  so  by  wise  legislation  ;   this  I  look  utilislnff  the 
•n  as  better  than  any  tariff,  which  is  purely  artificial.     The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  mttunl 
)  the  region  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  Madawaska  from  being  a  free  ^ant  resotmseB  of  the 
Tict.     "file  land  is  poor   and  all  the  timber  is  being  burnt  off  it.    That  should  be  ^'^  ^' 
)ped  once  it  is  shown  that  the  iron  industry  can  be  successfully  carried  on,  rely- 
on  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.     We  should  learn  by  the  experience  of 
er  countries,  and  copy  the  system  that  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  Norway, 
)den  and  Austria.    In  exporting,  nothing  but  the  best  ore  is  taken,  nothing  less  ^^ 

II  50  to  60  per  cent.,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ore  is  therefore  thrown  into  the  exporting?" 
ise  heap      It  has  been  found  in  some  instances  that  the  refuse  matter  will 

rage  30  per  cont.  iron.   If  there  were  works  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mine  all 
refuse  might  h  ;  saved,  and  we  require  cheap  as  well  as  high  priced  iron. 

B.  W,  Folger — I   do  not  think  smelting  could  be  profitably  carried  on  in  the 
^hborhood  of  the  mines.     Canada  is  not  big  enough  to  take  the  output  of  a  A  higher  dnty 
lace,  and  the  duty  is  just  high  enough  so  that  it  would  come  in  anyway.     If  the  JJ^^JJ^  the 
f  were  higher  they  could  make  it.     I  think  it  should  be  $2  higher  ;   if  we  had  smelting  of  coke 
;  much  higher  duty  then  iron  could  be  manufactured  here.     I  am  referring  to  *«>n. 
ing  the  coke  from  the  States.     I  do  not  think-  it  could  be  carried  on  at  all  and 
the  coal  from  Nova  Scotia.     If  there  wa«  a  bonus  of  ^l  or  $1.50  a  ton  more  it 
d  be  done.     T  never  made  an  estimate  as  to  the  price  of  making  pig  iron,  but  ^^^  .  nroduc- 
Kingston  and  Pembroke  Mining  company  figured  it  out.     They  were  figuring  ing  coke  iron, 
letting  the  coke  from  the  States,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  iron  would  cost 
It  $17  a  ton — from  $16  to  $17.     If  the  bonus  is  raised  by  $1.60  or  $2  a  ton  I 
start  a  furnace  here  in  less  than  six  months  ;  of  course  there  would  have  to  be 
arantee  against  the  lowering  of  the  bonus  or  the  duty  for  a  number  of  years, 
trican  pig  iron  sells  all  the  way  from  $16  up  to  $22  according  to  quality.  There  selling  price  of 
some  made  last  year  that  sold  at  $15  a  ton,  but  that  was  pK)or  iron  from  poor  ore.  American  pig 
American  duty  is  $7  a  ton  on  iron  and  $14  a  ton  on  steel  rails.     We  cannot 
e  it  as  cheaply  here  as  they  do  in  the  States.     A  bonus  would  be  better  than  an  A  bonus  better 
I  duty  to  encQurage  the  iron  business  here.     I  think  if  the  Ontario  govern-  ^**°  *  *•'**  ***• 
)  had  given  a  bonus  a  few  years  ago  there  would  have  been  thousands  of  tons 
i  in  Canada,  and  there  would  have  been  thousands  of  tons  mined  where  now 


there  is  not  one  ton.     If  the  Ontario  government  would  give  a  bonuB  equal  to  that 
offered  by  the  Dominion  government  a  furnace  would  be  started  even  if  the  daty 
were  not  raised,  mlliug  mills  and  other  factories  would  follow,  and  thousands  of 
people  would  be  employed.     It  would  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  many  artidea 
that  are  imported  now,  and  I  think  it  would  make  iron  cheaper  in  the  course  of 
time.     If  we  could  smelt  ore  here  we  would  have  the  market  of  this  country,  and 
that  is  a  great  deal  ;  besides,  a  great  amount  of  ore  would  be  shipped  to  the  States. 
We  could  have  sold  50,000  tons  from  the  Wilbur  mine  if  we  had  it  this  year.    I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  help  more  to  develop  the  mines  of  Ontario 
than  the  starting  of  a  blast  furnace  at  some  place  between  here  and  Toronto ;  and 
^^J^°*         I  may  say  that  I  think  it  can  be  manufactured  at  Belleville  or  here  a  dollar  a  ton 
promote  mining  cheaper  than  in  Toronto.     I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  also  if  the 
operationa.  Ontario  government  gave  a  small  bonus  on  getting  out  hematite  ore.     If  smelting 

works  were  started  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ore.  The  miner  should  receive  some  help  to  get  what  there  is  under  the  earth. 
The  lumberman  can  see  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  his  money  and  labor,  yet  he  has 
miner'  *^*  been  helped.  Money  has  been  spent  by  the  government  to  improve  the  streams  for 
his  use.     A  bonus  to  start  a  furnace  would  create  a  great  industry. 

William  Rattle — I  live  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  by  profession  I  am  a  mining 
engineer  and  analytical  chemist.     All  the  iron  deposits  that  I  have  examined  in  the 
region  north  of  Kingston  dip  to  the  south-east,  and  the  strike  is  north-east  and  south- 
Close  grained      west.     The  sulphur  in  some  cases  iu  Lanark  county  occurs  all  through  the  maBS, 
ores  containing   which  is  so  close  grained  that  the  gases  cannot  escape.     In  Norway  the  ores  are  of 
feobe mJ^ed.'*  *  spongy  nature,  and  the  sulphur  occurs  in  cubes  in  the  spongy  mass  ;  the  sulphur 
is  therefore  enabled  to  escape.     The  ore  on  the  Levant  property  is  badly  mixed  all 
the  way  through.     It  could  be  calcined  if  put  through  a  crusher,  but  that  would  be 
necessary.    In  the  district  I  visited  1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sulphur  in  the  ores. 
I  believe  you  have  a  magnificent  outlook  for  iron.     I  am  of  opinion  that  where  the 
limestone  predominates  the  sulphur  and  titanium  disappear,  but  where  deposits  are 
strong  in  iron  there  is  apt  to  be  sulphur,  titanium  and  phosphorus.     I  ha?e  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  smelting  of  iron  since  1872.     I  think  these  Ontario 
ores  would  be  easy  to  smelt,  as  much  so  as  our  ores  from  lake  Superior.    For  the 
smelting  of  ores  here  I  think  the  best  place  to  bring  fuel  from  would  be  the  Con- 
nellsviUe  district  of  Pennsylvania.     There  is  ample  flux  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
I  think  you  have  ample  supplies  of  ores  here  to  make  the  best  quality  of  steel  rails, 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  the  starting  of  a  blast  furnace.    A  furnace 
with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day  would  be  about  the  most  profitable  ;  I  mean  one 
that  would  produce  100  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day.     It  should  have  all  the  modem 
Cost  of  smelting  improvements.     A  furnace  which  I  built  at  St.  Louis  of  that  capacity  cost  $135,000 
plant  completed  ;  that  gave  us  $1 5,000  capital  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  furnace. 

The  cost  of  the  furnace  was  really  ^120,000.     You  would  have  to  import  coke  and 
fire  brick  ;  that  is  about  all  you  would  require  to  import,  and  you  would  require 
about  $25,000  for  fire  brick.     Our  limestone  in  St.  Louis  for  flux  costs  60  cents  a 
-^  .  ton  ;  in  Ohio  it  costs  80  cents  a  ton.     It  is  poor  work  when  we  use  over  30  per 

producing  pig     cent,   flux  ;  that  reduces  the  cost  per  ton  to  25  cents.     The  ores  here  carnr  lim^ 
"tm.  largely,  and  I  do  not  think  you  would  require  very  much  flux  ;  those  that  1  h*^* 

examined  carry  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  lime.  You  would  therefore  not  have  to  use 
as  much  flux  as  we  do  in  the  States,  where  the  ores  do  not  carry  any  lime.  All  the 
soft  hematite  ores  should  carry  a  great  deal  of  lime,  as  they  are  in  the  lime  bed* 
At  the  present  rate  of  freight  coke  would  cost  you  about  $5.50  laid  down  at  King- 
ston, that  is  with  the  duty.  With  improved  stoves  you  would  only  use  a  ton  of 
fuel  to  a  ton  of  metal.  Then  put  the  cost  of  ore  at  the  rate  of  $4  for  a  ton  of  pig> 
labor  $1  a  ton,  wear  and  tear  and  interest  50  cents,  limestone  for  flux  26  cents  per 
ton  of  'metal, — that  makes  $11.25.  It  would  not  be  more  than  812  a  ton  anywsy; 
all  over  and  above  that  would  be  profit.  It  is  said  that  old  country  people  can  lay 
it  down  here  at  $10  a  ton  and  make  a  profit  on  it ;  if  that  is  so  you  cannot  compete 
against  them.  If  a  bonus  were  granted  by  the  Ontario  government  it  would, make 
it  a  matter  of  interest  to  come  here  and  put  up  a  furnace,  otherwise  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  induce  people  to  go  into  it.  Once  established  I  think  it  would  be  » 
pennanent  industry,  but  it  would  take  some  inducement.  In  Cleveland  it  ooatj 
$14.85,  or  about  $15  in  round  figures  today  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig.  The  oree  I 
have  seen  in  this  country  I  do  not  consider  very  refractory.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  take  more  fuel  then  we  use  for  a  mixture  of  one-quarter  of  the  Republic  and 
one-quarter  of  the  Gogebic  ores.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  your  market  here, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  make  a  good  quality  pig  from  what  I  have  seen  ;  and 
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from  what  I  have  seen  I  am  satisfied  there  is  ample  in  sight  today  to  warrant  any 
one  in  putting  up  a  blast  furnace.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  blast  furnace 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  ore  it  wanted.  I  understand  the  Protectioii  »d4 
Dominion  government  gives  a  bonus  of  $1.50  a  ton  ;  there  must  be  some  other  bonun. 
indncement  besides  the  duty  and  that  bonus.  You  must  have  a  high  duty  before  you 
build  your  furnace.  I  was  manufacturing  pig  iron  at  St.  Louis,  selling  it  at  $23  a 
ton,  and  making  a  handsome  profit.  All  of  a  sudden  the  market  was  flooded  with 
English  pig  iron  brought  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans.  Unless  you  have  high 
duties  here  you  cannot  make  your  industries  thrive  or  make  yourselves  independent. 
Here  is  the  difference  in  the  labor  :  a  wheeler  will  wheel  a  hundred  tons  in  the 
United  States  and  it  costs  $2.75,  in  England  it  will  cost  $1.  There  must  be  a  duty, 
or  a  bonus  high  enough  to  shut  out  both  England  and  the  United  States.  Scotch 
pij;  in  Cleveland  sells  at  $21  after  paying  the  duty  of  $7.  I  think  a  margin  of  $6 
should  be  ample  encouragement  here.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  charcoal  iron  for  this  ^jjji^^^ogj  j^n 
part  of  the  country.  You  require  several  kinds  of  ore,  and  with  a  blast  furnace 
you  make  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  with  rolling  mills  and  foundries  you  can  use  up 
all  the  iron  in  connection  with  the  furnace.  There  is  the  largest  charcoal  furnace 
in  the  world  at  Black  River  Falls,  and  it  is  a  failure.  The  idea  that  the  bye-pro- 
ducts wUl  pay  for  making  the  charcoal  has  been  always  a  failure.  It  would  cost  5 
cents  a  bushel,  and  it  would  take  about  125  bushels  to  smelt  a  ton  of  pig  ;  that  is 
equal  to  $6.25  a  ton. 

W.  H.  Wylie — Judging  from  engineers'  reports  I  think  iron  could  be  smelted 
in  this  country  if  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  and  if  the  works  were 
Daanaged  by  business  men.  If  such  works  were  put  up  in  the  back  country  char- 
coal would  have  to  be  used  ;  there  is  plenty  of  wood  for  that  purpose.  I  had  Mr.  Estimate  of  oost 
Birkinbine  of  Philadelphia  make  a  report  for  us,  and  the  total  cost  of  production  o'  charcoal  Iron 
according  to  his  calculation  would  be  $12.85  per  ton.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  cost  of  producing  charcoal,  but  I  think  if  works  were  established  a  great  many 
farmers  would  be  induced  to  go  into  making  it. 

Wm.  Calduxll — I  think  iron  could  be  smelted  here  to  a  certain  limited  extent. 
(Ve  made  a  calculation  some  years  ago,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  if  a  sufficient 
nducement  was  offered  by  the  government  works  would  be  established.     It  could 
)e  either  charcoal  or  ordinary  coke  smelting.     But  before  anything  can  be  done  it  Encoamgeineiit 
rill  be  necessary,  so  as  to  induce  people  to  put  money  into  it,  that  a  bonus  be  given  of  iron  smeltiing 
or  a  term  of  years — say  five  years.    I  do  not  remember  what  the  figures  were  when  bonSesto?  a"* 
re  went  into  the  calculation,  but  we  thought  if  the  Ontario  government  gave  a  tenn  of  yean, 
onus  of  $2  a  ton  and  the  Dominion  the  same  for  five  years   it  would  be  ^  that 
ras  wanted.     The  bonus  should  be  given  only  to  the  first,  or  first  two  establish- 
lents  that  were  started. 

H.  jET.  Wallbridge—'My  brother  was  thinking   of  starting  a  five-ton  furnace 
nd  we  went  to  Sweden  to  see  how  they  manufactured  charcoal  iron  there.     We  charcoal  iron 
ame  to  the  conclu^^ion  that  we  have  better  opportunities  to  manufacture  charcoal  mannfactare  ia 
ron  here  than  they  have  in  Sweden.     We  are  in  a  better  position  ;  we  have  hard  Sweden, 
rood,  while  they  have  but  pine.     I  saw  the  operation  of  smelting  in  Sweden   but 
id  not  ascertain  the  cost.     At  the  time  1  was  there,  in  1869,  they  were  exporting 
ron    all  over  Europe  and  were  importing  English  iron.      One  or  perhaps  two 
amaces  might  do  well  in  this  country,  either  charcoal  or  coke  furnaces  ;  the  coke 
ould  be  brought  across.     For  charcoal  iron  there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  we  have 
etter  facilities  in  every  way  than  they  have  in  Sweden.     I  really  never  considered 
he  question  of  smelting  here  with  coke,  but  I  do  not  think  anything  will  be  done 
rith  our  mines  till  the  American  duty  is  taken  off. 

E.    W.  Rathhun — If  smelting  works  were  established  here  we  could  supply 
he  necessary  charcoal  at  from  six  to  eight  cents  a  bushel.     Our  kilns  for  making  coet  of  charooal 
harcoal  are  shaped  like  the  old  fashioned  beehive ;  the  capacity  of  each  kiln  being  'or  smelting 
bout  fifty  cords  of  wood.     The  vapors  which  pass  over  are  separated,  the  con-  ^'°°  **'** 
ensable  are  liquifie<i,  while  the  gas  which  cannot  be  condensed  is  carried  back  to 
he  kilns  and  used  for  carbonising  the  wood  or  generating  power  in  connection 
rith  the  works.     We  waste  nothing.     From  a  cord  of  wood  we  get  fifty  bushels  of 
harcoal,  four  coal  oil  barrels  of  liquid   and  from  800  to  1,000  fset  of  gas.     If  all  B^e-products. 
hese  products  are  weighed  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  lost  comparatively  nothing.  , 

'or  two  years  we  lighted  our  works  with  gas  made  from  sawdust,  which  nakes  a 
ur  illuminating  gas,  but  the  treatment  required  is  somewhat  intricate  as  compared 
ith  coal  and  oil  gas,  so  that  now  we  prefer  to  make  the  latter  for  illuminating 
urposes.     We  produced  sawdust  gas  at  12^  cents  per  1,000  feet.     From  the  liquid 
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produced  in  our  wood  distilling  works  we  ^et  wood  alcohol,  acetate  of  lime,  sugar 
of  lead,  etc.  We  also  make  different  kinds  of  liquors  used  in  dyeing,  etc.  The 
Dominion  government  takes  the  wood  alcohol  and  uses  it  in  mixing  with  grain 
alcohol  for  mechanical  purposes  so  as  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  excise.  Utilking 
the  bye-products  cheapens  the  production  of  the  charcoal.  We  have  eight  kilm, 
but  it  would  require  about  twenty  kilns  for  an  iron  smelting  plant.  I  think  iron 
c:>uld  be  smelted  proBtably  with  charcoal  at  8  cents  a  bushel.  Charcoal  varies  in 
weight  from  16  to  20  and  sometimes  as  high  as  22  and  more  pounds  per  bushel. 
The  acetate  of  lime  is  chiefly  exported  to  England.  The  bye-products  can,  we 
think,  be  utilised  in  this  country.  We  have  had  some  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of 
making  charcoal  iron,  and  1  think  it  is  practicable  to  make  our  own  charcoal  iron 
in  Canada.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  could  be  manufactured  at  a  profit,  and  I 
think  Deseronto  is  favorably  situated  for  the  starting  of  that  industry.  The  dis- 
tance to  haul  the  ore  is  not  great  and  the  freight  cannot  be  much  ;  there  is  plenty 
of  flux,  and  the  shipping  facilities  are  of  the  best.  There  is  no  reason  to  prevent 
charcoal  being  manufactured  for  a  time  as  cheaply  at  Coe-hill  as  here  if  works 
were  once  erected  there  of  the  proper  character.  I  would  not  undertake  to  produce 
charcoal  here  at  7  or  8  cents  a  bushel  without  taking  into  account  the  bye-products. 
We  can  supply  charcoal  sufficient  for  two  15-ton  furnaces.  I  understand  some 
furnaces  of  that  capacity  are  producing  iron  as  low  as  $14  per  ton.  With  our 
system  I  should  advise  a  plant  running  up  to  a  minimum  of  20  tons  a  day,  and  20 
to  25  kilns  would  supply  the  charcoal  for  it.  We  could  surely  supply  one  furnace 
anyway,  and  if  any  point  in  this  section  of  country  could  sustain  two  this  is  the 
place  I  think.  The  cost  of  making  the  iron  can  no  doubt  be  figured  out  pretty 
accurately.  I  believe  there  is  charcoal  iron  enough  used  to  keep  more  than  one 
furnace  going,  but  1  have  not  gone  into  the  details  closely.  Charcoal  blooms  could 
no  doubt  be  manufactured  with  reasonable  profit.  I  cannot  say  whether  farther 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  duty  or  bonus  is  required  to  induce  the  starting  of 
smelting  works  ;  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  government  was  very 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  encouragement  to  iron  smelting.  The  matter  has  not  been 
a  question  of  vital  importance  to  me,  and  1  do  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
matter  I  have  looked  into  so  little. 

Thomaa  Ledyard — I  have  a  letter  from  a  high  authority  who  resides  at  Pitts- 
burg, Mr.  J.  P.  Witherow,  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  charcoal  pig  ii^ 
such  a  place  as  the  old  Belmout  mine.  He  made  out  that  the  pig  could  be  pro- 
duced inside  of  $10  a  ton  ;  that  is  the  actual  cost.  He  estimated  the  necessary 
capital  of  the  company  at  $160,000,  the  plant  of  which  would  include  a  Clapp- 
Griffiths  converter  capable  of  producing  steel  at  $14  a  ton,  and  he  put  the  price  of 
the  charcoal  at  6  cents  a  bushel.  If  we  had  free  trade  with  the  United  States  1 
do  not  see  why  Toronto  should  not  be  an  excellent  point  for  a  coke  furnace. '  The 
principal  cost  is  in  the  ore  ;  less  than  a  ton  of  fuel  will  make  a  ton  of  pig.  ^^ 
want  the  American  market ;  there  is  no  encouragement  to  put  up  large  and  expon* 
sive  works  for  such  a  small  market  as  that  of  Canada.  Mr.  Mills  of  Michigan 
says  that  to  his  knowledge  three  blast  furnaces  would  be  started  in  Canada  as  soon 
as  the  American  duties  were  removed.  If  we  had  free  trade  we  could  manufac- 
ture iron  here  cheaper  than  in  the  States.  We  could  deliver  the  ore  at  TorontOi 
supposing  the  company  to  own  the  mines,  at  $2.25  per  ton — $1.50  to  mine  it  »n^ 
75  cents  for  freight.  If  the  furnace  proprietors  did  not  own  the  mine  then  w 
cents  per  ton  would  be  a  fair  royalty.  In  Chicago  good  Bessemer  ore  is  $5.25  to 
$5.75  ;  they  use  Connellsville  coke,  and  I  think  it  could  be  delivered  here  a  litue 
cheaper  if  there  were  no  duty.  With  the  fuel  as  cheap  and  the  ore  at  half  pr*^ 
we  should  stand  a  good  chance  if  we  had  the  same  market.  The  great  difficulty  ^ 
contend  with  here  is  the  English  competition. 

Thomas  Shortiss — In  1872  my  partner  and  myself  examined  lot  20  in  the  Is^ 
concession  of  Snowdon  ;  it  looked  well  and  we  bought  it  and  opened  it  up.  ^ 
was  afterwards  taken  out  and  shipped  to  the  States,  but  the  duty  killed  the  trade. 
Tests  by  the  diamond  drill  showed  over  half  a  million  tons  of  ore  at  this  mine.  1 
induced  Messrs.  Parry  and  Mills  to  look  at  this  property  ;  they  tested  with  a  drill 
to  a  depth  of  300  or  400  feet  and  were  well  satisfied.  They  erected  smelting  works, 
but  as  everything  was  about  completed  they  ran  out  of  money.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  induce  people  to  advance  $10,000  upon  the  security  of  the  property,  but 
no  one  could  be  got.  Our  people  do  not  believe  in  the  country  ;  they  do  not  believe 
that  our  ores  will  smelt  into  iron  at  all.  If  Parry  and  Mills  could  have  got  $10,000 
the  furnace  would  have  been  started ;  all  they  wanted  was  the  money  to  line  the 
furnace,  but  they  could  not  get  a  dollar.     At  the  time  the  endeavor   was  made  to 
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t  the  $10,000  on  the  security  of  the  propei*ty  there  was  between  $50,000  and 
0,000  invested.  Charcoal  iron  could  be  made  at  $12  per  ton.  I  will  furnish  you 
th  Mr.  McOorquodale's  letter  on  the  subjecc     He  is  the  manager  of  large  smelt-  Cort  of  prodao- 

I  works  in   Michijj^an.*    I  think  the  present  protection  and   duty  are  ample.  Jron?^"'***^ 
tere  is  plenty  of  ore  and  it  is  good  enough,  but  taking  it  altogetJier  it  is  lean^ 

m  52  to  54  per  cent  ;  that,  is  rich   enough  for  furnace  purposes.     We  could 
dersell  English  iron  and  there  would  be  a  good  market  in  Caiiada  for  it  if  sold  A  government 
Jap  enough  ;  but  in  addition  we  want  the  American  market  to  sell  our  ores.    We  demonetiite  the 
lid  use  up  our  poor  ores  and  ship  our  high  grades  to  the  States.     If  the  Ontario  enterpriae 
remment  would  start  a  smelting  furnace  it  would  show  what  could  be  done  with  »««go8ted. 
r  ore.     Such  a  furnace  should  be  erected  where  there  is  both  ore  and  timber, 
e  cost  would  be  about  $100,000.     Charcoal  could  be  made  for  four  cents  and  it 
uld  be  rtady  money  for  the  settlers. 

George  A,  Shaw — I  was  connected  with  an  iron  enterprise  in  Marmora  some  petroleum a» 
in  ago,  and  we  tried  to  smelt  ore  with  petroleum,  but  we  could  not  get  any  fire-  famaoe  fuel, 
ck  that  would  stand  :  that  is  about  seven  teen  years  ago. 

T.  B.  Campbell — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  charcoal  smelting, 
b  I  think  the  country  in  Victoria  and  Haliburton  is  well  adapted  for  that  business.  ^  fi^vorabl 
ere  is  plenty  of  wood,  flux   and  ore,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  hardwood  region  for 
dd  be  obtained  at  $1.50  a  cord.     Take  a  selected  5,000  acres  and  it  would  yield  charcoal 
)ut  twenty  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre.     It  would  require  a  large  area  to  keep  a  *°*®    °*' 
nace  going  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Henry  Graham — It  was  the  intention  of  Parry  and  Mills  to  use  both  hard  and 
t  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  the  charcoal.     There  nre  considerable  quantities 
beech,   maple,  birch,   hemlock  and  elm  and  a  little  poplar  in  our  district.     I  Sn^  uSJer^^ 
nk  the  calculation  they  made  was,  that  it  would  cost  about  $16  a  ton  to  manu-  taking, 
iture  the  iron — that  is,  calculating  to  bring  part  of  the  ore  in  to  make  sure  of  a 
pply.     Parry  and  Mills  thought,  if  they  could  get  6,000  acres  of  wooded  land, 
it  this   with  what  they  could  get  from  the  settlers  would  ensure  them  a  supply, 
is  industry  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  settlers  who  are  a  distance  from 
3  railway,  as  they  could  make  charcoal  from  their  wood  and  sell  it,  instead  of  Value  of  the 
w  having  to  bum  up  the  timber.     Those  near  the  railway  can  sell,   and  it  is  f^^SJijf  *q 
ipped  to  Toronto.     A  good  deal  of  wood  is  being  burned  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  gettie^ 
iintry  ;  half  of  it  is  too  rough  for  the  city,  and  that  could  be  made  into  charcoal. 

*At  the  date  of  writing  Mr.  McCorquodale  was  superintendent  of  the  Jackson  Iron  com- 
ny's  furnace  in  Delta  county,  Michijg^an,  and  had  held  that  position  eifl[ht  years.  Under  date 
April  8th,  1885,  he  wrote  Mr.  Shorties  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  erection  of  a  smeltinj; 
roace  in  Haliburton  as  follows  :     *'  Should  the  furnace  be  erected  in  or  near  Snswdon  it 

II  make  a  big  boom  in  iron  mining.  We  are  running  our  stock  here,  making  60  tons  of  iron 
r  day,  with  a  consumption  of  112  bushels  of  charcoal  per  ton— half  soft  wood  coal.  With 
1  harawood  charcoal  we  can  make  iron  with  95  bushels  per  ton.  Our  coal  costs  $7.05  per  100 
ishels  and  we  haul  it  an  average  of  eight  miles— the  greatest  distance  to  haul  being  twelve 
lea  and  the  shortest  four.  Our  iron  costs  $17.57  per  ton,  as  follows  :  Ore,  $7.75  ;  char- 
al,  $7.90 ;  limeHtone,  25  cents ;  labor  and  office  expenses,  $1.67.  Our  ore  yields  62  per 
Dt.  and  takes  a  little  over  1)  tons  to  make  one  ton  of  iron.  With  the  Snowdon  ore,  which 
I  remember  averages  55  per  cent.,  and  with  hardwood  charcoid,  1  am  satisfied  that  iron 
old  be  made  at  $12  per  ton,  or  say  : 

2  tons  of  ore  at  $2.50 $5  00 

100  bushels  charcoal  at  5c 5  00 

Limestone .      0  25 

Labor  and  expenses  same  as  here.   1  67 

aking  a  total  of  $11.92.  1  am  sure  the  ore  will  not  cost  $2.50  delivered  at  the  furnace, 
al  can  be  had  for  less  than  5c  per  bushel ;  we  do  it  for  that  here  and  haul  the  wood  from 
ree  to  four  miles.     It  is  the  long  haul  from  the  most  distant  kilns  that  runs  the  price  up  to 

or  a  fraction  over.  It  will  require  35,000  to  40  000  tons  of  ore  to  run  a  furnace  for  a  vear, 
d  that  will  open  up  a  great  many  mines.  .  .  I  have  just  looked  up  the  stock  book  and 
d  that  our  ore  costs  us  here  $4.84  per  ton."  Under  date  of  May  3rd,  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
K)orauodale  wrote  a  second  letter  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  :  *'  The  ooun- 
f  in  this  locality  has  much  the  same  general  character  as  in  Snowdon.  Only  the  shores  of 
s  lake  and  bay  had  any  settlers  before  this  company  started,  and  they  made  fishing  their 
siness.  Since  then,  as  the  wood  was  cleared  off,  settlers  have  come  in  and  they  raise  coarse 
ips,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  hay  and  oats,  all  of  which  is  purchased  by  the  companv 
ring  the  winter.  Those  settlers  turn  out  and  cut  our  wood,  for  which  they  are  paid  cash 
trade  in  the  company's  store,  as  they  please.  Our  wood  for  the  year  is  all  cut  now  and 
3  settlers  are  starting  to  work  on  their  farms.     We  are  paying  60c.  per  bushel  for  potatoes, 

which  if  the  furnaces  were  not  in  operation  they  could  not  ffet  one  cent.  Our  average 
mtbly  payments  per  annum  are  for  all  kinds  of  work  $7,661  ^  for  wood  cutting  the  average 
11,317  per  month.  As  I  remarked,  if  th«  furnaces  were  not  in  operation  the  farmers  could 
\  sale  for  nothing ;  in  fact  they  would  be  compelled  to  leave  or  starve. " 
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smelting  should 
succeed  the 
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Oaution  advised. 


Qovemment  aid 
for  iron  smelting 
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The  Canadian 
iron  trade. 


Arthur  Harvey — In  reference  to  the  smelting  of  iron,  there  are  two  waya  of 
doing  it — on  the  front  with  coke,  or  in  the  back  country  with  charcoal.  There  is 
a  new  system  in  use  in  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron.  It  appean  to 
be  the  most  economical  and  best  way  yet  devised.  Mr.  James  Lobb  has  corres- 
ponded with  some  parties  in  Russia  about  the  matter  and  can  show  you  the  letters. 

James  Lobh — I  am  a  commission  merchant  residing  in  Toronto.  1  deal  in 
metal  to  some  extent.  I  produce  correspondence  with  some  Russian  parties  for 
whom  I  am  the  Canadian  agent  in  reference  to  charcoal  iron.  Polished  Russian 
iron  is  worth  £28  10s.  a  ton,  delivered  in  Montreal.  The  retail  price  is  about  lie 
a  pound.  It  is  used  for  the  best  class  of  stovepipes  and  small  stoves.  I  am 
informed  by  an  expert  that  the  manufacture  of  sheet  iron  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Russian  sheet  iron  by  the  use  of  the  Husgafvel  furnaces  would  be  quite  feasible 
here,  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  both  countries  being  of  the  same  character. 

H.  S.  Howland — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  pay  to  make  charcoal  iron. 
Speaking  from  memory  the  cost  of  making  it,  as  stated  by  experts,  would  be  |14  a 
ton.  That  is  supposing  the  works  to  be  erected  at  Snowdon,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  wood.  That  is  the  short  ton  and  does  not  include  bringing  the  ore  any  distance ; 
but  I  understand  there  are  two  kinds  of  ore  that  would  suffice  to  mix.  The  men 
who  made  the  estimate  had  been  manufacturing  charcoal  in  Michigan.  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  a  grant  of  land  or  timber  to  a  charcoal  furnace,  or  to  do 
something  that  would  induce  coital  to  go  into  it.  There  would  bo  a  limit  to  the 
market,  but  I  think  charcoal  iron  would  to  a  great  extent  take  the  place  of  other 
iron. 

Frederick  Miller — When  I  first  came  to  this  country,  some  years  ago,  I  drew 
attention  to  the  cost  of  smelting  iron  here  as  compared  with  Sweden  and  some 
parts  of  Gennany .  I  extracted  a  large  amount  of  information  from  the  report  of 
Mosler  to  the  Prussian  government  in  1865.  The  cost  in  Sweden  and  some  pails 
of  Germany  was  $10  and  $10.50  ;  here  $13.  In  Sweden  the  wood  they  have  is 
jackpine  and  birch,  the  principal  wood  being  jackpine.  There  they  used  117 
Dushels  of  charcoal  to  the  ton.  In  the  Hull  works,  near  Ottawa,  I  think  they 
estimated  the  cost  at  $2 1  or  $22,  but  they  used  225  bushels  there  to  make  a  ton. 
Their  furnace  was  not  properly  built.  If  there  is  plenty  of  charcoal  to  be  had,  and 
if  the  ore  is  handy  to  the  mine,  I  think  under  present  circumstances  it  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Canada  for  $14  a  ton.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country.  The  lead -smelting  has  been  nei^lected.  I  have  had  many 
years'  experience  in  that  line  in  Germany  and  I  think  it  could  be  worked  to  great 
advantage  if  we  had  the  capital.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  all  our  failures  in  this 
country  has  been  stock- lobbing. 

John  A.  Barron — I  reside  at  Lindsay.  I  think  it  is  a  most  important  matter 
that  something  should  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  back  country  to  develop  the 
iron  mines.  The  land  in  the  back  country  is  but  fairly  good  and  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  settlers  has  been  on  the  lumber.  That  is  about  exhausted  now  and 
cannot  be  counted  upon  any  longer.  The  development  of  the  iron  industry  would 
support  an  inteUigent  and  thrifty  population.  There  is  a  very  large  quantity  of 
wood  being  wasted  that  would  answer  to  make  charcoal,  but  plenty  is  yet  left  for 
that  purpose. 

R.  E.  Bailey — It  is  weU  to  be  cautious  about  erecting  expensive  works  and 
machinery  till  the  property  has  been  thoroughly  explored  ;  many  failures  have 
resulted  from  too  great  an  expenditure  at  first.  As  far  as  Americans  are  concerned, 
if  they  were  satisfied  it  would  pay  them  better  to  mine  here  than  in  the  United 
States,  I  think  with  very  few  exceptions  they  would  come  over  ;  with  them  it  is » 
mere  matter  of  business. 

A.  J.  Cattaruich — 1  think  the  government  should  assist  in  the  erection  of 
smelting  works — iron  smelting  works.  The  best  way  to  do  that  would  be  by  gw^^ 
to  responsible  people.  Personally  I  do  not  know  anything  about  smelting,  Mid 
therefore  cannot  say  whether  the  present  bonus  and  duty  sure  sufficient   protection. 

J.  H,  Bartlett — I  reside  in  Montreal,  but  was  bom  in  England  and  educated 
there  as  an  engineer.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  th« 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  various  other  engineering  societies  on  this 
continent  and  in  England.  I  have  lived  in  Canada  for  the  last  17  years  and  was 
for  some  years  managing  director  of  the  Toronto  Bridge  works.  I  know  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  aud  Ontario,  and  have  been  in 
Prince  Edward  island  and  Manitoba.  For  the  past  four  or  five  years  I  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  Canadian  iron  trade.     In  1885  I  published  through  Messrs 
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son  Bros,  of  Montreal  a  pamphlet  of  167  pages  on  the  Manufacture,  Con- 
)tion  and  Production  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Coal  in  Canada.     In  that  work  an 
int  of  every  attempt  to  manufacture  iron  in  Canada  is  given,  together  with 
(tics  of  the  Canadian  iron  trade  in  great  detail.     These  statistics  have  been 
►ted  by  the  Dominion  government  as  their  standard  authority  on  this  subject, 
r  a  short  account  of  the  prrxiesses  in  the  manufaoture  of  iron  I  go  on  to  show 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  which  today  are  iron  producers  have  succeeded 
tablishing  this  industry.     1  was  led  into  the  study  of  the  subject  gradually  at 
by  having  to  make  a  professional  report  in  1883  on  some  deposits  of  iron  ore 
a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  erection  of 
works  was  advisable.     Enquiry  was  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  domestic  con- 
ition,  but  satisfactory  information  was  not  obtainable,  the  only  official  publication 
I  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the  Dominion.     It  required  a  very  con- 
able  amount  of  patience  and  perseverance  to  extract  the  desired  information, 
having  by  this  time  become  thoroughly  interested  and   impressed  with  the 
rtance  of  the  subject  to  the  Dominion  generally  my  labors  were  continued  with 
esult  before  named,  and  the  sequel  is  seen  in  the  recent  changes  and  readjust-  The  otutomt 
.  of  the  Canadian  customs  duties  on  iron.     The  provinces  were  confederated  in  <lutie«  on  pig 
,  but  until  1879  pig  iron  was  admitted  free  of  duty.     The  failure  of  the  various      °* 
ipts  to  make  charcoal  pig  iron  and  blooms  is  clearly  attributable  to  the  want  of  charooal  iron, 
iction.     Many  of  the  attempts  were  made  early  in  the  century  and  the  operations 
of  the  smallest  dimensions,  but  both  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  this  industry 
Lshed  in  early  days  until  competition  with  imported   coke  pig  iron  made  it 
fisible.     Iron  rails  have  been  rolled  both  in  Toronto  and  Elamilton,  bul  the 
ge  to  steel  rails  and  the  lack  of  protection  has  closed  that  branch  of  the  trade, 
•nsiderable  trade  is  done  in  Canada  in  re-working  old  material,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  rolling  mills  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  re-work  scrap, 
no  doubt  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country 
not  be  achieved  until  the  iron  we  consume  is  largely  produced  from  minerals 
Dut  of  Canadian  soil.     Only  one  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  manufacture  q^^^  i,on. 
pig  iron  and  bar  iron  out  of  Canadian  minerals,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  s« 
)een  proved .     The  quality  of  the  article  in  both  cases  is  superior  to  that  imported 
commands  a  higher  price,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  since  the 
tion  ot  the  new  iron  duties  this  one  company,  now  the  Londonderry  Iron  Co., 
bad  all  the  work  they  can  do.     The  following  figures  show  the  imports  into 
ida  for  home  consumption  : 


CanftdianooB- 
sumptton  of 
iron. 


Year. 

Value. 

Vear. 

Value. 

$ 

$ 

1868 

6,885.365 

1878 

9,398,306 

1869 

7,386,780 

1879 

7,962,295 

1870 

7,750,867 

1880 

10,128,660 

1871 

10,808,645 

1881 

12,956,856 

1872 

16,913,179 

1882 

17,499,488 

1873 

25,435,020 

1883 

20,080,274 

1874 

20,700,387 

1884 

14,790,727 

1875 

18,199,198 

1885 

11,416,713 

1876 

12,965,117 
11,082,321 

1886 
Total.... 

11,053,366 

1877 

263,210,512 

of  this  amount  $158,830,882  had  to  pay  duty  and  $94,879,630  was  admitted 
The  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  to  the  country  will  be  appreciated 
I  it  is  shown  that  the  total  balance  of  trade  from  1868  to  1886  amounted  to  The  balaaeo  of 
,000,000  against  Canada,  and  that  during  the  same  period  we  imported  258^  trade. 
3n  dollars  of  iron  and  steel  goods. '^     I  prepared  at  the  request  of  Sir  Charles 
>er  a  series  of  diagrams  from  my  statistics  showing  graphically,  first,  the  invoice 


The  so-called  balance  of  trade  against  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  same  period 
to  1886)  was  £'2,807,284,325  sterUng ;  against  France  £477,710,000 ;  against  Belgi^un 
318,000  ;  against  Sweden  £48,013,000 ;  and  against  Germany  in  the  ten  years  from  1877, 
values  began  to  be  given,  £126,028,000.  And  these  are  the  principal  iron-making  and 
nanufacturing  countries  of  Europe.— A.  B. 
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value  of  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel ;  second,  the  balance  of  trade  against  Gauida. 
and  the  proportion  thereof  due  to  iron  and  steel  imports  ;  third,  the  consumptiooi 
per  capita  of  the  population  of  iron  and  steel  imports  ;  fourth,  duties  paid  per  capita^ 
on  these  imports  ;  £ith,  total  consumption  of  coal  in  Canada  ;  sixth,  total  production 
of  coal  in  Canada,  These  diagrams  were  distributed  to  members  of  the  Hoofleof 
Commons  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  Budget  speech  in  1887  and  are  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  the  speech.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  stated,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  figures  he  used  haa  been  very  carefully  prepared  and  were  correct,  thit 
apart  from  steel  rails  our  present  consumption  was  equivalent  to  260,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  annum  ;  this  in  my  opinion  is  safely  within  the  mark,  and  would  re(|uiro 
ten  blast  furnaces  of  good  size  for  its  production.  But  this  is  not  all  foundry  uon, 
only  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  this  quantity  being  required  to  take  the  place  of  iron  now 
imported  especially  for  foundry  purposes.  I  mean  by  a  good  size  blast  furnace  one 
to  make  100  tons  per  24  hours,  or  to  average  25,000  tons  per  annum.  This  is  a  much 
higher  average  than  the  blast  furnaces  in  England,  where  in  the  year  1882  there  were 
570  furnaces  in  blast  and  ^85  out  of  blast.  The  570  furnaces  made  8,500,000  ton» 
of  pig  iron,  or  an  average  of  15,000  tons  per  furnace.  On  this  basis  it  would  require 
16  blast  furnaces  to  provide  for  the  Canadian  market.  In  the  statistics  I  prepared 
the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  for  home  consumption  are  classified  under  seven  heads, 
which  in  a  general  way  represent  the  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  the  material 
These  are :  (1)  Iron,  which  includes  scrap,  pig,  blooms,  puddled  bars,  merchant 
bars,  rolled  shapes,  plates,  sheets,  hoop,  band,  wire  rods,  wire  and  tubing.  (2) 
Steel,  including  ingots,  bars,  rods  and  sheets.  (3)  Rails,  including  rails  steel  and 
iron,  frogs,  etc.  (4)  Castings  and  forgings.  (5)  Cutlery  and  edge  tools.  (6)  Hard- 
ware and  manufactures.  (7)  Machinery  and  engines.  The  average  weight  of  finished 
goods  classed  under  the  first  three  heads,  viz.,  iron,  steel  and  rails,  for  the  ten  years- 
1875  to  1884  amounted  to  over  200,000  tons  per  annum.  Under  cutlery  and  edge 
tools  are  included  many  other  articles  such  as  axes,  scythes,  hoes,  rakes,  forks,  spades, 
shovels,  files,  rasps,  etc.,  most  of  which  are  now  made  in  Canada  out  of  imported 
iron  or  steel.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  articles  are  derived  originally 
from  iron  ore,  and  by  the  application  of  labor  and  fuel  they  are  gradually  converted 
stage  by  stage  into  the  finished  article  or  machine  ;  at  every  stage  there  is  also^ 
considerable  loss  of  weight.  The  equivalent  in  pig  iron  is  the  original  weight  of  pig 
iron  required.  For  the  seventeen  years  1867  to  1884  the  totals  of  imports  by  clas^^s 
were :  Iron,  <Rr6,179,153;  steel,  $9,938,614 ;  rails,  $48,068,618 ;  castings  and  forgings, 
$9,703,717;  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  $10,742,331;  hardware,  etc.,  $47,926,637;, 
machinery  and  engines,  $29,182,414,— making  a  total  of  $280,741,484.  The  valua- 
tions are  the  invoice  values  at  the  {llace  of  manufacture  and  shipment,  and  do  not 
include  anything  for  freights,  charges  or  duties.  The  item  of  freight  alone  is  a  very 
important  one,  as  from  four  to  five  tons  of  minerals  are  required  for  every  ton  of  pig 
iron  made,  and  pig  iron  is  the  first  process  or  raw  material  for  all  subsequent  pro- 
cesses. I  am  interested  in  some  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  county  of 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia.  The  conditions  there  are  very  similar  to  those  at  the  net 
iron  centre  in  the  United  States,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  except  that  Pictou  is  rigbt 
on  the  Atlantic  tide  water,  while  Birmingham  is  350  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 
The  situation  at  Pictou  combines  a  railway  centre  and  good  imvigable  tide  water,  * 
well  settled  cultivated  country  with  good  road<  and  plenty  of  labor,  four  varieties  of 
iron  ore  in  very  large  deposits  occurring  only  about  six  miles  from  the  Pictou  coal 
field,  from  which  half  a  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  are  mined  annually.  I^ 
addition  there  is  an  abundance  of  limestone,  besides  gypsum,  freesti^no,  sand,  brick- 
clay  and  fire-clay.  Mr.  Selwyn,  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  states 
that  Pictou  county  is  as  favourably  situated  as  are  the  best  iron  producing  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  presents  greater  facilities  for  manufacturing  iron  pro- 
fitably than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion.  When  in  England 
last  spring  I  interested  some  very*  prominent  and  wealthy  men  connected  witi  tU 
iron  trade  there,  and  they  would  have  taken  the  matter  up  and  invested  £300,000 
in  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel  rails  provided  a  duty  was 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  steel  rails  and  an  order  for  a  certain  quantity 
guaranteed.  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  Dominion  government,  but  they  were 
unable  to  see  their  way  to  any  arrangement  and  the  project  was  not  carried  out 
Steel  rails  are  now  and  have  always  been  free  of  duty.  Since  1867  Canada  has  spent 
about  $50,000,000  for  rails  alone,  and  the  people  of  Canada  have  contributed  during 
that  time  $165,000,000  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  railways.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  country  would  have  been  better  off  if  this  amount  of  money  for 
rails  iiad  been  spent  in  wages  in  Canada.  In  the  United  States  when  railways  hsTe^ 
been  subsidised  by  the  government  it  has  been  specified  that  the  nuk  were  to  be  or 
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American  manufactilre,  and  in  some  cases  not  only  the  rails  but  all  the  other  iron 

used  in  the  construction  and  equipment.     The  Union  Pacific  the  Northern  Pacific,  United  states 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  Texas  Pacific  had   to  use  American  rails.      In  gSbSdlsint" 

Canada  we  have  now  about  18,000  miles  of  railway,  but  no  rails  are  made.     No  railways. 

other  country  in  the  world  can  make  such  a  showing.     In  all  cases  other  countries  How  other 

have  succeeded  in  establishing  iron  industries  by  protective  duties,  bounties  and  sub-  oountries  have 

ridies  or  concessions.     Take  Englaud  for  example.     Ln  the  year  1800  she  produced  Sd^Sriw?  ^^^^ 

130,000  tons  of  pig  iron  ;  in  1850  this  had  increased  to  2,500,000  tons.     Now  let  us 

lotice  the  protective  duties  which  were  in  force  from  1800  on  such  an  article  as  bar  English  datiea 

ron.     In  the  year  1802  the  duty  was  $18.36  per  ton ;  in  1803,  $20.52  ;  1804,  $21.19;  on  bar  iron. 

1805,  $24.76  ;  1806  to  1808,  $26.16  ;  1809  to  1812,  $26.72 ;  1813  to  1818,  $31.59 ; 

810  to  1825,  $31.63  if  imported  in  British  ships,  but  if  imported  in  foreign  ships 

S38.56.     Iron  slit  or  hammered  into  rods  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square, 

^.38  per  ton ;  wrought  iron  not  otherwise  enumerated  for  every  $486  of  value, 

$243.33  per  ton  ;  wire  nototherwise  enumerated  $577. 92  per  ton  ;  hoop  iron  $116.68. 

n  1826  these  duties  were  reduced  and  in  1848  were  abolished,  but  in  the  meantime 

.he  industry  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  control  the  iron  trade  of  the  world. 

KM  other  countries  have  the  same  tale  to  tell.     In  the  United  States,  France,  Ger- 

nany,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy,  etc.,   the  governments  have  recognised  the  vital 

mportance  of  this  industry  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  have  taken  such 

(teps  as  have  been  from  time  to  time  found  necessary  to  ensure  its  growth  and 

luocess,  and  when  the  people  of  Canada  come  to  rightly  appreciate  its  importance 

:hey  too  will  insist  upon  the  industry  being  established  in  the  Dominion.     The  imporUnoe  of 

imber  in  this  country  is  being  rapidly  cut  down  and  all  the  various  industries  con-  the  iron  industr}- 

Qected  with  it  must  in  time  gradually  disappear  ;  wooden  ship-building,  once  such  f^  *wi*diMtr 

i  large  industry,  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  what  is  more  natural  than  "°*      °        ^' 

bhat  with  the  disappearance  of  our  forests  attention  to  our  mineral  wealth  should 

Increase,  and  steady,  continuous  employment  be  given  to  our  people  in  mining  iron 

ore,  coal  and  limestone,  making  charcoal  and  coke,  smelting  the  minerals  into  pig 

iron  and  working  this  up  into  the  various  shapes  and  articles  ?    The  vast  amount  of 

money  required  for  plant  and  machinery,  the  army  of  men  to  whom  employment 

would  be  given,  the  amounts  of  money  paid  in  wages,  the  increase  in  both  rail  and 

water  freight,  and  the  increased  inter-provincial  trade  which  must  ensue,  make  this 

subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  Dominion. 

WUliam  Gerhaiiser — I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Iron  company, 
established  in  this  city  in  1872.     The  subscribed  capital  is  $200,000,  all  paid  up.  S>m^>?of 
We  are  employed   in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  from  charcoal  and  our  output  is  Detroit.  ' 
12,000  gross  tons  per  annum.     We  smelt  specular,  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  in 
the  proportion  of  40,  40  and  20  per  cent.,  the  supplies  of  which  are  obtained  from  fron'^ore  ami 
the  Marquette  district  of  lake  Superior.     It  is  delivered  at  our  works  by  boat  during  charcoal, 
the  season  of  navigation,   commencing  the  1st  of  June  and  ending  the  15th  of 
November.     The  specular  ore  averages  66,  the  hematite  56   and  the  magnetic  62 
per  cent.     The  hematite  when  dried  at  212°  yields  about  62  per  cent.,  but  we  put 
it  in  the  furnace  in  its  natural  state,  with  free  moisture.     The  ores  cost  us  this  year 
eight  ^ents  a  unit  delivered  at  our  mills.     We  make  charcoal  at  five  points  in  the 
state,  the  nearest  of  which  is  80  miles  and  the  farthest  186  miles  from  Detroit. 
They  are  all  situated  on  lines  of  railway  convenient  for  shipping.     The  coal  ia  made 
in  round  kilns,  two-thirds  of  the  product  being  from  hard  wood,  maple  and  beech, 
and  one-third  from  elm,  black  ash  and  soft  maplp.     The  cost  of  wood  ranges  fr6m 
$1.25  to  $2.26  per  cord,  and  averages  $1.60  for  hard  and  soft.     It  is  bought  fram 
the  farmers,  who  deliver  it  at  the  kilns  corded  up.    One  cord  produces  on  an  average 
45  bushels,  weighing  20  lb.  per  bushel ;  the  hard  wood  will  produce  60  bushels  same 
weight,  soft  wood   42  bushels.     It  costs  at  the  kilns  about  5Jc.  a  bushel  and  7ic.  Cost  of  charcoal, 
delivered  at  our  works.     Our  aniiual  make  is  1,000,000  bushels,  the  whole  of  which 
is  consumed  in  our  smelting  works.     From  86  to  90  bushels  is  required  to  smelt  a 
ton  of  iron.     We  use  a  charge  of  1,600  lb.  of  ore  to  about  an  average  of  740  lb.  of  Tr'i^Md^^^in 
coal,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  run  through  the  stack  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  a  charge, 
stack  and  the  speed  with  which  it  is  driven.     The  product  of  this  charge  is  about 
960  lb.     The  limestone  for  flux  is  got  near  the  city  and  costs  $1.26  per  ton,  but  only 
three  per  cent,  is  required.     Our  iron  is  made  expressly  for  car  wheels  and  malleable 
iron.     Its  analysis  shows  for  our  best  grade,  silicon  0.980,  phosphorus  0.186,  and 
sulphur  0.017.     This  does  not  bring  it  within  the  Bessemer  limit,  which  is  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  iron.     We  sell  the  bulk  of  our  make  in  the  United 
States,  but  we  also  export  to  Canada.     In  1887  there  were  exported  from  Detroit  Exports  to 
5,288  tons,  all  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say  went  to  Canada.     Our  average  selling  price  Oanada. 
this  year  has  k)eeii  $19.52  cash  per  ton  of  2,250  lb.  f.o.b.  ;  last  year  it  was  probably 
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a  dollar  a  ton  higher.  Canadian  purchasers  buy  at  the  regular  prices  here  and  the 
Canadian  duties  are  paid  in  addition.^  I  managed  smelting  works  in  Baltimore 
from  1870  to  1883,  and  there  we  used  ores  largely  imported  from  Ireland.  Spain, 
Elba  and  Africa,  ^kome  of  the  Irish  ores  were  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  in  titanic  acid, 
but  they  were  mixed  in  very  small  quantities  with  the  cleaner  ores.  We  have  uaed 
Canadian  ores  which  gave  us  good  satisfaction,  but  the  ores  we  now  use  answer  our 
puq)ose  as  well  and  are  cheaper  by  the  rate  of  the  duty.  We  employ  about  30 
men  at  the  smelting  works ;  two  engineers  at  $2  a  day,  2  keepers  at  $1.75,  2 
helpers  at  $1.60,  2  stockweighers  at  $1.6Q,  2  top-men  at  $1.60,  4  coal  men  at  (1.60, 
blacksmith  at  $1.50,  carpenter  at  $1.50,  and  14  yardmen  at  $1.45  a  day.  At  the 
charcoal  kilns  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  about  five  men  to  a  plant,  and  they 
are  paid  H  cent  per  bushel  loaded  on  the  cars  ;  we  pay  for  wood,  plant,  hone- 
feed,  etc.  Our  daily  output  of  pig  is  35  tons  and  we  work  the  year  round.  Hub 
year  we  had  expensive  repairs  to  make  and  the  furnace  was  out  of  blast  about  two 
months.  This  statement  is  for  a  normal  condition  of  working,  but  things  sometimes 
go  wrong  and  repairs  are  expensive.  For  the  last  five  years  we  lost  about  four 
months'  time  in  making  repairs. 

George  Hope  —I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Adam  Hope  &  Co.,  hardware 
merchants,  Hamilton,  engaged  in  the  importation  of  iron.  We  import  both  Scotch 
and  English  pig.  The  Scotch  pig  was  laid  down  as  low  as  $19.50  this  year  ;  that  is 
equal  to  $14  and  the  duty  added.  We  have  laid  down  some  good  brands  of  Scotch 
at  $13. 50  which  with  the  duty  would  be  about  $18 — that  is  the  long  ton.  English 
pig  costs  laid  down  here  about  54s.  5d.,  equal  to  about  $13.50.  That  would  be 
equal  to  about  $18  duty  paid.  In  June  the  English  and  Scotch  market  was 
depressed.  Last  year  the  price  would  be  about  one  or  two  dollars  more  ;  548.  6d. 
was  the  lowest  we  laid  down  No.  1  English,  and  56s.  6d.  the  lowest  for  No.  1 
Scotch.  We  do  not  import  charcoal  pig  at  all.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  competi- 
tion from  England  and  Scotland  for  that  class  of  iron.  What  is  used  comes  from 
the  Detroit  furnaces,  none  from  the  New  York  furnaces.  The  price  in  Detroit- 
would  be  about  $21.50  the  long  ton.  In  Hamilton  about  15,000  long  tons  of  iron 
is  used  every  year.  Two  or  three  establishments  have  ffone  into  manufactuiing 
water-pipe  and  they  use  a  great  deal  of  iron.  No  charcoal  iron  is  imported  from 
Great  Britain  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  import  considerable  English  hematite. 
That  is  a  superior  quality  of  ore  and  is  used  for  such  purposes  as  strangthening 
castings  for  machinery  and  for  making  malleable  castings.  For  making  car  wheels 
charcoal  iron  is  used  altogether,  the  supply  of  which  comes  from  American  furnaces 
and  from  the  Three  Rivers  furnace  in  Quebec.  There  are  four  car  wheel  foundries 
in  Canada,  at  St.  Thomas,  Montreal,  Lachine  and  here.  The  Three  Rivers  iron 
is  manufactured  from  bog  ore.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  quantity  they 
make  ;  it  is  very  limited,  but  they  make  a  magnificent  quality. 

WUliam  Copp — The  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  (Copp  Brothers)  is  engage<J 
in  the  foundry  business  We  have  been  in  business  at  Hamilton  since  1849,  but 
not  all  the  time  in  the  foundry  business.  There  is  about  $200,000  invested  in  our 
business  now.  We  produce  stoves,  furnaces,  grates,  agricultural  implements  and 
steam  engines.  The  value  of  our  yearly  output  is  about  $160,000.  We  use  the 
best  brands  of  iron,  the  Coltness,  Summerlea  and  some  of  the  Londonderry 
They  cost  us  about  $23  the  long  ton.  We  mix  a  quarter  of  the  Londonderry,  as  we 
cannot  use  it  by  itself  ;  it  does  not  make  clean  work,  being  a  slag^  iron.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  stronger  than  the*  others,  and  I  think  it  adds  to  the  strength,  ^e 
do  not  use  charcoal  iron  at  all,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  as  it  makes  the  best  malle- 
able castings.  I  think  it  could  be  made  in  Canada.  In  Alabama  they  are  pro- 
ducing charcoal  iron  at  a  very  low  price  ;  I  understand  that  from  a  gentleman  who 
makes  a  great  many  car  wheels.  I  think  he  said  they  were  producing  it  at  |13  a 
ton.  I  thought  the  question  worth  looking  into  and  I  cannot  see  why,  with  our 
iron  deposits,  our  wood  and  intelligent  labor,  we  should  not  be  able  to  produce 
our  own  supply.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  charcoal  iron  would  work  in  for  stove 
plates  as  well  as  for  car  wheels  ;  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
We  buy  our  iron  ;  we  do  not  import  ourselves.  We  use  from  700  to  1,000  tona  of 
pig  according  to  the  season.  There  is  a  large  quantity  used  at  the  pipe  works.  1 
suppose  outside  of  the  pipe  works  5,000  tons  a  year  is  used  in  this  city,  and  it 
might  possibly  go  to  6,000  tons.     I  think  they  work  the  common  brands  of  JSnglish 


^  This  makes  the  price  to  the  Canadian  importer  plus  the  duty  exactly  $24,  to  which  the 
oost  of  freight  must  be  added. 
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the  pipe  works,  and  some  of  the  low  grades  of  Scotch.  It  would  be  from  $3.50 
9^  leas  in  price  than  ours.  I  think  if  we  used  one-third  charcoal  we  could  use 
iglish  and  low  grade  Scotch  iron  and  turn  out  a  strong  nice  plate.  Of  course 
at  would  have  to  be  experimented  with.     It  seems  to  me  strange  that  some  person 

8  not  started  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  in  Ontario.     My  impression  is  that 

would  not  cost  more  than  half  as  much  to  start  a  charcoal  furnace  as  it  would  to  charcoal  iron 
kit  an  anthracite  one,  and  the  iron  could  bo  made  in  smaller  quantities  ;  I  think  it  smelting  a 
>uld  be  a  safer  investment.     I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  manufacture  it  as  fJJte^'^Sle 
eaply  as  they  do  in  Alabama.  The  Three  Rivers  iron  is  very  good  and  strong,  but  we   "^   '^ 
iTer  work  any  of  it      There  was  a  furnace  at  Ottawa  at  one  time,  but  it  was  an  ill- 
.vised  enterprise.     At  that  time  they  had  to  compete  against  the  cheap  Scotch 
id  English  iron,  and  we  were  buying  the  Scotch  delivered  here  for  $18 ;  that 
fts  the  best  grade.     We  make  a  very  much  finer  plate  now  than  we  did  then,  and 

9  require  the  best  iron  we  can  get.  At  that  time  the  duty  was  $1.50  a  ton.  I 
ink  it  is  an  industry  the  government  should  stimulate  in  some  way.  I  think  the 
»t  way  would  be  to  give  a  grant  of  $50,000  ;  it  would  be  better  than  a  bonus  to 

•me  of  those  useless  railways.     The  surroundings  here  are  very  similar  to  those  of  jj      ^.     .  . 
ireden,  and  there  they  manufacture  charcoal  iron  well  and  cheaply  ;  it  would  be  trr  might  b«  ^^ 
ell   to  look  into  their  system  very  carefully.     If  our  machine  men  used  more  •timuUt«d. 
larcoal  iron  in  their  castings  they  would  be  of  a  better  class  and  it  would  be 
dtter  for  the  country.     As  soon  as  it  is  established  that  charcoal  iron  makes  better  P"*  {*'  SmS**^ 
ork  we  will  all   be  willing  to  pay  more  for  it.     We  really  produce  better  plate  ^^  °        "*'* 
ere  than  they  do  in  New  York,  but  the  best  is  produced  in  the  New  £]ngland 
tates. 

Adam  Laidlam — I  am  a  member  of  the  Laidlaw  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Hamil- 
jn  ;    we    manufacture  stoves,  furnaces  and  brick  machines,  and  our  capital  is 
30,000.     I  have  been  in  the  stove  business  seventeen  years.     We  use  a  considerable 
uantity  of  pig  iron,  between  400  and  500  tons  a  year.     We  use  a  little  of  the 
iondonderry,  but  the  greater  part  is  Scotch.     Two  years  ago  we  used  a  quartei  of 
he  Londonderry  with  the  Scotch,  but  this  year  we  have  not  used  any  at  all.     It  is  The  London- 
good,  strong  iron,  but  it  seems  hard  and  I  don't  like  it  for  stove  plate.     We  only  derry  iron  not 
Lse  No.  1  iron.     The  Londonderry  pig  is  worth  about  $23  here.     Summerlea  is  the  rtov?piate8 
principal  brand  that  we  use,  and  that  is  worth  $28  ;  it  has  not  been  higher  than 
^23.     I  bought  early  in  the  season  for  $21  the  long  ton.     We  are  using  a  little 
Snglish  iron  this  year  ;  it  is  not  as  strong  as  the  Scotch.     I  think  the  difference  is 
Lae  to  the  quality  of  the  ore.  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  manufacture 
»f  pig  iron.     I  think  we  could  use  charcoal  iron  mixed  with  the  Scotch  ;  it  would  charcoal  iron 
trengthen  and  improve  the  castings.     I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  and  cannot  would 
«y  whether  it  could  be  manufactured  here.     There  are  eight  foundries  in  the  city  strengthen  and 
knd  they  will  each  use  about  500  tons  a  year  on  the  average.     We  employ  about  caSingS. 
'orty  men.     Machine  moulders  make   about  $2.25  a  day  and  stove  moulders  by 
•he  piece  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  day.     We  shut  down  about  Christmas  and  stop  for  Labor  and 
^out  six  weeks  or  two  months  ;  that  has  been  done  only  these  last  four  or  five  wager. 
^ears. 

H.  A,  Massey — I  am  a  resident   of  Toronto  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  agricultural  implements.     For  making  gray  iron  we  use  about  2,000  »]  ed  i 
tons  of  pig.     For  malleable  iron  we  will  have  to  use  800  or  1,000  tons  of  pig,  and  caJungs'*'"  **' 
khat  must  be  charcoal  iron.     For  our  castings  we  use  Scotch  iron  and  some  Canadian  ; 
we  mix  them.     We  sometimes  use  one-half  Canadian,  but  do  not  care  to  use  more 
than  a  quarter  or  a  third.     I  use  the  term  gray  iron  as  referring  to  the  iron  as  it  is 
Doade  into  castings  from  the   pig.     We    use    from  No.   1  to    No.   4.     I  cannot 
bell  the  amount  of  pig  iron  that  is  used  in  Toronto,  but  I  do  not  think  much  charcoal 
iron  is  used.     I  think  that  at  Oshawa  they  use  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  charcoal 
iron  for  malleable  castings.     A  large  quantity  of  charcoal  iron  should  be  used  in 
making  car  wheels.     Scotch  pig  runs  from  $18  to  $22  the  long  ton.     It  has  not  Prices  of  Scotch 
been  less  than  $18  for  some  seasons.     The  highest  price  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  *"**  London- 
En  the  winter  it  would  of  course  cost  more.     The  Londonderry  costs  from  $19  to    ^''yPJf*"*"' 
$21  according  to  number  of  brands.      Charcoal  iron  is  imported  from  Alabama,  ^^JJjJSIron 
Cleveland  and  Detroit.     At  the  works  at  Detroit  it  runs  from  $19  to  $21  the  gross 
bon.     The  duty  is  $4  the  net  ton.     The  freight  from  Detroit  is  $2  a  ton.     The 
Alabama  costs  something  over  $30,  duty  paid.     The  last  Quotation  was  $26  per  long 
bon  at  the  works.     It  is  a  better  iron  than  the  Michigan,  oeing  very  like  the  Salis- 
bury.    The  Salisbury  costs  about  $36  a  long  ton  delivered  here.     We  have  not 
x>ught  any  of  that  iron  recently.    In  Alabama  I  think  they  use  any  kind  of  wood 
for  charcoal,  but  hardwood  is  the  best.     If  Canadian  charcoal  iron  could  be  pro- 
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Charcoal  pig       duced  for  a  little  more  than  Scotch  or  Londondeny,  no  doubt  we  could  use  it  for 
Iron  for  caBidDgB.  nearly  every  kind  of  iron  we  want  to  make.    It  makes  a  stronger  and  better  casting, 
and  it  would  be  simply  a  question  of  the  cost.     For  machinery  castings  we  want  m 
best  iron,  and  the  expense  is  what  has  kept  us  from  using  charcoal  iron.     I  would 
take  charcoal  iron  at  $24  a  ton  rather  than  imported  iron  at  S22  ;  I  would  consider  it 
would  be  $4  a  ton  more  valuable.     Charcoal  iron  at  $4  a  ton  more  would  coaimaod 
the  market  for  all  strong  castings  ;  we  could  use  2,()00  tons  of  it.     I  do  not  think 
the  makers  would  go  to  the  extra  expense  for  pipe.     They  might  do  somethinr 
more  for  charcoal  iron  in  the  stove  trade.     The  manufacturers  of  agricultom 
implements  would  use  it ;  and  if  one  used  it  and  ujade  better  castings,  competition 
would  compel  the  others  to  do  likewise.     The  cheapest  charcoal  iron  at  present 
imported  costs  $28  a  ton,  and  if  the  Canadian  were  less  than  that  it  would  com- 
mand  the  market  for  charcoal  iron.     In  order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  iron  I  am  in  favor  of  granting  a  bonus  for  a  number  of  years.     I  woold 
recommend  a  bonus  of  $2  a  ton  in  addition  to  the  present  bonus  and  duty.    But 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  could  make  a  profit  of  $6  a  ton  at  present,  then  no 
further  bonus  should  be  granted.     The  cost  of  making  it  can  easily  be  figured  out 
by  those  who  undei^tand  the  business.     I  do  not  believe  that  in  Michigan  th^ 
make  $6  a  ton.     I  think  they  would  be  well  satisfied  to  make  $3  a  ton.     I  think  s 
great  deal  of  iron  is  made  at  $10  a  ton  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  less  in  Alabams. 
The  question  of  making  steel  is  more  important  than  anything  else  in  Canada.    We 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  steel  required  for  agricultural  purposes  here. 
The  works  at  New  Glasgow  turn  out  good  steel,  but  they  cannot  make  the  quantity 
required  in  the  country.     It  is  important  that  something  should  be  done  to  encou^ 
age  the  manufacture  of  steel.     We  import  some  from  England,  and  some  from 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.     They  supply  at  Johnstown  an  article  quite  as  cheap 
as  in  England,  but  it  is  of  better  quality.     There  are  but  two  parties  in  the  Statet 
that  make  the  cold  steel,  and  they  charge  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  English, 
but  it  is  far  superior.     It  is  made  as  true  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  wears  better 
than  if  turned.     We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  government  to  take  the  duty  off 
cold  steel,  or  to  get  some  one  to  manufacture  it.     I  think  the  business  in  Canidi 
would  pay.     It  would  take  a  very  large  establishment  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  country  in  that  line  of  goods.     If  there  is  anything  that  should  be  encour 
aged  it  is  the  manufacture  of  steel.     Charcoal  iron  is  in  the  right  direction,  bat 
steel  is  he  most  important. 

John  Stewart — There  are  workable  quantities  of  gold,  copper  and  lead  ores 
that  might  be  utilised  in  smelting  processes.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  cheap  fuel, 
and  we  have  that  in  this  country.  The  heavv  refuse  from  the  saw  mills  could  be 
made  into  charcoal  for  smelting  purposes,  while  the  sawdust  from  the  mills  could 
be  converted  into  gas  and  used  as  natural  gas  is  used,  and  we  would  have  the  belt 
fuel  for  roasting  our  ores.  We  could  smelt  our  gold,  lead  and  copper  ores,  and  uie 
pyiites  for  making  sulphuric  acid  to  treat  our  phosphate  instead  of  shipping  it  in 
the  raw  state.  There  are  large  Quantities  of  pyrites  between  Ottawa  and  the 
county  of  Hastings,  some  of  whicn  hold  a  little  arsenic  and  some  do  not.  The 
phosphate  country  along  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway  has  not  been  developed 
to  the  extent  that  the  Quebec  region  has,  the  trouble  being  that  they  have  not  had 
as  good  surface  showings,  but  it  is  a  very  promising  country.  In  Portland  there  ia 
phosphate  that  occurs  almost  like  rock  ;  it  has  a  fracture  and  resembled  square 
pieces  of  red  syenite.  I  certainly  think  we  have,  enough  pyrites  between  the 
Ottawa  river  and  Hastings  county  to  treat  all  our  phosphates  and  to  export  besidei. 
I  think  that  charcoal  should  bo  used  for  the  blast  furnace  and  gas  for  roasting  and 
re-heating  the  iron.  Gas  has  never  been  used  for  blast  furnaces,  though  it  possiblT 
might  be  so  used.  The  works  should  be  constructed  at  a  place  where  refuse  could 
be  obtained  to  make  the  charcoal  and  gas.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  erect 
works  where  there  are  large  saw  mills,  as  the  amount  of  refuse  required  for  0> 
would  be  very  great.  I  have  made  a  calculation  of  what  it  would  cost  to  maio 
charcoal  iron  in  this  country,  and  according  to  my  estimate  it  would  run  less  than 
$20  a  ton.  The  selling  price  of  pig  iron  now  is  about  $20,  and  the  bonus  of  $1.50 
would  give  some  of  the  profit.  In  answer  to  the  q^uestion  as  to  how  I  would  meet 
competition,  I  would  keep  out  British  and  American  iron  by  raising  the  tari£ 
The  present  selling  price  of  British  iron  is  $20  here,  but  charcoal  pig  is  worth  $5  a 
ton  more. 

E.  B.  Borran — Had  the  attempt  to  smelt  copper  ore  on  the  spot  at  Bmce  Minei 
proved  successful  an  immense  saving  in  transport  would  have  been  effected.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  necessary  to  dress  the  ores  to  so  high  a  percentage  as  i(  hen 
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eat  to  Swansea  or  Baltimore,  and  thus  the  loss  of  ore  in  dressinj?  might  have  been  Failure  of  oop 
BMened.     Finally  the  reiined  copper,  or  at  least  part  of  it,   would  have  found  a  ^'^^'^^"^ 
lome  market.     These  important  objects  gained,  it  is  probable  that  the  mines  would  SSS^MinoK 
lave  yielded  a  reasonable  profit  for  a  number  of  years.     The  failure  of  the  attempt 
»  smelt  the  ore  by  the  Welsh  system  was  due,  I  believe,  to  the  following  causes : — 
kt  Swansea,  where  this  method  is  adopted,  the  copper  smelting  companies  are  sup- 
plied with  copper  ores  of  many  different  varieties  and  degrees  of  richness,  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world.     Experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
mix  different  kinds  of  ores  in  certain  proportions  and  smelt  them  together  than  it 
18  to  do  so  separately.     The  mixed  ore  is  more  fusible,  requires  less  fuel  and  pro- 
duces a  cleaner  slag,  that  is,  a  slag  which  contains  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
copper.     When  the  smelting  works  were  started  at  Bruce  Mines  there  was  prac- 
ti<aily  but  one  kind  of  ore,  commonly  called  the  yellow  ore  or  copper  pyrites. 
This  when  dressed  to  yield  15  per  cent,  of  copper  was  still  mixed  with  so  much  of 
the  rock  or  gangue  of  the  vein  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  ore  as-«brought  to  the 
famaces  was  quartz  or  silica.     It  is  said  when  treated  by  itself  to  have  been  a 
refractory  ore,  and  as  nr)  other  ores  could  be  got  to  smelt  along  with  it,  and  thus  !  "fjifjjf*^**' 
render  it  more  fusible,  the  consumption  of  coal  was  veiy  heavy.     As  this  coal  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  mines  in  the  United  States,  some  500  or  600  miles  dis- 
tant, th    cost  delivered  at  Bruce  Mines  was  at  least  three  times  that  paid  by  the 
Welsh  smelters  for  coal  at  Swansea.     '1  hen  the  slags  instead  of  being  clean  were 
found  to  contain  three  per  cent  or   more  of  copper.     Finally  the  fumacemen  or 
nuelters,  brought  in  the  first  instance  from  Wales  or  other  distant  points,  could 
not  be  replaced  during  the  winter  season  when  navigation  was  closed,  and  only 
with  difficulty  and  after  considerable  delay  in  the  summer.     Accordingly  if  any   of 
them  deserted,  became  insubordinate,  were  taken  ill,  or  got  drunk,  the  work  was 
constantly  liable  to  serious  interruption  and  loss,  if  not  actual  stoppage.     I  was  not 
at  the  mine  myself  while  suielting  operations  were  in  progress  but  those  were  some 
of  the  reasons  given  to  nie  in  explanation  of  the  failure  of  this  apparently  feasible 
hut  unsuccessful  and  costly  experiment.     Fully  alive  to   the  importance  of  being 
&ble  to  smelt  the  ore  on  the  spot  I  recommended  the  company  to  try  the   blast 
furnace,  using  charcoal,  which  might  have  been  easily  got  for  fuel.     But  they  had 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  unexpected  failure  of  the  Welsh  process  that  the  sug- 
^tion  was  coldly  received  and  never  renewed  or  acteil  upon.     About  1869  or  1870 
he   West  Canada  company  determined  to  put  up  the  necessary  furnaces  and 
apparatus  at  the  Wellington  mines  and  to  extract  the  copper  fn>m  the  ores  by  the 
alt  process.     I  had  myself  studied  this  process  some  (even  years  before  as  earned  Extraction  of 
'ti{.tSt.  RoUox  in  Glasgow,  and  entertained  such  a  favorable  opinion  of  it  that  pj^^^**® '**^ 

tried  to  raise  a  company  to  buy  the  Bruce  mines  with  a  view  to  its  employment 
bere.  The  experiment  as  conducted  by  the  West  Canada  company  however  was 
lot  successful.  I  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
^ure.  It  was  said  that  the  high  price  of  salt  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
crap  iron,  ot  both  of  which  large  quantities  are  needed  in  this  process,  contributed 
o  its  failure.  The  establishment  of  reduction  or  copper  smelting  works  at  some 
•^int  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Bruce  Mines  would,  I  think,  greatly  stimulate 
nd  •  ncourage  copper  mining  an  the  north  shore.  In  the  Welsh  process  of  smelt-  copper-smeltiiii 
tig  I  understand  that  about  1  to  1^  tons  of  coal  are  ret^uired  to  smelt  and  refine  on  the  nortn 
he  copper  in  each  ton  of  ore.  Thus  it  would  appear  much  more  advantageous  »*^®'«' 
mder  ordinary  circumBtances  to  take  the  ore  to  the  coal  than  to  bring  the  coal  to 
he  ore.  But  in  this  case  the  circumstances  are  exceptional ;  owing  to  the  enor- 
nouB  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  grain  passing  downwards  from  lake  Superior 
hrough  the  Sault  canal  to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  most  of  the  vessels  are  obliged 
o  return  light,  consequently  the  freight  on  coal  from  Cleveland  to  Bruce  Mines 
rould  now  probably  be  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  copper  ore  going  the  other 
ray.  I  am  still  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  modification  of  the  salt  process 
rill  be  found  more  successful  in  the  treatment  of  our  copper  pvrites  ore  than  any 
»ther,  and  in  that  process  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  coal  is  needed.  The  Th«  nit  procM^ 
iTOceas  should  be  one  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  low  grade  ores  containing  say 
rom  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  or  lower  than  even  5  per  cent,  if  the  price  were 
ligh  enough  to  warrant  it.  Many  veins  produce  ore  which,  if  spalled  and  carefully 
kicked  over,  may  be  brought  up  to  5  per  cent,  without  dressing.  If  such  ore  simply 
;palled  could  be  sold  at  some  easily  accessible  smelting  works  possessed  of  crushing 
nachinery,  many  men  of  limited  means  might  be  induced  to  engage  in  mining  who 
rould  never  think  of  doing  so  if  it  were  necessary  to  erect  expensive  machinery  to 
ruBh  and  dress  the  ore  in  order  to  render  it  marketable^    li  1.  api.  not^  m^taken 
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the  late  Sir  William  Logau,  after  a  most  careful  and  painstaking  examination  of 
the  veir.8  opened  at  the  Bruce  mines  in  1848,  estimated  that  there  were  torn 
3,000  fathoms  in  sight  which  would  yield  something  like  26,000  tons  of  ore  con- 
taining 6^  per  cent,  of  copper  as  -raised  from  the  mine  and  without  any  drefldng 
whatever.  There  are  a  large  number  of  veins  between  Algoma  Mills  and  the  Ssnlt 
Ste.  Marie  not  so  rich  as  those  at  the  Bruce,  Wellington  or  Huron  Copper-bsy, 
but  nevertheless  capable  of  producing  a  very  great  quantity  of  low  grade  ore  Buch  ai 
I  have  mentioned.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  those  veins,  will  never  be  worked 
unless  there  be  some  copper  reduction  or  smelting  company  in  that  section  tUe 
to  smelt  or  otherwise  reduce  the  ores,  and  willing  to  contract  for  and  buy  them  in 
the  rough  state  I  have  described.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of 
copper  mining,  and  of  the  district  generally,  that  some  enterprising  company  may 
be  induced  to  take  the  matter  up. 

Fraiik  Front — We  did  not  use  stamp  mills  at  the  Wellington  company's  minek 
all  ours  being  <?rushing  mills ;  they  were  put  up  in  18(>0.  Operations  were  continoea 
till  1 875,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  average  output.  We  did  onrowD 
smelting.  We  smelted  all  our  precipitate  from  the  reduction  works  and  part  of  oar 
sulphide.  We  shipped  our  copper  to  Swansea  in  south  Wales.  Operations  weredii- 
continued  on  account  of  depression  in  the  copper  market.  We  used  coal  for  our 
smelting  ;  it  cost  us  about  ^.25  a  ton,  I  suppose  about  the  same  price  as  it  is  nov. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  intention  of  resuming  operations  again.  While  tiie 
market  was  good  it  paid  good  dividends.  We  based  our  calculations  on  4J  percent 
copper  ;  that  is  the  average  we  ran  through  the  crusher.  The  best  was  shipped  to 
Swansea  and  contained  19^  per  cent.  The  whole  run  of  the  mine  was  4|  per  cent 
Copper  to  pay  should  be  worth  from  17  to  18  shillings  the  unit  of  112  lb.  ;  it  went 
down  to  7  shillings  the  unit.  We  had  very  little  trouble  with  water,  three  boon 
pumping  a  day  would  keep  the  mine  dry.  We  had  no  trouble  in  getting  labor  We 
employed  from  140  to  200  skilled  miners  and  about  140  surface  laborers  besides. 
Miners  were  paid  835  a  month  ;  they  worked  by  contract.  Surface  laborers  got  fl 
to  91-40  per  day.  Lab  ir  at  the  present  time  I  think  is  about  the  same  as  then.  Oor 
chemical  works  were  only  in  operation  a  couple  of  years,  from  1871  to  1873.  When 
copper  commenced  to  fall,  and  we  were  about  closing  down,  the  chemical  worio 
were  the  most  expensive  and  were  closed  first. 

W.  H.  Plummer — When  the  Bruce  mines  were  at  their  best  they  gave  support 
to  about  3,000  persons,  one  way  and  another.  For  the  wet  process  at  the  Welling- 
ton mines  1  think  a  little  over  8100,000  was  invested.  I  think  the  reason  it  did  not 
sucecd  was  that  it  was  badly  managed,  and  on  account  of  the  cost  of  material  it 
could  not  pay  to  treat  low  grade  ores.  Besides,  there  was  great  waste.  I  think  the 
reason  the  old  system  of  smelting  did  not  succeed  was  that  they  had  not  the  proper 
men  to  look  after  it. 

Dr.  Edward  Peters,  jr. — lam  manager  of  the  works  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Co. 
I  was  educated  as  a  metallurgist  at  the  university  of  Freiburg,  graduated  st 
twenty  and  came  to  Colorado,  where  after  a  time  I  obtained  the  position  of  govein- 
ment  assay er.  Since  then  I  have  ha<l  a  large  experience  in  my  profession  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  States  and  have  been  engaged  to  plan  works  in  Portugal  sod 
Hungary.  The  company  here  has  not  yet  attempted  to  treat  the  ores,  but  about 
3,000  tons  have  been  sent  to  be  treated  elsewhere.  This  combination  of  nickel  snd 
opper  has  not  been  met  with  before  in  such  quantities  as  to  require  separation  in 
a  wholesale  way.  The  only  case  of  the  kind  in  America  is  the  Gap  mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  they  use  the  old  European  way  of  dissolving  in  acids,  which 
would  never  do  in  our  case.  The  process  for  the  treatment  of  our  copper  orei 
which  I  approve  of  is  the  old  German  blast  furnace  method,  greatly  modified  to  Btut 
American  ideas  and  conditions.  We  first  sort  the  ore,  break  it  to  the  proper  li* 
and  pile  it  upon  wood  in  large  heaps,  setting  fire  to  the  wood.  It  bums  for  two  or 
three  months,  sending  oflf  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  till  about  three-fourths  of  the 
sulphur  is  gone  ;  then  the  ore  that  originally  carried  35  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent 
should  come  out  with  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  The  iron  is  changed  into  oxide  « 
iron,  and  is  virtually  just  like  common  iron  ore  ;  it  has  lost  its  sulphur  and  tsken 
oxygen  instead.  The  ore  is  then  put  into  the  blast  furnace  on  the  same  principle 
as  pig  iron,  and  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  metallic  constituents  which  form  the 
matte.  The  composition  of  the  matte  may  be  30  per  cent,  sulphur,  20  per  cent 
nickel  and  20  to  25  per  cent,  copper.  If  too  much  sulphur  is  kept  in  the  roisted 
ore  it  takes  up  iron  ;  our  object  therefore  is  to  roast  the  ore  as  thoroughly  M  ^* 
can,  there  being  always  enough  left  to  take  up  the  nickel  and  the  copper.    Six  too* 
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)re  will  produce  one  to:i  of  inatto.     We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  which  of 
'  mines  is  the  most  valuable,  but  as  they  now  look  I  think  the  Evans  promises  to  Compoiiiioo  of 
better  than  any  we  have.     It  carries  about  the  same  amount  of  metal  as  the  '^^^*""  "^*  •'••• 
iBT  mines,  but  there  is  more  massive  ore  and  apparently  a  larger  body  of  it.     I 
ok  the  Evans  will  show,  taking  the  average  of  the  whole  mass,  di  per  cent. 
kel,  3  per  cent,  copper,  40  per  cent,  iron,  and  23  or  24  per  cent,  sulphur  ;  that  smeiitng  works 
ibout  70  per  cent,  metal  and  the  rest  rock.     I  consider  the  company  justified  in  juttifled  by  the. 
^ng  up  large  works  and  so  advised  them  this  spring.     I  generally  only  advise  P"*"P**** 
I  erection  of  a  furnace,  etc.,  when  I  see  enough  ore  mined  to  pay  for  expenses  Reiininffthe 
1  the  erection  of  the  furnace  ;  that  is  the  case  here.     We  shall  have  to  get  the  matte, 
tte    refined  elsewhere.       The  sending  (»f  a  large  quantity  of  matte  into  the 
ites  has  never  yet  been  tested,  but  Americans  are  so  much  more  ready  to  alter 
sir  plant  and  undertake  any  new  thing  of  the  kind  than  Eurojieans  that  I  think 
shall  be  able  to  do  better  in  the  United  States.     I  tliiuk  we  can  dress  a  good 
il  of  our  ore  to  20  per  cent.     Speaking  in  »  wholesale  way  I  think  it  will  show 
oat  2^  per  cent,  nickel  and  3  per  cent,  copper:  that  is,  as  it  is  mined.     The 
twfounaland  ore  is  something  similar  to  ours,  but  does  not  contain  any  nickel 
^  I  am  aware  of.     Before  I  came  here  I  understand  some  three  shipments  were 
de,  one  of  which  went  to  England  and  the  others  to  the  Stales.     In  shipping  to  Shiomentiof  ore. 
gland  I  do  not  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to  be  at  all  *^  s^*"*** 
laenced  by  the  result  of  the  smelting  there.     The  charges  were  so  exorbitant  on 
I  other  siae  that  the  company  did  not  realise  a  dollar  a  ton  on  the  shipment  to 
ansea.     The  ore  contained  12  per  cent,  copper  and  835  to  the  ton  of  nickel.  An  exorbitant 
ey  allowed  nothing  for  the  nickel  ;  the  shipment  was  1,000  tons  and  that  was  j**'**'^^'""^*^ 
5,000  the  company  got  nothing  for.     A  large  quantity  of  what  was  shipped  was 
•01  the  Cooper-cliff,  and  we  figured  up  what  they  charged  on  the  other  side  at 
)  rate  of  $50  a  ton.     Our  eastern  men  charge  only  $10  a  ton.     I  consider  the 
imsea  charges  most  exorbitant.     The  ores  here  are  low  grade,  but  I  consider  it 
JB  better  to  work  large  bodies  of  low  grade  ores  as  we  can  figure  exactly  what 
I  can  do.     The  ore  throughout  the  country  is  about  the  same  as  far  as  I  have 
m.    Whether  it  would  pay  for  copper  alone  would  be  a  toss-up  ;  if  coke  could  be  Snd^gmSinff*^" 
b  at  $6  a  ton,  with  good  management  a  reasonable  dividend  might  be  paid, 
ining  would  cost  about  $2  a  ton,  breaking  30  cents,  calcining  50  cento,  and 
lelting  into  matte  $2.50  ;  that  is  assuming  a  large  quantity  to  be  treated  ;  a  small 
sntity  would  be  proportionately  higher.     A  ton  of  matte  containing  25  per  cent.  Copper.. 
p|>er  (500  lb.)  would  be  worth  from  $40  to  $45  in  the  United  States  market ;  that 
taking  into  account  the  duty,  but  not  the  transport.     If  we  were  smelting  for 
pper  we  would  use  ore  with  a  higher  percentage  of  copper.     The  present  price 
nickel  is  65  cents  a  pound.    I  consider  the  price  high  and  think  if  it  were  25  cents 
30  cents  it  would  be  much  more  used.     The  total  annual  amount  now  used  in 
B  world  does  not  exceed  1,000  tons,  and  that  is  principally  used  for  plating.     I 
ink  we  will  be  able  to  sell  it  with  a  handsome  profit  at  25  cents  or  30  cents.     I 
ink  the  company  has  sufficient  stock  of  ore  on  hand  to  represent  every  cent  they 
re  spent  here,  and  to  build  the  smelting  works.    Of  course  that  is  only  an  opinion, 
t  it  is  based  on  pretty  good  evidence.    I  have  not  yet  had  much  to  do  with  arsenical  Treatment  of 
d  ores.      I  understand  however  there  is  not  much  dfficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  *"«o*»l  V>^^ 
enic  ;  the  arsenic  being  extracted  leaves  the  ore  very  much  as  the  ores  here  after 
sting.     The  ore  could  then  be  smelted  in  a  big  furnace  for  about  $2  or  $2.50  a 
.  and  all  the  gold  would  be  in  the  iron  matte.     That  matte  would  be  very  sale- 
t ;  almost  the  full  value  of  the  gold  would  be  paid  to  get  it  for  flux. 

H.  P.  Mcintosh — Until  recently  we  have  had  no  experience  in  smelting  our 
9  in  Canada,  but  we  have  had  large  quantities  smelted  in  New  York,  where  it 
\  successfully  done.  Within  the  last  thirty  days  we  have  started  a  furnace  at  sudbur?.  *^ 
Ibury,  which  is  reducing  the  ore  to  matte  very  successfully.  The  process  is 
^essfol  in  separating  the  copper  from  its  associated  minerals  in  the  ore  as  far  as 
attempt  to.  The  minerals  contained  in  this  ore  are  copper,  iron,  nickel  and 
»hur.  the  relative  proportions  of  which  vary  very  widely,  and  their  economic 
le  depends  upon  the  percentages  of  the  saleable  product  and  the  market  value 
he  same.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value  per  ton  upon  these 
eraU  in  the  ground.  Our  smelter  consists  of  a  105-ton  steel  water-jacketed 
lace,  together  with  the  necessary  engines,  pumps,  blowers,  etc.  to  run  the  same. 
bapa  about  one-half  of  the  machinery  was  purchased  in  Canada  and  the 
ainder  in  the  United  States.  Yet  we  will  say  that  we  give  your  country  the 
erence  in  purchasing  machinery  there  when  we  can  get  it.  There  are  a  great 
J  things  though  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a  mine  that  are  not  on^ 
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your  side.  The  furnace  was  purchased  from  parties  in  this  country  (U.S.)*  bal 
made  at  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.  It  is  difficult  to  get  miners  and  laborers  at  Sud 
on  account  of  the  isolated  position  of  the  mines.  The  men  employed  are  U] 
Cornish  and  Welsh,  and  are  paid  monthly  in  cash.    Following  is  the  rate  of  wa 

Mining  captain  $146  00  per  month.        Watchman $1  75  pei 


<i 


(< 


<< 


Assistant  captain 90  00 

Matfter  mechanic 100  00 

Teamster 45  00 

Drill  runners 2  10  per  day. 

Miners.  1  75 

Laborers 1  60 

Foreman 2  00 


i« 


<« 


<t 


Engineer 2  00 

Machinibt 2  25 

Pumpman 2  00 

Fitter 2  00 

Fireman 1  50 

Blacksmith .... 2  50 

Assistant  blacksmith 1  75 


SECTION  VI. 

>JEASURES    FOR   AIDING   AND   ENCOURAGING    MINERAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 

It  will  always  perhaps  be  a  moot   point   how  far  the  government  or 
legislature  of   the  province  ought  to  go  in  aiding  and  encouraging  a  develop- 
ment of  its  mineral  resources.     The  extreme  view  on  one  side  would  be  that 
government  ouffht  to  pursue  a  course  of  passivity,  leaving  the  beneficent  order 
^l  nature  free  in  its  operation ;  while  the  extreme  view  on  the  other  side  senrice  in )  ro* 
▼odd  be  that  government  ought  to  nationalise  the  mines  and  operate  them  veiopmevt  of ' 
for  the  good  of  the  people.      Probably  the  true  policy  lies  between  the  two  sourcea. 
extremes,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  valuable  service 
noay  be  rendered  by  the  government  in  at  least  four  ways,  viz.  :  (1)  by  pro- 
'curing  to   be  made  a  geological  survey   of  the   province,   with   particular 
reference  to  its  economic  minerals ;  (2)  by  establishing;  a  museum  of  minerals 
^d  mineral   products ;  (3)  by  collecting   and    publishing   yearly  statistics 
^f  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  the  province ;  and  (4)  by  making 
provision  for  the  education  of  students  to  qualify  them  for  engineering  and 
DQetallurgical  pursuits,  and  for  the  practical  instruction  of  persons  engaged 
^  the  mining  industry. 

A  PROVINCIAL  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

A   popular  misunderstanding  frequently  exists  as  to   the   nature   and 
i^tility  of  a  geological  survey,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  the  Method  of 
Purpose  of  such  a  survey  is  mainly  to  facilitate  the  development  of  it^s  mineral  theobject.  ' ' 
^^Bources.     The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  not  to  set  about  an 
indiscriminate  and  unsystematic  search  for  minerals,   but  to  find  out  the 
^tent,  geological  age,  geographical  distribution,  mineral  characters,  etc.,  of 
Uie  different   rock-formations,    and   then  by   analogy   on   comparing   these 
Prions  formations  with  those  of  countries  already  geologically  surveyed,  and 
in  the  light  of  past  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  ascertain  what  Method!  of 
minerals  may  be  looked  for  among  our  own  rocks.     We  also  ascertain  by  this  op^f^^^^fif- 
means  which  formations  are  probably  destitute  of  useful  minerals.     While 
making  such  a  survey  the  geologist  will  of  course  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
ill  indications  of  valuable  minerals,  and  will  examine  carefully  the  geological 
relations  of  such  as  may  be  discovered  by  otheru.     Should  some  formation 
[>rove  rich  in  a  certain  useful  mineral,  if  we  have  traced  out  its  boundaries  or 
ts  geographical  distribution,  we  know  at  once  the  limits  of  the  most  promis- 
ng  ground  to  explore.     If  we  know  further  the  particular  conditions  under 
rhich  such  mineral  occurs  within  this  formation,  our  field  of  search  is  greatly 
Arrowed  and  the  chances  of  success  are  correspondingly  increased. 
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In  most  of  the  states  of  the'' American  Union  geological  surveys  of  t^ 
more  or  less  efficient  character  have  been  made,  and  for  many  years  simiiar 
surveys  were  carried  on  under  different  heads  in  the  western  territories.     It 
was  found  however    that  thes«  numerous  independent  surveys  were  giving 
rise  to  great  confusion  in  geological  nomenclature  and  map-making,  and  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  specially  for  outsiders,  to  correlate 
the  rocks  of  the  several  states  and  territories.     Under  these  circumstances 
the  central  government  a  few  years  ago  very  wisely  undertook  a  general 
geological  survey  of  the  whole  country,  leaving  the  individual  states  free,  if 
so  disposed,  to  carry  on  their  own  surveys  as  before.      In  Canada  we  had 
begun  this  work  in  the  reverse  and  more  system»itic  order,  by  making  the^ 
general  survey  first.     The  geological  survey  of  old  Oanada  was  commenced  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Logan  in  1343,  and  at  the  time  of  Oonfederation  it  waa. 
extended  under  the  same  able  director  to  the  whole  Dominion.      As  a  result 
we  have  now  a  sufficient  general  knowledge  of  the  geological  features  of  th» 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  uniform  system  of  claasifica- 
tion  and  nomenclature  of  the  rocks  has  been  established.     But  the  time  seema 
to  have  come  when  each  province  should  undertake  a  more  detailed  and  utili- 
tarian survey  of  its  own.     In  the  province  of  Ontario  at  all  events    our  min- 
eral wealth  has  been  proved  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  abundantly  warranl 
this   undertaking,  with  every  prospect   of   its  proving  a    highly  profitable 
investment  for  the  country. 

When  the  geological  survey  of  old  Oanada  was  begun  the  main  object, 
which  the  public  and  the  legislature  had  in  view  was  clearly  the  investiga- 
tion and  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  but  latterly  this, 
nai  object  primary  aim  has  been  subordinated  to  other  objects.  Under  the  old  regima 
a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Oanadik 
had  been  arrived  at.  Since  Oonfederation  however  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  general  geological  survey  of  the  Dominion  has  been 
devoted  to  Ontario,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  sum  now  annually 
appropriated  for  this  service  is  more  than  five  times  greater  than  was  the^ 
average  yearly  grant  before  Confederation,  and  of  which  this  province  must 
contribute  at  least  one-half.  Thus  it  happens  that  at  present  tfaeve  are^ 
numerous  districts  of  great  economic  importance  in  whiph  little  or  no  detailed 
work  has  been  done,  and  in  res^ard  to  which  very  little  systematic  information! 
is  available. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  whije  the  mineral  lands  belong  to  the  pro^ 
vince,  and  the  existing  geological  survey  is  largely  paid  for  by  its  people,  yet 
its  government  has  no  control  over  the  institution  supposed  to  exist  to  a. 
great  extent  to  promote  their  development.      If    therefore  the    geologicaL- 
survey  carried  on  at  the  public  expense  is  to  be  utilised  for  the  developmentr- 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  Ontario,  it  appears  likely  that  it  must  be  ander^ 
the  control  of  its  own  government.     The  officers  of  such  a  survey  could  bcr- 
directed  to  thoroughly  examine  and  report  on  any  district  where  valnabl^ 
minerals  might  be  discovered  or  where  they  are  already  known  to  occur.     In 
this  way  an  immediate  and  practical  local  service  could  be  obtained  by  ih»- 
government  whenever  required  in  the  public  interest  without  interfering  with 
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the  general  plan  on  which  its  operations  might  be  carried  on.  This  raif^ht 
often  prove  of  great  importance  in  promoting  the  speedy  development  of  new 
and  promising  districts,  increasing  revenue  and  carrying  out  the  government 
policy,  whereas  at  present  no  such  assistance  is  available.  The  crown  lands  ^^l^^ 
and  crown  timber  of  the  province  are  important  sources  of  revenue,  and  the 
government  has  a  8ta£E  of  officers  conducting  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  mineral  resources  of  the  province  if  not  alreeuly  equally  import- 
ant as  a  means  of  income  might  be  made  so,  and  at  any  rate  they  are  of 
^reat  moment  to  the  community,  and  therefore  might  with  equal  advantage 
Be  placed  in  charge  of  separate  officers  connected  with  a  bureau  of  mines. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  provincial  bureau  or  geological  survey  might  con-  propottd^^wwiu 
sistin  the  systematic  investigation  and  mapping  of  one  district  at  a  time,  with 
special  reference  to  its  economic  minerals.  Besides  mapping  out  the  geology 
the  metalliferous  districts  the  officers  of  such  a  bureau  would  enquire  into 
d  fully  report  upon  such  subjects  as  our  petroleum  and  natural  gas  fields^ 
t  and  gypsum  deposits,  building  and  ornamental  stones,  brick,  tile  and 
^erra-cotta  clays,  limes  and  cements,  peat  and  lignite,  shell  marl  and  phos- 
phates, flagstones  and  slates,  grinding  and  polishing  materials,  moulding  sanda 
a^sd  materials  for  glass-making,  etc.  A  study  of  the  superficial  deposits  would 
a^lso  be  of  importance  not  only  in  relation  to  agriculture,  but  in  regard  to- 
qxiestions  affecting  wells  and  water  supply.  Information  is  often  required  idx 
c^onnection  with  obtaining  supplies  of  water  by  boring  into  the  solid  rock,  and 
^^aluable  advice  in  this  line  might  be  obtained  through  the  proposed  bureau. 

A  practical  bureau  of  mines  of  this  character  might  be  the  means  of 
^^imishing  the  provincial  government  with  much  valuable  information  on  2^J[  info«ii> 
other  than  strictly  geological  matters,  such  for  example  as  whether  a  new 
^Jstrict,  which  it  might  be  proposed  to  lay  out  into  townships,  was  too  rocky 
•r  agricultural  purposes  or  whether  the  soil  might  be  only  fit  for  the  support 
d  timber  and  the  district  incapable  of  being  converted  into  a  successful  agri- 
cultural settlement  Reports  could  be  made  on  the  soil  as  well  as  the  rocks 
'i  each  particular  area  examined  in  new  districts.  Incidentally  information 
uld  also  be  furnished  without  additional  cost  on  such  subjects  as  timber, 
^^heries,  etc. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  often  almost  as  important  for  the 
^[ovemn^ent  and  the  public  to  know  what  districts  or  formations  are  desti-  SiteofmiiiOTlSt 
^ute  of  valuable  minerals  as  those  which  contain  them.      This  can  only  be 
Ascertained  by  intelligent  investigation,  and  such  knowledge  often  prevents 
^iisappointment  and  the  waste  of  large  sums  of  money.     It  has  been  estimated 
"that  in  Great  Britain  the  money  saved  from  the  indiscriminate  and  fruitless  Monty  wvnd, 
search  for  coal  alone  where  there  could  be  no  hope  of  finding  it,  such  as  had 
formerly  gone  on,  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
exhaustive  geological  survey  of  the  kingdom. 

For  the  above  reasons  and  others  about  to  be  stated  the  Commissioners 

would  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  economic  bureau  of  mines  for  the  tmi^ci^et. 

province  in  connection  with  the  department  of  crown  lands  or  that  of  agri. 

culture,  to  be  under  the  management  of  an  officer  who  might  be  called  the  direc- 

or  of  such  bureau  or  the  chief  inspector  of  mines.     In  some  of  the  other  pro- 
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'efforts  of  these  promoters  would  be  muoli  better  directed  if  they  were  to  spend 
a  corresponding  amount  of  labor  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  real  mine,  for  which 
our  practically  unlimited  mineral  lands  afford  them  excellent  opportunity. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  should  be  able  to  explain  to  applicants  the  uses  and 
▼aluee  of  any  economic  minerals  which  they  may  have  discovered^  and  also  the  office. 
where  to  find  a  market  for  them.  His  offices  should  be  well  provided  with 
general  and  local  geological  maps,  sections,  diagrams,  etc.,  as  well  as  plans  and 
sections  of  all  existing  mines ;  and  he  should  take  care  to  procure  and  preserve 
<lrawing3  of  all  new  workings  for  future  reference,  in  case  they  may  be  required 
in  the  subsequent  working  or  re-opening  of  the  mines  they  refer  to.  A  want 
has  been  felt  for  such  documents  in  all  old  mining  countries,  and  already  in 
several  cases  even  in  this  province.  Mineral  statistics  of  all  kinds  should 
also  be  collected  every  year,  and  correct  tables  and  explanations  with  regard 
to  them  should  be  published  annually.  A  vast  amount  of  mining  information 
well  worth  putting  on  record  is  now  available  from  various  sources. 

The  headquarters  of  the  provincial  geological  survey  would  thus  become 

I  _  .     _  .  11        •    ,     •  I      •  1  .  i  ^  bureau  of 

an  important  bureau  of  information  on  all  points  m  relation  to  the  mines  and  ioformation. 
minerals,  and  indeed  of  all  the  material  resources  of  Ontario.     Should  any 
question  arise  on  which  the  government  might  require  information  concerning 
the  minerals  of  the  country   it  would  here  have  at  hand  an  immediate  means 
of  reference  such  as  is  not  now  available.     A  want  is  also  felt  at  the  present 
time  for  a  central  means,  such  as  this  would  be,  for  the  distribution  of  reli- 
able  or   official  information  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  regarding  the 
great  mineral  riches  of  the  province.     In  addition  to  frequent  reports,,  the 
director  might  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
through  the  medium  of  lectures  delivered  occasionally  in  the  principal  centres 
of  population  or  in  the  mining  districts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  professors  of  the  agricultural  college  under  the  scheme 
of  farmers  institutes. 

The  value  of  a  geological  survey  to  the  province  is  very  ably  stated  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walker,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
tt&erce,  appended  to  this  Section. 

A  PROVINCIAL   MUSEUM. 

One  chief  reason  why  the  development  of  our  mineral  wealth  has  not 
been  more  rapid  heretofore  is,  that  only  the  most  empirical  kind  of  know-  Value  of  know 
led^e  was  possessed  by  most  of  the  pioneer  explorers.     Of  course  nothing  else  mioend 
Was  to  be  expected.     Neither  European  nor  Canadian  settlers  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  were  likely  to  possess  even  the  rudiments  of  such  technical  acquire- 
ments in  mineralogy  as  might  enable  them  to  distinguish  ores,  far  less  the 
knowledge  that  would  enable  them  to  determine  the  existence  of  minerals  iji 
{raying  or  non-paying  quantities  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  deposit 
and  the  accompanying  geological  conditions.     There  are  few  pursuits  more 
Caacinating  than  that  of  the  search  for  minerals,  especially  the  precious  metals, 
and  too  often  it  has  proved  illusory,  and  worse,  when  carried  on  by  persons  of 
the  kind  referred  to,  who,  having  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  relative  to  the 
appearance  of  this  or  that  ore,  become  infatuated  with  a  desire  to  attain  wealth 
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at  a  stroke,  and  thus  bring  themselves  and  their  families  to  poverty  and  render 
life  miserable  in  search  of  the  impossible.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  frequently 
been  the  case  that  comparative  riches  have  lain  within  the  grasp  of  a  man  who 
was  totally  unable  to  perceive  the  value  of  what  he  daily  trod  over.  It  is  there- 
fore advisable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  educate  the  masses  in  some  degree,, 
A  npreflenutiTe  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  outsiders, — foreign  ca|)itilists,  prospectors^ 

collection  for  ...  .  „  i.i  t*  r^  • 

reference.  Scientists,  miners  and  manufacturers — to  the  mineral  resources  of  Ontario,, 
and  to  have  a  representative  collection  of  them  available  for  reference  at  the- 
most  central  place  possible. 

The  great  exhibition  of  1851  first  taught  how  much  good  might  result 
from  national  as  well  as  from  local  and  individual  displays.  Similar  inter- 
national fairs  in  both  Europe  and  America  have  but  added  force  to  the  origi- 

Leiioni  of  the  ^  ° 

exhibition  of  nal  lesson,  and  the  very  last  in  the  series,  that  held  at  Cincinnati  during  the 
last  summer,  has  been  the  means  of  attracting  marked  attention  to  our  pro- 
vince and  its  mineral  wealth.  So  direct  and  so  far-reaching  were  the  results 
arising  from  the  Hyde  Park  exhibition  in  London  that  a  permanent  establish- 
ment of  a  popularly  technical  character  has  ever  since  been  maintained  at 
Kensington.  In  every  European  capital  and  in  hundreds  of  other  European 
large  cities,  as  well  as  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and 
other  places  in  the  United  States,  there  are  excellent  museums  of  an  instruc- 
tive kind.  In  every  state  capital  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  collection 
illustrative  of  the  local  mineral  resources  in  connection  with  the  various  state 
geological  surveys.  At  Ottawa  it  is  true  Canada  is  pretty  thoroughly  repre- 
sented geologically  and  mineralogically,  but  this  province  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  individual  representation  in  its  own  capital  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  people,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  annually 
visit  us  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  facilities  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  museum  in  Toronto  are  unsurpassed  in  any  country.  Already  more 
than  a  nucleus  exists  in  what  is  in  possession  of  the  government  as  exhibited 
at  Cincinnati,  besides  the  specimens  collected  by  the  Mining  Commission. 
Indeed  all  this  material  has  been  left  with  the  government  by  the  individual 
exhibitors  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  a  permanent  mineralogica^ 
museum,  as  was  intimated  to  them  by  circular  to  be  the  intention.  But 
besides  specimens  of  ores  and  minerals  and  the  rocks  in  which  these  occur,  the- 
museum  should  also  contain  a  full  collection  of  products  illustrative  of  the 
various  stages  in  metallurgical  processes.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  a 
museum  whose  purpose  is  to  inform  and  educate,  and  to  students  of  miner- 
alogy it  would  possess  great  value. 

Intimately  associated  as  the  educational  system  ot  the  province  is  with 

Local  maeenma.  our  governmental  machinery,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  supply  from  the 
superabundance  of  material  to  all  the  leading  schools  and  local  museums  typi- 
cal specimens  of  rocks  and  ores.     Already  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of   ~ 
copper,  zinc,  iron,   barytes,  gypsum  and  other  minerals   for  this  purpose. 
Every  mechanics'  institute  might  be  supplied  and  specimens  could  even  be- — 
fumishcHl  to  important  private  or  denominational  seminaries,  on  condition  (as 
is  demanded  by  the  Geological  Survey  authorities  at  Ottawa)  that  they  should — 
in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  individual  property  and  that  they  be  plaoed 
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exhibition  in  suitable  cases.     In  a  few  years  it  would  be  found  by  this  means 

tluit  the  popular  knowledge  of  our  minerals  would  have  greatly  increased  and  pi^^ulna^ 

na  incentive  to  study  would  be  offered  to  those  whose  tastes  might  run  in  »*»*™«**o"- 

that  direction,  the   capabilities  of  the  country  would  become  more  widely 

known,  the  capitalist,  prospector  and  scientist  would  be  especially  assisted, 

and  material  benefit  would  be  the  natural  result. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  formation  of  such  a  collection  should 
be  delayed.     Awaiting  the  preparation  of  room  to  contain  the  exhibit  per- 
manently, the  work  of  getting  together,  assorting,  classifying  and  labelling 
could  now  be  going  on,  so  that  without  loss  of  time  the  products  of  our  mines, 
quarries  and  deposits  of  all  kinds  may  be  on  exhibition.     We  want  the  world 
to  see  our  granites,  marbles  and  serpentines,  both  polished  and  in  the  rough, 
our  fine  sandstone,  freestone   and  limestone,  our  gypsum  and  phosphate,  our 
iron,  copper,  gold  and  silver  ores,  with  our  petroleum,  salt  and  marl,  and  all 
other  minerals  and  minoral  products  of  the  country.     Topographical   and 
geological  maps  and  sectional  drawings  might  also  be  hung  in  the  museum  or 
kept  for  reference. 

MINING    STATISTICS. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  United  States  geological  survey,  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  by  director  Clarence  King  in   1880,  the  utility  of  uuiitj  jimlii- 
mining  statistics  is  briefly  but  cogently  discussed.      The  resources  of  that 
•<3ountry  are  vast   and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  their  development^ 
l^ut  at  the  time  Mr.   King    wrote    nothing    was   definitely    known    of  the 
vnining  industry  excepting  such    information    as    had    been    gathered    and 
published  once  every  ten   years    by    the   officers   of    the    census.     Private 
^^itizens  could  only  hope  with  great  difficulty  to  procure  the  data  of  a  single 
product,  and  even  where  private  associations  were  formed  for  the  purpose, 
«ach  as  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  their  work  was  fragmentary  and 
imperfect,  and  it  was  made  to  serve  their  own  rather  than  any  public  ends. 
XfOoking  at  the  subject  in  this  view,  Mr.  King  made  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  importance  of  mining  statistics : 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  size  of  the  country,  the  government  and  people  have 
^ong  been  uninformed  as  to  our  primary  industries  ;  those,  I  mean,  which  yield  the 
«aw  materials — mineral,  vegetable  and  animal. 

To  the  agricultural  department  we  owe  the  first  reforms  from  this  condition  of 
^wide-spread  i<:;^orance.  In  the  realm  of  mineral  productions  the  only  efforts  made 
to  acquire  any  positive  knowledge  have  been  the  highly  useful  but  feebly  endowed 
^works  of  the  late  mining  commissions,  whose  investigations  were  suffered  to  end  for 
lack  of  appropriations. 

Today  no  one  knows,  with  the  slightest  approach  to  accuracy,  the  status  of 
t^he  mineral  industry,  either  technically,  as  re^'ards  the  progress  and  development 
making  in  methods,  or  statistically,  as  regards  the  sources,  amounts  and  valuations 
^  the  various  productions. 

Statesmen  and  economists,  in  whose  hands  rest  the  subjects  of  tariff  and  tax- 
ation, have  no  better  sources  of  information  than  the  guesses  of  newspapers,  and 
4he  scarcely  less  responsible  estimates  of  officials  who  possess  no  adequate  means  of 
arriving  at  truth. 

In  no  other  intelligent  nation  is  this  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  mineral  production 
IB  studied  with  the  most  elaborate  effort.  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia  and  Italy  consider  it  essential  to  know  from  year  to  year  not  only  the 
source  and  aggregates  of  amount  and  value  of  mineral  yield,  but  many  lesser  facta 
relating  to  the  modes  and  economies  of  the  industries. 
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Upon  considering  the  extent  of  country  over  which  onr  minerals  occur,  their 
wonderful  variety  and  yet  unmeasured  amounts,  ii  cannot  fail  to  bo  apparent  that 
no  private  individual  or  power  is  competent  to  do  what  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  done,  namely,  to  sustain  a  thoroughly  practical  investigation  and  exposition  of 
the  mineral  industry.* 

The  first  report  of  real  value  on  the  mineral  productions  of  the  United 
Coii«etion  of  States  was  made  by  Mr.  King  himsdf  in  the  geological  survey  report  of 
Uniud  sutes.  1880-81,  being  preliminary  to  the  full  and  exhaustive  report  on  precious 
metals  which  forms  volume  xiii  of  the  census  of  1880.  In  1882  a  divi- 
sion ot  mining  statistics  and  technology  was  established  in  connection  with 
the  survey,  with  a  large  corps  of  men  engaged  in  statistical  work,  and  since 
then  a  report  has  been  published  yearly  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coun> 
try.  It  contains  a  mass  of  statistical  and  other  information,  but  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  director  only  the  more  important  lines  of 
enquiry  are  pursued.  It  lacks  the  completeness  of  a  census,  but  is  neverthe- 
less a  useful  record  of  the  progress  of  mining  operations  and  metallurgical 
processes.  In  a  number  of  states  bureaus  have  been  organised  for  the  same 
object,  as  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  their  reporta 
are  doubtless  freely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  the  geological  survey 
volume. 

Until  very  recently  little  attention  has  been  given  to  reports  upon  the 
Mineni  lUtii-    mineral  production  of  Canada,  excepting  in  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia^ 

Has  In  Caaada.  ,  »  r       » 

and  in   those  provinces   the   collection   of    royalties   makes   the   work    to 
a  large  extent  an  incident  of  the  public  revenue.     In  Ontario,  although 
mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  for  half  a  century,  no 
records  have  been  preserved  saving  in  a  desultory  way  and  at  long  intervals 
of  tima      Indeed  the  only  records  we  possess  for  the  whole  province  are 
those  of  the  Dominion  census,  taken  for  the  first  time  in   1871  and  again  in 
1881 ;  but  even  the  returns  of  the  census  are  very  meagre,  since  the  only  infor- 
mation they  give  is  the  quantity  of  raw  minerals  produced  in  the  preceding 
year.     There  are  in  these  none  of  the  ordinary  statistics  of  capital  invested,, 
the  number  of  men  employed,  the  wages  paid,  the  value  of  the  ore,  the  quan- 
tity smelted  or  treated  at  home  or  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  or  any  fact   - 
concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  mining  enterprise  in  the  country.     Yet  -* 
there  is  much  interesting  information  on  these  subjects  available — scattered    J 
through  reports  of  the  geological  survey  and  of  the  crown  lands  departments.^ 
in  special  reports  and  contemporary  newspaper  records,  or  procurable  from^M 

men  still  living  who  were  pioneers  in  the  industry — and  no  scheme  of  statis 

tics  would  be  complete  which  did  not  take  account  of  all  those  sources  fomr 
materials  out  of  which  to  write  the  story  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  o^^* 
the  industry. 

The  geological  survey  at  Ottawa  made  an  attempt  to  collect  and  publiskzfl 

Staiiiticai  work  ctnnual  statistics  in  1870,  but  the  returns  made  by  miners  were  so  few  anP"^ 

oiui^c^^eoiogicai  imperfect  that  the  work  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.     I-     - 

was  resumed  however  in  1886  and  three  annual  reports  have  been  publish^ 

These  are  an  improvement  on  the  earlier  reports,  but  excepting  for  thej] 

vinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  they  are  far  from  complete. 

*  First  annual  report  of  the  United  States  GLeologioal  Surve]!:,.  p.  76. 
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system  of  co-operation  between  the  provinces  and  the  geological  survey  might 
possibly  lead  to  more  satisfactory  results,  more  especially  as  the  older  pro 
vinces  have  the  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  and  the  exclusive 
authority  to  make  laws  relating-  to  real  property. 

But  were  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  entered  into  it  should  aim  to  pro- 
vide for  something  more  than  bald  figures  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  products.  S^oU  to<iidi7» 
Capital  is  essentially  timid,  and  successful  mining  must  be  conducted  on 
legitimate  business  principles.      Hence  a  report  on  the  industry  should  give 
all  information  which  an  investor  requires.     The  cost  of  labor,  provisions, 
timber,   explosives,   fuel  and  all  other  fsMstors  of   cost,  including  buildings, 
plant  and  development  work ;  sources  whence  the  various  supplies  are  drawn  ; 
position  of  mines  relatively  to  the  lines  of  communication  ;  rates  of  freight; 
points  to  which  products  are  distributed  ;  comparisons  of  systems  of  working, 
or  processes  employed  in  various  districts  ;  social  and  vital  statistics  of  mining 
communities, — these  and  other  topics  of  enquiry  of  a  similar  character  cannot 
1)6  passed  over  in  any  scheme  which  seeks  to  encourage  the  industry  by  the 
supply  of  practical  information.     A  knowledge  of  processes  in  mining,  milling, 
smelting,  etc.,  and  particulars  of  construction,  adjustment  and  management 
form  a  necessary  part  of  every  successful  miner's  occupation,  and  are  valuable 
alike  to  the  workingman  and  the  capitalist.     And  if  to  making  enquiries  on  g_^2)j_ 
those  lines  there  be  added  the  duty  of  collecting  average  specimens  of  all  m«7*  »<^ 
«nown  mines  and  mineral  locations,  and  procuring  assays  and  analyses  of 
them,  a  most  important  service  may  be  rendered  by  the  government  of  the 
country  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  mining  and  its  allied  industries.     There  is  ^ 

hardly  room  to  doubt  that  apart  from  its  economic  value  an  annual  report 
showing  the  condition  of  mining  and  metallurgical  works  in  this  province 
^^onld  effect  valuable  results  in  directing  attention  to  the  extent  and  variety 
^f  its  mineral  resources. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  Ontario  the  Com- 
^^issioners  did  not  make  the  collection  of  statistics  a  subject  of  particular 
^'^quiry,  but  in  every  instance  in  which  the  views  of  witnesses  were  obtained 
^be  utility  of  statistics  was  freely  acknowledged. 

TECHNICAL     INSTRUCTION. 

The  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  ^^   ^   « T  v  » 

"  NeMl  ox  tcenni- 

^Pinion  that  there  is  great  need  of  technical  instruction  in  all  operations  J*i  iMtrucUoii 
^^lating  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  the  province.     Few  of  "»d  meuuaivi- 
^^e  men  who  prospect  for  minerals  have  the  practical  knowledge  which  would 
^^able  them  to  explore  the  country  intelligently  or  successfully.     Time  and  ' 
^eans  are  often  wasted  in  searching  for  the  precious  and  economic  minerals 
^H^roogh  districts  where  there  are  none,  and  where  nature  never  designed  that 
^X^y  Bhoald  be.     Some  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  country,  and  of  rocks 
^Tid  minerals  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  is  of  obvious  advantage  to  the- 
l^^ospector  ;  and  if  he  is  also  able  to  use  the  blowpipe,  or  make  the  ordinary.- 
t^^sts  for  metals,  his  quest  cannot  fail  to  be  infinitely  more  satisfactory  than  it' 

t^ald  be  without  such  knowledge,  and  he  may  be  saved  from  much  disappoint. 

Client  and  loss.     Many  of  the  prospectors  met  with  by  the  Commissioners  in  p^  0.-^— . 

the  northern  districts  were  qualified  to  do  little  more  than  make  a  collection 
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of  rooks  and  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  minerals,  and  forward  them  to 
Toronto  or  elsewhere  for  assay  or  analysis.     Some  were  unable  even  to  make 
the  common  and  simple  test  of  minerals  under  the  knife ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
one  man  in  ten  could  make  a  map  or  sketch  of  the  district  he  had  examined, 
so  necessary  for  good  prospecting  work.     Men  of  this  class  are  possessed  of 
little  means  as  a  rule,  and  when  after  much  hardship  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  make  a  promising  discovery  they  have  only  in  rare  instances  the 
means  to  prove  its  value  as  a  workable  vein  or  deposit.     Skill  and  experience 
are  required  in  sinking  test  pits  and  shafts  and  opening  trenches  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  ore  body,  and  without  judicious  exploration  to  determine  whether 
the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  ore  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  develop- 
ment of  the  property  as  a  mine,  capital  can  rarely  be  tempted  to  touch  it.  And 
as  it  is  with  the  prospector,  so  it  is  also  in  a  large  degree  with  the  explorer  and 
miner  in  our  country.     To  dig  a  well  is  one  thing,  but  to  sink  a  shaft  or  drive  a 
tunnel  and  strike  or  follow  a  vein  of  ore  is  another  and  wholly  different  thing. 
The  one  work  any  unskilled  laborer  may  do  successfully  ;  the  other  calls  for 
skill  even  in  the  laborer,  and  direction  under  a  mine  superintendent  of  large 
experience  if  not  of  scientific  training.     Mining  operations  in  Ontario  have 
oftener  resulted  in  failure  than  in  success,  even  where  they  have  been  directed 
by  men  of  good  reputation ;  but  the  method  of  mining  employed  depends  very 
much  on  the  character  of  the  formation  in  which  the  ore  or  vein  occurs,  and 
the  miner  who  has  learned  his  business  elsewhere  may  find  when  he  begins 
upon  a  deposit  in  our  Archaean  rocks  that  he  has  practically  to  learn  it  over 
again.     This  has  been  the  case  in  the  Hastings  and  Sudbury  regions,  in  work- 
ing iron,  gold  and  the  nickel  and  copper  ores,  as  well  as  in  working  the  silv 
mines  of  the  lake  Superior  country.     Greater  knowledge  is  required  to  wori 
a  mine  than  to  prospect  for  minerals,  and,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  serio 
problem  is  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in  whose  training  theory 
practice  have  been  so  combined  that  they  can  meet  the  great  demand  fo 
those  who  can  put  theory  and  practice  together.     And  from  n^hat  has  bee 
said  in  the  preceding  Section  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  the  methods 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores  there  is  a  necessity  for  skill  of  a  high 
order  than  is  called  for  in  raising  the  minerals  out  of  the  earth.     In 
pecting,  in  exploring,  in  mining,  in  reducing,  in  smelting,  in  refining,  me^ 
must  have  knowledge  of  how  the  particular  work  is  to  be  done  before  th( 
can  hope  to  do  successful  work  ;  and  whether  their  information  is  gained 
the  schools  or  by  the  hard  experience  of  practical  life,  the  mind  guidee 
band. 

The  numerous  excerpts  Id  the  Appendix,  taken  from  the  report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  the  presidential  addresses 
Professors  Richards  and  Egleston  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mini^a^ 
Engineers,  the  New  Zealand  Handbook  and  other  sources,  deal  with  the  8i^I>- 
ject  so  fully  that  only  a  few  general  observations  need  be  made  here. 

Schools  of  technical  instruction  are  usually  designed  to  give  a  Hkoroitgh 
course  in  one  or  more  lines  of  special  study,  extending  over  a  series  of  j9tLr». 
Thus  in  the  Oolumbia  School  of  Mines  there  are  seven  courses,  eaoh  of  four 
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years,  viz 


Mining  engineering,  civil  engineering,  metallurgy,  geology  and 
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paladontology,  analytical   and  applied  chemistry,  architecture  and  sanitary 

'engineering,  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  pursue  more  than  one  course  at  a 

time.     Now  a  graduate  of  the  metallurgical  or  of  the  mining  engineering 

course  would  probably  lack  nothing  which  a  prospector  or  miner  ought  to 

know,  but  either  one  would  be  much  too  thorough  and  expensive  for  his 

Boeds.     A  much  more  practical  course  of  instruction  would  be  such  as  is  pro-  minen. 

vided  by  the  government  of  New  Zealand,  where  a  university  professor  and  a 

staff  of  qualified  assistants  establish  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and 

give  a  series  of  practical  and  elementary  lectures  on  such  topics  as  will  be 

of  most  advantage  to  men  in  their  daily  work.      The  scheme  of  these  schools 

is  fully  stated  in  the  Appendix.    '  Another  scheme  has  been  suggested  by  two 

or  three  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission,  viz :  that  in  some  of  the 

mining  districts,  as  at  Madoc  and  Port  Arthur,  the  services  of  a  science 

master  at  the  high  school  might  be  utilised  to  give  instruction  to  miners  and 

prospectors  as  part  of  the  regular  course,  or  by  the  establishing  of  evening 

classes,  and  that  a  special  grant  in  aid  of  such  a  scheme  might  be  made  by  the 

government. 

The  thorough  course  which  a  technical  or  scientific  school  provides,  and  Parallel  ooun«t 

which  is  intended  to  qualify  men  to  fill  the  highest  positions  in  the  business  prac^oef  ^° 

to  which  they  purpose  devoting  their  lives,  may  combine  theory  and  practice 

within  its  own  course,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  American  schools,  or 

it  may  combine  theory  in  the  class-rooms  and  observation  of  practical  work 

Outside,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  European  schools.'^     The  American 

system-  of  mining  laboratories  is  thus  described  by  Prof.  Richards  of  the 

^^bssachusetts  Institute  of    Technology  as  practised  at  that   well  known 

School  :t 

A  student  is  assigned  a  quantity  of  ore  weighing  five  hundred  pounds  to  four  The  Amerioao 
thousand  pounds,  according  to  kind.     He  assays  it  and  makes  mineralogical  and  ?7"^®°^  o'  '*^^- 
^'^emical  tests  of  it.     He  consults  the  books  to  see  what  processes  are  available  for  ^^  J^bo'wtories. 
^^ch  an  ore.     He  discusses  the  different  processes  before  deciding.     He  chooses  one 
^*id  works  the  ore  through  by  it,  testing  by  chemical  analysis  not  only  for  the 
Petals  of  commercial  value  to  see  what  becomes  of  them  and  to  ascertain  where 
^^Q  losses  are  hopeless  and  where  they  can  be  diminished,  but  also  to  see  what 
duality  of  products  he  has  obtained,  whether  the  slags  are  those  of  the  standard  of 


*  **  There  ia  what  may  be  called  the  system  uf  Freiberg,  as  it  is  so  well  represented  at  the 
^C^iQAt  school  in  Saxony,  where  the  men  study  metallurgy  theoretically  in  lectures  to  which  a 
^Otoe^what  limited  laboratory  course  is  added,  the  great  feature  of  the  instruction  being  the 
^^ilities  which  the  men  have  for  spending  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  Halsbruckner  Hutte 
^^  tt&e  Muldner  Hutte,  these  being  the  great  works  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
^ituAted  ;  and,  finally,  there  is  the  system  adopted  in  America,  especially  at  the  School  of 
^CLneSy  Columbia  Clollege,  New  York,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at 
^QS^on,  where,  in  addition  to  laboratory,  work  as  ordinarily  understood,  students  carry  out 
K^^tallurgical  operations,  more  or  less  experimentally  it  is  true,  but,  as  an  eni^ineer  would 
«i^y,  on  a  scale  of  nearly  *  twelve  inches  to  a  foot.'  Surely,  it  may  be  urged,  the  frequent 
Opportunities  for  seeing  metallurgical  operations  must  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  stuaent ; 
^ut  oousider  how  short  a  time  a  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  higher  branches  of  his 
]>cof ession  can  pessiblv  give  to  the  purely  theoretical  work  which  he  must  get  through. 
§ucli  a  student  has  no  leisure,  in  addition  to  that  which  should  be  set  aside  for  exercise ;  and 
if  be  had  leisure  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  putting  it  to  the  best  advantage  if  he  were  to 
tievote  it  to  looking  on  at  a  metallurgical  operation  conducted  by  someone  else ;  and  I  believe 
tlkjkt  x&o  system  by  which  a  student  accompanies  a  demonstrator  or  even  a  local  foreman  to 
'Worlca,  and  only  sees  the  successes  and  not  the  failures  of  other  people's  labors,  really  afifordi 
Him  adequate  instruction.  ...  It  will,  I  trust,  have  been  understood  that  I  have  been 
^peftkinfir  ^^^7  ^^  the  training  of  a  student ;  his  career  as  a  metallurgist  can  only  be  perfected 
in  the  works,  because  the  manager  has  not  only  to  deal  with  metals  but  with  men." — Prof. 
\^.  C.  "SL  Austen  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  quoted  by  Prof.  Richards. 
fTrMisactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  xv,  p.  817. 
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silicification  ho  aimed  at,  whether  the  mattes,  bullion,  etc.,  are  of  the  quality  he 
planned  tor.  He  is  assisted  by  his  classmates  in  his  work,  and  he  in  turn  assiats  all 
of  them  in  theirs.  This  work  is  interspersed  with  the  studying  of  collateral  liten> 
turo  and  reading  of  papers  before  his  class  upon  the  subject  to  which  he  is  devoting 
his  time.  A  year  of  such  training,  following  after  three  years  of  preliminiiy 
technical  school  work,  does  not  to  be  sure  make  an  engineer  of  him,  but  it  givei 
him  a  valuable  lesson,  most  of  it  self-taught,  in  each  of  the  following  directions : 

1.  Tn  accurate  habits  of  thinking  and  working. 

2.  In  acquisition  of  independent  judgment. 

3.  In  the  habit  of  applying  knowledge,  which  habit  stimulates  acquisition. 

4.  In  gaining  real  experience  by  the  sweat  of  emergency. 

5.  In  managing  men  and  controlling  himself. 

6.  In  appreciating  the  value  of  labor  and  the  workman's  view  of  things. 

7.  In  taking  the  conceit  out  of  him. 

8.  In  the  use  of  chemistry  to  control  metallurgy,  and  in  the  use  of  technics) 
literature  for  suggestion  and  warning. 

9.  In  keeping  accurate  accounts  and  records  of  his  work. 
10.  In  solving  problems  that  are  new  to  him. 

Prof.  Richards  does  not  claim  that  his  school  is  better  than  any  other. 

but  he  does  claim  that  he  can  teach  metallurgy  many  times  better  with  a 

laboratory  than  without  one ;  and  with  the  appliances  of  the  modem  school,. 

which  enable  practical  instruction  to  be  given  in  stamping,  amalgamating 

smelting  and  refining  on  a  large  scale,  he  says  very  properly  that  the  work 

savors  as  much  of  mining  as  of  metallurgy.     In  most  of  these  opinions  Prol 

Egleston,  the  mineralogist  and  metallurgist  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines, 

agi  ees  with  Prof.  Richards.     In  his  address  as  president  of  the  Institute  of 

Mining  Engineers  in  1888  he  said : 

No  one  thing  is  more  striking  than  the  interest  which  students  take  in  all 
kinds  of  laboratory  work,  whether  it  be  chemical,  physical  or  mechanical,  and  the 
Sr«.'t?n*aborS^  evident  relief  and  recreation  which  it  brings  to  them  as  a  change  from  purely 
tory  xvork.  mental  labor  to  that  which  occupies  the  eye  and  the  hand.      For  the  time  being 

they  become  investigators,  acquiring  knowledge,  making  researches,  drawing  con- 
clusions, watching  reactions  and  noting  the  working  of  different  principles.  Their 
work  to  them  has  just  as  much  importance  as  if  they  were  origmal  investigators 
instead  of  learning  how  to  investigate.  Laboratory  work — in  which  the  cloaeat 
attention  must  be  paid  to  get  the  results,  and  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required  to 
interpret  them  after  they  are  obtained — not  only  gives  to  the  student  a  capability 
for  observation  but  a  power  of  concentration  of  mind  not  easily  obtainable  in  any 
other  way,  because  the  men  are  interested  in  obtaining  results  which  they  are 
Modern  ext>«rl-    themselves  to  interpret.  .     .      The  old  idea  was  that  any  time  devoted  to  lab- 

en«eof  labora-     ortaory  work  more  than  a  certain  minimUm  was  wasted.      The  results  of  modern 
tory  work.  experience  show  that  theory  can  be  better  taught  in  the  laboratory  than  in  the 

class-room,  because  its  application  follows  at  once  on  its  announcement.     It  is  thus 
fixed  in  the  memory  and  ceases  to  be  an  abstraction.     Besides,  if  the  habit  of  apply* 
ing  knowledge  is  not  learned  in  the  schools  it  will  hardly  be  learned  outside  of 
them  except  by  a  long  and  painful  experience.     Both  as  mental  recreation  and  to 
he  principle  to  tjpain  the  powers  of  observation  necessary  for  practical  life  a  certain  number  of 
'  hours  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  practice  of  some  kind,  so  that  the 
application  of  the  theory  may  be  learned  at  the  same  time  as  the  theory   itself. 
.     .     In  all  laboratory  work  the  principle  should  be  to  teach  men  how  to  do  good 
work,  but  not  to  waste  time  after  they  have  learned  how.     It  is  not  the  object  of 
the  professional  school  to   make  skilled  workmen  of  the  students.     The  moment 
they  have  learned  how  a  piece  of  work  ought  to  be  dome  they  are  capable  of  teach- 
ing those  who  occupy  an  inferior  position  how  to  execute  it  properly,  and  if  this 
instruction  has  been  coupled  with  the  teaching  of  how  to  accomplish  what  is  to  be 
learned  with  the  least  amount  of  time  and  expense  of  material,  they  can  t*  ach 
other  men  to  be  skilful  without  necessarily  being  skilful  themselves.     .     .    .    -^ 
What  is  wanted  of  the  engineer  is  not  to  do  work  accurately  with  his  own  handii 
but  to  know  how  to  do  good  work  and  to  recognise  it  when  it  is  well  done  and  how 
to  correct  what  has  been  poorly  executed.* 

^Transactions  of  the  Amsrican  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  648-6. 
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Here  in  Ontario  there  are  few  mining  engineers  or  metallurgiBts,  chiefly  . 
loubt  because  we  have  hitherto  had  so  little  need  of  their  service,  but  also  gSiMl  forTeoh^ 
luse  we  have  no  schools  or  colleges  where  they  might  receive  instruction.  oSaUrk^*"**' 
aid  the  mining  industry  become  established  a  demand  would  necessarily 
e  for  men  of  technical  training,  and  in  that  event  our  schools  ought  to 
lish  them.     Our  young  men  have  now  to  go  abroad  for  special  courses, 
[  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  majority-  of  their  numoer  succeed  in  getting 
ngn  employment  and  never  return.    It  is  hardly  creditable  to  our  province, 
h  its  excellent  schools  for  primary  and  higher  education,  that  no  suitable 
•vision  is  made  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  mining  engineering 
1  metallurgy,  especially  as  the  country  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
1  that  most  of  the  ventures  hitherto  made  to  raise  and  treat  the  ores  have 
olted  in  failure  through  want  of  skilled  knowledge  to  carry  on  the  opera-  ^ht  ^hooi  oAf 
as.    The  School  of  Practical  Science  provides  a  part  course  in  both  subjects,  Sdfnc«t 

the  instnction   given  in  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and 
)logy,  and  the  most  obvious  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  strengthen  that  school, 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  professors  of  good  standing  and  furnish  it  with, 
iret-class  mineralogical  museum  and  appliances  for  the  extraction  of  metals, 
m  their  ores.     It  may  be  said  that  a  school  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  located 
some  point  convenient  to  the  working  mines,  where  practical  operations 
jld  be  witnessed,  as  is  the  case  in  Michigan  and  also  in  several  European 
mtries.     But  the  Houghton  school  has  its  reputation  yet  to  make,  and  in 
iw  of  the  eminent  success  of  such  institutions  as  the  Columbia   School 

Mines,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Royal  School  of 
ines,  London,  and  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris,  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
At  a  similar  school  in  Ontario  could  not  prosper  in  its  chief  city  and  attached 
the  provincial  University.  It  would  be  at  least  an  experiment  to  establish 
lew  school  far  out  from  the  centre  of  population,  where  a  complete  and 
iependent  staff  of  professors  and  instructors  would  require  to  be  main- 
ned,  instead  of  utilising  an  institution  already  established  and  well 
lipped  to  give  instruction  in  the  scientific  part  of  the  course ;  and  a  good 
trse  in  the  sciences  must  always  be  an  essential  part  of  the  training  in 
hnical  schools.*  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  as  stated  to 
I  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical,  Instruction,  that,  as  in  France  and 
gium,  a  much  better  purpose  would  be  served  by  establishing  technical 

ools  throughout  the  country  and  that  every  industrial  dintrict  had  a  pre-  lohoolk^  ^^^ 

■ ; 

*In  hU  evidence  before  the  Royal  CommiMioD  on  Technical  Instruction  Dr.  C.  William 
nent  said  :  "  If  I  were  to  draw  a  comparison  between  a  man  who  has  been  taught  science 
he  highest  point  and  then  thrown  into  practical  life,  with  no  contact  with  the  develop- 
it  of  science,  and  another  who  has  not  had  those  advantages  but  who  has  had  oppor- 
ities  of  refreshing  his  knowledge  and  advancing  with  the  rapid  advance  in  science  and 
lied  science,  the  balance  would  be  entirely  in  favor  of  the  latter.  There  is  no  such  thing 
renting  place  in  science,  and  still  lees  in  applied  science.  The  processes  of  to-day  are  no 
^T  the  processes  of  to-morrow  ;  that  is  where  a  man  of  polytechnic  training  is  often  at  a 
4)  vantage  as  compared  with  others ;  his  education  in  science  and  applieid  science  has 


>iDe  to  nim  a  treasure  which  he  likes  to  dwell  upon,  and  bv  new  discoveries  all  this 
sate  falls  to  the  ground,  and  he  has  to  wander  about  like  anybody  else,  trying  to  under- 
id  this  new  advance.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  applied 
nee  may  be  very  easily  overtaught,  but  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  science  can 
«r  be  overtaught  because  a  person  who  is  well  impressed  with  those  fundamental  prin- 
e«  will  hail  with  delight  a  new  advance,  because  he  sees  how  one  principle  has  led  up  to 
ther,  whereas  a  person  who  has  been  taught  science  in  its  aoplication  is  offended  with 
new  advance  and  is  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  it.— Report,  vol.  in,  p.  186. 
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ferential  olaim  to  London.     "  But  still  do  you  think  it  would  be  better,"  Mr. 
Magnus  asked,  '*  that  there  should  be  four  or  five  smaller  schools  connected 
with  the  general  science  schools,'  which  are  distributed  all  over  the  country, 
than  that  there  should  be  one  school  situated  in  London  1"     "  I  unquestion- 
ably say  so,"  the  witness  replied,  ^*  and  the  example  of  foreign  countries  bean 
me  out.     You  have  in  Brussels  the  head  school  of  Belgium,  but  you  have 
others  in  that  country ;  you  have  one  at  Louvain,  and  another  at  Liege^  and 
probably  others.     In  like  manner  in  France,  besides  several  schools  in  Paris, 
you  have  others  in  the  provinces."'^     The  propriety  of  doing  in  Ehigland  what 
Sir  Lowthian  Bell  recommended  does  not  need  to  be  questioned,  but  the 
Vreseat  needs  in  circumstances  of  England  and  Ontario  are  widely  different.     With  us  the 
industry  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  we  have  few  trained  men  to  fill  any  place 
requiring  superior  skill,  either  in  mining  or  smelting  or  manufacturing  worki. 
One  school  well  equipped  would  serve  our  present  needs,  and  nowhere  else 
could  it  be  so  economically  established  as  in  connection  with  the  Practicsl 
Science  department  of  the  state  University.      It  may  be  necessary,  even 
in  the  near  future,  to  extend  our  facilities  and  open  other  schools  where  more 
of  the  art  and  less  of  the  science  of  mining  and  metallurgy  could  be  taught. 
If  capitalists  cannot  be  induced  to  erect  iron  furnaces  or  silver,  copper  and 
nickel  refining  works,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  government  to  demon- 
strate the  practicableness  of  such  enterprises.     This  has  been  done  in  one  or 
two  of  the  Australian  colonies  and  elsewhere,  and  if  the  scheme  were  adopted 
here  a  government  furnace  and  refining  works  might  be  utilised  in  giving  ii^' 
struction  to  students  and  others  at  convenient  seasons,  extending  the  cour0^ 
of  study  cautiously  as  the  call  for  it  might  warrant. 

Byron  E.  Walker — I  am  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commercn^j 
and  reside  at  Toronto.     I  have  paid  some  attention  to  geology.     I  have  oollect^*^ 
for  many  years  past  the  reports  of  the  surveys  of  the  states  of  Minnesota,  WisooiC^^' 
sin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Masnachi^-  '^' 
setts,. Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Tenneese-^^' 
Keoessity  for  a    Missouri  and  California.      I  have  the  complete  reports  in  almost  every  instanc-^^ 
vey'of  the*'*'      ^^^  there  may  be  a  few  recent  ones  which  I  have  not  yet  got.      I  wish  to  state 
proTinoe.  the  Commisiiion  my  views  regarding  the  pressing  necessity  for  a  complete  geol 

survey  of  the  province,  showing  its  resources  not  only  as  to  its  minerals  but 
every  kind  of  raw  material  we  possess  apart  from  the  products  of  agriculture, 
think  anything  short  of  a  full  survey  of  every  county  in  the  province  and 
examination  of  our  entire  geological  resources  would  be  a  great  mistake  economi 
ally,  and  I  will  endeavor  by  comparison  with  the  neighb'^tring  states  to  show  wha 
has  been  done  and  what  i^  being  done  by  other  peoples  situated  similarly  to  on.  '^^ 
The  example  of  selves.  As  early  as  fifty  years  ago  the  more  progressive  of  the  governments  of  ttr^^*^ 
Tutee^'*"^  several  states  in  the  United  States  began  to  examine  their  natural  resources  with-  * 
view  of  demonstrating  to  the  people  the  extent  of  their  wealth  in  raV  materi^v-^ 
Reasonably  complete  surveys  at  this  time  were  made  of  the  states  near  the  AtlanK^  ^^ 
coast,  such  as  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  t9^^ 
Carolinas,  etc.     At  the  same  time  the  less  settled  middle  and  western  states  ma^^^^ 


^Report,  voL  iii,  p.  27.    Of  the  practical  value  of  scientific  education  to  young  men     ^P 
the  iron  trade  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  said  :  '*  I  think  the  necesdity  of  some  scientific  educatioi»    i* 
now  BO  generally  recogrnised  that  a  youngr  man  in  a  few  years  will  hare  a  difficulty  in  obfeaiiK fl- 
ing employment  if  he  has  not  been  scientifically  educated.    If  3rou  will  take,  for  examfl^ 
our  ordinary  blast  furnace  work,  science  has  taught  us  the  (]uantity  of  heat  which  diffar^o^ 
kinds  of  fuel  are  capable  of  evolving  under  different  conditions  ;  we  have  been  tanght  ti^o, 
chiefly  through  men  whose  minds  have  been  devoted  to  abstract  science,  the  amoant  of  heai 
which  is  required  in  every  part  of  the  smelting  process  of  iron.    It  mast  be  and  is  ao  dosM 
a  great  advantage  to  have  a  man  connected  with  the  management  of  the  works  who  has  beeo 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the«e  somewhat  abstruse  philosophical  ouestions,  and  I  have  w' 
doubt  at  all  that  before  long  such  a  scientific  education  as  it  involves  will  be  oonsiderad  i 
sine  qiui  non. — Vol.  in,  p.  26. 
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>iigh  surveys  indicating  the  general  features  of  importance  in  each  state  ;  while  Kew 
ork  began  a  series  of  reports  upon  its  natural  history  which,  commencing  in  1837, 
re  not  yet  finished,  and  are  recognised  all  over  the  world  as  a  magnificent  evidence  of 
tie  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  its  people.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  federal  govern- 
lent  was  not  at  this  time  doing  anything  in  a  regularly  ordered  way,  although  many 
aluable  reports  in  connection  with  expeditions  across  the  continent,  the  ezamina- 
ion  of  lands  for  settlement,  and  subsequently  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railways, 
rere  published  under  authority  of   different  departments  of  the  government  at  Sdtr^relStik 
V'ashington.     It  was  not  until  the  department  of  the  interior  commenced  what  is  of  the  federal 
ailed  the  geological  and  geographical  survey  of  the  territories,  about  1867,  that  the  ff  ^tenSSri ''* 
ederal  government  can  t^  said  to  have  taken  up  in  a  distinct  way  the  matter  c  f     *  **" 

arrying  on  surve^rs,  and  these  it  will  be  noticed  are  of  the  territorial  possessions 
ind  not  of  any  of  the  states.      I  mention  this  fact  because  the  opinion  has  been 
itld  by  some  parties  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dominion  government  to  furnish  such 
information  for  all  parte  of  Canada,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that 
the  Dominion  government  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  for  a  province 
u  wealthy  as  Ontario.     These  early  American  reports  are  not  very  different  in  kind 
from  that  made  by  Sir  William  Logan  in  1863,  except  that  they  are  often  much 
fuller  in  details.     They  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  geology  ^  as 
much  less  perfect,  when  few  railroads  had  been  built,  and  the  work  of  field  geology         {1^1 
was  in  every  way  more  difficult  than  it  is  now.      Nevertheless  the  value,  of  these  ©f'^eportJ  *^ 
reports  to  the  various  states  in  inducing  settlement  and  in  creating  enterprises  of 
nuny  characters  depending  on  raw  material  is  incalculable,  and  the  reports  them- 
lelres  are  today  regarded  as  invaluable    by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough   to 
possess  them.     A  few  years  after  the  war  the  wealthy  states  of  the  northwest  and  norih-weeter^ 
v^est  also  began  the  preparation  of  reports  which  set  forth  the  natural  wealth  of  the  ttotes, 
p»articular  states  in  a  manner  rendering  it  comparatively  easy  for  any  capitalist  to 
^certain  without  difficulty  the  resources  of  a  particular  county,  or  the  various 
>oints  in  the  state  where  a  particular  substance  in  which  he  may  be  interested  i*  to  w^  Miohi«a 
H3  found.     In  the  survey  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  begun  in  1869,  I  find  that  in  survey .*^^ 
Edition  to  volumes  on   the  iron-bearing  and  copper-bearing  rocks  and  other  ores 
v'e  are   supplied  with  numerous  analyses  and  with  superb  maps  of  actual  mines 
^  operation,  as  well  as  of  mining  districts  ;  the  report  also  gives   information 
9  to  the  distribution  of  forest  lands,  soils  of  the  various  parts  of  the  state,  local- 
ties  where  stone  for  building  purposes  may  be  obtained,  clay  for  brick- making, 
^nd  for  glass-making,   gypsum,    hydraulic   cement  rock,  slate,  etc.      Numerous 
^alyses  are  also  given  of  salt  wells,  chapters  on  the  material  and  cost  of  barrels, 
^d  other  information  in  connection  with  the  making  of  salt,  and  statistics  as  to  the  R^p^^  on  the 
^)st  of  working  many  other  materials.     With  reference  to  the  salt  industry,  1  may  laitindaiiiy. 
9,y  that  while  residing  at  Windsor  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  very  nmny  numbers 
'i  the  third  volume  of  the  Micliigan  reports  containing  information  regarding  the 
«It  industry  came   into   Canada  for  thu  -  use    of   our  own  salt  producers  in  the 
^oderich  and  Seaforth  districts,  much  of  the  information  being  as  useful  to  Can-* _  . ^j. 

•dian  as  to  American  producers.     The  survey  of  the  state  of  Ohio  begun  in  1873,  ininoie  and  the  ^ 
Jid  of  the  state  of  Illinois  begun  in  1866  and  already  extending  to  seven  volumes,  north-western 
)rovide  a  separate  geological  map  for  each  county.      The  natural  drainage,  surface  ■***•*• 
eatures,    geological  structure  and   resources   of  every  kind  of  each  county  are 
reated  separately.     Asa  consequence  we  notice  that  almost  as  much  attention  has 
>een  paid  to  the  matter  of  building-stones  in  Ohtoas  to  the  matter  of  coal,  although 
nyone  living  out  of  the  state  might  naturally  suppose  that   the  latter  product 
rould   be   given   much   the  greater  importance.      Of   the  north- western   states, 
owa,    Wisccmsin   and  Minnesott  have  published  somewhat  similar  reports.     It 
rould  be  impossible  to  adequately  describe  here  the  survey  of  the  state  of  New 
''ork.     It  is  divided  into  several  departments  of  natural  history,  having  among  the  The  survey  of 
umber  one  volume  devoted  to  mineralogy,  four  volumes  to  geology  and  seven  or  ^®^  etate^ 

ight  (published  during  the  last  45  years)  to  palitontology.  These  reports  are  the 
>undation  of  all  geological  knowledge  in  North  America,  and  render  the  work  to 
e  done  in  this  province  much  less  difficult  by  the  information  already  stored  up  in 
bem.  It  is  probably  well  known  to  the  Commission  that  almost  every  &tate  of  any 
ommercial  importance  in  the  United  States  has  made  a  more  or  less  complete  sur- 
ey.  I  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate  them,  but  I  invite  the  Commission  to 
xamine  my  collection  of  reports  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  New  Jency 
ft  connection  with  its  survey  has  recently  completed  an  atlas  in  seventeen  very  g«ologicml  atlsa 
ii^e  maps,  in  which  every  variation  in  elevation  of  100  feet  is  given.  It  is  not  to 
«  supposed  that  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be  able  to  do  such  a  thing  for  very 
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many  yeai^  to  come,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  possession  of  such  an  atlai 
would  enable  an  engineer  to  plan  a  railroad  without  further  assistance  the  value  of 
it  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.     While  residing  in  New  York  the  inconvenience  of 
not  having  a  survey  of  the  province  was  frequently  brought  to  my  notice.     In  our 
banking  business  there  we  give  credits  for  the  importation  of  phosphates  into  tie 
southern  states,  where  they  are  used  for  improving  the  cotton  lands,  «ind  our  buai- 
ness  also  brings  us  into  contact  with  wealthy  southern  capitalists.     In  meeting 
southern  merchants  they  have  often  asked  me  if  it  were  true  that  there  are  phos- 
phates in  Canada,  the  question  indicating  that  if  in  Canada  at  all  th-y  roiffbt  be 
anywhere  between  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columb  a.     The  state  of  Per.njiyTvaoia 
publishes  a  great  number  of  monographs  in  such  a  convenient  shape  that  anyone 
can  obtam  a  report  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  any  particular  mineral  in  the 
state.     Now  if  there  were  such  monographs  or  other  reports  of  the  province,  it 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  direct  those  capitalists  who  were  interested  in 
phosphate  mining  to  the  public  office  where  such  reports  might  be  obtained.    1  hare 
had  similar  experiences  with  reference  to  many  other  of  our  resources,  but  thiiwili 
suffice  to  show  the  dioect  practical  value  of  a  report.      The  state  of  West  Virginia 
is  a  signal  instance  of  how  much  is  lost  to  the  people  by  the  authorities  not 
acquainting  them  with  the  natural  wealth  of  our  own  lands.     It  was  a  wild, 
mountainous  region  when  Yirgioia  was  surveyed  fifty  years  ago,  and  since  it  wu 
made  a  separate  state  at  the  time  of  the  war  it  has  been  too  poor  and  unprogreesive 
to  have  a  survey  made.     Its  resources  must  be  almost  identical  with  Pennsykaniaj 
but  for  lack  of  acquaintance  with  these  its  invaluable  timber,  coal  and  mineral 
lands  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  northern  capitalists  who  went  to  the  ex- 
pense of  prospecting  on  their  own  account.     The  Conmiissioners  know  much  better 
than  I  do  whether  or  not  similar  results  are  taking  place  in  Canada  to-day.    I  know 
of  no  intelligent  and  progressive  part  of  the  world  where  the  attempt  has  not  been 
made  to  place  these  facts  before  the  people,  and  I  trust  that  before  many  yean 
Ontario  will  no  longer  be  in  the  rear.     I  have  so  far  spoken  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  man,  representing  through  the  institution   I  serve  lane 
interests  in  the  province  regarding  the  commercial  value  of  a  survey.     But  I  woald 
like  to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  necessity  for  a  report  on  the  pakeontology  of 
the  province.     You  are  aware  that  no  report  on  the  geology,  lithology,  etc,  cin 
be  made  without  a  thorough  examination  of  the  fossil-beiunng  rocks,  and  it  fol- 
lows that  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  such  a  survey  consists  of  gathering  paheonto- 
logical  specimens,  which  should  form  the  beginning  of  a  great  public  musenin. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  province  is  not  wealtny   enough   to  concern  itself 
with  anything  but  economic  questions  at  the  moment,   but  the  value  to  our 
educational  institutions  of  a  collection  of  fossils  gathered  in  this  province,  one  of 
the  richest  fossil -bearing  portions  of  the  globe,  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly.     I  have  for  many  years  been  an  amateur  student  of  palseontology,  and 
have  a  large  collection,  gathered  mainly  in  Ontario.     It  is  within  my  knowlec^ethit 
.during  the  last  twenty  years  a  very  large  number  of  specimens,  which  in  manycssei 
may  never  be  duplicated,  have  been  sent  to  Great  Britain,   Germany  and  the 
United  States  for  examination  by  eminent  men  there,  simply  because  we  had  no 
geologist  in  charge  who  could  take  an  interest  in  such  specimens.       In  naming  the 
fossils  in  my  collections  gathered  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations,  I 
have  for  many  years  used  the  New  York  state  reports,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations  in  these  reports  are  made  directly  from  fossils  obtained  by  the 
assistants  to  the  state  geologists  from  the  counties  of  Ualdimand,  Welland,  Lincob, 
and  Wentworth.      The  township  of  Bosanquet  in  the  coun^  of  Lambton  v^  * 
remarkably  rich  place  for  fossils  of  the  Hamilton  formation.     Illustrations  of  these 
from  actual  Canadian  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Michigan 
reports  and  in  the  most  recent  publications  of  New  York  state.     The  only  publica- 
tion available  to  the  Canadian  student  who   has  not  access  to  these  American 
volumes  is  a  s  nail  report  by  Professor  Nicholson  in  1874-75.     Sir  William  Logw* 
report  of  1863  is  comparatively  useless  for  such  purposes,  and  the  palseontologiat  at 
Ottawa  has  publishea  nothing  of  late  years  except  a  monograph  on  the  Guelph 
formation  in  1884  ;   so  that  while  we  have  been  almost  utterly  unmindful  of  the 
treasures  in  our  rocks,  the  geologists  in  chars^e  of  the  surveys  of  neighborihg  states 
have  visited  the  province  and  carried  away  invaluable  specimens,  and  the  various 
geological  journals  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  have  been  busy  discuiiioS 
some  of  our  most  remarkable  discoveries  in  palaeontology.     Some  years  ago  a  Cm* 
adian  professor  prepared  drawinc^  and  descriptions  with  the  nomenclature  of  leyeril 
varieties  of  graptolites,  rare  and  fragile  fossils  found  in  the  shales  of  the  Niagtf* 
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^groap  ftt  Hamilton,  and  after  many  efforts  to  get  them  published  in  Canada  the^ 
erentoally  appeared  as  a  monograph  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  Missouri. 
The  same  gentleman  took  the  trouble  to  obtain  from  the  various  railways  and  to 
tabulate  all  the  elevations  which  had  been  taken  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  mak- 
ing a  pamphlet  of  43  pages,  representing  a  great  deal  of  labor  valuable  to  both 
geologists  and  engineers,  and  there  being  no  medium  through  which  this  could  be 
published  in  Ont^o  it  forms  bulletin  ifo,   6  of  the  United  States  geological  sur- 
rey.      Having  very  little  time  at  my  disposal  I   have  only  attempted  to  bring 
together  a  few  facts  from  a  non-professional  point  of  view,  but  which  seem  to  me 
to  show  sufficient  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  survey,  with  instructions  to 
make  in  the  first  place  a  report  somewhat  similar  to  those  made  in  the  United  8«op«  of  the 
States  and  in  most  European  countries  and  British  colonies ;    that  is,  a  report  worV 
Hiovering  in  a  series  of  volumes  a  survey  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  province,  to 
be  followed  thereafter,  practically  for  all  time  to  come,  by  occasional  reports  to  be 
issued  by  a  permanent  geologist  in  charge,  so  as  to  keep  our  stock  of  knowledge 
always  as  full  as  possible,  and  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  countries.     One  of  the 
results  which  would  doubtless  follow  from  such  a  survey  ^ould  be  the  establish-  A  public 
ment  of  a  public  museum,  exhibiting  our  minerals  and  other  raw  material,  and  our  JJS*  lind  toSl!.' 
remarkable  series  of  fossils  placed  in  a  suitable  building  in  Toronto,  duplicate  sjpe- 
cimens  being  supplied  to  the  larger  public  schools  throughout  the  province.    The 
commercial  and  educational  value  of  this  alone  would  repay  the  cost  of  a  sturvey. 
Columbia  ( 'ollege  has  supplied  the  west  with  experts    in   mining,   and  without  Coluinbia  tchool 
the  appliances  they  have  in  New  York    much  that  has  been  done  in  the  United  ^  »*"«■• 
States  could  not  have  been  done. 

A.  R.  C.  Sehtnpi — As  to  educating  prospectors,  I  do  not  think  the  class  of  men 

who  prospect  are  the  men  you  can  educate  into  scientific  explorers  ;    I  do  not  The  use  of 
think  there  is  anything  helps  them  better  in  prospecting  than  good  geological  and  RSjSrmphiaa* 
topographical  maps,  and  I  think  the  province  would  do  well  to  get  up  a  good  map.  nutpe  and 
Proapeotors  have  a  good  idea  of  what  they  require.     Collections  of  specimens  such  tpeclraeni. 
ma  we  have  at  the  museum  here  help  explorers  a  great  deal.      There  should  be  a 
mining  engineering  course  in  connection  with  the  universities.      I  think  every 
university  should  have  a  course  in  natural  science.       I  also  think  that  compulsory  g^^ygyc*  may 
returns  of  the  output  of  mines  and  of  the  work  done  would  do  good.       In  Nova  injure  a  boom, 
Scotia  it  is  done,  and  is  found  to  have  a  good  effect.     It  has  not  hindered  develop-  but  that  is  no 
ment  there.     It  may  injure  what  is  called  a  boom,  but  that  is  never  desirable,  and  ^^' 
generally  results  in  loss  to  someone.     The  main  object  of  a  government  geological 
eorvey  should  be  to  a.<)oertain  the  facts,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  and  state 
them  truthfully  and  impartially. 

B,  T.  A,  Bell — The  institution  of  a  school  of  mines  would  undoubtedly  result  ^^^^  museums 
in  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  industry  is  far  enough  advanced  of  mineral 
for  that  yet.     I  think  the  establishment  of  small  local  museums  where  mineral  •i>«<*™«n»- 
specimens  could  be  seen  and  examined  and  information   gained  would  do  a  great 

deal  of  good.     Lectures  and  instruction  with  the  blow-pipo  during  the  winter 

months  might  also  be  introduced  with  advantage.    I  think  there  should  be  compul-  lectures  and 

aory  returns  of  output  made   to  the  government.      The  information  collected  by  statistical  infor- 

the  Geological  Survey  is  already  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  the  equipment  n»**o"' 

of  the  statistical  section  is  by  no  means  complete  as  yet.  It  would  be  in  the  interest 

^f  development  to  establish  a  bureau  of  that  kind  in  Ontario.     There  should  be  a 

law  compelling  mine  owners  to  give  such  statistics,  and   the  statistics  should  also  be  j^^  Mtiitance  .to 

readily  accessible  to  the  public  at  all  times  in  the  government  offices.      Such  a  mioiny  men, 

bureau  would  be  an  assistance  to  mining  men,    prospectors  and  capitalists.     At  JSSa^"  *°^ 

present  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  out  what  information  about  mineral  properties     '^ 

w  mines  is  to  be  relied  upon.  Some  parties  give  information  willingly,  others  will 

not,  while  others  as;ain  will  lie.      The  only  way  I  can  find  out  about  the  quantities 

mined  and  shipped  here  is  by  going  to  the  stations  and  the  custom  houses. 

David  Boyle — My  connection  with   mining  has  .been  altogether  of  an  educa-  a  school  of 
tional  and  not  a  practical  character.     I  think  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  estab-  mines  advisable. 
Ush  a  school  of  mines.     If  we  had  but  the  one  school  I  think  Toronto  would  be  the 

Cse  to  have  it.     The  largest  number  of  visitorci  and  people  come  here,  and  it  is  the 
iness  as  well  as  the  educational  centre  of  the  province.      A  chemical   course  in  qj^^^^j^  course 
connection  with  the  high  schools  might  do  a  great  deal  towards  preparing  young  in  the  high 
men  to  take  a  course  of  this  kind.     I  think  every  high  school  should  be  providea  schools, 
with  specimens  and  illustrations  of  the  different  formations,  metals  and  minerals. 
A  stamp  mill  would  be  required  in  a  school  of  mines.      Analyses  of  specimens  are 
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very  misleading,  as  samples  are  generally  picked.     To  ascertain  the  true  rioh- 
BtMnp  mill.        ness  of  an  ore  requires  the  reduction  of  several  tons.      The  cost  of  a   mill  is  from 
91,000  to  91,400  a  stamp.     I  think  about  a  six-stamp  mill  would  be  required.    I 
do  not  know  what   the  cost  of  establishing  a  school  would  be.      It  might  be  an 
attachment  of  the  university  or  of  the  school  of  practical  science.     I  believe  it 
could  be  establi  bed  at  from  9'20,000  to  $30,000.     I  was  at  Cincinnati  in  connectioa 
with  the  Ontario  exhibit.      That  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
it  opened  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  of  our  own  people.      Business  men,  men  con- 
nected with  the  iron  industry,  and  with   other   metals,  were   led  to  make  inqoiriei 
concerning  our  resources.       It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  till  recently 
that  Ontaiio  was  nothing  but  an  agricultural  country  and  the  Dominion  geolo^eal 
survey  has  neglected   it   almost  altogether.     With    the    means   at  their  diipoial 
kwiSSsurTey**^  and  the  enormous  territory  they  have  to  attend  to  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
■iRff.  Ontario  should  receive  the  requisite  attention.     I  think  it  would  be  well  there- 

fore for  Ontario  to  have  a  geological  staff  of  her  own.  The  wisdom  of  sectional 
A  provincUi  surveys  has  been  shown  by  the  reports  of  several  of  the  American  states.  They 
uuMum.  give  a  good   deal   of  attention  to   natural  history,  biology   and    archseolo^.     I 

think  an  appropriation  of  from  915,000  to  920,000  woula  do  a  great  deSfora 
collection  in  those  fields.  A  museum  might  be  formed  to  include  minerals,  timber^ 
etc.  I  think  most  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  economic  minerals,  but  there  ii 
no  reason  why,  when  a  man  is  starting  upon  a  geological  tour,  he  should  not  be 
requested  to  keep  his  eyes  open  to  biological  facts  also. 

Lack  of  Kitntiflo  ^'  ■^'  -P^'*^^^«^ — A.  great  many  of  the  prospectors  lack  scientific  knowledge, 

knojrl«dffe.         and  I  think  it  would  do  good  if  the  government  Bent  a  skilled  man  to  deliver 

lectures  during  the  winter  at  all  mining  centres.     I  do  not  think  the  government 

ought  to  put  up  stamp  mills  ;  that  is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand,  and  should  be 
^^^S^^rxV     ^  treated.     I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  an  office  with  specimens  here 

■o  that  prospectors  could  compare  them  with  any  rocks,  ores  or  minerals  they  might 

come  across. 

A  RMt  want  of  Wm.  A,  Allan — A  school  of  mines  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed.    Ther» 

knowltdge.        IS  a  great  want  of  knowledge  of  mining  here ;  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  format 
tion  and  occurrences  of  the  rocks.     It  would  be  well*  to  make  it  necessary  that  a 
mining  captain  should  hold  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  there  should  be  a  de- 
partment for  the  issuing  of  such  certificates.      Lectures  to  prospectors  would  also 
I^(^areaand       be  valuable.     The  majority  of  men  here  can  tell  phosphate  when  they  see  it,  and 
•  ttetics.  ^jj^^  jg  about  all.      1  think  it  would   be  well  to  have  a  law  compelling  the  r.  turn 

of  statistics ;  it  would  do  awav  with  a  great  deal  of  deception  that  is  practised. 

8.  J.  Dawsoii — I  think  it  would  do  good  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
to  prospectors,  especially  if  in  connection  with  a  test  mill  and  an  assay  ofiioe.  I 
think  the  collection  of  mminj^  statistics  and  the  circulation  of  the  information  would 
be  highly  desirable,  and  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  good. 

J).  W.  Butterfield — My  home  is  at  Waukeegan,  111.     I  have  had  between  six 

and  seven  years'  experience  in  gold  mining  and  milling,  particularly  in  the  Black 

Dakota  acbool  of  Hills  district.     I  have  held  the  position  or  superintendent  of  the  Vermilion  com- 

"*'"•••  pany  since  the  1st  of  April  this  year.     Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  school 

of  mines  has  been  established  in  Rapid  City,  Dakota,  about  50  or  60  miles  frou) 

the  mines.     The  pupils  are  taught  assaying  and  chemistry,  and  they  have  email 

mills  for  working  ores  of  different  kinds  for  testing  and  experimenting  with  them. 

Charges  are  made  for  assaying  to  make  it  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible. 

Mineralogy  is  taught,  and  there  is  a  regular  course  for  the  students.     I  think  the 

course  is  either  two  or  three  years.     The  school  is  well  patronised  and  is  doing 

good  work.     After  the  students  go  through  the  course  they  are  supposed  to  be 

Le_»  f.^  ♦rt         mining  engineers  and  experts  and  to  be  able  to  report  on  mines,  to  handle  different 

prospecton.        ores,  to  know  the  nature  of  them,  etc.     I  think  a  course  of  lectures  to  prospectora 

at  a  low  rate  would  have  a  verv  beneficial  effect  on  prospecting  ;   if  such  lectures 

-tati-ti     were  given  in  the  principal   mining  centres  I  think  they  would  be  well  attended. 

In  Dakota.      °*  ^^  Dakota   the  government  publishes  statistics   of  mining ;  they  send  round  an 

ofticer  to  the  different  mines  to  collect  the  information,  and  then  it  is  published 

by  the  government.     I  think  they  publish  the  statistics  of  each  mine  separately^ 

and  they  have  the  power  to  compel  answers  to  questions.       From   my  experience 

the  publication  of  such  statistics  is  of  great  service. 

Special  inttnic-  Sir  James  Qrai\t — I  think  a  school  of  mines  would  do  the  greatest  good.   1^ 

b^ikfl******  *°     would  turn  thought  in  that  direction,  and  young  men  would  taJce  to  the  mininR 
new  {ndustey.      business  instead  of  studying  medicine  and  law,  professions  which  are  very  much 
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>vercrowded  at  the  present  time.  The  erection  of  Btamp  mills  would  be  also  a 
;ood  idea,  as  also  would  lectures  to  prospectors.  I  think  there  should  be  oompul- 
iory  and  accurate  returns  of  mining  itatistics  made  to  the  government.  That  would 
nduce  capital  to  be  invested  by  giving  capitalists  confidence. 

D.  E.  K,  St€ivart — I  think  as  a  matter  of   public  interest  and  information  ^tatblloi  would 
t  would  be  well  to  have  mining  statistics  collected  and  published.     I  think  it  would  »id  tht  mioing 
«nd  to  the  development  of   the  mining  industry.     I  would  approve  of  making  ^^^^'^'^T- 
nining  returns  compulsory  by  law. 

John  Galbraith — I  am  professor  of  engineering  in  the  school  of  practical  wj^j^ 
icience.     I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  the  question  of  technical  i^f  J^  en^i- 
education  as  connected  witb  mining.     Mining  engineering,  as  far  as  I  understand  naerizif. 
it,  is  about  as  indefinite  as  civil  engineering.     M  en  are  employed  who  lay  out  shafts, 
levels,  etc.  :  that  is  mining  surveying,  and  it  can  be  taught  in  the  school  as  well  as 
anywhere  else.     The  rest  of  the  mining  engineer's  work  is  done  under  the  captain 
or  the  superintendent,  such  as  the  arranging  for  tunneling,  excavating,  and  the 
practical  work  generally.     Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
call  the  practical  work  in  an  engineering  course.     I  do  not  touch  any  practical  work  Jjjjj'^tlmlffor 
connected  with  blasting,  excavating,  or  anything  of  that  kind.     I  look  upon  it  as  a  tbe  atndantjr  > 
waste  of  time.     I  think  the  student  should  be  taught  everything  he  cannot  acquire 
on  the  works  afterwards,  leaving  the  practical  part  to  himself.     Nearly  all  the 
students  who  have  taken  the  course  with  us  are  engaged  on  railways,  canals,  and 
on  city  work.     I  do  not  know  of  any  that  are  employed  in  mining.     In  the  reipilar 
civil  engineering  course  they  take  the  elements  of  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  prac-  a  minlDc 
tice,  but  they  do  not  go  into  assaying.     Two  or  three  have  taken  the  ordinary  •ngineerW 
engineering  course  and  added  assaying.    A  mining  engineer  must  be  a  civil  engineer- 
He  should  know  the  geology  of  minerals;  he  should  know   the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe and  something  about  assaying,  and  he  should  know  more  especially  the  pre- 
paration of  minerals  for  the  market.     That  could  be  taught  under  the  roof.      The 
requisite  machinery  could  be  erected  and  its  use  taught  in  the  school.     I  have  been 
at  Columbia  College,  where  the  mining  course  is  a  civil  engineering  course  com- 
bined with  mineralogy,  assaying,  and  the  preparation  of  ores  for  the  market.     The  lytuwito 
course  at  the  Boston  school  is  about  the  same.     Lectures  to  prospectors  at  mining  Pw*P»***»"»- 
centres  could  be  given  at  small  expense.     Arrangements  could  be  made  with  the 
local  assayers  to  form  a  little  school,  and  that  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good.     The 
professors  could  deliver  lectures  when  possible,  but  the  only  time  they  could  get 
away  would  be  during  vacation.      The  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  might 
also  be  able  to  do  a  little  of  that  kind  of  work. 

^neas  McCharles — The  erection  of  a  stamp  mill  for  the  purpose  of  testing  ores 
Would  be  a  benefit ;  a  small  fee  might  be  charged  which  would  go  towards  paying  stamp  millB, 
the  expenses.     The  establishment  of  a  school  where  prospectors  might  learn  a  Uttle  jS^^rJe*'^ 
ideology  would  I  think  be  a  great  help  to  prospecting.     I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  lectures  delivered  in  mining  centres  during  the  winter  time. 

Thomas  A.  Towers — Where  there  has  been  a  discovery  I  think  the  government 
hould  use  the  diamond  drill ;  1  think  it  would  be  a  proper  expense  to  charge  upon  A  go^emmtnt 
he  property.     Part  of  the  tax  on  the  land  should  be  used  for  encouraging  the  <***™o"<'  ^"^ 
tuning  industry.     A  local  assay  office  and  the  erection  of  a  small  custom  mUl  by 
he  government  would  be  a  great  benefit.     A  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  mining  f^!!^^  "^ 
entres  would  also  do  good,  inasmuch  as  it  would  bring  a  higher  class  of  explorers 
nto  the  country.     A  good  collection  of  rocks  for  the  prospectors  to  examine  and 
compare  would  also  be  of  considerable  benefit. 

Henry  Ranger — I  reside  at  Mattawa.  I  am  one  of  the  original  shareholders  of 
he  Vermilion  Gold  company.  My  business  was  formerly  that  of  a  buBh-ranger,  ^^^tM!oio?B 
mt  for  the  last  two  years  1  have  been  prospecting  in  this  country.  I  have  dis-  •pinion. 
oTered  minerals  in  Denison.  1  discovered  in  the  first  year  copper  on  lot  12  in  the 
kth  of  Denison,  on  1, 6,  8,  9  and  11  in  the  5th,  and  on  8  in  the  4th.  The  second  year  I 
liscovered  gold  on  7  in  the  4th  and  gold  and  copper  on  6  m  the  4th.  I  discovered 
I  quartz  vein  with  gold  and  silver  on  5,  and  on  1  in  the  4th  a  quartz  vein  with  gold. 
[n  Graham  I  discovered  iron  pyrites  on  12  in  the  drd  and  a  quartz  vein  containing 
copper,  pyrites  and  galena  on  12  in  the  4th.  In  Snider  on  12  in  the  6th  I  found 
copper.  That  is  all.  1  had  no  previous  qualification  for  the  work.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  prospector  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  metals  and  the 
rocks  ;  it  would  have  been  to  me.  I  got  instructions  the  second  year  from  the 
man  that  brought  me  to  prospect  for  him,  Mr.  McConnel,  and  I  found  it  of  great 


use  to  me.    I  was  the  first  to  discover  gold  in  this  part  of  the  ooantry  ;  this  was  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1887,  on  lot  6  in  the  4th  of  Denison. 

iBstrnciioii  at  JatMB  Stohie — The  giving  of  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  mining  centres  would 

minini:  oMitrei.  ^q  |^  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  think  many  would  attend  them.     A  good  c  'Uection 
of  rocks  for  prospectors  to  compare  with  would  be  a  great  help. 

Inrtrnctian  for  Robert  McCormack — It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  prospectors  to  have  a  place 

i**"P**'**"*        where  they  could  get  instruction  ;  I  for  one  would  spend  all  my  spare  time  there. 

John  Babcock — A  system  of  instruction  for  prospectors  would  be  a  great  boon, 
and  they  would  take  advantage  of  any  such  provision. 

NaoMiitiyfor  Francis  Andrews — The  ores  here  are  different  from  any  other  place  in  the 

iadraeSioii.        world,  and  I  think  a  school  of  mines  would  be  a  good  thing  so  as  to  teach  young 
men  to  handle  them  properly. 

Peter  McKdlar — I  think  a  mining  school  established  at  Port  Arthur  would  be 
iniorao^]     *  good  thing.     It  would  be  well  to  have  a  small  test  mill  and  concentrators,  and  to 
have  a  chemist  to  assay  the  ores.     The  whole  establishment,  buildinsrs  and  all,  could 
be  erected  for  $20, 000. 

James  Conmee — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  government  to  estab- 
lish a  mill,  as  has  been  suggested,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  bonus  a  com- 
t  mill  and       pany.     At  a  cost  of  about  $75,000  moderate  works  could  be  put  in  operation,  and  I 
rnaM.  think  they  could  be  made  nearly  self -sustaining.     I  am  figuring  on  a  twenty-stamp 

mill,  and  such  an  establishment  as  they  are  aiding  in  the  States.  This  twenty -stamp 
mill  would  be  large  enough  for  practical  work  as  well  as  testing.  There  should  also 
be  a  f unMce  to  treat  ores.  The  government  should  charge  the  actual  cost  of 
treating  to  those  who  brought  their  ores,  and  make  it  as  far  as  possible  self- sustain- 
School  of  mines.  ^^^  fiiere  should  be  a  school  of  mines  in  connection  with  such  an  establishment; 
that  would  give  the  students  a  good  practical  education,  so  that  after  they  passed 
they  would  understand  the  practical  running  of  a  mill.  At  present  they  are  nearly 
all  foreigners  at  the  head  of  mining  enterprises  in  this  country. 

W,  H.  Laird — I  think  the  government  should  treat  the  mining  as  they  have 
Behoal  af  minai  treated  the  agricultural  industry,  and  establish  a  school  of  mines  and  experimental 
mentiTirorla.  ^o^^^**  ^  course  of  instruction  to  prospectors  here  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
The  country  is  not  properly  explored  at  all,  new  discoveries  are  being  made  every 
day,  and  when  the  country  is  covered  with  timber  exploring  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  ;  therefore  the  government  should  do  all  possible  to  encourage  the  pros- 
pector. 

2>.  F,  Burke — A  school  of  mines  established  here  would  be  a  great  benefit ;  it 

Aidioolof         would  supply  the  demand  for  skilled  men.     A  great  sum  of  money  is  every  year 

aupiSr^Uuied      ^*8ted  by  people  going  into  mining  who  do  not  really  understand  what  they  are 

SMB.  doing.     The  erection  of  mills  would  also  do  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  it  would  enable 

people  to  take  fair  samples  of  their  ores  and  have  them  more  satisfactorily  tested 

than  is  possible  by  sending  a  small  piece  to  get  assayed.     I  think  it  would  be  a 

good  thing  for  the  government  to  appoint  an  assayist  who  should  only  be  allowed 

^iSJy'offlee*"*^     to  chargb  a  nominal  sum,  say  a  dollar,  to  make  an  assay.      If  that  were  done 

twenty  assays  would  be  made  for  e\  ery  one  that  is  now. 

Thomas  Hooper — A  mining  school  would  be  a  gre&t  help  to  the  mining  industiy 
here,  but  the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  get  is  a  railway.  The  state  of 
Michigan  has  established  a  school  of  mines  at  Houghton,  spending  $90,000  for 

Tlie  MiohiKan      buildings  and  $26,000  a  year  for  equipping  and  running  it.     It  is  weU  patronised  ; 

■oiiool  of  mines,  the  fees  are  very  light,  just  enough  to  pay  for  the  light  and  chemicals  used.     This 
school  is  in  its  third  year  now.     A  class  of  six  will  get  their  diplomas  this  fall,  and 
they  have  contracts  with  companies  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  school  is  out.     Civil 
engineering,  mining  enfi;ineering  and  assaying  are  taught.     Prospectors  can  obtain 
knowledge  without  fi:oing  through  the  whole  course.     I  have  two  sons  who  have 
been  attending  the  Michigan  agricultural  college,  and  it  is  my  intention  as  soon 
they  get  through  their  course  there  to  give  them  a  year  at  the  uuning  school, 
have  a  good  staff  of  professors  ;  I  think  they  pay  the  principal  $5,0D0.     Student 
from  the  state  are  admitted  free,  but  have  to  pay  about  $30  for  the  chemicals  for  ~ 
three  tenns.     The  establishment  of  smelting  works  would  be  good,  but  lam  not  si 
that  it  is  not  a  little  too  soon  yet.     But  above  all  things  a  railway  is  what  is  requireds 
with  a  railway  development  would  be  done  that  without  it  wUl  take  years.     I  do  not=^ 
think  you  would  have  to  call  upon  the  government  for  smelting  works  if  they  wouldL 
^ve  us  a  railway.     I  think  there  woulathen  be  capital  enough  found  to  build  th^ 
emelting  works  without  troubling  the  government. 
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T.  H,  Trethew^ — There  are  very  few  mininff  men  in  Canada,  and  I  think  the 
establishment  of  a  mining  school  would  be  a  good  thing.  ^  '•**  ''*°** 

Henry  H.  Nicols — No  doubt  the  establishment  of  smelting  works  here  would 
be  a  great  advantage.     They  are  in  operation  at  Puebla  and  five  or  six  other  places 
out  west.     The  city  of  Puebla  wave  a  bonus  of  9100,000  and  the  land  in  order  to  PuebU  unelting 
secure  the  smelting  works.     1  think  that  here,  as  it  may  be  sometime  before  private  ^^^'^ 
capital  will  establish  them,  it  would  be  well  for  the  government  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand.     In  Colorado  <*e  have  a  school  of  mines  and  we  find  that  it  is  an  advan-  (jQift.^ 
tage.     I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this  province  to  establish  one  too.     If  such  is  to  otmlues!  "^  ^ 
be  established  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  establish  it  in  the  mioing  regions. 

William  Murdoch — The  establishment  of  a  stamp  mill,  where  the  poor  man 
might  have  hin  eight  or  ten  tons  put  through  and  get  his  money  for  it  less  the  charges,  stamp  mill  and 
would  I  think  be  a  very  good  thing  ;  it  would  enable  him  to  realise  and  go  on  with  sunpfe  work«. 
Ms  work.     I  got  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  that  he  would  put  up  the  machinery  if 
the  government  ^ould  help  to  some  extent.     The  town  of  I'ort  Arthur  has  passed 
a  by-law  to  exempt  such  works  from  taxation  for  ten  years.     It  is  advisable  to  have 
reduction  works  separate  from  the  smelting  works.     To  establi^^h  reduction  works 
would  take  about  $60,000  or  $75,000  of  a  bonus.     For  sample  works  $5,000  of  a 
bonus  would  get  them  here  at  once  aiid  they  could  be  put  up  this  fall.     I  think  a  j^iure  a  result 
mining  school  is  a  most  important  thing  ;  all  our  failures  have  been  through  want  of  of  waot  of 
knowledge.      Lectures  to  prospectors  would  also  be  very   useful.      I  think  Port  to»o^l«d»e. 
Arthur  would  be  the  best  point  at  which  to  establish  a  mining  college. 

John  C.  Baskins — A  mining  school  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  stamping 
aiid  reduction  works  would  be  most  useful. 

Al^Qcander  Matheson — A  requirement  of  first  class  importance  is  a  stamp  mill  A  stamp  mill 
to  help  development  work.     In  my  opinion  this  would  be  the  making  of  the  mininc  ^J^^deve?'^ 
interest  in  the  Lake-of- the- Woods  district,  especially  if  it  was  established  and  ment  work.^ 
carried  on  as  a  government  work. 

E.  B.  Fralick — I  think  the  establishment  of  works  by  the  government  would  tend 
to  cause  development  of  the  gold  properties  in  the  Hastings  district.     People  have  w    *    *  *^ 
told  me  they  were  aware  )f  the  existence  of  mineral  deposits,  but  they  would  not  oaTkiumledge  * 
tell  where  as  they  said  they  could  not  do  anything  with  them.     Government  works,  a  ohitf  cause  of 
%iich  as  stamp  mills,  would  induce  such  people  to  locate  their  finds  and  go  on  and  '^^"^' 
"develop  them,  besides  setting  more  men  to  prospecting.     A  school  of  mines  would 
^Iso  do  a  great  deal  of  good.     The  want  of  technical  knowledge  has  been  one  of  the 
^liief  causes  of  failure,  and  were  such  a  school  established  a  large  number  of  young 
daeii  would  take  to  the  business  and  it  would  bo  a  great  benefit.     Except  for  iron 
t^hiB  section  of  the  country  has  never  been  properly  explored.     A  course  of  lectures 
%o  prospectors  and  a  collection  of  specimens  for  makin((  comparisons  would  be  of 
'Excellent  service. 

Joseph  Baioden — I  don't  kno*^  that  any  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  iron 
^rade  by  educating  the  prospectors  ;  no  doubt  there  are  many  great  deposits  that 
):iLave  not  yet  been  dii^covered,  but  there  is  enough  discovered  and  in  sight  to  last 
^or  a  long  time.     There  is  a    very  large  mining  section  back  of  Kingston  and  I 
^Uiok  we  might  have  here,  in  connection  with  our  university  or  otherwise,  a  school  ^"^^^ 
'of  mines.     There  will  be  a  demand  for  mining  engineers,  and  a  large  part  of  their 
-education  should  be  gained  by  visiting  the  mines  and  examining  the  ores.     In  con- 
nection with  the  department  of  agriculture  we  should  have  a  bureau  of  mines. 
X  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  in  general  and  the 
province  in  particular  if  instruction  was  given  in  the  high  schools  on  the  subject 
'^f  mineralogy  and  mining  engineering.     Our  lack  of  information  as  to  the  geologi- 
<:al  formation  of  the  country  is  very  great  ;  scientific  men  are  required. 

William  Caldtoell — I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  if   the  government  had  a  Praotical  educa- 
diamond  drill  and  worked  it  in  places.     If  any  minerals  or  ores  were  found  it  would  tion  is  the  need 
pay  the  government  ;  in  any  case  the  government  should  stand  the  chance.     The  ®'  ***•  country. 
^res  placed  in  the  museum  would  be  of  great  value  in  many  ways.  What  is  wanted 
in  this  country  is  practical  education,  and  I  think  a  school  of  mines  would  be  the 
right  thing.     Any  expenditure  in  that  direction  would  be  money  well  spent. 

James  Bell— A,  school  of  mines  would  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.      There  is  a  irnor»nc« con- 
^reat  deal  of  ignorance  concerning  mines  and  minerals  generally,  and  mines  are  ^^mfnf^e^ 
worked  largely  in  the  dark. 

B.  E.  Charlton — I  think  a  school  of  mines  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  pro-  ^Sw^wo^d  ba 
-vince.     Many  men  engage  in  mining  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  after  a  great  boon. 
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spending  a  large  amount  of  money  they  leare  it  in  disgust.     The  character  of  ih& 
mining  puzzles  strangers  in  this  country.     Vie  are  in  want  of  skilled  men. 

A.  J.  Cattanach — A  school  of  mines  would  do  an  immense  amount  of  good. 
There  should  also  be  places  where  ores  could  be  analysed  and  tested. 

William  Ward — Capital  is  difficult  to  procure  because  as  a  rule  mining 
operations  in  Canada  have  not  been  successful,  failure  being  generally  the  result 
of  bad  management,  and  in  some  instances  on  account  of  a  too  limited  market. 
One  of  the  great  wants  of  this  country  is  skilled  miners.  It  is  found  that  miners 
coming  from  other  countries  are  altogether  puzzled  when  they  get  to  the  north 
shore.  Geologists  have  said  that  there  was  no  gold  on  the  north  shors  ;  now  it 
has  been  found,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  quantity.  The  establishing  of 
a  mill  where  a  large  quantity  of  ore  could  be  tested  and  the  value  ascertained 
would  I  think  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  have  very  little  faith  in  assays  of  small 
specimens.  Such  a  mill  might  be  in  connection  with  the  school  and  the  government 
might  have  the  right  to  retain  the  product  of  the  ores  sent  to  them,  and  that  mi^ht 
help  to  defray  the  expenses.  A  school  of  mines  might  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  university.  A  great  deal  of  loss  is  entailed  by  want  of  knowledge.  A 
thorough  geological  survey  of  the  province  would  be  useful. 

George  A,  Shaw — The  government  might  do  a  great  deal  o!  good  by  bonusing 

Smelting  worki,  or  putting  up  smelting  works  and  an  assay  office.      The  works  should  be  put  up  in 

*Tf      ih  **i*    *  central  point  in  connection  with  a  school  where  young  men  could  be  trained. 

m  n  ng  M  oo .    Toronto  would  be  a  central  point.     All  our  mining  engineers  now  come  from  the 

States  ;  there  are  none  here.     I  do  not  believe  in  assays,  and  I  think  there  should 

be  works  where  ten  tons  could  be  tested.      The  necessary  reduction  works  with 

stamp  mill  could  be  put  up  for  about  $25,000.     A  ten-stamp  mill  would  cost  about 

910,000.     There  should  be  a  good  assayer  and  chemist  and  he  ought  to  have  all 

the  best  appliances. 

Arthur  Harvey — I  do  not  think  a  school  of  mines  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
assistance  to  practical  miners.  I  think  the  mines  have  been  properly  woiked  in 
the  lake  Superior  district,  and  that  there  has  not  been  a  want  of  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. Take  the  case  of  the  East  Silver  Mountain  mine  :  an  American  company^ 
not  finding  silver  after  expending  $15,000  abandoned  it.  An  English  company 
took  it  up  and  have  spent  $100,000,  and  they  have  not  yet  got  any  silver.  I  think 
that  shows  that  the  American  company  acted  wisely.  The  Badger,  West  Silver 
Mountain  and  Beaver  are  carried  on  with  energy  and  skill  ;  of  course  mistakes 
have  been  made,  but  mistakes  will  be  made  under  any  management.'  A  bonus  for 
the  erection  of  treating  works  at  Rat  Portage  and  Pork  Arthur  would  do  good.  In 
"J  three  years  they  would  begin  to  pay,  and  then  the  government  could  sell  them, 
boon.  *  *  ^"^  Now  if  two  or  three  men  get  out  ten  or  twenty  tons  of  ore  nothing  can  be  done 
with  it.     Works  at  a  central  point,  easy  of  access,  would  be  a  great  boon. 

E.  B.  Borron — There  is  a  larger  class  than  either  the  explorers  or  the  -^ 
capitalists  specially  interested  in  the  development  of  our  mineral  resource?.  I  refer^= 
to  the  miners — all  employed  in  the  various  operations  of  mining.  It  is  important.^ 
that  miners  generally  should  be  able  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  best  fit  thei 
for  the  intelligent  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is  from  this  class  that  in  time! 
past  mine  captains,  agents  and  overseers  of  the  different  departments  have  beei 
taken.  To  one  contemplating  making  the  extraction  of  ores  from  the  earth  01^ 
mining  in  its  limited  sense  a  speciality  some  knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy.  ^ 
mechanics,  the  use  of  such  instruments  as  the  miner's  compass  or  dial  and  level  i 
etc.,  and  mensuration  and  drawing  in  addition  to  a  common  school  education  ^^ 
could  not  fail  to  be  valuable.  To  the  ore-dresser  a  knowledge  of  fewer  subject^^J 
would  seem  necessary  ;  mechanics,  mineralogy  and  some  little  knowledge  of  level^^ 
ling,  drawing  and  assaying  are  all  I  think  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  likeh  ^ 
to  be  of  particular  use  to  him.  To  the  smelter  a  special  knowledge  of  chemist] 
physics  and  mechanics  is  necessary.  The  best  time  for  boys  to  acquire  this  kno^ 
ledge  is  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15.  As  miners  generally  make  very  go( 
wages  there  are  ^many  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  who  would  be  glad  of 
opportunity  to  improve  themselves  so  as  to  qualify  for  higher  positions.  The  plac< 
where  such  instruction  should  be  imparted  are  the  high  schools  or  collegiate  inst 
tutes  most  central  and  convenient  to  our  principal  mines.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  ai 
Port  Arthur  would  be  points  well  suited  for  the  lake  Huron  and  lake  Superi* 
the  high  Mhoolf.  districts.     There  is  at  present  one  science  master  on  the  staff  of  teachers  in  a 

collegiate  institutes,  if  not  high  schools  ;  the  addition  of  another,  who  might  wit-^ 
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^▼antage  be  a  mining  engineer,    would   probably  be  all   that  would    be    re- 
quired.      It  is  important  to  all  concerned    that     the    mineral    ■tatistics    both 
m  respect  of  quantities  and  values  should  be  reliable,  b^  whichever  government 
they  may  be  compiled.     These  statistics,  till  lately  taken  m  a  great  measure  from 
the  trade  returns,  have  been  grossly  inaccurate  and  misleading,  as  may  be  seen  by  inaooancy  of 
.  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1887.     It  is  there  shown  under  ouiionii  statto- 
the  head  of  silver  alone  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  two  or  three  millions  of  dcJ-       *  «cporti. 
lars  in  the  value  of  the  exports  from  lake  Superior,  as  taken  from  the  trade  returns 
and  other  sources.     To  prevent  extravagant  and  misleading  valuations  in  the  future, 
the  officer  of  customs  at  the  place  of  shipment  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
check  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  and  the  value  of  tbe  ores  shipped  or 
otherwise  exported.     He  should  be  empowered  to  take  average  samples  of  such 
ores,  and  these  should  be  assayed  and  the  value  arrived  at.      If  the  officers  have 
not  the  right,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  give  the  minister  of  customs  the 
power  to  confer  the  right. 

Humuu  Marks — I  think  the  establishment  of  a  mining  echool  would  fill  a  great  Biining  Khool 
want  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  especially  in  connection  with  smelting  and  and  redaction, 
stamping  works.     I  think  for  about  930,000  or  $40,000  something  could  be  put  up  ^'■•' 
that  would  serve  the  purpose.  * 

W.  H,  L,  Gordon — One  thing  that  would  do  much  good  would  be  the  estab-  ^^^   ^^^j^ 
Jishing  of  places  where  assays  could  be  made  at  less  cost  than  at  present.     Assays 
»Fe  very  expensive  and  it  costs  too  much  to  find  the  value  of  specimens. 
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A. MINERALS    IN   THE   SUDBURY    DISTRICT. 

BT  DB.  BOBBBT  BILL,   ONB  OV  THB  00MMISSI0NBB8. 

■ 

Since  the  first  Section  of  the  report  was  written  considerable  progress 

)een  made  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Sudbury 

lot.     Besides  the  Stobie,  Oopper-cliff  and  Evans  mines,  belonging  to  the 

dian   Copper   company,    which  have  been  steadily  worked  and    have 

ed  a  large  amount  of  copper  and  nickel  ore,  two  other  mines  have  been 

eration  and  some  new  localities  have  been  discovered.      The  writer  has  SuppiemenUrj 

)pportunities  for  further  study  of  the  geological  and  lithological  relations  °°*^* 

lese  deposits,  and  the  following  notes  are  added  to  bring  the  subject  up 

lie.     It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  the  copper  and  nickel  ore  deposits 

le  district  resemble  one  another  closely,  and  that  they  all  appear  to  occur 

r  similar  geological  and  lithological  conditions.  y 

VARIOUS    COPPER     AND    NICKEL    ORE    PBOPBBTIBS. 

The  de()osit  which  had  been  discovered  on  lot  4,  range  2  of  Blezard, 

t  one  mile  north  of  the  Stobie  mine,  has  been  acquired  by  a  new  organ-  The  DominioA 

m  called   the   Dominion    Mineral   company,  and    is   being  vigorously  propIrtF^** 

[ed.     Three  shafts  are  being  sunk,  each  of  which  had  reached  a  depth  of 

t  40  feet  in  the  middle  of  October.     The  ore  consists  of  a  body  of  mixed 

)opyrite  and  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  mingled  with  more   or   less  rock 

'er,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate.      The  general 

e  of  the  country  rocks  is  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  about  north- 

aod  southwest.      The  ore-bearing  belt,  which  is  associated  with  a  dark 

tz-diorite,  is  about  100  feet  wide  and  dips  north-west  at  an  angle  of  65**.    It 

erlaid  by  a  massive  bed  of  ash-colored  grey  wack^,  the  weathered  surfaces 

'hich  present  raised  reticulating  lines.     Immediately  to  the  northwest  of 

shafts  there  is  a  dyke  from  30  to  50  feet  wide,  of  dark  brownish  gray 

tftlline  diabase,  weathering  at  the  surface  into  rounded  boulder-like  masses, 

h  scale  off  concentrically.     At  the  place  just  indicated  the  dyke  runs 

b  35^  west  (mag.),  but  a  short  distance  to  the  south-westward  what  looks 

its  continuation  runs  south   70^  west,  and  appears  to  be  thrown  a  short 

knee  northward  by  a  dislocation. 

To  the  southwest  of  the  Dominion  mine  similar  ore  hM  been  found  in 

southern   part  of    lot  5,  in  the  2nd  range  (Russers),  and  also  in  the 

hern  part  of  lot  6,  in  the^  Ist  range  (Stobie's)  of  Blezard.     A  large  diabase 

'  runs  near  the  latter,  and  both  discoveries  are  near  the  north  side  of  ^*'^^*^  '»»«••. 

irtz^yenite  ridge  which  runs  in  a  north-easterly  course  from  the  town- 

of  Snider  and  appears  to  terminate  before  reaching  the  Dominion  mine. 

copper  deposits  of  this  mine,  Russel  location,  Stobie  location,  Murray- 

,  McConnell  mine,  lot  10  in  the  Ist  range  of  Snider  and  lot  1  in  the  1st 

3  of  Creighton,  would  therefore  all  appear  to  be  in  the  same  run,  on  the 

iwest  side  of  the  syenite  and  gneiss  belt,  while  the  Stobie  mine,  the 

d  lot  (number  7  in  the  6th  range  of  McKim),  the  Copper-cliff   mine 

in  outcrop  of  copper  ore  on  lot  1,  range  2  of  Snider,  and  another  on  lot  7 

le  6th  range  of  Waters,  would  occupy  a  corresponding  horizon  on  the 

site  or  southeast  side  of  the  ridge. 

The  Murray  mine,  situated  on  the  northern  part  of  lot  II  in  the  5th 
^  of  McKim  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  3^ 
;  northwest  of  Sudbury  Junction,  wcls  prospected  under  a  bond  by  the 

28  (m.c.) 
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Messrs.  Henry  H.  Yivian  k  Co.  of  Swansea  and  London,  and  puTxshased 
by  this  firm  on  the  Ist  of  October.  At  this  locality  the  general  strike  is  also 
northeasterly,  and  the  ore  body,  which  conforms  with  the  stratidcation,  is 
traceable  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  shoH  distance  southwest  of  the 
railway  track,  which  crosses  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  deposit,  it  has  a 
width  of  upwards  of  100  feet.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  ore  is  a  mixture  of 
chalcopyrite  and  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite,  with  incorporated  masses  of  rock  of 
all  sizes,  the  deposit  being  in  fact  in  all  respects  like  those  of  the  Stobie, 
Dominion  and  other  mines.  It  is  flanked  on  the  northwest  side  by  a  very 
crystalline  massive  gray  diorite,  and  en  the  southeast  side  by  a  dark  greeniidi 
mottled  variety  of  this  rock,  followed  by  alternate  belts  of  more  or  less  fissile 
amphibolite  or  hornblende  rock  and  reddish  gray  quartz  syenite.  Ten  of  these 
alternations  occur  in  a  breadth  of  150  yards.  A  cutting  on  the  railway  at 
DlabModjkaa.  about  this  distance  southeast  of  the  mine  shows  what  may  be  either  a  eoii' 
glomerate  or  concretionary  mixture  of  these  two  rocks.  The  main  ridge  of 
quartz-syenite  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward.  A  large  dyke  of  crystalline 
diabase,  with  a  west-north-western  course  and  weathering  into  rounded  masses^ 
may  be  seen  on  the  railway  just  northwest  of  the  mine,  and  a^ain  to  the 
eastward  a  short  distance  north  of  the  track.  This  and  a  parallel  diabase 
dyke  are  seen  in  other  places  along  and  near  the  track  between  the  Murray 
mine  and  Sudbury,  and  similar  dykes  occur  on  Ramsay  lake,  which  may  be 
continuations  of  these. 

Late  in  the  summer  a  discovery  of  mixed  chalcopyrite  and  pyrrho^te,  of 
which  large  and  fine  specimens  were  shown  to  the  writpr,  was  made  at  a  spot 
situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  bay  of  Wahnapite 
lake,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  point  and  ridge  between  the  east  bay  and 
the  main  lake.  The  deposit,  which  is  said  to  be  large  and  promising,  is 
flanked  by  diorite  on  the  southeast  sida  Those  who  discovered  this  ore-mass 
state  that  the  surface  indications  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  blade 
discoloration  of  the  rock,  and  that  it  might  have  been  easily  passed  over* 
unpoticed.  Another  discovery  of  mixed  chalcopyrite  and  nickeliferous 
pyrrhotite  was  made  at  the  northeast  end  of  WaddeFs  lake,  which  is  th^ 
first  of  the  small  lakes  on  the  canoe-route  west  from  the  western  extremity  otf 
Wahnapitae  lake.  The  ore  occurs  in  diorite,  which  comes  in  contact 
quartz-syenite  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south.  Copper  and  iron  pyrites,  saic 
to  be  nickeliferous,  have  been  discovei*ed  on  lot  3  in  the  4th  range  of 
No  work  had  been  done  at  this  locality  at  the  time  of  the  writer  s  visit,  bu'  - 
the  surface  is  covered  by  oxide  of  iron  in  the  same  way  as  at  some  of  th^^J 
other  copper  and  nickel  ore  deposits  of  the  district  The  rock  on  the  easi^K 
side  of  the  deposit  is  gneiss  and  on  the  west  diorite.  Similar  ore  is  reporter  * 
to  have  been  found  on  lot  6  in  the  2nd  range  of  the  same  township,  but  th  -^ 
locality  was  not  visited. 

The  copper  deposit  opened  by  the  Vermilion  Mining  Co.  on  lot  4  in 
6th  range  of  Denison,  and  that  of  the  Krean  location  about  a  mile  to  the  noi 
of  it,  are  both  associated  with  brecciated  diorite  rocks,  as  well  as  the  OoppeK^^ 
cliff  and  the  Stobie,  while  gneiss  or  quartz  syenite  occurs  at  a  short  distan^^- 
to  one  side  in  every  case.     A  deposit  of  copper  ore  similar  to  these  occuKr^fl 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Snider  (lot  10  in  the  Ist  range),  which  is  said  ^^ 
be  associated  with  diorite  and  fldinked  on  the  south  by  syenite.     At 
locality  there  is  also  said  to  be  a  large  dyke  of  crystalline  diabase,  weaUu 
into  the  characteristic  rounded  boulder-like  masses. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  all  the  deposits  of  nickelifero^  '^u 
Ooeurrencea  of    copper  ore  of  the  district  which  have  been  examined  occur  in  diorite  rock^C4 
wpper  wwYn"'  *^^  further  that  in  most  cases  the  diorite  is  brecciated  or  holds  angular  d^nd 
diorite.  also  rounded  fragments  of  all  sizes  of  rocks  of  various  kinds,  the  prevailing 

varieties   being   other   kinds   of  diorite,  quartz-syenites,  crystalline  schistn^ 
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greywack^  and  quartzites.  The  general  geological  position  of  these  ores  is 
therefore  in  diorite,  and  more  especially  brecciated  diorite,  with  either  gneiss 
or  quarts-syenite  near  one  side.  The  ore  masses  farther  resemble  one  another 
in  having  an  approximate  lense-shaped  outline,  parallel  to  the  genersrl  strike 
of  the  country  rocks,  although  they  may  not  always  be  strictly  conformable 
with  ibem  in  dip,  but  may  take  a  different  angle  to  the  horizon,  as  if  they  had 
been  connected  with  longitudinal  fissures  and  were  of  the  nature  of  great 
brecciated  veins  or  '*  stock werks." 

The  occurrence  of  dykes  of  crystalline  diabase  near  several  of  the  deposits 
of  copper  and  nickel  ore  has  been  referred  to.  Some  of  these  dykes  run  west-  Ageof  fh« 
northwest,  others  southwest,  and  one  at  the  outlet  of  Ramsay  lake  runs  ^^*^'*'*^^^^ 
about  west,  or  towards  the  Cop]ier-cliff  mine.  These  dykes  cut  through  all 
the  stratified  Uuronian  rocks  of  the  district,  and  also  the  quartz-syenites, 
whether  they  occur  as  narrow  bands  or  large  areas.  They  are  therefore 
newer  than  any  of  these  rocks,  and  they  are  found  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion to  he  apparently  identical  with  the  diabase  overflows  of  the  Animikie 
formation  of  lake  Superior.  Their  association  with  the  ore  deposits  of  this 
district  suggests  some  connection  with  them ;  and  it  may  be  found  on  fuller 
investigation  that  where  they  cut  the  ore-bearing  belts  they  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  enrichment  at  these  places.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  case  it  will  be  important  to  trace  these  dykes,  as  well  as  the  strati- 
graphical  horizons  along  which  the  metals  may  have  been  originally  deposited 
in  a  diffused  form,  as  new  discoveries  may  be  looked  for  at  these  inter- 
sections. 

The  smelting  furnace  which  had  been  erected  at  the  Copper-cliff  mine 
towards  the  close  of  1888  has  been  steadily  in  blast  and  has  reduced  an  TbetmeHiiitf 
average  of  about  125  tons  of  roasted  ore  per  day,  the  amount  sometimes  run-  ^^'^ 
ning  up  to  over  150  tons.  A  second  smelter  in  every  respect  like  the  firsts 
which  was  erected  during  the  past  summer  (1889),  commenced  work  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  has  now  been  running  with  equal  success  for  two 
months.  The  Dominion  Mineral  company  and  the  Messrs.  H.  H.  Vivian 
4  Co.  are  erecting  similar  furnaces  at  their  mines. 

THE    GOLD    DISOOVBBT    ON    LA  K  B    WAHNAPITA. 

The  gold  mining  location  on  the  south   side  of    lake  Wahnapitas  was 

c^gain  visited  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  present  year.     Some  work  had  N»tiire  of  the 

been  done,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  auriferous  rock  may  now  be  studied  to  2^^*^^  ' 

^nore  advantage  than   when  the  locality  was  visited  last  year  before  the  WAhxwpitM. 

ground  had  been  broken.     An  excavation  measuring  about  20  feet  in  length 

V>y  8  feet  m  depth  and  the  same  in  width  had  been  made.     This  opening 

^hows  that  the  gold-bearing  portion  of  the  ridge  of  felsitic  quartzite  follows  a 

V>elt  of  quartzite  boulder-conglomerate  which  runs  south-westerly.      Some  of 

^he  individual  masses  are  sub-angular,  but  most  of  them  are  rounded,  and  they 

"vary  from  a  few  inches  up  to  ten  feet  in  their  greatest  diameters,  which  are 

j>arallel  to  the  walls.     A  few  rounded  greenish,  somewhat  schistose  masses 

mre  also  included,  and  all  are  packed  closely  together.     The  interstices  are 

:filled  with  a  rather  coarse  glossy,  greenish  to  yellowish  gray  hydro-mica  or 

%alcoid  schist,  which  on  weathered  surfaces  is  seen  to  be  full  of  pebbles  of 

\>lui8h  quartz  and  white  quartzite,  from  the  size  of  noarse  gravel  down  to  that 

«f  pease  or  smaller.     The  quartzite  boulders  vary  in  texture  from  granular  to 

<x>mpact  or  cherty.     In  color  they  present  shades  of  light,  dark  and  reddish 

l^ay;  also  of  greenish  or  olive  gray.     The  last  named  contain  bunches  of 

^crystals  of  mispickle.     In  the  width  of  the  excavation  there  are  four  or  five 

veins  of  white  quartz  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  or  aggregating 

about  a  foot      These  show  specks  or  small  nuggets  of  free  gold,  and  Mr. 

Richardson,  the  manager  of   the   mine,  informed   the  writer   that   he   had 

detected  visible  gold  also  in  the  schistose  tilling  as  well  as  in  the  quartzite 
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itself.  A  band  of  fine-grained,  dark-colored  diorite  runs  parallel  to  the 
quartzite  ridge  at  no  great  distance  on  either  side  of  it.  That  on  the  north- 
west si^e  appears  as  if  it  had  flowed  upon  an  uneven  surface  of  lumpy 
quartzite.  An  attempt  to  extract  the  gold  from  the  quartz  in  this  localitj 
by  means  of  a  small  arastra  had  been  commenced  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  quartz  was  first  calcined  in  a  wood  fire,  after  which  it  was  easily  ground 
under  the  flat  surfaces  of  two  large  stones  attached  to  a  beam  drawn  round 
by  a  horse.  These  stones  worked  upon  a  smooth  pavement  of  smaller  ones, 
surrounded  by  a  circular  wall  which  held  in  a  few  inches  ot  water  with  some 
pounds  of  quicksilver  in  the  bottom. 


Diseorerj  of 
phofphatM  in 
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B. — ^APATITES   OF   CANADA. 

BT  B.   A.   F.   PBNBOSB,  JR. 

Phosphates  were  discovered  in  considerable  quantities  in  Canada  before 
the  middle  of  this  century,  and  were  described  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  th^ 
Canadian  Geological  Survey  reports  for  1848.     Shortly  afterwards  they  wer^ 
mined  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Leeds,  Ontario.     But  the  first  regular- 
mining  operations  of  any  considerable  importance  were  be^^un  in  1871,  in  th< 
townships  of  Buckingham  and   Portland,   Ottawa  county,   Quebec,    where 
apatite  had  been  discovered  srveral  years  later  than  in  Ontario.     The  firs' 
company  to  operate  on  a  large  scale  here  was  known  sbs  the  Buckingham  Min. 
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ing  company.     It  worked  successfully  until  1875,  when  a  sudden  fall  in  th 
prices  of  the  phosphate  market  led  to  a  stoppage.     For  several  years  afte 
this  the  mines  were  worked  by  private  parties,  until  in  the  years  1881   t- 
1883  the  large  mining  companies  which  now  control  the  richest  properties  i^ 
Canada  were  organised.     Many  of  the  phosphate  properties  in  Ontario  hav  ^ 
been  worked  by  the  so-called  **  contract  system."     Under  this  system  tb^ 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  whenever  they  are  without  employment,   blast 
out  a  little  phosphate.     The  result  of  such  a  method  is,  of  course,  that  the 
whole  of  a  property  is  soon  cut  up  with  small  pits  and  trenches,  rarely  exceed  • 
ing  twenty  feet  in  depth  and  often  interfering  considerably  with  later  and 
larger  mining  operations. 

THE    ONTARIO    AND    QUEBEC    DISTEICTB. 

There  are  two  principal  districts  in  Canada  where  apatite  occurs  in  coq- 
5uebecd£?rict«.  fliderable  quantities.  The  first  is  in  Ottawa  county,  province  of  Quebec.  It 
consists  of  a  belt  running  from  near  the  Ottawa  river,  on  the  south,  for  over 
sixty  miles  in  a  northerly  direction,  through  Buckinghom,  Portland,  Temple- 
ton,  Wakefield,  Denholm,  Bowman,  Hincks  and  other  townships.  The  belt 
probibly  stretches  still  farther  to  the  north,  but  the  country  in  that  directi  m 
has  been  but  little  explored  and  is  scarcely  known  except  to  trappers  Mnd 
Indians.  The  belt  averages  in  width  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  miles.  The 
second  phosphate  district  is  in  Ontario,  principally  in  the  counties  of  LeeJs, 
Lanark,  Frontenac,  Addington  and  Renfrew.  This  district  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  Quebec.  But  the  apatite  is  much  more  scattered,  and  though 
special  deposits  are  in  some  places  much  more  continuous  than  those  of  Quebec 
the  mineral  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  such  large  pockets  as  occur  in  the 
latter  district.  The  belt  which  contains  the  deposits  runs  from  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Ottawa 
river,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles.  It  varies  from  fifty  to  seventy -five 
miles  in  breadth.  The  above  mentioned  districts  are  the  regions  where  apatite 
has  been  found  most  plentifully,  but  it  also  occurs  in  other  places,  though  so 
far  as  has  been  discovered  in  much  smaller  quantities.* 


*Lately  it  has  been  found  that  apatite  is  very  generally  distributed  in  Pontiac  county, 
Quebec. 
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The  apatite  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  formation, 
the  horizon  being  characterised  by  large  quantities  of  pyroxene  rock.  The  OceamnM  or 
principal  phosphate- bearing  band  consists  of  quartzitef,  gneisses,  schists,  fel-  ^P*^^* 
spar  and  pyroxenic  and  calcareous  rocks,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  accord- 
ing to  Vennor  of  twenty-six  hundred  to  thirty-nine  hundred  feet.  All  the 
beds  are  more  or  less  completely  metamorphosed,  being  sometimes  indistinctly 
strati  6ed  and  at  other  times  massive  and  with  no  traces  of  bedding.  The 
rocks,  often  contorted,  all  dip  at  a  vertical  or  almost  vertical  angle.  Some- 
times the  gneiss  contains  large  quantities  of  mica  and  has  a  distinctly  foliated 
structure.  At  other  times  it  is  impregnated  with  large  qunntities  of  pyroxene, 
as  in  the  Quebec  district.  In  the  Ontario  district  this  pyroxene  is  often 
replaced  by  hornblende  of  a  dark-greeu,  lustrous  character.  A  highly  gamet- 
iferouR  gneiss  is  often  found  in  large  quantities  in  some  of  the  apatite  localities. 
In  the  Quebec  district  there  is  a  series  of  trap  dykes  running  in  a  general  east 
and  west  direction.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  apatite.  But  the  trap  is  propably  of  a  later  date  than  the 
apatite,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  passing  through  pockets  of  that  mineral. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  country  rock  of  the  Quebec  district 
and  that  of  the  Ontario  district  is,  that  the  rocks  in  the  latter  region  are  often  ^^"^'^JjS^ 
much  more  hornblendic  than  those  in  the  former,  and  are  often  found  in  the  *  ^^ 
form  of  a  more  or  less  hornblendic  gneiss.  The  country  in  the  Quebec  apatite 
district  is  rough  and  mountainous.  The  hills  are  of  a  remarkably  uniform 
height,  rarely  rising  over  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  neighboring  Du  Li^vre  river.  In  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  in 
Leeds,  Lanark,  Frontenac  and  Addington  counties  is  low,  and  sometimes 
shows  a  smooth  glaciated  surface,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  In  Renfrew 
county  however  the  land  is  more  hilly,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Ottawa  dis- 
trict. As  before  remarked,  the  apatite  occurs  almost  without  exception  in 
association  with  pyroxenic  or  hornblendio  rocks.  This  rule  holds  especially 
true  in  the  Quebec  district,  where  the  phosphate  has  never  yet  been  found 
without  being  associated  with  pyroxene  rock,  possibly  often  of  vein  origin. 
This,  called  pyroxenite  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  occurs  in  ridges  running  in 
a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  following  the  general  course  <  f 
the  strike  of  the  country  gneisses.  It  forms,  together  with  a  lilac-colored 
orthoclase,  quartzite  and  trap,  the  m£iss  of  many  of  the  hills  in  the  phosphate 
c/istrict,  while  the  stratified  and  massive  gneisses  are  often  seen  bordering  the 
'ides  of  the  ridges. 

THE    ASSOCIATED    ROCKS. 

The  pyroxene  rock  is  never  found  distinctly  bedded,  though  occasionally 
^  series  of  parallel  lines  can  be  traced  through  it,  which   while  possibly  the 
^^mains  of  stratification  are  probably  often  joint  planes.    Sometimes  when  the 
t^yroxenite  has  been  weathered  apparent  signs  of  bedding  are  brought  out,  struetaiw  w^ 
'^hich  are  often  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  country  rock.     Thus  at  Bob's  p^^aniw. 
Xliake  mine  in  Frontenac  county  a  rich-green  pyroxenite  occurs  which  exhibits 
^  liis  structure.     For  ten  feet  down  from  the  surface  this  apparent  bedding  can 
V^e  distinguished.     It  gradually  grows  fainter,  until  it  disappears  in  the  mas- 
sive  pyroxenite  below.     A  similar  phenomenon   hsbs  been  observed  in  the 
^^nierald  mine,  Buckingham  township,  Ottawa  county,  Quebec,  and  at  several 
^^ther  places.     It  can  also  be  seen  in  the  crystalline  rocks  on  Newport  island, 
^^pposiie  Tiverton,  R.I.  There,  for  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  an  apparent 
stratification  can  be  seen,  and  the  rock  below  gradually  becomes  more  massive 
Xintil   it  merges  into  the  apparently  homogeneous  mass  of  the  hilL     The 
{>yroxene  occurs  in  several  different  forms.     Sometimes  it  is  massive,  of  a 
light  or  dark  green  color,  and  opaque  or  translucent ;  at  other  times  it  is 
granular  and  easily  crumbled.     Occasionally  it  occurs  in  a  distinctly  crystal- 
line form,  the  crystals  being  in  colors  of  different  shades  of  dull  green,  genei^ 
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ally  opaque  or  translucent,  but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  almost  transparent 
The  massive  variety  is  the  most  common,  and  composes  the  greater  part  o£ 
the  pyroxenites  found  in  the  phosphate  districts. 

The  associated  felspar  b  generally  a  crystalline  orthoclase,  varying  io 
color  from  white  to  pink  and  lilac  ;  occasionally,  as  in  Denholm  and  Bow- 
man townships,  Ottawa  county,  Quebec,  it  occurs  as  a  whitish-brown  finely 
crystalline  rock.     The  trap  is  of  the  dark,  almost  black,  variety.     Thin  sec- 
tions under  a  microscope  show  it  to  have  a  very  variable  composition — a  net- 
work of  striated  blades  of  triclinic  felspar,  brownish  augite,   black  opaque 
grains  of  magnetite,  and  commonly  small  quantities  of  green  chloritic  mineral 
The  quartzite  is  white,  gray  or  blue.     The  blue  variety  often  contains  specks 
of  felsite.  These  pyroxenes,  felspars  and  quartzites  are  often  mixed  up  in  a  per- 
fect net-work,  very  similar  to  that  seen  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,   and  at  many 
places  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Mount  Desert  island.     Often  whole  hills 
are  formed  of  these  rocks,  mixed  in  various  proportions.     The  gneiss  in  some 
places  has  no  distinct  line  of  separation  from  the  pyroxene,  but  seems  to  have 
been  impregnated  with  some  of  it,  forming  for  a  few  feet  from  the  line  of  con- 
tact a  more  or  less  pyroxenic  gneiss  which  is   easily  decayed  and  eroded  by 
weathering.     In  the  Ontario  district^   as  mentioned  before,  the  pyrocene  is 
often  replaced  by  hornblende.  Thus  at  BelVs  mine,  in  Frontenac  county,  little 
or  no  pyroxene  is  met  with,  and  in  its  place  large  quantities  of  dark  green 
hornblende  occur.     The  apatite  here  is  found  in  a  rock  consisting  of  green 
hornblende  and  white  feUpar  which  forms  a  ridge  about  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  country  gneiss.  To  complete  the  list  of  rocks 
found  in  the  apatite  districts  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  large  veins  o^ 
crystalline  calcite,   which  often  contain  serpentine  and  chrysotila     In  tk^ 
occurrence  of  these  veins  this  Canadian  apatite  region  is  in  marked  contras»^ 
with  that  of  Norway,  where  little  calcareous  matter  is  found. 

OCCUBBNOB    IN    VBINS    AND    DBPOSITS. 

The  ap3itite  of  Canada  is  found  occurring  in  a  great  variety  of  waj^    i- 
Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  regards  mis'i  of  the  workable  deposits  as  veins,  but  t^^^ 

thinks  there  are  also  some  deposits  which  occur  in  beds.     He  has  disco vercj d 
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sm>ill  masses  of  apatite  marking  the  lines  of  stratification  in  the  pyroxei 
An  instance  of  this  was  se^^n  by  the  writer  in  an  old  pit  in  Baokingham  tow 
ship,  Ottawa  county,  Quebec,  where  the  appirent  lines  of  stratification  we 
marked  by  bands  of  apatite.     Professor  Hunt  thinks  that  most  of  the 
posits  of  apatite  are  concretionary  vein-stones  and  have  resulted  from  a  h' 
water  solution.     He  bases  his  belief  upon  several  characteristic  facts  conce 
ing  Canada  apatite,  such  as  the  rounded  form  of  many  of  the  apatite  orys 
which  he  regards  as  due  to  the  action  of  partial  solution  after  decompositi- 
and  not  of  fusion  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Emmons.     Another  argument  is  t 
one  mineral  in  the  vein  is  often  found  incrusting  or  containing  fragments 
another.     Thus  it  is  very  common  to  find  masses  of  crystalline  calcite  roun 
into  pebbles  and  buried  in  the  centres  of  apatite  crystals  which  are  ther 
selves  worn  and  rounded,  showing,  as  Dr.  Hunt  thinks,  that  the  erosive  act 
in  the  veins  has  taken  place  in  at  least  two  different  epochs.     The  appears 
in  the  veins  of  drusy  cavities   and  the  parallel  deposition  of  the  diffe 
minerals  observed  in  many  veins  are  also  arguments  for  the  theory  of  con 
tionary  structure.     Professor  Dawson  thinks  that  many  of  the  deposits  of 
Ontario  district  are  true  beds 

Prof.  B.  J.  Karrington  thinks  that  most  of  the  phosphate  deposits 
come  under  the  heading;  of  fissure  veins  and  pockets.      He  shows  that  m 
of  the  d  'posits  cannot  be  beds  because  they  cut  across  the  strata  of    ^^^ 
country  rock.     Many  of  the  veins  are  of  considerable  length.     A  very  c^oa- 
tinuous  vein  composed  of  hornblende,  calcite  and  apatite  mixed  in  raty^og 
proportions  and  associated  with  sphene,  zircon,  mica,  scapolite,  etc.,  is  touad 
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in  Renfrew  coanty,  Ontario.     This  vein,  or  what  may  be  a  series  of  similar 
and  parallel  veins,  was  traced  by  the  writer  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  it 
is  said  by  the  native  prospectors  to  be  traceable  for  27  miles.  It  runs  in  a  north 
40* east  direction,  widening  and  contracting  at  intervals  and  varying  from  three 
to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.    It  can  best  be  examined  on  Tamer's  island,  in  Clear  The  rein  in 
lake,  Renfrew  county,  Ontario,  where  several  small  openings  have  been  made  njj^^'i'****^ 
in  it  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  rich  apatite  found  there.*     The  island  is  Renfrew  oovi  ty« 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  from  one  hundred  feet  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.     The  vein  runs  through  its  longer  axis  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  apatite  occurs  in  crystals,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantities  and  com- 
posing the  greater  part  of  the  vein  matter,  and  at  other  times  scattered  spar- 
ingly through  a  mass  of  the  crystalline  minerals  which  accompany  it.     Apa- 
tite crystals  of  immense  size  have  been  found  here.     One  prism  is  said  to 
have  weighed  seven  hundred  pounds ;    a  crystal  of  zircon  almost  a  foot  in 
diameter  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  same  vein.      A  crystal  of 
sphene  from  this  locality  in  the  Harvard  mineral  cabinet  measures  over  a 
foot  in  length.     The  country  rock  on  the  island  consists  of  a  confused  mass  of 
felspar,  coarse-grained,  unstratified  gneiss,  and  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar  and 
hornblende.     Small  quantities  of  green  pyroxene  are  also  found.     The  vein  is 
said  to  change  into  pure  calcite  at  its  extremitiea      It  shows  no  signs,  as  far 
as  seen,  of  banded  or  concretionary  structure,  but  consists  of  a  mass  of  crys- 
tallised minerals  mixed  in  an  apparently  indiscriminate  manner.     Like  most 
apatite  deposits  in  Canada  the  vein  has  no  sharp  lines  of  division  from  the 
country  rock,  but  gradually  blends  into  it.     The  hornblende  in  the  country 
rock  becomes  more  perfectly  crystalline  and  occurs  in  larger  masses  as  the 
vein  is  approached,  until  finally  when  the  vein  is  met  the  hornblende  and  the 
felspar  crystallise  out  separately  among  the  other  minerals.     <*  Such  a  blend-  Blending  of  t«(b 
ing  of  a  vein  with  the  walls,''  says  Professor  Dana,  "  is  a  natural  result  when  ^JI^^^Mk. 
its  formation  in  a  fissure  takes  place  at  a  high  temperature  during  the  meta- 
morphisni  or  crystallisation  of  the  containing  rock."    This  blending  of  the 
<;oantry  rock  with  the  vein  matter  does  not  however  always  happen,  as  several 
Hsases  were  found  where  the  apatite  and  associated  minerals  came  into  direct 
lind  nharp  contact  with  the  country  rock.      Thus  on  the  land  of  the  Sly 
brothers  in  Oio,  Frontenac  county,  Ontario,  there  is  a  vein  two  feet  wide  in  sh*rpij  defined 
«  gneissic  rock.      The  boundary  lines  of  the  vein  are  sharply  defined  and  ^"^' 
white,  red  and  transparent  calcite  is  associated  with  grass-green  hornblende 
«nd  brown  apatite  in  a  mass  apparently  devoid  of  any  banded  structure.  The 
vein  di|)S  at  an  anglo  of  85*^  north  and  strikes  east  and  west.     The  country 
rock  strikes  north  20**  east,  and  dips  40°  to  45*  east-southeast.     A  somewhat 
similar  instance  is  seen  in  the  same  township  at  Boyd  Smith's  mine.     Here 
were  three  veins  apparently  occupying  joint  planes  and  parallel  to  one  another. 
The  veins  are  composed  principally  of  apatite  and  hornblende,  and  their  gen- 
aral  character  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  last  vein  described.     They  strike 
north  15*  west  and  dip  at  10*  northeast.     The  strike  of  the  country  gneiss  is 
north  35*  east,  dip  60*  southeast,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  deposits  can- 
not be  beds.     They  can  be  traced  for  50  yards  along  the  side  of  the  hill. 

BANDED    STBUOTUBB    OF    VEINS. 

Some  of  the  veins  of  apatite  show  a  distinctly  banded  structure.     On 
the  land  of  James  Foxton  in  Frontenac  county,  township  of  Loughborough,  Banded  itrao- 
there  is  a  series  of  gash- veins  running  in  a  general  northwest  and  southeast  thrport^*** 
direction.     They  are  of  all  sizes  from  small  ones  not  two  inches  thick  to  large  propenj. 
ones  three  to  six  feet  wide.     The  general  character  of  all  of  them  is  the  same. 

*The  same  or  a  similar  vein  is  seen  to  great  advantage  on  the  land  of  Xavier  Plaunt  on 
the  south  nide  of  Clear  lake.  It  widens  andf  contracts  at  interrals  and  runs  in  the  same  gen- 
eral  direction  as  the  Turner's  island  vein. 
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They  occur  in  the  country  gneiss  and  occupy  an  almost  vertical  position.    . 
.     .     The  strike  and  width  of  nine  of  these  veins  were  found  to  be : 

North  11°  west,  six  inches  wide.     Red  apatite. 

North  10**  west,  eighteen  inches  wide.     Ked  apatite. 

North    H"  west,  one  to  three  feet  wide.     Red  Hpatite. 

North  20°  west,  one  foot  ^ride.     Red  apatite. 

North    8**  west,  one  foot  wide.     Ked  apatite. 

North  35"  west,  six  inches  to  one  foot  wide.     Red  apatite. 

North  3()°  west,  one  foot  wide.     Red  apatite. 

North  45°  we«t,  one  foot  wide.     Red  apatite. 

North  30"  west,  one  foot  wide.     Red  apatite. 

The  country  gneiss  is  much  contorted  and  strikes  in  various  directioDS, 
It  has  an  almost  vertical  dip.  On  the  same  properties  there  are  also  other 
veins  running  in  various  directions,  but  they  are  generally  of  small  extent 
In  one  place  a  vein  was  seen  composed  on  one  side  of  a  band  of  apatite  tnd 
on  the  other  of  a  hand  of  pyrites  of  iron  containing  masses  of  talc  Another 
instance  of  a  banded  vein  occurs  at  Mud  lake,  Templeton  township,  Ottaws 
county,  Quebec,  where  apatite,  mica  and  pyroxene  form  the  contents  of  the 
vein.  But  it  is  generally  in  the  Ontario  district  that  the  banded  structoie 
is  most  often  seen. 

In  the  township  of  North  Burgess,'  Lanark  county,  Ontario,  are  manj 
ciumoter  of       examples  of  phosphate-bearing  veins,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  for  over  half 
SttreelS.^**'**'    a  mile,  while  others  are  short  and  amount  to  little  more  than  pockets.    In 
places  the  ground  is  literally  cut  up  by  a  network  of  these  veins  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  over'ten  feet  wide.     Occasionally  they  are  found  widening  into 
bunches  almost  twenty  feet  across.     The  veins  often  show  a  banded  stractnre 
and  consist  of  mica  and  pyroxenite  on  the  outside  and  apatite  in  the  centre.  The 
outside  bauds  of  the  veins  are  in  some  coses  composed  of  a  dark,  almost  black, 
talcose  material.     In  other  places  the  contents  of  the  vein  consist  of  apatite, 
mica,  pyroxenite  and  white  and  flesh  or  salmon  colored  calcite,  indiecrimin- 
ately  mixf  d  and  associated  with  small  quantities  of  scapolite,  zircon,  sphene, 
talc,  hornblende,  specular  iron  ore,  zeolites  and  other  minerals.     Veins  also 
occur  which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  apatite  crystals  scattered  in& 
matrix  of  granular  quarlzite.     On  the  land  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Phosphate 
company  at  Otty  lake,  North  Burgess,  where  some  of  these  veins  have  hefisa 
opened  to  a  depth  of  seventy  to  eighty  feet,   the  mode  of  occurrence  o£  ^^ 
apatite  is  well  seen.      The  prevailing  country  rock  here  is  quartzite    ^^ 
garnetiferous  gneiss.     In  some  cases  the  line  of  division  between  the  -^'©^ 
matter  and  the  country  rock  is  sharply  drawn,  while  in  others  they  gwulim^^ 
blend.     Both  of  these  phenomena,  as  well  as   the  banded  and  the  unbar^-^f* 
structure,  are  often  seen  in  different  parts  of  the   same  vein.     The  a|a^»-^^^ 
occurs  in  bunches,  sometimes  connected  by  seams  of  the  same  mineral.     P^  ^^^ 
a  single  one  of  these  bunches  over  a  thousand  tons  have  been  taken. 

The  contents  of  the  phosphate- bearing  veins  are  often  very  variab&  ^  * 
Oontento of  phos- different  points  in  the  same   vein,  sometimes  consisting  mostly  of  apa.  ^^^ 
reini.  '^**'*°*^     scapolite,  felspar  and  pyroxene,  and  at  others  being  composed  of  crysta.  ^9^^^ 
limestone  bearing  crystals  of  the  above  minerals.     Such  a  formation  is  see  ^ki  on 
Henry  Barr's  land  in  Renfrew  county.     At  the  McKenzie  mine  in  Bow^  -«•*» 
township,  Ottawa  county,  Quebec,  there  is  a  vein  in  a  hill  of  lilac-colorecK   '^'' 
spar  and  pyroxenite.     One  part  of  the  vein  is  composed  of  massive  ap^  ^'^^ 
holding  crystals  of  pyroxene  and  scapolite,  while  another  about  fifty  feet>  du- 
tant  assumes  a  totally  different  character,  being  composed  of  a  pink  crysti^^'^'^ 
calcite  bearing  crystals  of  apatite.     In  some  places  the  calcite  has  been  ^ora 
away  by  the  infiltration  of  water,  and  then  the  structure  of  the  vein  c»^o  b» 
seen.     The  cavity  is  lined  with  crystals  of  scapolite  and  pyroxene  which  come 
next  to  the  country  rock,  while  the  calcite  bearing  the  crystals  of  apatite 
comes  in  the  middle.     This  formation  of  drusy  cavities  in  limestone  leadi  if 
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'  common,  especially  in  the  Ontario  district.  Often  the  calcareous  matter 
been  washed  away  and  crystals  of  apatite  and  their  fragments  are 
tered  over  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  The  formation  of  cavities  seems 
cially  apt  to  take  place  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  limestone  and  a 
ler  mineral  in  the  vein.  Thus  in  the  township  of  Loughborough,  Fron- 
c  county,  Ontario,  was  seen  a  cavity  where  a  mass  of  limestone  in  a  vein 
e  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  apatite-bearing  pyroxenite.  From  this  open- 
several  hundred  pounds  of  loose  apatite  crystals  were  taken. 

OCCURRBNOBS  IN  IRBEOULAB  VA88BS. 

Though  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  apatite  of  Canada  often  occurs  in 
-defined  veins,  yet  the  largest  deposits  yet  discovered  occur  in  irregular  characteri»tic« 
les  in  the  pyroxenic  and  felspathic  rocki.     They  seem  to  occur  at  some  of  occurrence  \n 
es  in  fissures  and  at  others  as  simple  segregations.     As  a  general  rule  it  Q|iebe!fd[strtA«. 

be  said  that  the  vein  character  is  best  developed  in  the  Ontario  district, 
e  the  segregation  and  pocket  formations  are  more  comoion  in  the  Quebec 

ict It  is  also  well  known  that  phosphate  of  lime  has,  more 

I 'any  other  mineral,  the  property  of  forming  into  concretionary  and  segre- 

d  masses.     Thus  Professor  Rogers  found  in  the  materials  dredged  in  the 

ienger  expedition  numerous  phosphatic  concretions  scattered  over  many 

3  of  the  sea  bottoms.     Again  in  the  phosphorite  deposits  of  southwestern 

ice  and  of  Estremadnra  in  Spain  the  concretionary  form  is  one  of  the  concretionitfj 

;  common  conditions  of  the  phosphate,  while  in  the  phosphate  region  of  forms  of  piio«- 

rh  Carolina  the  nodular  phosphates,  especially  those  from  Bull  river,  show  ^  ^  ' 

itimes  a  distinctly  concretionary  structure.     At  Crown  Point,  N.Y.,  phos- 

e  of  lime  occurs  in  radiating  and  bolryoidal  masses  forming  the  eupyroh- 

(  of  Emmons,  and  even  in  the  guano  beds  of  Peru  concretionary  nodules 

tiosphate  of  lime  have  been  found. 

The  pockets  and  fissures  of  apatite  are  of  variable  size,  sometimes  being 

a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  sometimes  consisting  of  immense  Pockets, 
es  of  massive  or  crystalline  apatite  measuring  many  feet  in  thickness. 
1  pockets  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Emerald,  Battle  Lake,  North  Star,  High 
k,  (Jnion  and  other  mines  on  the  Du  Li^vre  river.     The  apatite  is  gener- 
not  sharply  divided  from  the  pyroxenite,  but  gradually  blends  with  it. 

pockets  show  sometimes  a  banded  structure,  such  as  that  of  a  cavity 
1  with  pyroxene  and  the  central  part  occupied  by  apatite.  Occasional 
i  boulders  of  country  rock  are  found  embedded  in  the  apatite.  Nearly 
hese  pockets  and  fissure  veins  seem  to  take  their  distinctive  characters 

the  including  rocks.  Thus  where  the  including  rock  is  pyroxenic,  fel- 
tiic  and  calcareous,  the  crystals  associated  with  the  apatite  are  generally 
xene,  felspar  and  calcite,  and  where  the  country  rock  contains  large 
mts  of  hornblende,  as  at  Bell's  mine,  Storrington,  Frontenac  county,  at 
'amine  and  on  Turner's  island  in  Clear  lake,  in  Renfrew  county,  Ontario, 
9  are  always  found  large  quantites  of  this  mineral  in  the  vein  matter. 
few  veins  however  in  which  the  lines  of  separation   from   the  country 

are  sharply  drawn  do  not  seem  to  be  so  dependent  on  the  including 
9  for  their  component  minerals. 

The  depth  to  which  the  apatite  extends  is  probably  for  all  practical  )»ur- 
s  unlimited.  Some  bunches  of  the  mineral  run  out,  but  others  are  found  Depth  of  apoit* 
greater  or  less  distance  below.  The  deepest  openings  in  Canada  are  the  °'**°  °^*' 
h  Star  mine,  township  of  Portland,  county  of  Ottawa,  Quebec,  and  the 
le  Lake  mine,  township  of  Templeton  of  the  same  county.  In  Septem- 
1886,  they  had  reached  the  depths  respectively  of  350  feet  and  210 
In  both  shafts  large  bunches  of  apatite  were  found,  separated  by 
zenic  or  micaceous  rocks  containing  smaller  seams  and  bunches  of  that 
iral. 
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The  apatite  of  Canada  varies  considerably  in  its  physical  character.    lU 
color  is  green,  red,  brown,  white,  blue,  purple  or  black.     The  black  color  is 
Physical  chanc-  generally  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  associated  iron  pyriUs,  and  is 
^^if^' CaiMdiM  seen  in  Ottawa  and  Frontenac  counties.     Apatite  occurs  in  the  crystalline, 
^^  sub-crystalline,  massive  or  granular  form.     The  granular  Variety,  kaown  as 

"  sugar  apatite,''  is  of  a  white  or  pale  green  color  and  looks  like  coarse  sand, 
more  or  less  coherent.  It  occurs  principally  at  the  Little  Rapids  mine, 
township  of  Portland,  and  McLaren's  mines,  township  of  Templeton,  Ottawa 
county,  Quebec,  and  is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  apatite  mined.  It  is 
uncertain  what  could  have  caused  the  apatite  to  assume  this  granular  condi- 
tion. Some  shipments  from  Ottawa  county  have  analysed  88  per  cent  of 
tribasic  phosphate  of  lime.  The  apatite  varies  very  much  in  its  ability  to  with- 
stand weathering.  When  it  is  free  from  pyrites  it  endures  it  very  well  and 
is  almost  as  resistant  to  erosion  as  quartz,  but  when  pyrite  is  prenentit 
quickly  crumbles  away.  In  some  places  where  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper  are 
found  the  apatite  is  brown  and  rusty  for  a  depth  of  several  feet. 

MINERALS    OF    THE    APATITE    DISTRICTS. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  miuerals  of  the 
vinenitof  (he  Canada  apatite  districts.  The  crystals  often  occur  of  immense  size  and  in  a 
apaute  districts,  gtate  of  great  perfection.     The  zircons,  sphenes,  scapolites,  pyroxenes,  apaiiiei 

and  micas  are  especially  fine,  and  probably  are  found  nowhere  else  in  such 

quantities  and  in  such  perfection  : 

Apatite,  Tourmaline,  Wilsonite, 

Calcite,  Titanite,  Talc  (steatiteX 

•Fluorspar,  Zircon,  Chlorite, 

l^rroxene,  Orthoclase,  Prehnite, 

Hornblonde,  Quartz,  Chabasite, 

Phlogopite,  Opal,  Galena, 

Garnet,  Chalcedony,  Sphalerite, 

Epidote,  Albite,  Molybdenite, 

laoorase,  Scapolite,  Graphite. 

The  apatite  after  being  blasted  out  is  put  through  the  procpss  of  "  cob- 
<?rtd€8Mid        bing,"  which   consists  of   breaking   it   with   a   hammer  from  the  adhering 
ifoOTiSaerce^**  impurities.     The  highest  grade  which  is  shipped  rarely  averages  over  85  per 
cent,  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime,  and  none  of  the  mines  ship  much  phosphate 
which  does  not  average  at  least  70  per  cent.     Eighty  per  cent,  apatite  is  con- 
sidered first  quality  and  sells  for  11  to  12  pence  a  unit.* 

MAEKBTS     FOR    CANADIAN     APATITR. 

The  principal  market  for  the  Canada  apatite   is  Europe.     Great  Britain 
and  Germany  consume  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  product,  which  in  U^^ 
amounted  to  23,908  tons.     The  market  is  unlimited  and  the  output  is  yearly 
increasing,  so  that  phosphate  mining  bids  fair  in  a  few  years  to  he  one  of  the 
jcukets.  most  important  industries  of  Canada.     The  annexed   tables  will  sho^  the 

output  of  the  mines  in  past  years,  as  well  as  the  present  markets.  According 
to  the  Canadian  Mining  Review,  January,  1886,  the  product  for  the  pastfi^ 
years  has  been  : 

Output  of  the  1881 tons  15,601 

mines.  1882 1    "    17J?l 

1883 **    17.810 

1884  "    22,143 

1885 »     **    aj,908 

Total  for  five  years "    96,678 

*The  expression  11  to  12  pence  a  unit  is  the  commercial  method  of  signifyinff  the  ^tAw  « 
the  apatite.  It  means  11  to  12  pence  for  each  per  cent.  Thus  80  per  cent,  phosphate  fttU 
to  12  pence  per  unit  would  be  worth  $17.60  to  $19.20  per  ton. 
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Shipments  to  different  ports  (same  authority)  : 

1884.  1886. 

LiTerpool tons  8,587  9,ft«S 

London  ...   "  4.389  7,688 

Hamburg "  2.970  8,524 

Bristol "  1,834  2.056 

GlMgow "  8.088  483 

Barrow "  360 

PenarthRoads "  100  100 

OardiflF "  66 

Sharpness ^  "  45 

HuU .,  "  4» 

Dublin  : "  210 

Sunderland "  60 

Bristol  Channel "  50 

United  States  "  200 

Consumed  in  Canada **  700 

Total "  22,143  23.y08 

Krom  Ontario  district.  1885 1,603 

From  Quebec  dUtrict,  1885 22,408 

ORIGIN    or    LAUBBNTIAN    PHOSPHATBS. 

The  origin  or  chemical  history  of  these  Laarentian  phosphates  has  been 
k  matter  of  considerable  dispute.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt  says  that  phosphates,  like  Theories  of  tbt  j 
iilica  and  iron  oxide,  were  doubtless  constituents  of  th^  primitive  earth's  ^Si^^  ^ 
irost,  aad  that  the  production  of  apatite  crystals  in  i^ranite  veins  or  in  crys- 
alliae  schists  is  a  process  as  independent  of  life  as  the  fonnatioa  of  crystals 
)f  qaartz  or  of  hematite.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson  on  the  other  hand  thinks  the 
Canada  apatites  are  of  animal  origin,  and  ba«ies  his  belief  on  the  presence  of 
K)zoon  and  of  graphite  in  the  associated  beds  and  of  the  flouride  of  lime  in 
ihe  apatite.  He  says :  *'  The  probability  of  the  animal  origin  of  the  Liuren- 
ian  apatite  is  perhaps  further  strengthened  by  the  preval^•nce  of  animals 
nth  phosphatic  crusts  and  skeletons  in  the  primordi>il  age,  giving  a  presump- 
ion  that  in  the  still  earlier  Laurentian  a  similar  preference  for  pho^phatio 
Qatter  may  have  existed,  and  perhaps  may  have  extendel  to  still  lower  forms 
I  life,  just  as  in  more  modern  times  the  appropriation  of  phosphate  of  lime 
J  the  higher  animals  for  their  bones  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
iminntion  of  its  use  in  animals  of  lower  grade."'*'  IVf enters.  Bro>;t^er  and 
^Q8ch  in  their  description  of  the  Norwegian  apatites  think  that  they  are  of 
'ttrely  eruptive  origin.! 


C. — ORES   OF.  NICKEL. 

Small  portions  of  nickel  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  province  and  in 
•her  associations  than  those  just  mentioned.  Among  the  Laurenrian  rocks  Nickel oa  the 
•  the  eleventh  concession  of  Dallieboust,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  L  nii-i  Levesque,  AwumpUoa 
Lere  occurs  on  the  bank  of  the  Assumption  river  a  quartz  vein  six  or  eight 
ches  wide  in  gneiss.  This  vein  holds  a  considerable  amount  of  cubic  iron 
nites  which  contains  small  quantities  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  amount  of 
e  mixed  oxides  of  the  two  metals  wan  found  in  two  determinations  to  be 
ily  0.54  and  0.56  per  cent. 

Some  specimens  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Oharles  Bonner  (who  aided  me  in 
veral  of  the  analyses)  from  a  mine  on   Michipicoten  island,  lake  Superior,  on M!ehipioot« 
ntain   two  minerals  which  offer  a  more  abundant  source  of  nickel  than  the  *"^*°^* 
"rites  just  mentioned.     The  tirst  of  these  is  associated  wi.h  quirtz,  and  is  a 
assive  mineral  with  an  impalpable  structure,  a  shining  metallic  lustre  and  a 


*The  reader  should  note  the  fact  that  since  the  admirable  researches  of  Mobius  it  is 
obtfal  whether  eozoon  be  of  organic  origin. — N.  S.  S. 

tBulletm  of  the  United  Stated  tiealogical  Survey  No.  46,  pp.  23-41.  By  R.  A.  F.  Pen- 
%  jr.,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
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color  varying  from  reddiah- white  to  bronze-yellow ;  brittle,  fracture  nneveo, 
sub-conchoidal,  hardness  5.0,  density  7.35  to  7.40.  The  mineral  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  nickeline  or  arseniuret  of  nickel,  but  the  results  of  several 
analyses  show  it  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  this  species  with  an  arseniuret  of 
copper.  The  following  are  the  results  of  four  analyses  of  different  fragments 
detached  from  the  same  mass  : 


» 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Arsenic 

37.36 
44.70 
17.03 

•  •  •      • 

44.67 

80.81 

24.66 

.25 

27^60 

27.29 

.21 

• 

i6!28 

86.89 

Copper 

Nickel 

Silver 

99.09 

100.28 

\ 


It  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  calculations  that  these  different 
OempoeitioD  of   specimens  are  mixtures  of  nickeline  Ni^  As,  and  domeykite  Cu  •  As,  the  former 
^^^  containing  44.1  of  nickel  and  55.9  of  arsenic  and  the  latter  71.7  of  copper 

and  28.3  of  arsenic.  For  the  first  analysis  44.70  parts  of  copper  reqaire 
17.67  of  arsenic  to  form  68.37  of  domeykite  and  17.03  of  nickel  unite  with 
21.57  of  arsenic  to  form  38.60  of  nickeline,  requirini;  in  all  39.42  parte  of 
arsenic,  while  the  analysis  gives  37.36  parts,  besides  a  deficiency  of  0.91 
which  probably  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  arsenic.  For  the  fourth  analysis  we 
have  only  10.28  of  copper,  requiring  4.05  of  arsenic  to  form  14.33  of  domey- 
kite and  36.89  of  nickel  which  demand  46.74  of  arsenic,  giving  83.63  of 
nickeline  and  amounting  to  97.96  for  100  of  the  mineral.  The  nickel  con- 
tains traces  of  cobalt.  It  is  desirable  that  this  locality  should  be  further 
examined,  for  an  ore  so  rich  in  nickel  is  very  valuable.  The  arseniuret  of 
copper,  which  evidently  predominates  in  some  portions  of  the  mass,  is  as  jH 
a  very  rare  species. 

Another  ore  of  nickel,  said  to  be  from  the  same  mine  as  the  preceding} 
Kiokei'oreas*  occurs  as  the  gangue  of  native  copper  and  native  silver  which  are  diesem- 
oopSr  and  sii-^*  inated  through  it  in  grains.  The  mineral  is  amphorus,  color  greenish-yellow 
to  apple-green,  lustre  waxy,  sub-translucent,  fracture  conchoidal,  very  8oft> 
polishes  under  the  nail  and  falls  to  pieces  when  immersed  in  waier.  It  i> 
decomposed  in  acids  with  separation  of  pulverulent  siliea.  The  analysis  of 
this  material  shows  the  presence  of  silica,  alumina,  oxides  of  nickel 
and  iron,  lime,  magnesia  and  water.  It  yields  moreover  traces  of  copper 
and  cobalt,  but  no  arsenic.  Two  portions  of  the  mineral  carefully  freed 
from  the  disseminated  metals  gave  the  following  results.  The  specimen 
in  the  first  analysis  had  been  dried  at  212^  F.,  the  other  at  a  higher  temper^' 
ture  and  had  lost  a  portion  of  water. 


▼er. 


I. 


II. 


Silica 

Alumina. 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  nickel 

Lime 

Maftnesia 

Water 


33.60 
8.40 
2.25 

30.40 
4.09 
3.66 

17.10 


99.19 


} 


86.80 
11.00 

83.20 
8.81 
8.87 

12.90 


99.88 


Another  fragment  containing  the  native  metals  in  small  grains  gave  m^ 
silver  2.55,  copper  18.51  and  oxide  of  nickel  20.85  per  cent     It  is  said  that 
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arge  quantity  of  this  valuable  ore  was  thrown  away  at  the  mine,  being 
kmped  and  washed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  copper  and  silver. 

This  substance  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  homogeneous  in  its  com- 
sition,  beins;  not  improbably  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  some  other  ores. 

resembles  closely  in  its  character  the  composition  of  the  nickel-gymnite  of 
)cth  which  gave  to  that  chemist  silica  35.36,  oxide  of  nickel  30.64,  oxide  of 
m  0.24,  magnesia  14.60,  lime  0.26  and  water  19.09,  but  neither  of  these 
drated  nickel  ores  are  crystalline,  and  they  are  perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded 

mechanical  mixtures  than  distinct  mineral  specimens.* 


D. — ELGIN    SILVER    MINE. 

Mr.  John  Dickie,  manager  of  the  Elgin  Silver  Mine  Oo.,  writes  of  that 
)mpany's  location  as  follows :  "  The  Elgin  Silver  Mining  Co.'s  location,  con-  The  looatkm. 
liaing  325  acres,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Jackfish  bay,  on  the  north  shore 
flake  Superior.     The  position  of  the  mine  is^'about  the  middle  of  the  lot  and 
bDut  half  a  mile  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  bay.     There  is  abundance 
I  serviceable  timber,  consisting  of  birch,  spruce,  poplar,  balsam  and  tamarac 
'om  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter  on  the  location.     Two  permanent  streams, 
ae  on  each  side  of  the  bluff  on  which  the  mine  is  situated,  flow  through  the 
)cation.     The  one  on  the  west  side  drains  five  small  lakes  on  the  mountains 
bo7a     On  this  stream,  about  180  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  is  a 
raterfall  about  25  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  which  would  give  a  sufficient 
ower  to  drive  all  the  machinery  necessary.     From  the  edge  of  the  bay  to^ 
dthin  100  yards  of  the  mine  is  almost  level,  the  rise  not  being  more  than  10  drive nuchrnery. 
)et.    The  C.P.R.  station  is  six  miles  from  the  mine,  although  the  track  at 
ae  place  is  only  about  three  miles  distant.     The  lode  has  been  located,  and 
Q  different  assays  the  ore  has  proved   rich  in  both  silver  and  gold,  the  yields 
eiDgfrom  9120  to  $700  of  silver  and  from  $60  to  $100  of  gold  to  the  ton. 
"he  vein  has  increased  in  extent  and  richness  the  farther  it  has  been  pierced, 
be  company's  charter  calls  for  1,000  shares  at  $50  each.    Of  this  amount  200 
Jtres  were  given  to  the  original  owners  of  the  location.     Other  200  shares  Character  of  th« 
«Te  been  sold  and  the  money  spent  in  exploring  the  mine.     All  experts  who 
&ve  geen  the  mine  or  specimens  of  the  ore    have  expressed   themselves 
loroaghly  satisfied  as  to  the  great  apparent  value  of  the  property. 


E. — DISPUTED   TITLE. 

The  title  to  lands  in  the  section  of  country  west  of  Port  Arthur  was  for 
long  time  in  dispute  between  the  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Ontario,  Title  to  Uodt  is 
»fore  and  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Ontario  towards  ontwlo**'*'" 
e  west  and  north.  After  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
'iyj  Council  establishing  the  western  boundary  along  a  line  drawn  due 
rth  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake-of-the- Woods,  a  claim  was  set 
^  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  government  as  rightful  owner  of  all  land 
>m  lake  Superior  to  Red  river  which  had  been  occupied  by  Indian  tribes  in 
:)tario  territory,  together  with  its  timber  and  minerals.  **  There  is  not  one 
ick  of  timber,  one  acre  of  land  or  one  lump  of  lead,  iron  or  gold  that  does 
»t  belong  to  the  Dominion  or  to  the  people  who  purchased  from  the  Domin- 
1  government."  So  said  the  First  Minister  of  that  government,  and  the 
spate  is  alleged  to  have  interfered   with  the  mineral  development  of  the 

*  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  the  report  of  the  Geological  Surrey  for  1853-6  pp.  388-90. 
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country,  ^specially  in  the  region  of  the  Lake-of- the- Woods,  as  the  following 
statements  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  Oommissioners  show : 

William  Murdoch — 1  am  mterested  in  gold  claims  on  Lake-of-the- Woods.     If 
OapitftUftiAfraid  the  question  of  title  were  settled  in  the  Lake-of-the- Woods  district  there  would  be 
fel^^IT'^ttied'**  *  '^      **^  capital  into  it.     Americans  who  have  been  there  express  themselves  well 
"*       '    satisfied,  but  are  afraid  to  invest  anything  till  the  dispute  between  the  governments 
is  settled. 

John  K,  Wright — One  serious  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  development  ia 

Awrlont  eaate   this  district  is  the  di»>pute  as  to  title  between  the  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  goveni' 

•f  flow  progreu.  jQ^j)!^^     I  know  that  many  capitalists  have  come  here  from  St.  Louis,  Chictgo, 

Minneapolis  and  other  places  for  the  purpose  of  investing  and  have  goue  away  Sa- 

gueted  because  a  satisfactory  title  comd  not  be  obtained,  although  they  were  veil 

pleased  with  the  outlook  of  the  country. 

Jlex,  Matheson — The  affairs  of  the  Winnipeg    Consolidated  company  hsTS 

The  dlfpnt«d      never  been  wound  up  and  the  crown  lands  depiurtment  refuses  to  issue  a  psteot 

^«  **••  Wi«^     until  the  dispute  as  to  the  title  is  settled  between  the  two  governments.    Ths 

meok      ^^*^^  parties  who  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  are  desirous  of  buying  out  the  smsller 

stockholders  and  securing  the  title  in  themselves.      The  disputed  title  has  killed 

mining  development  in  the  country  ;  in  fact  it  has  interfered  with  anything  at  «II 

being  done  on  the  lake.     American  or  Canadian  capitalists  will  not  invest  ss  loiv 

as  the  question  of  title  is  unsettled.     The  hope  of  an  early  settiement  has  spnired 

o^  prospectors  last  year  and  this  year.     I  thiuk  more  locations  have  been  taken  op 

this  year  than  in  any  year  since  1  came  to  the  country. 

Oeorge  Mitchell — So  far  nothing  has  so  much  hindered  development  here  as  the 

Xbe  Winnipeg    disputed  question  of  title.     Col.  Bobbins  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  examined  the  Winui- 

^um^sloc*-  P®^  Con*»olidated  with  a  view  to  purchase  when  the  shaft  was  at  a  depth  of  30  or 40 

tion.  lert,  and  was  so  satisfied  with  its  show  that  he  offered  to  take  the  property  on  the 

,  condition  of  a  good  title  being  given.      He  has  been  in  conmiunication  with  myi^ 

A  lumbering       ^^^  others  frequently  since,  and  is  still  anxious  to  procure  a  mining  location  here. 

•ompanj'scuim.  This  is  one  instance  out  of  many.  The  Keewaydin  lumbering  company's  lease  tko 

stops  development  to  a  veir  considerable  extent,  the  company  claiming  absoiafee 

contr  )1  of  the  land  covered  by  the  lease,  and  the  manager  treats  all  prospectors  ud 

miners  on  the  company's  limits  as  trespassers. 

Dr,  Henson — A  government  commissioner  should  be  appointed  to  settle  iH 
Locations  in  matters  of  title  between  contending  claimants  as  soon  as  the  question  at  issue  he- 
Aiepttte.  tween  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  governments  is  decided.    There  are  a  large  namhcr 

of  locations  in  dispute  between  prospectors  and  other  parties,  and  means  should  be 
found  for  speedy  settlement  of  them.  The  Sultana  island  gold  location  wasprtc- 
tically  sold  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  sjmdicate  of  Ajnencan  capitalists,  but  we  weie 
unable  to  produce  title.  An  English  company  is  also  anxious  to  get  hold  of  it^ind 
negotiations  are  now  going  on.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  capitslist* 
to  invest  here  if  the  question  of  title  was  settled.  When  that  question  is  settled 
the  riisputes  of  rival  claimants  must  be  arranged,  and  especially  those  arising  out  d 
the  pretensions  of  the  Keewaydin  lumbering  company,  which  asserts  a  risht  to  sU 
the  islands  in  the  lake.  A  little  development  work  has  been  done  on  the^eeway* 
din  and  Heenan  locations,  but  it  has  been  stopped  by  the  lumbering  compsny. 

Arthur  Haroey — I  have  made  no  improvements  or  developments  on  gold  pro- 
Imperfect  titles  perty  in  which  I  am  interested  in  the  Rat  Portage  district  because  the  titles  ere 
dev^orafent.      imperfect  owing  to  the  dispute  between  the'  two  governments. 

The  matter  in  dispute  was  finally  decided  upon  an  appeal  heard  before 
Th«  auejtion  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  a  case  between  the  govern* 
elded  bv  tL  ^  ment  of  Ontario  and  the  St.  Catharines  Milling  and  Lumbering  Co.,  the  com- 
SttS^of^™*  P^'^y  claiming  the  right  to  cut  timber  upon  a  limit  held  under  a  lease  granted 
Priry  Council.     By  the  Dominion  government.     Judgment  was  in  favor  of  the  contention  of 

the  Ontario  government,  thus  establishing  its  right  of  possesuion  to  all  Itndt 

timber  and  minerals  constituting  the  public  domain. 
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F. — DETERMINATION   OF   MINERALS. 

The  following;  is  taken,  with  some  changes  and  omissions,  from  Copp's 
innal  for  the  use  of  Prospectors,  and  furnishes  information  which  may  he 
ind  useful  to  men  of  that  clasa.: 

OHEMIOAL   SLBUSNTS. 

Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  earth's  crust  is  composed  of  less  than  six- 
m  elements  and  their  chemical  and  physical  compounds.  An  element  is  a  Bements  and 
Lmary  substance.  It  cannot  be  made  by  uniting  different  things,  nor  can  ^^^^po^^ 
be  separated  into  anything  unlike  itself.  A  compound  is  made  up  of  two 
more  elements.  A  chemical  compound  generally  is  one  wherein  the  things 
mposing  it  are  so  changed  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  one  or  more  of  the 
Dses  of  sight,  taste,  touch  or  smell.  A  physical  compound  generally  is  one 
lerein  the  substances  composing  it  are  unchanged,  or  so  slightly  changed  as 
be  observed  without  difficulty.  To  illustrate,  water  is  the  chemical  union 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  invisible  gases.  Common  salt  is  a  white  substance, 
imposed  chemically  of  a  green  gas  (chlorine)  and  a  silvery  metal  (sodium). 
Q  the  other  hand,  if  salt  and  iron  filings  be  placed  together  and  thoroughly 
ized,  the  eye  can  easily  tell  the  iron  from  the  salt  If  sugar  be  dissolved 
I  a  cup  of  water  the  water  looks  unchanged,  and  the  sense  of  taste  can  detect 
16  sugar.     The  first  two  are  chemical  compounds,  the  last  two  physicaL 

ELSUBNTABT    SUBSTANCES. 

The  number  of  elementary  substances  at  present  known  to  enter  into  the 
omposition  of  the  crust  and  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  64.  Of  these 
xygen  is  estimated  to  constitute  50  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  crust,  silicon  25, 
laminium  10,  calcium  4.5,  magnesium  3.5,  sodium  2,  ()Otassium  1.6,  carbon, 
ron,  sulphur  and  chlorine  2.4,  and  all  other  bodies  1  per  cent. 

Very  few  elements  are  found  pure  in  the  earth  ;  nearly  all  occur  as  com- 
K>iiQds.  Oxygen  is  the  great  compounder.  Oxygen  one-fifth  mixed  with  nitro- 
[en  four- fifths  makes  the  air  about  us.  It  chemically  unites  with  every  known 
tlement  except  fluorine,  forms  one-half  the  earth's  crust,  eight-ninths  of  water, 
onr-fifths  of  vegetables  (by  weight)  and  three-fourths  of  animals  (by  weight.) 

Oxygen  united  with  the  non-metallic  elements  forms  acids,!  viz.  sul- 
•hnric  acid,  nitric  acid.      With  the  other  elements  it  forms  bases.     Acids  Chemicsi 
nd  bases  united  form  most  of  the  minerals.     Chemical  composition  is  indi-  ^°^^"^ 
ited  by  the  use  of  ide  and  ate,     Ide  indicates  the  union  of  two  elements. 
te  shows  at  least  three  elements,  one  of  which  is  oxygen. 

Sodium  chloride  (salt)  iB  a  union  of  sodium  and  chlorine.     Silver  sul- 
Ude,  sulphur  and  silver.      Oopp<)r  oxide,  copper  and  oxygen.     Iron  sul-  ohAncteristios 
late,  (green  vitriol)  shows  that  oxygen  is  united  with  iron  and  sulphur.  demeoS^**'** 
Alciam  carbonate  (limestone)  is  composed  of  calcium,  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Hydrogen  forms  one-ninth  part  of  water.  This  gas  is  the  lightest  of 
lown  substances.     It  burns  freely  with  a  bluish  flame. 

Nitrogen  makes  80  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  by  itself  destroys 
dmal  lite. 

Chlorine  is  2|  times  as  heavy  as  air,  and  united  with  sodium  forms  com- 
on  salt.     It  is  a  useful  element  in  other  compounds. 

Fluorine  forms  with  calcium  fluorspar,  and  with  hydrogen  hydrofluoric 
ao-hydric)  acid,  used  to  etch  on  glass. 

Silicon  combined  with  oxygen  forms  silica  or  quartz. 

Carbon,  pure,  is  a  solid,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  coal,  plumbago 
id  bitumen.  Charcoal  is  almost  pure  carbon.  Diamond  is  pure  carbon 
ystallised.  United  with  oxygen  it  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  this  acid  in 
»aibination  forms  a  class  of  minerals  called  carbonates.  Limestone  is  car- 
)Date  of  lime. 

*  Acids  and  bases  require  water  to  complete  them. 
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^Iphur  is  a  yellow  brittle  solid.  It  is  most  abundant  in  volcanic  re- 
I|:hmml  Combined  with  metals  it  forms  a  class  of  minerals  called  sulphureU 
«r  sttlphidea. 

Pboaphoras  is  a  white,  waxy  substance.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  nature 
itt  combinations.     With  lime  and  oxygen  it  forms  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Aluminium  is  found  only  in  compounds.  With  oxygen  it  forms  alumina, 
oi  which  the  gems  ruby  and  sapphire  are  pure  specimens.  It  largely  consti- 
luWe  cUy  and  felspar. 

Potassium  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  metals.  With  oxygen  it  makes  pot- 
a«ia  or  potash. 

Sodium  with  oxygen  forms  soda. 

Calcium  with  oxygen  makes  lime. 

Magnesium  with  oxygen  forms  magnesia,  an  abundant  substance  in  tbe 
composition  of  many  rocks. 

The  other  elements  are  either  well  known  or  would  require  too  mncb 
apace  for  description. 

MINERAL  AND  BOOK  DBFINSD. 

A  mineral  is  an  element  or  two  or  more  elements  chemically  united  at 
found  in  nature.  Water  is  a  mineral.  A  rock  genei ally  lacks  definite  chemi- 
cal composition,  and  usually  consists  of  two  or  more  minerals  physically 
united  or  mixed,  and  found  in  nature.  If  a  man  makes  a  hard  substance  bj 
mixing  sand  and  cement  it  is  not  a  rock  or  a  mineral,  because  not  found  in 
nature.  Scientists  usually  distinguish  minerals  from  rocks  in  their  names. 
The  names  of  minerals  usually  end  in  t^«,  the  names  of  rocks  in  yte.  Halite 
is  the  mineral  common  salt.  Trachyte  is  a  common  rock  in  mining  regions. 
Dioryte,  phonolyte,  doleryte,  are  rocks.  The  rock  well  known  as  granite  will 
probably  maintain  its  old  spelling.  There  are  about  700  well  known  miner- 
als; of  these  200  are  ides,  200  are  silicater  and  300  are  other  ales — sulphates,  etc. 

AIDS  IN  STUDYING  MINERALS. 

The  physical  properties  of  minerals  will  aid  in  their  determination. 
Lustre,  color,  transparency,  malleability,  sectility,  brittleness,  elasticity,  taste 
and  odor  will  receive  attention. 

The  scale  of  hardness  is  talc  1,  rock  salt  2,  calcspar  3,  fluorspar  4) 
apatite  5,  felspar  6,  quartz  7,  topaz  8,  sapphire  9,  diamond  10.  To  illus* 
trate,  a  mineral  that  will  scratch  apatite  and  is  scratched  by  felspar  ijs  said 
to  have  a  hardness  between  5  and  6.  A  simpler  scale  is  suggested,  thumb- 
nail, knife  and  quartz  crystal.  The  thumb-nail  will  scratch  1,  2  and  3.  A 
knife  will  cut  from  1  to  6.  In  fact  many  miners  trust  entirely  to  their 
knives  to  settle  the  question  of  hardness.  Minerals  that  will  scratch  qaarti 
crystals  are  rare. 

Specific  gravity  refers  to  comparison  of  weight  Pure  water  is  taken  as 
r2ty.  the  standard.  The  mineral  is  attached  by  a  slender  thread  beneath  one  side 
of  a  balance,  or  under  a  spring  scale,  and  its  weight  found.  Next  let  the 
mineral  hang  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  as  it  thus  hangs  find  again  its  weight. 
It  wil<^be  less  than  before.  Subtract  the  weight  in  water  from  the  weight  lo 
the  air  and  divide  thie  difierence  into  the  weight  in  air.  For  example,  s^P* 
pose  a  piece  of  iron  in  air  weighs  460  grains  ;  in  water  401.16  grains.  460— 
401.16=58.84,  difference.    460  divided  by  68.84  equals  7.8,  the  specific  gravity 

of  iron. 

To  use  the  blowpipe,  practice  is  necessary  to  secure  a  continuous  stream 
of  air  from  the  mouth.  Pieces  of  charcoal,  small  spirit  lamp,  bottle  of  alco- 
hol and  some  borax  and  soda,  with  some  copper  and  iron  wire,  make  an  out- 
fit. If  the  prospector  cannot  carry  all  these  things  he  may  often  secure  satis- 
factory results  by  using  with  the  blowpipe  a  piece  of  burning  wood  from  his 
cooking-fire.  In  using  the  blowpipe  it  is  important  to  remember  that  atrial 
of  fusibility  with  the  forceps,  if  not  at  once  producing  fusion,  should  be  made 
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piece  of  the  mineral  not  larger  than  the  fourth  of  an  ordinary  pin-head, 
it  should  be  either  oblong  and  slender,  or  thin,  and  be  made  to  project  con-' 
ably  beyond  the  points  of  the  forceps,  lest  the  forceps  carry  off  the  heat, 
cause  a  failure  where  there  ought  to  be  success. 

Further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  using  charcoal  a  white  coat- 
a  always  a  consequence  of  burning  it,  since  the  ash  from  its  own  combus- 
is  white. 

Minerals  are  mostly  crystallised,  and  a  knowledge  of  crystals  is  an  im- 
int  aid  to  a  prospector.     The  subject  is  too  complex  and  extensive  for  Cry»t^io8rrap*»/ 
scope  of  this  work. 

An  outfit  for  making  the  simple  tests  suggested  below  may  consist  of 
3  small  bottles  with  glass  stoppers,  one  of  nitric  acid,  one  of  hydrochloric  Simpi«  t«^ 
and  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  half  a  dozen  test  tubes  and  some  glass  tubing, 
of  forceps,  or  piece  of  tin  with  a  hole  in  it,  in  addition  to  the  blowpipe 
t  described  above. 

Carbonates — Nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  poured  on  powdered  minerals 
fining  carbonic  acid  will  cause  a  brisk  boiling  or  effervescence. 
Gelatinng  Silica — Some  silicates  when  ()Owdered  and  treated  with  hy- 
hloric  acid  deposit  the  silica  as  jelly.     Burning  before  treatment  is  advised 
•me  cases. 

Decomposing  by  Acids — Some  minerals  after  being  finely  powdered  and 
d  with  strong  acid  will  deposit  silica  or  sulphur  or  other  substances  on 
j;lass  above  or  as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom. 

Odor  of  Fumes — Before  the  blowpipe  sulphur,  arsenic,  selenium  and 
phorus  compounds  give  off  their  peculiar  odors.  Antimony  fumes  are 
e,  white  and  without  odor. 

FtuUnlity — The  scale  of  fusibility  is  from  one  to  five.  A  mineral  that 
melt  in  a  candle  flame  is  1 ;  that  cannot  be  fused,  5. 
Color  of  Flame — When  a  mineral  contains  sodium  it  will  burn  with  a 
•  yellow  flame.  When  soda  is  absent  potash  will  give  a  pale  violet  flame, 
a  pale  reddish-yellow,  lithium  deep  purple-red,  strontium  a  bright  red, 
«r  emerald  green,  phosphates  bluish-green,  boron  yellowish-green,  copper 
ride  azure  blue. 

Zinc — ^This  metal  when  heated  covers  the  charcoal  with  zinc  oxide,  which 
bUow  while  hot  and  white  on  cooling. 

Lead — When  the  mineral  is  treated  with  soda  on  charcoal  in  the  oxidis- 
9ame  the  yellow  oxide  coats  the  charcoal. 

Copper — The  flame  is  mostly  bright  green.  With  borax  a  red  or  green 
i  is  formed. 

Mercury — Heated  in  a  closed  tube  with  soda,  mercury  is  deposited  and 
in  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

Silver — Argentiferous  galena  is  tested  on  bone  ashes  and  subjected  to  the 
ising  flame.  The  lead  sinks  into  the  bone  and  leaves  a  brilliant  globule 
ilver. 

Chlorides — If  a  bead  of  borax  be  saturated  with  copper  oxide  and  then 
)ed  into  the  powder  of  a  substance  which  is  to  be  tested  for  chlorine,  a 
ride  of  copper  is  formed  which  imparts  an  azure-blue  color  to  the  flame 
\j  chlorine  is  present. 

Phosphates — These  give  a  dirty  green  color  to  the  blowpipe  flame.  The 
r  is  more  distinct  if  the  substance  is  first  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Carbonates  oj  Silver  arul  Lead — To  assay  carbonate  of  silver  and  lead, 
)  the  mineral  or  quartz,  pulverise  it,  put  it  in  a  crucible  or  common  clay 
i;  put  in  as  much  common  salt  as  mineral ;  let  it  come  to  a  boii.  When 
K>ls  the  silver  and  lead  will  be  in  the  bottom,  silver  the  lowest.  To  sepa- 
the  lead  from  the  silver,  put  it  in  a  bone  dust  cup  and  melt ;  the  lead 
absorb  into  the  cup,  leaving  the  silver  and  gold.  To  separate  the  latter, 
it  in  nitric  acid  and  this  will  leave  the  gold. 

29  (M.C.) 
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SUOOESTIONS    TO    PBOSPEOTOBS. 


jpecimong. 


tli  ooearrenoe 
with  pjrit«0. 


Its  ocoorrence 
is  quarts 
ireiu. 


Quartz  occurs  of  nearly  every  color,  and  of  various  degrees  of  glassy  lus- 
tre to  a  dull  stone  without  the  slightest  glistening.  The  common  grayish 
cobble-stones  of  the  fields  are  usually  quartz,  and  others  are  dull  i^  and 
brown  ;  from  these  there  are  gradual  transitions  to  the  pellucid  quartz  ciystal 
that  looks  like  the  best  of  glass.  Sandstones  and  freestones  are  often  wholly 
quartz,  and  the  seashore  sands  are  mostly  of  the  same  material 

Let  the  first  trial  of  specimens  obtained  be  made  with  a  file  or  the  point 
of  a  knife,  or  some  other  means  of  trying  the  hardness ;  if  the  file  makes  no 
impression,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  mineral  is  quartz  ;  and  if,  on  break- 
ing it,  no  regular  structure  or  cleavage  plane  is  observed,  but  it  breaks  in  all 
directions  with  a  similar  surface  and  a  more  or  less  vitreous  lustre,  the  pro- 
bability is  much  strengthened  that  this  conclusion  is  correct.  The  blowpipe 
may  next  be  used,  and  if  there  is  no  fusion  produced  by  it  in  a  careful 
trial  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  specimen  is  in  fact  quartz. 

Calcite  (calcium  carbonate),  including  limestone,  is  another  very  common 
species.  If  the  mineral  is  rather  easily  impressible  with  a  file,  it  may  be  of 
this  species ;  if  it  effervesces  freely  when  placed  in  a  test-tube  containing 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  finally  dissolved,  the  probability  of  its  being 
carbonate  of  lime  is  increased.  If  the  blowpipe  produces  no  trace  of  fusion, 
but  a  brilliant  light  from  the  fragment  before  it,  but  little  doubt  remains  on 
this  point.  Orystalline  fragments  of  calcite  break  with  three  equal  obliqae 
cleavages. 

OOLD. 

Gold,  specific  gravity  19.3,  is  a  brilliant,  solid,  lustrous  heavy  metal,  of 
a  lordly  appearance  and  magnificent  yellow — golden  yellow — color.  Thwe  is 
but  one  color  to  gold,  and  all  the  variations  from  that  color  simply  prove  the 
presence  of  alloys  and  the  impurity  of  the  gold,  or  whatever  goes  by  that 
name.  It  is  a  saying  among  the  miners  that  a  "great  many  other  things  are 
mistaken  for  gold,  but  gold  is  never  mistaken  for  anything  else."  It  is  about 
as  difficult  to  say  certainly  where  gold  <2omes  from  as  where  it  goes  to,  as  at 
both  ends  of  its  course  it  is  in  the  smallest  possible  particles. 

About  the  bottom  fact  now  known  about  gold  is  that  all  original  iron 
pyrites  of  small  grain  texture  contain  gold  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Of 
course  this  does  not  cover  such  secondary  large  crystal  pyrites  as  those  found 
in  the  coal  measures  and  elsewhere,  but  only  the  pyrites  in  veins  or  compara- 
tively unaltered  pyritous  deposits  derived  from  veins.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  the  gold  in  these  pyrites  is  in  chemical  combination  with  sulphur  as 
a  sulphide  of  gold,  or  whether  each  minute  particle  of  gold  is  simply  covered 
with  a  coating  of  sulphide  of  iron,  or  whether  the  pyrites  is  a  double  sulphide 
of  iron,  or  whether  the  particles  of  gold  are  in  the  metallic  state,  but  alloyed 
with  silver  or  other  metal  which  combines  more  readily  with  sulphur  than 
the  gold  does,  and  consequently  forms  a  coat  of  sulphide  of  silver,  etc.,  over 
the  gold.  The  particles  of  gold  are  so  minute,  and  the  combinations,  disso- 
ciations and  re-couibinations  follow  so  rapidly  during  the  splitting  up  of  these 
pyrites,  that  the  finest  instruments  and  tests  known  to  chemistry  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  settle  this  part  of  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Gold  is  found  not  only  in  the  sulphide  veins,  but  also  in  the  crystalliDC 
or  quartz  and  composite  veins  formed  during  the  dislocation  and  upheaval 
of  rocks.  Quartz  that  looks  like  coarse-grained  wl^ite  sugar  is  a  good  sign, 
but  clear  rock  crystal  quartz,  or  quartz  with  a  glassy  vitreous  lustre,  wiUino 
grains  in  its  texture,  never  holds  gold.  The  granular  quartz  in  veins,  badlf 
stained  with  iron  rust,  and  full  of  little  sharp-cornered  cells  with  iron  dost  in 
them,  is  the  best  prospect,  and  when  this  quartz  is  in  streaks  or  sheets  stand- 
ing on  edge,  and  intercalated  between  sheets  of  all  sorts  of  yellow  and  brown 
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ainerals,  and  some  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  all  filling  up  a  vein  which 
las  masses  of  brown  spongy  iron  ore  or  ** gossan"  scattered  over  the  surface 
kt  its  outcrop,  then  the  prospect  requires  immediate  attention.  The  mass  of 
me  of  these  veins  may  yield  from  $20  to  $50  per  ton  by  the  usual  rough  pro- 
cesses, and  yet  not  a  particle  of  gold  can  be  seen  in  the  rock  with  the  naked 
ije,  and  a  powerful  glass  reveals  but  few  specks. 

These  sulphide  veins  are  the  original  home  of  the  gold  so  far  as  we  know, 
uid  their  location  is  nearly  always  in  the  talcose  slates  of  the  Huronian  for- 
nation,  although  in  rare  cases  they  can  be  traced  upward  into  the  bottoms 
3f  the  lower  Silurian  or  whatever  rock  immediately  overlies  the  slate.  Many  Original  home  of 
^eins  show  soft,  decomposed  and  earthy  rock  and  mineral  filling  the  fissure  ****  ^^' 
Eor  some  hundreds  of  feet  down  from  the  outcrop  to  the  water  level  of  the 
country,  and  so  far  things  go  on  comfortably ;  but  when  the  sulphides  are 
hard  and  bright  and  sharp  cornered,  and  the  water  gets  troublesome,  it  is 
more  than  time  for  the  mining  engineer  to  come  with  his  desulphurising  fur- 
naces and  scientific  processes. 

Frequently  whole  beds  of  these  talcose  slates  will  be  found  pierced  in 
many  directions  by  many  systems  of  veins  or  seams  of  all  sizes,  from  a  mere  Veins  in  Huron- 
ribbon  set  on  edge  up  to  many  feet  in  thickness ;  and  where  many  thin  veins  iute!!''^^ 
ire  found  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  crushed,  instead  of  attempting  to  mine 
)at  any  one  vein.     This  plan  of  crushing  the  whole  mass  is  also  used  where 
he  slate  beds  are  filled  with  small  grains  of  quartz  and  pyrite,  or  little  cells 
vhere  the  pyrite   has   been  oxidised,  this  slate  being  simply  an  old  bed  of 
land,  mud,  etc.,  which  has  been  washed  down  from  some  earlier  rock  with  a 
>yrite  vein  in  it.     Where  such  a  washed  down  bed  of  debris  has  existed  long  Seoonduy 
enough   to  have  become  compacted  into  a  rock,  it  is  a  gold  bearing  bed  of  * 
rock  ;  but  where  the  washing  down  process  took  place  in  recent  times  it  is  a 
^Id  bearing  bed  of  mud,  clay,  sand,  gravel  or  anything  else,  and  it  is  a  wet 
3r  dry   "  diggings "  according  to  its  location  above  or  below  water   leveL 
Wliole  hills  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay  may  have  gold  distributed  throughout 
their  entire  mass,  or  the  gold  may  be  in  a  "streak"  or  ''lead"  running  through 
the  hill  at  a  certain  height  or  on  the  bed  rock. 

Gold  occurs  in  all  these  secondary  deposits,  not  as  in  veins,  in  particles 
too  fine  to  be  detected,  but  as  "  wash"  gold  in  grains  from  dust  size  up  to  the  Theories  on  ths 
nuggets  of  many  pounds  weight.  That  this  wash  gold  is  derived  from  the  ^^^'^'^  **'  ^^ 
vein  gold  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  all ;  but  how  the  fine  particles  became 
agglomerated  into  nuggets  or  grains  is  an  unsolved  question,  although  thinkers 
and  observers  in  great  number  have  advanced  endless  theories  about  electri- 
<city,  galvanism,  precipation,  cold  welding,  etc.,  but  so  far  all  the  facts  are 
not  accounted  for. 

Another  obscure  point  in  the  history  of  gold  is  that  in  the  quartz  veins, 
free  from  sulphur,  the  gold  is  sometimes  found  in  grains,  nuggets,  sheets  or 
strings,  looking  as  though  it  had  been  melted,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  quartz  veins  have  been  reduced  by  heat  from  very  silicious  sulphide 
veins,  or  that  the  quartz  has  come  up  from  below  in  a  melted  state,  and  after 
passing  through  sulphides  and  driving  off  the  sulphur  has  brought  the  gold 
up  with  it.  Something  of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  auriferous 
quartz  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
crystalline  varieties  with  shining  surfaces  or  transparent  bodies.  Free  gold 
quartz  veins,  when  washed  down,  yield  gravel  diggings  containing  coarser 
wash  gold  than  gravels  derived  from  sulphide  veins. 

Gold  in  the  sulphides  and  clays  may  be  so  fine  as  to  be  really  invisible 
except  under  a  powerful  microscope ;  and  small  as  the  particles  are  they  are  sepamUon  of 
nearly  always  flat  and  just  fitted  to  float  away  with  any  current  of  water  that  5iro?*^**tri»- 
will  carry  off  the  mud.     The  best  plan  with  fine  stuff,  it  is  said,  is  to  let  water  ment! 
Alone  and  pulverise  everything  to  the  finest  possible  condition,  with  mercury 
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in  the  mill  and  no  water  to  get  between  it  and  the  gold,  then  blow  this  pow- 
dered rock  or  clay  and  the  amalgam  all  together  through  a  long,  horizontal 
revolving  pipe,  with  a  bright  pool  of  mercury  in  the  bottom  and  rings  or  dams 
at  short  intervals  to  deflect  the  current  of  air  and  dust,  etc,  to  impinge  upon 
the  constantly  fresh,  rolling  surface  of  the  mercury,  which  captures  the  drift- 
ing particles  of  amalgam  while  the  lighter  rock  and  iron  dust  float  on  with 
the  air-current.     An  air-current  of  two^^^^  per  second  will  not  float  dust  and 
scale  gold  that  a  water-current  of  two  ine?ie8  per  second  would  carry  off  with 
ease,  and  the  air-current  thus  enables  us  to  work  with  very  much  more  finely 
pulverised  material  than  the  water-current.     One  of  the  great  troubles  with 
all  water  processes  is  the  great  waste  of  gold  in  the  *'  slimes,"  these  being 
WMte  ofgoM     simply  those  portions  of  the  vein-stones  that  have  been  pulverised  too  fine  for 
^      the  rough  processes  inseparable  from  the  use  of  water,  but  which  slimes  are 
just  in  the  most  convenient  size  of  grain  for  the  gentle  air-current  to  blow 
away,  leaving  the  fi;old  behind  in  the  mercury  pipe.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  gold  in  the  sulphides  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for  gold,  and 
the  sulphides  containing  it  must  be  pulverised  to  at  least  the  fineness  of  the 
gold,  or  all  the  gold  is  not  freed  from  its  imprisonment ;  and  it  is  further  to 
be  remarked  that  the  gold  being  soft  and  tough  can  be  flattened  into  scales 
by  further  trituration,  but  cannot  be  broken  into  smaller  particles,  although 
the  vein-stone  can  go  on  being  pulverised  finer  and  still  finer  until  it  is  so 
much  lighter  and  smaller  than  the  gold  as  to  be  floated  out  by  an  air-current 
that  will  not  even  lift  the  scales  in  spite  of  rhe  fact  that  the  pulverised  rook 
is  in  globules  or  cubes.     Another  point  is  that  the  more  the  particles  of  gold 
are  flattened  out  into  scales  by  dry  crushing  in  contact  with  mercury,  just  so 
much  the  greater  (and  the  brighter)  is  the  gold  surface  for  the  mercury  to  lay 
hold  of  it  and  hold  it  down  by  adding  the  weight  of  the  mercury  to  that  of 
the  gold  while  the  rock-dust  blows  away.     Just  the  opposite  of  this  is  the 
case  with  the  water  process,  where  the  more  the  gold  is  flattened  and  bright- 
ened the  more  easily  it  is  floated  over  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  by  reason 
not  only  of  the  water  getting  between  them,  but  also  of  the  film  of  air  which 
isolates  the  gold  in  the  water  by  floating  it  and  by  keeping  a  membrane  of 
water  around  the  air  again.     It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  air  can  always 
be  had  even  in  the  most  inaccessible  mountain  ledges,  while  water  is  not 
always  easily  obtained. 

A  good  test  is  to  pulverise  the  vein-stone  and  dissolve  it  in  aqua  r^ia 
A  tMt  for  gold,  (nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids),  then  pour  in  a  solution  of  copperas  (sulphate 
of  iron),  which  will  percipitatethegold(if  there  is  any)  in  a  brown  powder  to 
t^e  bottom  of  the  glass ;  rub  this  powder  with  a  knife  and  it  reveals  its  true 
gold  color.  The  relative  weight  of  the  gold  thus  obtained,  when  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  original  vein-stone,  will  give  the  rate  of  yield  if  it  was 
a  fair  average  sample.  - 

Mica  and  the  two  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  are  more  often  mistaken 
Common  miB-     for  gold  than  any  other  substance ;  but  by  remembering  that  mica  is  in  bunches- 
b?«roidJJ  °^*^  ^^  sheets,  that  iron  pyrite  is  hard  and  angular  and  brittle,  that  copper  pyrit^=— 
is  soft  and  brittle  and  cuts  into  powder,  but  that  gold  is  not  in  bunches  of 
sheets,  is  not  sharp  cornered  nor  brittle  and  hammers  out  flat,  can  be  cut  intc^^ 
threads  without  crumbling,  mistakes  will  be  avoided,  especially  when  note  i^ 
taken  of  the  great  weight  of  gold  when  compared  with  the  substances  men — 
tioned. 

8  I  L  V  S  B. 

Silver,  specific  gravity  10.63,  is  an  excessively  brilliant  pure  white  metal, 
lu character-      of  great  malleability  and  ductility.     It  is  harder  than  gold  but  softer  than 
*^«-  copper,  and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  when  pure  ;  but  a  very  little  alloy  hardens 

it  disproportionately.     It  is  found  naturally  in  the  metallic  state  (but  never 
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ffntirelj  pure),  and  also  in  combination  with  other  substances  forming  ores. 
The  metallic  silver,  as  found  native,  generally  has  a  slightly  darkened  and  dull 
looking  surface,  but  reveals  its  true  color  when  cut  or  scratched. 

Silver  glance,  or  sulphide  of  silver,  gravity  7.0,  contains  86  per  cent,  sil- 
ver and  14  of  sulphur.  It  is  dark  gray  to  blackish  in  color,  dull  externally, 
but  showing  a  vitreous  metallic  lustre  when  cut,  and  can  be  cut  as  easily  as 
lead  and  is  slightly  malleable — givelsi  off  a  sulphur  smell  when  heated.  This  is 
the  great  ore  of  silver  and  can  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  formations  except  suipUdeof 
the  coal  rocks.  It  is  rarely  pure  and  never  forms  the  entire  metallic  contents  '^^^®'' 
of  a  vein.  Lead  veins  nearly  always  contain  this  ore  mixed  with  the  galena. 
Oalena  that  is  small  grained  is  always  argentiferous,  but  the  large  grained 
galena  rarely  has  it  in  paying  quantities.  The  sulphides  of  zinc  and  anti- 
mony and  frequently  copper  will  bear  testing  for  silver  glance.  The  lime- 
stones of  the  Silurians  and  Devonians  are  the  most  likely  places  to  find  silver- 
bearing  lead  ores,  and  next  after  these  the  slate  rocks  of  the  upper  primaries. 

Red  silver,  gravity  6  to  6.6,  when  dark  red  in*  color,  contains  60  per  cent, 
silver,  20  of  antimony,  12  of  sulphur  and  8  of  oxygen,  is  almost  opaque,  has  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
t  metallic  lustre  and  is  usually  found  in  crystals.     When  it  is  a  clear  trans- 
parent red  color,  it  is  a  double  sulphide  of  silver  and  arsenic  and  contains  65 
per  cent,  of  silver. 

Horn  silver,  gravity  6.5,  is  chloride  of  silver,  contains  75  per  cent,  silver 
and  25  of  chlorine.     It  looks  like  pearly   gray  putty  or  wax,  sometimes  Ohioride  of 
dightly  bluish.     The  exposed  portions  on  the  outcrops  of  veins  look  like  ^^^^' 
brown  or  black  cement.     It  is  soft,  easily  cut  and  can  be  hammered  out 
slightly. 

Silver  amalgam,  gravity  1 4,  is  much  heavier  than  pure  silver,  as  it  con- 
tains 64  per  cent,  mercury  to  36  of  silver.     It  has  a  very  bright  silver-white 
color,  is  very  soft  and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife.     It  is  really  not  an  ore  of  AUoyoi  tu^er 
either  silver  or  mercury,  but  simply  an  alloy  or  mechanical  combination  of  *°**  "•'®^* 
two  native  metals.     It  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  silver  in  South 
America,  but  has  not  yet  been  extensively  found  in  North  America. 

All  silver  ores  are  to  be  looked  for  in  any  kind  of  veins  in  any  of  the 
'"ocks  below  the  coal  measures.  All  sulphide  veins  of  copper,  antimony,  zinc  ^^  'cur?**** 
oi*  lead  need  testing  for  silver,  as  they  are  nearly  always  found  associated. 
^he  silver  may  not  be  in  paying  quantities,  but  that  can  only  be  asserted  posi- 
tively after  testing.  All  galena  that  is  fine  grained  and  not  plainly  cubical 
^^  texture  may  be  confidently  examined  for  silver. 

To  test  mineral  for  silver,  dissolve  a  piece  in  nitric  acid,  pour  in  strong 
^*^lt  water  and  if  the  resulting  white  powder  should  turn  black  on  exposure  to  ^  »*™pi«  *••*• 
^^ixlight  it  contains  silver. 

IRON. 

Iron,  specific  gravity  7.78,  is  a  silver- white  fibrous  and  ductile  metal,  and 

^he  most  valuable  to  man  of  all  earth's  mineral  productions  except  coal.     It  is 

^he  strongest  of  all  metals,  as  well  as  the  most  universally  diffused,  some  one 

^i*  other  of  its  ores  being  found  in  all  the  formations.     It  is  susceptible  of 

^ery  high  polish,  but  its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  so  great  that  it  tarnishes  very 

^^^ly  and  is  never  found  entirely  pure  in  a  state  of  nature.     Some  nearly 

P^^e  bits  and  small  masses  have  been  found  in  many  ore- veins,  but  always  Jjjjj'^**  ®'  *^ 

*^ow  traces  of  having  been  reduced  from  the  ores  by  heat  or  precipitation 

^^tn  solutions.     Masses  of  nearly  pure  iron  occurring  as  shooting  stars  or 

^^teors  are  frequently  found  where  they  have  fallen,  but  are  preserved  from 

^tther  oxidation  by  a  glazed  or  vitrified  surface  caused  by  the  heat  from  fric- 

^on  with  our  atmosphere  during  their  rapid  passage  through  it.     The  iron 

^pply  of  the  world  is  entirely  drawn  from  the  natural  ores  of  this  metal,  the 

tew  specimens  of  native  metallic  iron  being  useful  only  as  cabinet  specimens. 
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Magnetic  ore. 


fipeeaUrore. 


Hematito  ere. 


Umonitoere. 


Oarboiu4eo( 
Sron. 


Magnetite,  or  black  oxide  of  iron,  loadstone,  magnetic  ore,  etc.,  gravity 
5.1,  is  a  proto-sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  72  per  cent,  of  iron  and 
28  per  cent,  of  oxygen  when  the  mineral  is  unmixed  with  impuritie&  It  is 
black  in  color ;  has  metallic  lustre  :  its  powder  is  black  and  it  occurs  crystal- 
line and  granular,  sometimes  earthy  and  compact,  but  crumbles  easily  into 
coarse  black  sand  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is  found  principally  in 
veins  and  beds  throughout  the  primary  rocks  and  sometimes  in  the  sandstones, 
etc.,  lying  immediately  upon  the  primaries. 

Gray  oxide,  gravity  5.0,  is  the  sesqui-oxide.and  contains  70  per  cent  iron 
to  20  of  oxygen.  This  ore  is  the  specular  hematite,  is  of  steel-gray  color,  of 
high  metallic  lustre  and  its  powder  is  red.  It  is  brittle  and  crystalline  and 
frequently  slaty  in  structure,  and  is  found  principally  in  beds  in  the  primaiy 
rocks  or  those  immediately  overljring  them,  and  the  black  oxide  is  nearly 
always  in  company  with  it,  being  of  similar  early  origin. 

Ked  oxide,  gravity  5.0,  is  also  the  sesqui-oxide  and  contains  70  per  cent 
of  iron  to  30  of  oxygen  when  pure.  This  ore  is  property  called  hematite 
(meaning  blood-red  ore),  inasmuch  as  it  is  red  both  in  mass  and  in  powder. 
It  is  of  secondary  origin,  being  derived  from  the  foregoing  oxide  by  being  pow- 
dered, washed  off  and  re-deposited  in  secondary  beds  which  retain  the  red 
color  of  the  powder  from  which  they  were  built.  This  ore  is  sometimes 
deposited  as  regular  beds  or  strata  of  rock  and  for  long  distances — frequently 
hundreds  of  mUes — it  holds  its  position  as  a  member  of  a  formation. 

Brown  oxide,  gravity  4.0,  contains  60  per  cent  iron,  26  oxygen  and  U 
of  water.  Its  proper  name  is  limonite  and  it  is  frequently  called  brown  heoisr 
tite,  apparently  because  it  is  not  blood  colored  either  in  mass  or  in  powder.  It 
is  a  hyd  rated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  and  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  fore- 
going oxides  by  being  carried  off  and  re-deposited  from  a  solution^  whereby  it 
enclosed  its  water  of  hydration,  while  the  red  oxide  was  simply  carried  off  in 
suspension  as  powder.  The  brown  oxide  is  brown,  yellow  or  purplish  brown 
or  black,  but  its  powder  is  always  yellow.  It  is  generally  compact  and  fre- 
quently massive,  and  like  the  dry  oxides  it  often  forms  great  cliff  formations 
in  the  structure  of  hills  and  mountains.  •  This  ore  is  rarely  gritty,  but  some- 
times granular,  and  a  very  pure  and  valuable  variety  looks  just  like  a  black 
iron  sponge,  having  a  vitreous  lustre  when  broken.  Sometimes  it  occurs  m 
hollow  balls,  with  the  interior  surface  covered  with  black  velvety  crystals; 
and  when  these  balls  are  fibrous  in  texture,  the  fibres  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  it  is  called  needle  ore.  Sometimes  it  is  in  masses 
in  wet  lands,  either  as  concretions  or  as  masses  of  hard  brown  earth,  loosely 
packed  when  it  is  bog  ore.  It  puts  on  more  different  appearances  than  any 
other  ore,  and  owing  to  its  deposit  from  solution  it  has  been  carried  every- 
where that  water  can  reach  and  may  be  looked  for  in  all  the  formations.  1^ 
one  shape  or  another  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  American  iron  ores. 

Carbonate  of  iron,  gravity  3.5  to  4.0,  sometimes  called  siderite,  chalybite, 
sparry  or  spathic  iron,  according  to  circumstances,  is  of  many  varieties,  bat 
the  definite  mineral  contains  42  per  cent,  of  iron,  20  oxygen  and  38  of  car- 
bonic  acid  and   other  impurities.     It  is   never  found  naturally  pure,  bat 
always  mixed  with  sand,  lime,  clay,  etc.,  and  is  a  clay  ironstone,  properly 
speaking,  in  America.     It  occurs  in  the  secondary  and  later  formations,  and 
is  most  abundant  in  the  coal  measures,   but  the  nodular  ores  of  the  tertiary 
clays,  such  as  those  from  which  the  best  Baltimore  iron  is  made,  are  carbon- 
ates.    It  may  be  of  any  color  or  shape  from  white,  gray  or  yellowish  masses 
to  brownish  purple  nodules,  looking  like  fragments  of  exploded  shells,  or  from 
flattened  balls  to  the  full  black  band  ores  of  the  coal  measures  of  western 
Kentucky  or  of  England.     It  is  also  found  in  beds  intei;calated  between 
other  rocks,  sometimes  in  a  continuous  massive  formation  looking  like  gray 
or  yellowish  limestone,  but  more  frequently  the  ledge  is  a  mass  of  flattened 
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balls  or  kidneys  of  large  size,  mixed  with  smaller  balls  and  grains  of  the  same 
ore,  with  a  lime  cement,  and  the  outcrop  of  such  beds  or  ledges  is  generally 
weathered  into  brown,  spongy-looking  masses  of  limonite.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  American  ores,  where  we  have  so  much  more  of  the 
richer  oxides,  but  the  black  band  and  the  clay  band  carbonates  of  England  have 
heretofore  produced  more  than  half  the  iron  supply  of  the  world.  In 
America  we  use  the  carbonates  chiefly  for  mixing  and  tempering  the  richer 
oxides. 

Iron  pyrites  or  fool's  gold,  gravity  5.0,  is  a  bisulphide  of  iron  and  con- 
tains 54  per  cent,  of  sulphur  to  46  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  rule  among  iron-  iron  pjMm, 
masters  is  to  call  anything  an  iron  ore  which  contains  20  per  cent  of  iron,  but 
nobody  has  yet  made  iron  out  of  pyrite,  because  no  economical  process  of 
eliminating  all  the  sulphur  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  merest  trace  of 
sulphur  in  iron  renders  it  worthless  for  most  purposes.  The  manufacturing 
chemists  however  make  great  quantities  of  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  alum 
and  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  out  of  it,  and  when  heavy  veins  of  this 
mineral  are  well  located  for  work  and  transportation  they  are  worth  looking 
after.  The  mineral  itself  is  either  whitish  yellow  or  brass  colored,  is  gener- 
aUy  a  mass  of  cubic  ciystalline  blocks  of  all  sizes,  and  each  block  breaks  up 
into  smaller  cub^  These  are  very  hard,  will  scratch  a  knife  blade  or  strike 
fire  with  steel  like  flint,  are  very  brittle,  and  will  give  off  stifling  fumes  of 
sulphuric  aoid  when  burned  in  a  candle  flame.  Pyrite  occurs  in  scattered 
crystals  or  masses  throughout  the  coal  measures,  and  sometimes  in  the  coal 
itself,  in  which  case  its  presence  diminishes  the  value  ot  the  coal,  as  iron  can- 
not be  worked  with  it.  The  principal  deposits  of  pyrite  however  are  in 
veins  in  the  primary  rocks,  and  frequently  such  veins  extend  upward  into 
whatever  rocks  immediately  overlie  the  primaries.  These  veins  are  nearly 
always  indicated  on  the  surface  by  spongy  masses  of  brown  oxide  of  iron,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  the  outcrop  of  the  vein  giving  up  its  sulphur 
and  becoming  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  Another  variety  of 
these  pyritous  veins  contains  arsenic,  and  the  mineral  is  then  called  mispickel. 
It  is  of  gravity  6.0,  contains  34  per  cent,  iron,  20  of  sulphur  and  46  of  arsenic ;  Hiipickti. 
has  a  silver- white  color,  high  metallic  lustre,  is  very  hard,  and  smells  of  garlic 
when  heated.  It  is  a  good  ore  of  arsenic,  but  not  for  iron.  The  iron  pyrite 
veins,  when  in  the  primary  rocks  and  of  very  small  grained  texture,  can  be 
looked  into  for  gold  with  confidence. 

Iron  paint,  or  ochre,  is  simply  oxide  of  iron,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially triturated  to  an  impalpable  powder,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  clay  or  iron  paia^v 
other  material.  The  limonite  oxides  give  yellow  paint  and  the  hematitic 
give  red,  while  the  magnetic  give  black  paint.  Iron  does  not  become  red 
until  it  is  combined  into  the  sesqui-oxide,  containing  30  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
and  70  of  iron. 

COPPER. 

Copper,  specific  gravity  8.9,  is  of  tine  red  color,  very  soft  and  ductile, 
takes  a  high  polish,  but  quickly  tarnishes  again  by  coating  with  oxide  and  Quaiiti«i  «f 
carbonate  of  copper.     Its  tenacity  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  iron,  but  its  ^^^pp*'- 
elasticity  is  very  low.     It  is  found  native  in  grains  and  masses  in  nearly  all 
veins  carryinjij  copper  ores. 

Such  mines  as  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  near  lake  Superior,  where  they 
stamp  and  wash  800  tons  per  diem  of  rock  containing  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
in  shot  copper  or  copper  dust,  are  the  paying  mines.  In  the  early  days  of 
copper  mining  on  lake  Superior  a  good  yield  of  copper  was  obtained  by  small 
gangs  of  men  washing  out  the  sands  and  gravels  from  the  stream  bottoms 
below  veins,  as  is  done  in  gold  districts ;  but  the  business  was  very  small, 
and  soon  abandoned  for  regular  mining.  A  peculiarity  of  this  lake 
Superior  copper  is  that  much  of  it  contains  silver,  not  as  an  alloy  regularly 
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combined,  but  simply  disseminated  through  the  mass  in  globules  from  the  sixe 
fiiWer  in  copper,  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  walnut.     These  great  copper  veins  are  all  powerful 
disturbers  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Cuprite,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  gravity  5.9,  contains  88  per  oent  of 

lUd  oxid«  of      copper  and  12  of  oxyyen.     It  is  of  a  deep  blood  red  color,  semi-metallic  lustre, 

eopp«t.  and  is  generally  in  crystals,  either  cubic  or  octagonal.     It  is  found  in  nearly 

all  copper  veins,  being  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  some  other  ore,  or  ii 

metallic  copper  itself,  but  it  is  never  the  principal  ore  of  a  vein. 

Melaconite,  or  black  oxide  of  copper,  gravity  5.5,  contains  72  per  cent 
BiMk  oxide  copper  and  28  of  oxygen,  is  black,  dark  blue  or  brown  color,  and  velvety  in 
of  copper.  appearance.     It  is  found  with  cuprite  in  all  copper  veins  as  a  result  of  the  oxi- 

dation of  other  ores,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Ducktown  in  Tennessee,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  zones  of  the  mines. 

Chalcopyrite,  or  yellow  sulphide  of  copper,  or  copper  pyrites,  gravity  4.2, 
£tepper  pjriies.  contains  properly  35  per  cent,  of  copper,  30  of  iron  and  35  of  sulphur,  bat 
the  proportions  are  liable  to  all  sorts  of  variations.  It  has  a  yellow  brassy 
color  and  bright  metallic  lustre,  but  tarnishes  easily.  It  is  quite  soft,  and 
can  be  shaved  into  powder  with  a  knife.  A  bright  yellow  and  soft  ore  is  apt 
to  be  rich,  while  a  whitish  yellow,  dull  colored  and  hard  ore  is  poor,  owing 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  iron  present.  This  chalcopyrite  is  always  accom- 
panied by  pyrite,  and  in  general  the  top  of  the  vein  is  a  brown  spongy  iron 
ore  for  a  certain  distance,  then  pyrite,  with  a  little  chalcopyrite,  and  this 
latter  increases  downwards  until  at  a  couple  or  three  hundreid  feet  the  vein- 
stone carries  chalcopyrite  almost  entirely,  after  which  it  is  valuable. 

Ohalcocite,  or  gray  sulphide  of  copper,  gravity  5.0,  contains  variably  25 
oraj  raiphide  2j,  to  65  per  cent,  of  copper,  20  to  30  of  sulphur,  and  a  remainder  made  up  of 
Afoopper.  £fQQ^  2inc,  antimony,  arsenic  and  other  nuisances,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 

very  easy  ore  to  work.  It  is  steel-gray  in  color,  dull  surface  and  rather  soft 
and  brittle,  and  melts  easily  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  occurs  in  veins  with 
pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  either  massive  and  crystalline  or  granular.  It  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  bisulphide  of  copper,  which  forms  the  basis  of  both 
chalcocite  and  chalcopyrite,  and  which  does  not  occur  as  a  natural  product 
pure,  contains  78  per  cent,  of  copper  to  22  of  sulphur,  and  looks  very  much 
like  metallic  iron,  and  that  the  more  closely  chalcocite  approaches  bi-sulphide 
in  composition  the  richer  it  is. 

Silicate  of  copper,  gravity  2.1,  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  copper  with 
^icAie  of  silica  and  other  impurities,  and  contains  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  copper.     It  is 

soppv,  bluish-green  in  color,  resinous  or  dull  glassy  lustre  and  texture,  and  its  frac- 

ture is  like  that  of  glass,  but  it  is  soft  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  turns 
black  when  heated.  This  is  generally  rather  a  fancy  material,  but  is  some- 
times found  in  the  southern  and  Pacific  coast  mines  in  large  masses  accumu- 
lated by  incrustations  at  and  near  the  outcrops  of  the  veins  of  other  copper 
ores,  but  never  constitutes  a  vein  by  itself,  being  simply  a  product  of  secondary 
action  on  the  sulphide.  It  is  a  valuable  ore,  and  profitable  according  to  its 
quantity. 

Malachite,  or  green  carbonate  of  copper,  gravity  4.0,  contains  56  per 
Oreen  earbonftte  cent,  copper,  14  of  oxygen,  22  carbonic  acid  and  8  of  water.  It  resembles 
*f  •opper.  green  marble,  with  banded  or  wavy  structure,  is  found  as  a  precipitation  in 

veins  of  other  copper  ores,  and  when  in  plates  of  any  size  is  valuable  for 
mantels,  table  tops,  vases,  and  for  all  sorts  of  ornamental  work.  It  is  also 
used  in  jewelry,  and  when  in  large  and  well-shaped  pieces,  and  of  beautiful 
color  and  texture  it  commands  a  very  high  price,  although  as  a  source  of 
copper  it  is  of  no  importance. 

Azurite,  or  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  gravity  3.8,  is  of  substantially  th» 
Bine  earboMte  same  composition  as  malachite,  but  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  color  and  occurs  in 
M  copper.         nodules  and  concretions.     It  is  used  only  as  an  ornamental  material,  and  caa 
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be  distingaished  from  the  blue  silicate  by  its  clearer  and  more  gem-like 
sppearancOy  and  by  the  fact  that  it  effervesces  with  acid,  which  the  silicate 
does  not. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  copper  ores  that  they  are  distingaished  by 
liveliness  of  colors  ;  that  they  are  soft ;  that  they  impart  their  colors  to  other  ^^^  *''^^ 
sabstances  by  nibbing;  that  they  nearly  all  turn  bright  green  on  long 
exposure ;  and  that  they  occur  only  in  veins  in  the  primary  rocks  or  rocks 
immediately  overlying  them,  ur  in  igneous  rocks.  In  Colorado  the  veins  are 
in  granitic  rocks,  and  are  much  given  to  producing  malachite  and  cuprite 
ores,  as  well  as  the  sulphides. 

PLATINUM. 

Platinum  is  a  bright  white  metal,  very  like  silver  in  appearance.     Its 

€peci£ic  gravity  is  21.15  when  pure,  bning  the  heaviest  known  metal.     It  is  Qtuaitiof  and 

both  malleable  and  ductile ;  welds  like  iron  at  a  red  heat,  but  cannot  be  ^*®*'**"®'*' 

melted  by  any  heat  less  intense  than  that  of  the  compound  blowpipe.     It 

does  not  oxidise  or  tarnish,  and  is  not  attacked  by  any  single  acid.     It  is 

never  found  as  an  ore,  nor  yet  pure,   but  always  in  the  metallic  form  allied 

wiUi  other  metals,  and  one  of  the  most  tedious  processes  in  chemistry  is  that 

for  purifying  platinum.     It  is  nearly  always  alloyed  with  the  metals  osmium, 

rhodium,  iridium  and  palladium,  one  or  two  of  which  are  thought  to  be  as 

heavy,  if  not  heavier,  than  the  platinum,  but  the  quantities  for  testing  this 

«re  80  minute  as  to  make  accuracy  difficult.      Platinum  is  found  along  with 

l^ld  in  the  sands  of  the  streams  of  the  primaries.     It  is  in  flattened  grains 

^nd  small  masses,  the  native  alloy  having  a  gravity  of  17  to  19,  and  having 

generally  angular  corners  and  occasionally  black  dots  on  the  dull  white  sur- 

^^ce  of  the  grains.     It  is  found  with  gold  in  Russia,  Australia,  South  America 

^Ad  in  the  United  States,  but  only  sparingly  in  this  latter  country. 

MEBOUBT. 

Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  specific  gravity  14.4,  is  a  brilliant  silvery  white 
^ii6tal,  liquid  at  ordinary  teuiperature  but  freezes  solid  at  40  degrees  below  Quaiitioi. 
zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  when  thus  frozen  can  be  hammered  out  into  plates  or 
^ittwn  into  wire,  and  can  be  welded  like  iron.  It  occurs  naturally  in  the 
*^etallic  state  in  globules  disseminated  through  the  rocks,  as  the  result  of 
i^atoral  reduction  from  its  principal  ore,  the  sulphide  of  mercury  or  cinnabar. 

Cinnabar,  gravity  9.0  to  10.0,  contains  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  mercury, 
<^Qd  10  to  20  of  sulphur,  is  a  vermilion  red  granular  ore,  sometimes  in  com-  Oinnftbu'. 
Pact  masses,  and  as^ain  like  loose  red  earth  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  will 
'Vaporate  entirely  if  thrown  on  a  red-hot  shovel.  This  ore  is  the  only  ore  of 
**ercury  worth  looking  for,  and  all  the  mercury  we  know  of  is  in  the  rocks 
^^ve  the  lower  primaries,  owing  to  its  extreme  volatility.  It  is  rarely  found 
'^tuaily  in  veins,  but  is  apt  to  be  disseminated  through  the  neighboring  rocks, 
^o  matter  what  rocks  they  may  be. 

NICKEL. 

Nickel,  specific  gravity  8.82,  is  a  brilliant  silver- white  metal,  very  malle- 
^le  and  ductile,  and  does  not  oxidise  at  ordinary  temperatures,  being  there-  Qoaiitiei. 
^^Q  very  valuable  for  cheap  coins  and  cheap  spoons  and  other  ware.     It 
^^Urs  in  the  metallic  form  naturally  only  with  metallic  iron  in  meteors,  and 
^^  all  practical  purposes  it  is  extracted  from  its  ores. 

Copper-nickel,  gravity  7.0  to  7.5,  contains  45  per  cent,  of  nickel  to  50  per 
^^t.  of  arsenic  and  5  of  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  etc.,  but  no  copper,  its  name  Copp«r-iii«kei. 
I^Uiing  from  its  copper-like  appearance.  It  is  bard  and  brittle,  and  generally 
^Ue  grained,  and  of  high  metallic  lustre.  Its  powder  is  almost  black,  and 
^he  fresh  surface  of  the  ore  soon  tarnishes,  first  to  grey,  which  deepens  with 
UtQe  to  black. 
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Sulphide  of  nickel,  gravity  6.5,  contains  65  per  cent,  of  nickel  to  35  of 
sulphur,  is  a  mass  of  grayish  to  yellow  flexible  threads,  having  a  metallic 
lustre.  This  material  is  very  rarely  found  pure,  but  is  nearly  always  mixed 
with  antimony  or  with  iron  pjrrites,  as  follows  : 

Nickel  glance,  gravity  6.5,  is  sulphide  of  nickel  and  antimony,  and  con~ 
Kickei  gUnce.  tains  28  per  cent,  of  nickel,  17  of  sulphur  and  55  of  antimony.  It  is  steel 
gray  in  color,  metallic  lustre,  very  brittle,  and  occurs  in  masses  with  a  grana- 
lar  texture,  the  grains  being  almost  cubic. 

Magnetic  pyrites,  gravity  4.5  to  5.0,  is  a  compound  of  the  sulphides  of 
nickel  and  iron,  and  contains  generally  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  nickel 
It  is  massive,  very  brittle,  metallic  lustre,  and  dark  brass  or  orange  colored. 
It  is  slightly  magnetic,  and,  although  not  so  rich  in  nickel  as  ihe  other 
ores,  it  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  nickel  supply  by  reason  of  its  greater 
abundance. 

All  nickel  ores  are  found  in  veins  in  the  primary  or  lower  secondsrj 
formations,  and  the  ores  are  rarely  found  except  in  association  with  cobalt 
ores  mixed  with  the  ores  of  copper,  lead  and  other  minerals,  as  spoken  of 
under  the  head  of  cobalt. 

COBALT. 

Cobalt,  specific  gravity  8.5,  is  a  lustrous,  reddish  gray  metal  of  granular 
properties  »nd  texture  and  very  brittle.  Its  texture  can  vary  from  granular  to  fibroos  or 
""^  laminated,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  used  in  its  reduction  from  the  ores. 

Metallic  cobalt  is  never  found  native,  and  its  reduction  from  its  ores  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  as  it  is  so  much  like  nickel  in  all  its  properties,  and  the  two 
are  always  associated.  Metallic  cobalt  is  not  useful  except  as  specimens  in 
cabinets,  eta,  but  its  combinations  with  oxygen  and  other  elements  giye  as 
smalt,  and  azure,  and  ultramarine,  and  all  the  beautiful  blue  coloring  matter 
for  glass. 

Arsenical  cobalt,  gravity  7.3,  is  a  silvery  white  mineral  containing  30 
AnenicAi  cobalt,  per  cent,  cobalt,  60  of  arsenic  and  10  of  iron,  copper,  sulphur  wd  other  im- 
purities. The  silver  white  color  is  only  on  fresh  fractures,  the  external  sur- 
faces tarnishing  to  reddish  gray.  Texture  compact  to  granular.  It  is  brittle 
but  can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  its  lustre  is  metallic. 

Cobalt  glance,  gravity  6.5,  sometimes  called  smaltine,  contains  36  per 
cent,  cobalt,  50  of  arsenic,  20  of  sulphur  and  5  of  iron  and  other  impurities. 
Its  color  is  tin  white,  with  a  light  red  tinge,  shining  metallic  lustre,  and  is  in 
well-defined  rather  cubic  crystals,  slightly  lamellar  in  structure.  It  is  not 
brittle,  cuts  with  difficulty,  and  both  this  and  arsenical  cobalt  give  off  an 
odor  of  garlic  if  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

Cobalt  pyrites,  sulphide  of  cobalt,  gravity  6.3,  contains  43  per  cent  of 
cobalt,  14  of  copper,  40  of  sulphur  and  3  of  iron,  etc.  Its  color  is  steel  gray, 
inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  found  in  grains  or  granular  masses,  the  grains 
being  cubic  in  shape. 

Oxide  of  cobalt,  gravity  variable  as  found  naturally,  looks  just  like  black 

Oxide  of  eobftit.  earthy  oxide  of  manganese  or  wad,  and  is  nearly  always  mixed  with  it,  so 

that  the  character  and  value  of  the  mixture  depend  entirely  on  its  constitution. 

The  cobalt  ores  are  always  found  with  nickel  ores  in  the  veins  and  de- 
posits in  the  primary  and  lower  secondary  formations,  and  frequently  mixed 
with  copper  or  lead  ores,  as  in  Missouri,  where  in  some  mines  the  lead  and 
copper  are  powdered  over  with  bluish  semi-oxidised  arsenical  and  sulphide 
ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  some  seams  of  the  clay  slates  are  spangled  witb 
dots  of  these  ores. 

TIN. 

Tin,  specific  gravity  7.29,  is  a  silvery  white  metal  of  high  metallic  luatia 
It  is  very  malleable  and  soft,  but  owing  to  its  crystalline  texture  it  is  lot 
ductile,  and  has  almost  no  tensile  coherence,  and  has  therefore  to  be  used  in 
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alloys  or  as  a  coating  to  other  metals.     It  oxidises  with  great  difficulty  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  therefore  very  useful  as  a  surface  coat  for  P«>pertto«, 
other  metals  such  as  iron  and  copper.     It  is  said  to  have  been  found  pure  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  only  in  small  grains,  and  is  derived 
entirely  from  tin  ores  for  commercial  use. 

Tin  stone,  or  binoxide  of  tin,  gravity  7.0,  contains  78  per  cent,  of  tin  and 
22  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  peroxide,  t.  «.,  it  cannot  be  further  oxidised,  and  is 
also  called  cassiterite.  It  can  be  gray,  yellow,  red  or  black  in  color,  is  of  a  Tin  itooe. 
brilliant  lustre,  and  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  on  steeL  It  is  found  in  veins 
in  the  granites  and  slates  of  the  primaries,  and  is  also  found  as  grains  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  and  is  then  called  stream-tin.  It  is  the  principal  ore  of  tin, 
and  produces  perhaps  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  tin  the  world  uses.  The  prin- 
cipal tin-producing  countries  are  Oornwall  in  Britain,  and  Tasmania  and 
other  Australian  colonies. 

Tin  pyrites,  or  sulphide  of  tin,  gravity  4.4,  contains  generally  26  per 
cent,  of  tin,  30  of  copper,  12  of  iron  and  32  of  sulphur,  and  as  it  is  a  copper 
pyrite  or  iron  pyrite  as  well  as  a  tin  pyrite,  the  miners  compromise  by  calling  Sulphide  of  tin. 
it  "  bell  metal  ore."  At  all  events  there  is  very  little  of  it,  it  occurs  in  veins 
in  the  primary  rocks,  and  is  as  often  worked  for  copper  as  for  tin  when  it  is 
found.  Its  crystalline  form  is  cubic  and  very  similar  to  iron  pyrite,  and  it 
leaves  a  black  streak  on  a  hard  white  surface. 

ANTIMONY. 

Antimony,  specific  gravity  6.7,  is  a  silver- white  metal  of  brilliant  lustre 
and  crystalline  texture.  It  is  very  brittle  and  can  be  pulverised  with  a  ham- 
mer. It  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  exposure  to  air  at  ordinary  temperature, 
but  tarnishes  slowly,  although  it  does  not  rust.  It  is  only  useful  as  an  alloy,  ^^*^*5JJ^^ 
being  too  brittle  to  be  used  alone.  It  is  found  in  the  metallic  state  as  an 
alloy  with  a  great  many  other  metals,  but  its  principal  useful  occurrence  is  in 
combination  with  sulphur. 

Sulphide  of  antimony,  gravity  4.5,  contains  72  per  cent,  of  antimony  and 
28  of  sulphur.  It  is  a  leaden  gray  in  color  and  of  metallic  lustre,  unless  tar- 
nished by  oxidation.  It  is  both  massive  and  fibrous,  like  bunches  of  needles, 
and  can  be  granular.  Its  powder  is  gray  and  turns  black  and  irridescent  on  Sulphide  of  aaH- 
being  heated  and  will  melt  in  a  candle  flame,  giving  off  fumes  of  sulphur.  It  ^^^y- 
is  found  in  the  veins  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  intermixed  with  the 
lead  and  zinc  ores  and  with  the  carbonate  of  iron  ores  and  sulphate  of  bary  tes, 
quartz  and  other  minerals.  There  are  oxides  of  antimony  as  well  as  other 
antimonial  minerals,  but  they  are  of  secondary  origin  and  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  therefore  of  no  commercial  value. 

Z  I N  0. 

Zinc,  specific  gravity  6.8,  is  a  brittle  bluish  white  metal,  very  lustrous  qqi^uij^ 
and  of  a  crystalline  foliaceous  texture  on  freshly  broken  surface.     It  is  never 
found  pure  in  nature,  but  is  extracted  from  its  ores. 

Sulphide  of  zinc,  black  jack  or  zinc  blende,  specific  gravity  4.0,  contsins 
66  per  cent,  of  zinc  to  34  of  sulphur  and  impurities.  It  is  of  yellowish  brown 
color  generally,  but  can  grade  down  to  black  and  bluish  black.  It  looks  like 
masses  of  agglutinated  crystals  of  brown  honey  or  clear  resin.  It  occurs  in  Sulphide  of 
all  the  formations  between  the  Huronian  and  the  Carboniferous,  and  in  some  of 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  it  is  a  very  abundant  gangue  rock  and  choice  nui- 
sance, silver  ores  mixed  with  black  jack  being  the  most  difficult  to  treat.  The 
zinc,  which  is  only  worth  six  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  insists  on  being  attended 
to  first  and  acts  generally  as  though  it  thought  that  the  gold  and  silver  were 
mere  incidentals.  Where  mother  nature  has  had  time  however  she  teaches 
this  black  jack  to  be  useful  by  desulphurising  it  itself  and  thereby  forming 
the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc. 
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Silicate  of  zinc,  or  calamine,  gravity  3.4,  contains  oxide  of  zinc,  71  per 
cent.,  25  of  silica  and  4  of  iron  and  lead  ;  the  oxide  of  zinc  producing  from 
Silicate  of  sine.  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  zinc  when  measured  on  the  weight  of  the  original 
mineral  calomine.  Miners  call  this  ore  and  the  carbonates  of  zinc  and  lead  all 
^'  dry  bone,''  because  sometimes  they  look  somewhat  cellular  like  old  bone, 
althiiu^h  calamine  most  frequently  is  glassy,  lustrous  and  transparent  and  is 
generally  colorless,  but  occasionally  grayish  to  yellowish.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  ores  of  zinc,  is  a  secondary  product  from  zinc  blende  and  is  found 
most  plentifully  in  the  limestones  of  the  Silurians.  It  can  occur  in  veins  or  in 
washed  deposits  from  broken  down  veins,  the  debris  of  which  has  been  incor- 
porated as  part  of  subsequent  formations. 

Carbonate  of  zinc,  or  smithsonite,  gravity  4.4,  is  very  similar  to  silicate 
and  is  even  yet  called  calamine  by  some  engineers.  It  is  softer  than  calamine 
and  heavier,  and  will  effervesce  with  acids.  It  contains  65  per  cent  of  oxide 
of  zinc  and  35  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  impurities,  the  oxide  of  zinc 
panning  out  about  50  per  cent,  of  zinc,  measured  on  the  original  weight  of 
carbonate  of  zinc.  This  ore  and  the  silicate  produce  nearly  all  the  zinc 
used  in  America.  They  are  always  found  together  and  always  where  their 
descent  from  blackjack  can  be  traced  with  time  and  opportunity  to  devote  to 
the  problem. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  gravity  5.5,  contains  75  per  cent  of  zinc  and  25  of  oxygen 
and  impurities.  It  is  red  or  reddish  yellow,  brilliant  lustre  and  is  traoBlu- 
cent,  occuring  either  in  grains  or  in  foliated  masses  like  mica,  but  the  leaves 
are  brittle.  This  ore  accompanies  black  jack  in  the  veins  of  the  primary 
rocks  as  well  as  in  the  Silurians.  It  is  the  richest  of  all  the  zinc  ores  and 
perhaps  the  most  easily  worked  in  the  furnace,  but  it  is  not  an  abundant  ore, 
and  therefore  not  important  as  compared  with  the  silicates  or  carbonates, 
although  it  is  much  used  for  making  paint 

LEAD. 

Lead,  specific  gravity  11.445,  is  a  soft  bluish  gray  metal,  of  high  metallic 
Properties.         lustre  when  freshly  cut,  but  tarnishes  almost  immediately ;  leaves  a  black  mark 
when  rubbed  on  paper ;  very  ductile.     It  is  rarely  or  never  found  pure  in 
nature,  but  is  extracted  from  its  ores. 

Galena  or  sulphide  of  lead,  gravity  7.7,  contains  86  per  cent,  lead  to  14 
of  sulphur  ;  is  of  leaden-gray  color,  high  metallic  lustre  and  nearly  always  is 
a  mass  of  cubic  crystals  which  are  very  brittle  and  easily  powdered  into  black 
Sulphide  of  lead.  dust.  It  melts  and  gives  off  sulphurous  fumes  when  heated.  It  nearly  always 
contains  more  or  less  silver,  which  frequently  is  enough  to  pay  for  extraction  ; 
in  fact  many  of  the  great  silver  mines  of  the  world  are  simply  galena  veins, 
which  are  worked  primarily  for  the  silver,  and  the  lead  saved  after  reduc- 
ing the  silver  is  then  sold  as  a  secondary  product.  Galena  is  the  mother 
source  of  all  lead, the  other  ores  being  the  result  of  reaction  on  the  sulphide 
by  other  agents.  It  occurs  primarily  in  veins,  but  also  in  beds  and  pockets, 
these  being  vein  materials  washed  down  or  dissolved  and  re-deposited.  The 
veins  are  most  frequent  in  the  primary  rocks,  but  they  are  found  all  the  way 
up  among  the  formations  to  the  base  of  the  carboniferous,  where  the  veins 
are  larger  than  in  the  primaries  but  not  so  frequent.  A  feature  of  galena 
veins  is  that  in  limestone  they  are  largest  and  diminish  down  through 
sandstones,  and  are  smallest  in  the  slates  of  the  primaries.  The  Silurian  and 
Devonian  limestones,  lying  immediately  on  or  separated  from  the  slates  by 
very  thin  members  of  the  same  groups,  as  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  appear  to 
be  the  best  places  to  look  for  galena  veins  and  deposits,  while  the  great  sil- 
ver-bearing lead  deposits  of  Utah  and  other  western  localities  appear  to  have 
very  little  system  in  their  modes  or  locations  of  occurrence. 

Oerussite  or  carbonate  of  lead,  gravity  6.5,  contains  77  per  cent  of  lead 
when  pure  mineral,  but  except  as  cabinet  specimens  it  is  never  found  pure : 
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to  65  per  cent,  of  lead  is  its  practical  jrield,  the  balance  being  oxygen,  car- 
nic  acid,  silica,  iron,  zinc  and  other  imparities.     The  pure  mineral  is  in  ^J***"***  ®' 
inslucent  grayish  white  crystals,  but  the  ore  of  lead  is  known  as  '<  dry  bone  " 

account  of  its  appearance.  It  is  generally  a  little  porous,  of  white  or  yel- 
w  or  reddish-yellow  color  and  looks  much  more  like  masses  and  cakes  of 
ky  than  anything  else,  and,  unless  its  weight  reveals  its  nature,  it  is  apt  to 

thrown  aside.  It  is  found  with  galena  and  is  frequently  the  outside  of  a 
iss  of  which  the  inside  ia  galena  not  yet  entirely  changed  to  cerussite,  and 

such  cases  the  mass  looks  like  compact  ashes.  It  does  not  form  veins  or 
eat  deposits  by  itself,  but  its  presence  is  a  good  indication  that  galena  is 
ar  and  there  is  sometimes  enough  cerussite  with  the  galena  to  pay  for 
traction. 

Pyromorphite,  or  phosphate  of  lead,  gravity  6.8,  contains  55  per  cent,  of 
bd  and  is  a  green  or  yellow  earthy-louking  indeterminate  crystal  or  mass  of  PhcMphate  of 
irstals,  covering  cerussite  or  galena  as  an  incrustation.     It  is  a  secondary  ^*^ 
oduct  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  indication  that  galena  is  to  be  found 
low,    the  pyromorphite   generally  showing   at  the   outcrop   of   veins   or 
posits. 

There  are  oxides  of  leads  made  artificially  for  painting  purposes  and  a 
Iphate  of  lead  which  effloresces  over  galena  deposits,  and  there  are  other  other  com- 
jior  occurrences  of  the  compounds  of  this  mineral ;  but  they  are  all  second-  po'^nd*. 
y  products  of  galena,  and  except  those  named  they  are  not  even  reliable  indi- 
tions  of  the  proximity  of  lead  and  are  nearly  indistinguishable  from  ordi- 
\iy  clays  and  earths. 

CHBOMl. 

Ohrome,  specific  gravity  6.0,  is  a  grayish  white  metal  of  radiated  and 
ystalline  texture,  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  never  found  native  and  can  occomnoet. 
ily  be  reduced  from  its  ores  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  therefore  rarely 
3ed  in  its  metallic  state,  but  mostly  in  combination  with  oxygen,  making 
iromic  acid,  which  combines  with  potash  and  other  bases  to  make  coloring 
latters. 

Oxide  of  chrome  is  chrome  with  one  part  of  oxygen,  and  in  this  form  it 
traaslucent  and  crystalline,  of  green  to  yellow  color,  and  the  crystals  can  be 
uge  or  so  small  as  to  be  merely  dust.  This  mineral  combined  with  oxide  of  Oxide  of  ohrome. 
Oh.  makes  the  chromic  iron  ore  from  which  all  the  chromic  salts  used  are  pro- 
ceed. Sometimes  in  this  ore  the  two  oxides  are  simply  mixed,  and  sometimes 
16  oxide  of  chrome  takes  up  the  oxvgen  out  of  the  iron  and  becomes  chromic 
^d,  when  it  attacks  the  iron  and  forms  chromate  of  iron,  which  is  the  most 
SQal  form  of  chrome  ore.  This  ore  again  is  mixed  with  alumina  and  mag- 
^ia  and  occasionally  silica,  in  which  last  case  it  is  valueless,  the  silicious  ores 
>t  yet  having  been  economically  reduced.  The  general  appearance  of  chro- 
me iron  ore  is  that  of  agglomerated  masses  of  crystals,  apparently  stuck 
gether  with  white  or  yellow  psiste.  The  crystals  are  usually  about  as  large 
No.  1  shot  and  of  black  or  greenish  black  color,  with  a  gravity  of  4.5  to 
^.  The  masses  of  crystals  are  very  hard,  but  very  brittle,  and  the  amount 
Oxide  of  chrome  obtainable  is  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  nearly  always 
Und  with  serpentine,  and  never  outside  the  limits  of  magnesian  rocks.  The 
incipal  sources  of  supply  are  the  serpentines  of  the  Atlantic  states  and 
QQilar  formations  in  Oalifomia. 

MANGANESE. 

Manganese,  specific  gravity  8.0,  is  a  grayish  white  metal  of  very  mild 
astre,  fine  granular  texture,  rather  soft  and   very  brittle  and  oxidises  very  Propertioi. 
apidly.     It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  and  unless  produced  by  a  careful 
nd  complicated  chemical  process  it  contains  carbon  and  then  resembles  cast 
on  both  in  appearance  and  quality,  varying  principally  in  being  more  brittle 
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and  80  hard  as  to  strike  fire  and  scratch  the  best  steel.  It  enters  into  alloys 
with  pretty  much  all  the  other  metals,  and  makes  them  harder  and  whiter  as 
well  as  more  brittle.     It  is  never  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  nature. 

Pyrolusite  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  gravity  4.8,  is  a  black  to  blackish 
brown  shining  mass,  sometimes  velvety  or  fibrous  in  appearance  and  contains 
63  per  cent,  of  manganese  to  37  of  oxygen.     It  is  found  in  veins  in  the  pri- 
maries and  lower  secondaries  and  nearly  always  more  or  less  mixed  with 
oxide  of  iron,  making  a  compound  ore  which  when  combined  in  proper  pro- 
portions smelts  into  ferro-manganese,  a  very  useful  substance  for  physicking 
Pennddeofnuui-  Bessemer  and  other  steel.     Spiegeleisen  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  ferro-man- 
^^"''^  ganese,  these  special  compounds  being  smelted  from  ores  either  naturally  or 

artificially  mixed.  This  ore  of  manganese  is  used  extensively  as  a  prodacer 
or  yielder  of  oxygen  for  all  sorts  of  laboratory  uses  and  for  bleachiDg  par 
poses.  When  this  ore  takes  up  water  and  becomes  hydrated  it  is  called  peilo- 
melane,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  veins  with  the  pyrolusite,  where  it  is  foaod 
often  in  streaks  through  the  last  named. 

Sparry  manganese,  gravity  3.6,  contains  53  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, 40  per  cent,  of  silica  and  7  per  cent,  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia  and  water. 
BpMrry  ouuigan-  It  occurs  with  the  Other  manganese  ores  and  usually  in  crystalline  mafnes, 
*^  flesh-red  in  color,  but  can  be  brown  to  yellow  and  even  green  and  is  semi- 

transparent  generally,  but  sometimes  opaque  and  is  nearly  always  black  on 
long-exposed  surfaces. 

HATUBAL    PAINTS. 

Natural  paints  are  those  minerals  which,  when  finely  powdered  and 
Mineral  pAints.    mixed  with  oil,  will  adhere  to  any  surface  upon  which  they  may  be  spread, 
and  in  time  form  a  skin  or  film  hard  and  impermeable  enough  to  protect  the 
surface  from  ordinary  weathering. 

Red  iron  paint  is  composed  of  oil  mixed  with  the  red  powder  of  poWer- 
Red  iron  paint  ised  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  the  ores  for  this  purpose  being  the  gray  or  red  oxide, 
t.  6.,  the  specular  and  red  hematites  described  under  the  head  of  iron  and  its 
ores.  The  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  contains  70  per  cent,  of  iron  and  30  of  oxy- 
gen, and  is  the  richest  possible  red  iron  paint,  for  the  reason  that^  no  iron 
oxide  becomes  red  until  it  takes  up  30  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  certain  paint  makers  who  guarantee  their  red  paint  to  contain 
72  and  even  90  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  The  red  paint  made  by  complete 
pulverising  of  the  gray  sesqui-oxide,  or  the  red  dyestone  hematite  ores,  with 
very  heavy  machinery  and  conscientious  care,  is  a  first-class  paint,  and 
possesses  merit  enough  of  its  own  without  any  90  per  cent,  guarantee  or 
sailine:  under  false  colors. 

Yellow  iron  paint  is  the  powder  of  pulverised  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of 
Yellow  Iron  iron,  commonly  called  limonite  or  brown  hematite  iron  ore.  When  pare 
P**"*-  this  ore  cannot  contain  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  by  mixing  with 

the  anhydrous  oxides  the  color  is  darkened  and  the  metallic  percentage  in- 
creased nearly  up  to  that  of  the  red  or  black  oxide. 

Black  iron  paint  is  the  powder  of  pulverised  black  oxide  of  iron,  this 
BiAck  iron  being  the  magnetic  ore,  and  contains  when  pure  72  per  cent  of  iron.  This 
P*^^  ore  is  a  proto-sesqui-oxide,  and  is  the  richest  possible  stable  or  fixed  compound 

of  iron  and  oxygen,  the  proto-oxide  changing  into  this  by  taking  up  more 
oxygen  on  the  first  exposure  to  moist  air.  This  black  powder  mixed  with 
the  red  or  yellow  powders  gives  a  very  wide  range  of  colors,  and  all  in  firs^ 
class  metallic  oxides. 

Umber  is  of  variable  shades,  but  is  produced  by  mixing  the  iron  painU 
Umber.  with  powdered  oxide  of  manganese,  which  gives  a  purplish  gloss  to  the  iron 

colors. 

Red  copper  paint  is  the  pulverised  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  is  rarelf 
Red  and  green  made  for  use  out  doors  as  the  ore  is  too  valuable.  Green  copper  paint  is  the 
copper  paint      pulverised  green  silicate  of  copper  and  is  a  fancy  color. 
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Zinc  white  is  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  is  not  found  pure  enough  in  nature,  ^j^^  ^yat^. 
>  that  it  has  to  be  manufactured  with  great  secrecy  at  large  and  costly 
stablishments. 

White  lead  is  carbonate  of  lead,  which  also  is  made  in  large  establish- 
lents  and  under  complicated  processes,  the  native  carbonate  ores  of  lead  not 
teing  pure  enough. 

Red  lead  is  an  oxide  of  lead,  and  has  to  be  carefully  manufactured  by  ^^^  ^^^ 
xperts. 

Vermilion  is  pulverised  cinnabar,  the  sulphide  of  mercury.  VermUioiL 

Spar  paint  is  pulverised  barytes.     It  makes  a  tolerable  paint,  very  white  gp^,  ^^^^ 
n  color,  and  is  the  best  thing  to  mix  with  white  lead  or  zinc  paints,  if  you 
vill  have  adulterations. 

Cement  paint  is  any  kind  of  lime  mixed  with  vegetable  oil  instead  of  (i^j^^^^  -^j^ 
vater,  as  in  the  case  of  whitewash.     There  are  some  of  the  cements  which 
nake  a  most  admirable  paint  when  ground  in  oil- 

Slate  paint  is  simply  selected  scraps  of  fine-grained  slates  pulverised  and 
nixod  or  ground  in  oil.     When  used  in  very  thick  coats  the  slate  paints  be-    ^    ^^^ 
x>me  fireproof,  and  mixed  with  india  rubber,  or  sometimes  asphaltic  mineral, 
iiey  make  good  roofing. 

Graphite  paint  is  pulverised  pure  black  lead  or  graphite.     This  is  very 
ine  and  glossy,  and  can  be  made  into  a  fireproof  coating  for  roofs  and  other  ^"^P*****  ?•*"*• 
mrfaces. 

Bed  ochre  is  fine  clay  containing  enough  red  iron  ore  to  tint  it.  It  can 
De  made  artificially  by  mixing  red  iron  paint  with  clay,  but  the  fine  natural  R«d  ochrt. 
X2hres  are  the  most  valuable  by  reason  of  the  immense  amount  of  assortment 
ind  trituration  which  they  have  undergone,  and  which  man  has  not  yet  success- 
fully imitated  except  by  expensive  chemical  precipitation.  It  is  possible 
that  a  mixture  of  iron  paint  and  hydraulic  cement  or  lime  might  prove  very 
valuable. 

Yellow  ochre  is  any  mixture  of  clay  with  brown  iron  ore,  and  can  be 
drepared  artificially,  as  with  red  ochre,  but  the  natural  mixture  is  the  best,  bellow  ochre. 
Theae  ochres  when  mixed  with  manganese  make  the  different  shades  of  umber. 
The  difference  between  the  metallic  paints  and  the  ochraceous  paints  is  merely 
hat  the  metallic  paints  are  the  pure  oxides,  while  the  ochres  have  more  or 
sss  clays  mixed  with  them.  All  natural  paints  should  be  carefully  assorted 
ito  lumps  of  uniform  color  and  texture  before  being  powdered,  or  the  result 
rill  be  variable.  The  yellow  iron  paints  and  ochres  change  to  red  by  burn- 
ig,  t.  0.,  the  water  of  hydration  is  burned  out  of  the  limonite  iron  ore,  leav- 
Qg  it  a  red  hematite. 

PBor.  olatton's  advick  to  pbospbotobs. 

1.  Bxamine  the  gravel  and  boulders  of  the  mountain  streams,  and  note 

iref ully  the  structure  and  character  of  the  gravel  wash.  This  will  reveal  in  moantaia 
he  geological  formations  that  are  intersected  by  the  stream.  Try  the  sands  ^^^^^°^ 
t  the  head  of  the  gravel  bars  for  free  gold  or  for  any  crystallised  minerals. 
f  the  structure  of  the  quartz  boulders  or  other  vein  stones  is  favorable,  go 
p  the  stream  unti]  the  geological  zone  is  found  that  has  produced  the  quartz 
r  other  metal-bearing  minerals.  Then  follow  the  supposed  metal-bearing 
one  on  its  line  of  strike,  and  make  especially  careful  examinations  wherever 
ruptive  dykes  are  found  intersecting  the  formation. 

2.  When  a  lode  or  vein  is  found,  note  carefully  its  relation  to  the  coun- 

ry  rock,  especially  any  differences  in  the  opposite  walls  of  the  vein.     Then  On   diaooverinff 
jllow  it  on  the  line  of  outcrop,  and  note  carefully  those  points  where  the  best  *  *^*' 
res  are  seen,  so  as  to  determine  the  position  of  the  best  ore  chutes  before 
asking  any  location  on  the  lode. 

3.  The  first  work  should  consist  of  shallow  cuts  across  the  lode  at  inter- 

als  of  50  to  100  feet,  or  if  the  vein  is  small  and  partially  covered  by  soil  and  ^^*^*«*- 
.ebris,  a  trench  along  the  line  of  outcrop  is  preferable. 
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4.  The  work  of  exploring  the  vein  under  ground  is  the  next  thing  m 
order.  To  do  this  intelligently  you  must  select  that  point  on  the  line  of  out- 
crop where  the  best  ore  is  found,  then  sink  a  shaft  on  the  lode  following  the 
angle  of  dip,  keeping  both  foot  wall  and  hanging  wall  exposed  if  possibla 
If  the  lode  is  too  wide  for  this  to  be  done,  then  follow  the  beat  ore  streak  of 
the  vein  itself,  and  at  every  fifty  feet  in  depth  make  cross-cuts  to  the  walls  of 
the  vein. 

5.  After  100  feet  deep  has  been  reached,  run  levels  each  way  from  the 
shaft  on  the  line  of  the  vein  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  or  spread  of  the 
the  ore  chute  or  chimney  on  the  horizontal  line.  When  the  limit  of  the  ora 
body  on  the  horizontal  line  has  been  ascertained,  then  sink  100  feet  more^ 
and  drift  right  and  left  as  before.  If  more  than  one  chimney  of  ore  is  found 
on  the  line  of  the  vein  a  shaft  should  be  sunk  on  it  and  drifts  run  as  abofe 
stated,  being  careful  to  confine  all  the  exploring  work  within  the  walls  of  the 
vein  itself. 

6.  When  enough  has  been  done  to  prove  the  character,  size  and  qnalitj 
of  the  vein,  it  will  then  be  time  to  determine  the  position,  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  *  dead-work '  necessary  to  work  the  mine  to  the  deep.  These 
questions  should  be  settled  by  careful  surveys  made  in  the  light  of  all  the  local 
facts  and  surroundings,  such  as  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  rock, 
the  probable  amount  of  water  to  be  raised,  the  lowest  point  of  drainage  bj 
adit  or  level,  and  the  most  convenient  point  for  the  delivery  of  the  ores  to  the 
surface,  etc.  The  last  part  of  the  preliminary  exploration  of  any  mine  is  to 
determine  by  actual  tests  what  are  the  best  methods  of  reduction,  and  the 
extent  and  kind  of  reduction  works  needed,  etc. 

7.  After  all  these  preliminary  facts  have  been  thoroughly  ascertamed 
and  clearly  defined,  the  unavoidable  risks  of  mining  will  have  been  fully  met 
and  overcome.  All  subsequent  operations  are  simply  matters  of  skill  and 
business  management,  and  the  capitalising  of  the  mine  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  business  detail.     The  requirements  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  preliminary  exploration  must  have  ore  enough  cut  and  under- 
run,  or  otherwise  exposed,  to  give  at  least  two  years'  work  for  reduction  worki 
of  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  annual  average  output  of  ore. 

(2)  The  reduction  works  must  be  suited  for  the  best  treatment  of  the 
ore. 

(3)  The  exploration  of  the  mine  must  be  pushed  ahead  of  the  extraction 
of  ore,  so  as  to  expose  at  least  one  ton  of  ore  in  new  ground  for  every  ton 
extracted  from  the  previously  explored  ground. 

(4)  Before  erecting  reduction  works  the  ore  exposed  in  the  mine  ehoold 
be  so  thoroughly  tested  as  to  guarantee  a  net  profit  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  such  work. 

(5)  The  mine  being  well  opened  and  the  reduction  works  or  plant  eetah- 
lished,  the  general  success  of  the  enterprise  must  depend  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  general  business  management 


Iron  ore  wealth 
<>f  Ontario. 


G. — EXPLORING    FOR   IRON   ORE. 

BT  WILLIAM  COS,   ONB  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  iron  ore  deposits  of  our  province  have  as  yet  remained  practicallj 
undeveloped.  A  few  mines  have  been  opened  and  some  shipments  of  ore 
made,  proving  their  extent,  their  richness  and  their  great  commercial  value ; 
but  what  has  been  done  is  simply  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what 
remains  to  be  done.  The  wealth  yet  to  be  mined  is  simply  incalculable. 
There  remains  in  nature's  storehouse  of  underground  deposits  treasures 
which,  if  a  business  was  once  opened  by  their  working  and  manu^ture  in 
various  ways,  would  bring  this  province  into  a  prominence  that  no  other  com- 
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•mercial  enterprise  could  approach.  The  results  would  be  a  great  increase  of 
population,  an  active  transportation  service  both  by  rail  and  water/  and  an 
influx  of  capital  surpassing  any  calculation  that  might  be  formed  of  what  is 
like^ly  in  this  respect.  Our  present  mineral  enterprises  are  so  recent  that 
•public  attention  needs  to  be  drawn  to  the  subject  in  a  marked  manner  in 
order  that  the  magnitude  of  our  iron  and  other  ore  resources  may  be  fully  com- 
prehended, and  steps  be  taken  to  inaugurate  some  means  of  bringing  into  a 
practical  shape  its  mining  and  manufacture,  at  least  to  lead  to  a  beginning 
of  what  may  become  a  profitable  industry  among  our  own  people  and  a  vast 
oommerce  with  our  neighbors. 

OOOUBBKNOE    OF    IBON    OBB8    IN    ONTABIO. 

Iron  ore  is  principally  to  be  found  iu  Ontario  in  the  Laurentian  and 
Huronian  formations.  The'  Laurentian  hills,  as  the  geologists  term  them,  ConOTMin^ 
lire  the  oldest  in  the  world.  They  occupy  the  principal  portion  of  this  Ontario, 
province,  stretching  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Georgian  bay,  and  thence 
along  the  north  shore  to  the  head  of  lake  Superior.  In  these  no  indications 
of  animal  life  can  be  traced.  The  hills  are  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions. 
The  region  in  which  they  occur  is  all  underlaid  with  rock  at  a  slight 
<iepth,  and  it  crops  out  in  vast  beds,  boulders,  high  ledges  and  numerous  cliffs. 
The  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  tamarac,  etc., 
«nd  have  been  but  little  explored  except  by  lumbermen  who  there  carry  on 
year  by  year  their  operations.  The  rocks  composing  the  Laurentian  forma- 
tion are  of  different  classes,  the  principal  being  granite  and  diorite  intermixed 
with  bands  of  crystalline  limestone.  The  limestone  occurs  in  large  patches, 
mostly  broken  within  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  southern  limit  of 
this  formation.  It  is  in  contact  with  these  or  near  them  that  the  iron  ores 
4ire  found.  The  stratification  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  is  very  irregular  and 
-<contorted,  and  they  dip  at  all  possible  angles.     There  are  two  sets  of  veins 

crossing  some  parts  of  it,  one .  striking  northeast  and  southwest,  and  the  other 
^crossing  on  the  opposite  points  of  the  compass  ;  and  surface  indications^ lead 

to  the  finding  of  iron  ore  deposits.  The  ores  are  generally  known  as  hard 
^and  soft ;  the  former  includes  the  magnetic  and  specular,  while  under  the 
latter  are  classed  all  those  known  as  hematites. 

INDICATIONS    or    QBE    BODIES. 

The  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  has  frequently  led  to  the  discovery  of  ore 
deposits,  although  its  deviations  do  not  determine  the  certainty  of  a  deposit ;  Use  of  the 
yet  experience  has  proved  that  where  these  occur  is  a  good  place  to  look  for  p^lSi^i^dS^.^ 
ore.     Sometimes  the  magnetite  in  the  rocks  causes  these  fluctuations,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  faith  in  the  needle  has  been  frequently  followed  by  the 
discovery  by  prospectors  of  very  promising  mines.     No  one  can  tell  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  origin  of  ore  deposits  is,  and  the  only  way  to  find  them  is  by 
careful  search  in  such  variety  of  rocks  as  similar  ores  have  before  been  found  in. 
Sometimes  there  are  indications  which  an  expert  seizes  upon  as  a  guide  to 
prosecute  a  search  when  they  occur^  with  generally  fortunate  results.     Mag- 
netic ores  are  frequently  found  with  a  large  body  of  green  and  granite  rock  Magnettc  cm  in 
on  the  north  and  a  body  of  quartzite  on  the  south  side.     Frequently  these  oeruin  fomwr 
may  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  but  in  the  interval  between 
them  there  may  be  found  a  body  of  ore.     These  rocks  when  they  come  closer 
together  form  the  walls  of  the  vein  enclosing  the  ore.     Their  distance  apart 
can  be  calculated  upon  as  a  means  to  discover  the  depth  of  the  deposit,  it 
■being  generally  considered  that  the  point  where  they  meet  together  under- 
ground will  be  the  depth  of  the  deposit.     Frequently  timber  of  fine  growth 
in  the  iron  formation  indicates  the  presence  of  iron  ore,  as  a  good  many  mines  umber  ••  an 
have  been  found  when  the  timber  is  straight  and  of  good  size,  dear  of  under-  ^^J«**®"  o* 
brush,  and  of  better  quality  in  comparison  with  other  trees  of  like  kind  in 
•  that  vicinity.     Where  the  timber  is  good  and  iron  ore  is  found,  it  is  generally 
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firsirclasB,  but.  where  the  timber  is  of  poor  growth  and  a  miztiire  of  all 
kinds  of  scrubby  wood  the  ore  as  a  rule  is  of  inferior  quality.  Invariablj 
very  fine  springs  have  been  found  where  mines  of  a  permanent  character  hkr^ 
been  located.  None  of  these  are  infallible  signs,  but  all  have  their  betring^ 
on  the  subject,  and  frequently  attention  to  them  will  be  rewarded  with  good 
results.  Magnetic  ores  are  generally  found  in  beds.  They  are  of  all  oni^ 
from  those  yielding  a  few  tons  to  those  contaiifing  enormous  quantities. 

The  hematite  ores  already  discovered  in  Ontario  have  been  found  doidy 
connected  with  the  lime  rock,  this  formation  being  of  a  later  date.  We  beUere 
that  in  working  the  hematite  finds  a  great  number  of  good  mines  will  \» 
found  heavily  capped  with  lime  rock.  These  hematite  ores  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  and  to  produce  a  great  ontpat 
of  one  of  the  materials  necessary  to  mix  with  the  hard  ores  in  &e  manufac- 
turing of  a  high  grade  of  charcoal  steel. 

The  opinion  is  that  the  hard  ores  run  to  a  very  considerable  depth.  This- 
can  only  be  tested  by  the  use  of  the  diamond  drill,  which  is  a  quicker  way  of 
arriving  at  results  than  by  sinking  shafts.  After  finding  ore  in  place,  the- 
ordinary  way  of  proceeding  is  to  cross-cut  the  vein  on  the  surface  to  ascertain 
its  width,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  character  of  the  rocks  on  either  side  to- 
see  that  the  formation  is  right,  and  then  use  the  diamond  drill  to  determine 
the  depth  and  quality  of  the  ore  before  deciding  what  is  necessary  to  be- 
done  further.  A  great  deal  of  preparatory  work  has  to  be  accomplii^ed  and 
considerable  expense  incurred  before  it  becomes  a  mine  proper. 

PRAOTIOAL    SUGGESTIONS    TO    BZPLOBKBS. 

During  their  travels  through  Ontario  the  Commissioners  were  constantly 
.meeting  explorers  who  did  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  in  reference  to  a  start- 
ing point  to  their  working,  but  were  travelling  through  the  region  at  random, 
trusting  to  chance  to  make  a  discovery.  Quite  a  few  had  spent  months  un- 
successfully in  pursuit  of  what  they  would  have  been  able  to  determine  in  a 
very  short  period  had  they  the  necessary  knowledge  to  guide  them. 

It  has  therefore  been  deemed  advisable  to  give  a  few  practical  hints^ 
gathered  from  the  observation  and  experience  of  one  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  explorations  and  developments  in  this  province  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  for  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  explorers  as  well  as  others. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  where  minerals  are  found,  the  granite 
formation  is  the  most  prominent  among  all  the  rocks,  running  north  and 
south  or  on  that  strike.     This  granite  range  is  the  first  that  should  be  ex- 
plored thoroughly,  keeping  near  to  it,  and  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  ridga 
This  will  be  found  a  good  starting  point,  as  the  granite  is  the  oldest  formation, 
and  as  the  course  of  the  iron  ore  is  in  a  westerly  direction  it  follows  nata^ 
ally  that  near  the  granite  the  heaviest  bodies  of  ore  are  to  be  found.    Iron 
ore  outcrops  running  north  and  south  in  the  middle  of  any  formation,  and  not 
near  the  granite,  as  a  rule  will  not  make  permanent  mines.     It  is  believed 
generally  that  diorite,  or  **  green  rock  "  as  the  miners  term  it^  is  the  matrix 
of  iron  ore,  but  still  if  an  outcrop  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  centre  of  and 
surrounded  by  this  green  rock  on  all  sides,  it  will  not  as  a  rule  make  a  pennsr 
nent  mine.     The  writer  gives  it  as  his  firm  opinion,  justified  by  facto,  that 
no  iron  deposit  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  same  kind  of  rock  will  be  lastr 
ing.     Sometimes  large  outcrops  on  the  surface  have  been  found  in  these  occar- 
rences,  but  in  every  instance  on  practical  working  both  by  the  hammer  and 
drill  and  by  diamond   drill   boring,  such  occurrences  have  been  exhausted 
at  short  depths.     It  is  judged  as  being  useless  to  speiid  money  on  iron  ore 
deposits  unless  they  are  found  with  the  granite  on  one  side,  and  then  between 
the  granite  and  ore  diorite  or  green  rock  occurs  (the  latter  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  and  again  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  thick),  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ore  quartzite  or  crystalline  lime  rock.     The  reader 
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irill  perceive  that  this  gives  a  distinct  formation,  which  experience  goes  to 

proYe  assures  a  permanency  of  deposit.     Another  feature  of  a  permanent 

mine  ia  that  there  is  a  distinct  cleavage  between  the  ores  and  the  walls  en-  Dittiiiot  deav- 

dofiing  it     Where  these  conditions  do  not  accompany  the  deposit,  the  ore  ^J^^^ 

being  encircled  with  the  same  class  of  rock  is  liable  to  be  cut  out  at  any  time, 

ind  a  find  of  this  kind  is  only  looked  on  as  being  fit  to  work  while  the  deposit 

is  in  sight  and  does  not  justify  the  purchase  of  machinery  or  erection  of 

works.     Sometimes  as  much  as  5,000  or  10,000  tons  may  be  taken  out  of 

these  occurrences  of  ore,  but  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  them  as 

mines  for  permanent  work. 

The  dipping  to  the  north  of  an  iron  deposit  is  a  very  important  feature 
m  connection  with  its  permanency.  This  northerly  dip  is  caused  by  the  the'SetJ^f  ^^ 
abundance  of  ore  in  the  mine,  and  its  consequent  attraction  in  that  direction 
toward  the  North  pole.  In  some  instances  large  deposits  of  ore  occur  dipping 
to  the  south  near  the  surface,  but  at  a  further  stage  of  development  these  dip 
\o  the  north,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  large  body  of  ore. 

The  idea  which  still  prevails  with  a  few  that  iron  mines  are  to  be  dis- 
x>7ered  by  chance  in  any  kind  of  rock  has  long  ago  been  exploded,  and  with  ^exploded 
nining  experts  it  has  become  a  settled  question  that  no  permanent  mines  are 
0  be  discovered  except  in  formations  with  the  conditions  above  stated. 

We  may  add  that  a  large  part  of  the  best  mines  now  being  worked  in  the 
Marquette  district  have  been  found  at  great  depths.  These  discoveries  were 
Qade  through  actual  workings  in  a  regular  formation  although  no  trace  of  !k*'Vi^**^** 
hem  were  seen  on  the  surface,  showing  that  in  working  in  a  right  formation  diatrict 
^fge  bodies  of  ore  are  constantly  being  found,  although  away  from  and  ap- 
parently thrown  off  from  the  mine  proper.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  ore 
oming  in  contact  with  an  older  formation  of  rock  which  does  not  show  at 
he  surface.  In  developing  the  additional  find  we  are  able  to  meet  with  the 
^me  occurrence  in  drifting  to  either  the  north  or  south,  or  in  using  the 
diamond  drill,  which  goes  to  prove  that  having  once  located  ourselves  in  the 
(*on  formation  proper  there  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  continuing  to 
^nd  bodies  of  ore.  This  experience  never  takes  place  except  where  the  iron 
ormation  is  regular  on  the  surface  as  above  stated. 

OBES    MOST    IN    DEMAND. 

The  ores  most  in  demand  are  those  suitable   for  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel.     It  is  a  necessity  that  ores  to  be  used  in  its  manufacture  phosphorooi. 
nnst  be  free  from  phosphorous,  as  a  small  percentage  of  this  destroys  its 
ralue,  the  presence  of  one  five-thousandth  of  its  weight  in  phosphorous  ren- 
lering  the  steel  brittle.     Ores  for  this  purpose  are  rated  more  with  reference 
o  the  percentage  of  phosphorous  they  contain  than  for  their  richness  in  iron, 
rhe  presence  of  titanium  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  ore,  this 
ubstance  eating  out  the  sides  of  the  blast  furnaces,  and  consequently  fur-         ^"° 
lacemen  will  not  use  ores  largely  containing  this  material  as   they   will 
lestroy  the  walls  of  the  furnace  and  entail  a  very  heavy  expense  in  repairing 
t,  besides  being  very  injurious  to  the  iron  produced.     An  excess  of  sulphur  ^^^j  guiphuria 
s  also  a  defect,  and  ores  containing  over  a  certain  limited  quantity  of  this  iron  ores, 
oaterial  are  practically  outside  the  market.     An  analytical  chemist  will 
lave  to  be  consulted  to  determine  these  matters,  as  it  is  a  question  of  chem- 
itry  which  few  explorers  have  any  knowledge  oif. 

The  Huroniaii  formation  covers  a  large  broken  area  between  the  western 
)utlet  of  French  river  on  lake  Huron  and  the  head  of  lake  Superior.     It  is  The  Horoniux 
ciore  recent  than  the  Laurentian,  which  it  more  or  less  overlies.     It  consists  '<*""*^<^ 
f  green  and  grayish  slate  rocks  mixed  up  with  masses  of  greenstone,  and 
bounds  in  numerous  trap  dykes.     It  contains  many  quartz  veins  bearing 
aluable  minerals,  besides  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  of  first  class  quality. 
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H. — NOTES     ON   CHARCOAL  AND   CHARCOAL   IRON. 

BT  JOSEPH  BAWDBN,   BABBISTBR-AT-LAW,  KDrOSTON. 

The  writer  of  a  paper  in  Iron  on  the  properties  and  occurrence  of  iron 
ores  says:  "Canada  is  pre-eminently  rich  in  iron  ores,  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  deposits  are  undeveloped,  owing  to  want  of  enei^,  of  aooessible 
fuel,  difficulties  of  transit,  etc.  In  fact  throughout  the  whole  of  the  comntiy 
mining  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  and  little  attention  has  been  piid  to 
the  developement  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  that  the  country  possesaeg.*' 
Again :  '*  Canada  is  pre-eminently  rich  in  red  hematite,  but  comparatively 
little  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the  developement  of  the  iron  ore 
wealth  of  this  vast  extent  of  country.  Many  of  the  Canadian  iron  ore  mines 
are  stock-formed,  a  fact  which  may  partly  account  for  the  want  of  enterprJBe 
shown  by  the  inhabitants.''  * 

So  far  the  great  journal,  of  the  British  iron  industry,  and  whether  it  is 
due  to  stock  companies  or  want  of  energy  the  fact  is  not  less  surprising  that 
in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1887,  the  United  States  imported  from  England 
72,546  tons  of  iron  ore  and  only  18,430  tons  from  Canada.  Our  neighbor's 
total  import  of  iron  ore  in  the  same  period  was  1,141,774  tons,  of  which 
it  will  be  seen  our  share  was  little  more  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
The  output  of  the  United  States  iron  mines  during  the  year  1887  was 
estimated  at  11,300,000  tons. 

Canada's  imposts. 
Canada  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1887  over  $100,000  worth 
of  agricultural  implements.     American  car  wheels  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  $7,759,  or  to  the  weight  of  3,004  cwt.     The  number  of  American  locomo- 
tives imported  was  thirteen,  of  the  value  of  $72,804,  or  on  an  average  of 
$5,004  each.     American  hardware  was  imported  to  the  value  of  over  $720,000, 
Oinada'siron      more  than  half  of  which  was  builders'  hardware.     A  great  many  American 
tiro  ^*h^  *u^t2  ^^^^  found  sale  north  of  the  lakes — $69,845  worth.    Iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  etc;-i 
states  in  1887.     was  imported  to  the  extent  of  11,227  cwt.     Machines  and  machinery  w»r« 
taken  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,500,000.     Nails  and  spikes  of  American  pro- 
duction were  also  imported  in  large  quantity — wrought,  193,801  lb.,  including 
railroad  spikes:  cut,  154,911  lb.      Over  10,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  also 
imported.     During  the  same  year  Canada  also  imported   from  the  United 
States  cutlery  to  the  value  of  about  $50,000  ;  files  and  rasps,  $35,912  ;  sawv, 
$55,395  ;  axes,  $7,556  ;  all  other  mechanics'  tools,  $194,018  ;  and  many  score 
of  other  iron  and  steel  products.     Of  steel  rails  82,980  cwt.  were  imported. 
Of  American  coal,  949,499  tons  of  anthracite  and    1,077,678  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous were  imported,  beusides  31,162  tons  of  coal  dust  and  13,518  tons  of  coke. 
Canada  also  imported  from  the  United  States  under  special  exemption  from 
duty  for    the  construction  of   the  Esquimault   and   Nanaimo   railroad  the 
following ;     "  Bolts  and  nuts,  19,070  lb. ;  fish  plates,  77,804  lb. ;  spikes  44,000 
lb.  ;  steel  rails,  1,334,000  lb."  ♦ 

PBODUOTION    IN    THE     UNITKD    STATES. 

The  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States  in  1887  was 
7,187,206  tons  of  2,000  lb.  According  to  fuel  used  this  production  was 
classified  into  anthracite  pig  2,338,389  tons,  charcoal  578,182  tons  and 
bituminous  4,270,635  tons.  Our  conterminous  neighbors  make  the  larger 
part  of  the  charcoal  pig  production,  viz :  Maine  (charcoal  pig  only)  4,397 
tons;  New  York,  26,491;  Ohio,  18,544;  Michigan,  213,643;  Wisconsin, 
47,523  tons.  Of  the  total  pig  iron  the  product  known  as  Bessemer  pig  stands 
for  3,202,153  tons.  The  total  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  same  period 
was  3,288,357  tons — an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 
The  production  of  open  hearth  steel  was  360,717  tons — an  increaae  of  47  pa 
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at.  over  1886.  Of  crucible  steel  there  was  produced  84,421  tons.  The 
turns  for  the  first  half  of  1888  show  production  less  than  the  corresponding 
.If  of  1887  as  follows  :  Anthracite  pig,  992,461  tons,  being  a  decrease  for 
e  half  year  of  144,482  tons,  with  23  furnaces  out  of  blast  between  1st 
moary  and  1st  July,  1888.  The  charcoal  pig  production  was  278,238  tons, 
dug  an  increase  of  15,190  tons  over  the  previous  corresponding  half-year; 
id  of  bituminous  pig  2,111,804  tons,  being  an  increase  for  the  same  period  of 
11,465  tons.  Of  587  furnaces,  297  are  out  of  blast  Much  of  the  larger 
it  of  the  pig  iron  classed  as  anthracite  pig  is  made  with  a  mixture  of 
ithracite  coal  and  coke.  The  quantity  of  iron  made  with  anthracite  alone 
steadily  growing  smaller.  In  the  first  half  of  1888  it  amounted  to  only 
)7,802  tons.  The  proportion  of  Bessemer  pig  shows  a  decrease  of  152,200 
ns,  attended  with  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots 
id  rails  from  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1887  to  the  extent  of  257,284 
•DB.  Iron  Age,  the  excellent  journal  of  the  American  iron  trade,  gives  the 
lUowing  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  iron  and  steel  produc- 
on  in  1887  : 

HandB. 

Fumaoes  and  rolling  millB 198,000 

Iron  ore  mining 50,600 

Anthracite  coal  mining 10,000 

Bituminous  coal  mining 10,000 

Coking  coal 3,500 

Mining  coal  for  coke. ■  20,000 

Quarrying  limestone 2,000 

Making  charcoal .' 1,000 

Total 290,100 

This  does  not  include  the  men  employed  in  transportation,  or  in  such  manu- 
^ures  as  wire  mills,  pipe  works,  foundries,  boiler  shops,  bridge  and  steel  production, 
uctural  iron  shops.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  manufacturing  power 
the  United  States  in  steel  production  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1867, 
)  first  year  of  their  production  in  America,  the  quantity  of  Bessemer  steel 
la  made  was  2,550  tons.  The  first  Siemens  gas  furnace  was  erected  in  the 
tie  year. 

The  enormous    production  of   the  United  States  in  1887  was  notably 
nifficient  for  the  requirements,  for  in  addition  sh^  imported  from  Great  J^jJ^^JJlJ^ 

'itain  as  follows  :  Great  Britain. 

Tons 

Pig  iron 403,569 

Bars,  angles,  etc 4,273 

Railway  workings 182,270 

Hoops,  sheets,  etc 32,471 

Tin  plates 268,364 

Cast  and  wrought  manufactnres ' 2,925 

Old  iron 172,927 

Steel  unwrought 215,656 

1,282,445=1,436,339  tons  of  2,000  lb.  * 

BRITAIN*S  PBODUCTION. 

Great  Britain's  production  in  1887  was  8,334,957  tons  of  2,000  lb.  ;  of 
asemer  steel  ingots,  2,312,123  tons;  of  open  hearth  steel,  1,098,836  tons,  ^^*J^^^°f'*^ 
increase  in  this  make  of  steel  over  the  preceding  year  of  321^388  tons  ;  iron  and  steel, 
crucible  steel,  112,000  tons,  the  usual  yearly  production  of  steel  by  this 
>ce8S.     Great  Britain's  production  in  the  first  hsdf  year  of   1888  showed  an 
rease  in  the  make  of  pig  iron    of  262,850  tons,  an  increase  in  production 

*  Throughont  these  notes  the  ton  weight  is  reduced  to  the  2,000  lb.  standard. 
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of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  of  152^237  tons,  and  an  increase  in  open  hearth  steel 
ingots  of  236,354  tons,  with  223  furnaces  of  the  latter  constmction  employed, 
47  unemployed  and  30  new  furnaces  under  construction. 

THE    world's    PBODUOTION. 

In  1855  the  world's  production  of  pig  iron  was  estimated  at  6,720,000 
The  world'!  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied  one-half  and  the  United  States  one- 
p^lronl^^^'  eighth.  In  1826  the  output  of  the  British  pig  iron  furnaces  was  estimated 
at  720,000  tons.  At  that  time  England  imported  yearly  from  Russia  and 
Sweden  78,000  tons  of  iron.  The  operation  of  converting  cast  iron  into  bar 
iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  had  not  been  introduced.  Theretofore  "  the 
operation  had  been  effected  by  the  agency  of  wood  charcoal  in  refineries 
analogous  to  those  still  (1866)  made  use  of  in  France.  But  when  that  kind 
of  fuel  began  to  be  scarce  it  came  to  be  mixed  with  coke  in  various  proper 
tions.  The  bar  iron  thus  produced  was  usually  hard  and  required  much  time 
to  convert,  so  that  an  establishment  which  could  produce  20  tons  of  bar  iron 
in  a  week  was  deemed  considerable.  .  .  Till  1740  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  in 
England  was  executed  entirely  with  wood  charcoal"  In  1788,"  53  blast 
furnaces  fired  with  coke  were  in  activity,  which  furnished  54,640  tons  of  iron 
in  a  year."  The  quantity  of  cast  iron  produced  in  the  same  year  by  means  of 
charcoal  was  14,670  tons.  "  In  1796  the  wood  charcoal  proceas  was  almost 
entirely  given  up."  * 

SWEDEN'S    IBON   TBADB. 

Sweden  continues  to  export  bar  iron  and  even  pig  iron  to  Great  Britain, 
Sweden's  export  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  iron  industry  of  the  latter. 
UT^g  and  bar  Britain  received  in  1887  four-fifths  of  the  whole  Swedish  pig  iron  export^  to 
the  amount  of  44,300  tons,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  bar  iron  export,  the 
amount  being  104,057  tons.  The  total  Swedish  export  for  the  year  was,  of 
pig  iron,  55,188  tons,  of  bar  iron,  219,756  tons.  The  export  of  iron  ore  rose 
in  the  same  year  from  21,601  tons  to  46,776  tons.  '*  The  increase  in  thelatt^ 
article  is  very  encouraging,"  says  the  report,  '*  as  the  export  of  iron  ore  had 
of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  Spailish  ores,  sunk  to  a 
mere  minimum.  This  year  the  exports  will  be  much  lai^r  owing  to  the 
working  of  the  Gellivara  iron  deposits.  Prices  have  varied  from  Ss.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d.  (stg.)  per  ton  (2,240  lb.)"  The  average  yearly  output  of  the  mines 
The  ronand  for  five  years,  to  1886  inclusive,  was  972,000  tons,  employing  6,332  hands, 
eteei  industry.  Qf  whom  625  were  women  and  children.  There  were  164  furnaces  in  blast  in 
1886,  which  produced  484,000  tons  of  pig ;  217  bar  iron  works,  with  638 
hearths,  returning  259,000  tons.  The  make  of  bar  iron  is  yearly  diminishing, 
which,  says  the  report,  *'  indicates  that  efforts  of  development  are  directed 
towards  the  finished  goods  industries."  There  were  also  33  steel  works  in 
which  were  made  59,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel,  24,360  tons  of  Siemens- 
Martin  steel  and  1,940  tons  of  other  kinds  of  steel.  In  the  manufacture  of 
finished  iron  and  steel  goods  there  were  made  14,560  tons  of  plates,  11,200 
tons  of  nails,  6,720  tons  of  tools  and  implements,  including  agricultural,  and 
12,300  tons  of  sundry  articles.  New  licenses  were  issued  for  the  working  of 
new  iron  deposits  to  the  number  of  103,  for  the  working  of  old  deposits 
re-worked  to  the  number  of  209,  and  38  mines  ceased  to  be  worked.  ^*  An 
association  formed  last  year  called  the  Swedish  Export  association,  of  which 
the  crown  prince  of  Sweden  is  the  president,  is  already  doing  much  good, 
several  new  markets  for  Swedish  manufactured  iron  and  steel  goods  hayi&g 
been  opened  outside  Europe,  and  this  year  the  government  has  granted  asaffi 
of  £1,000  towards  the  expenses  of  sending  a  qualified  agent  on  a  year's  joornef 
to  the  east  and  to  Australia." 

The  relation  of  the  Swedish  iron  trade  to  the  old  fashioned  crucible  steel 
manufacture  of  Sheffield  is  very  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Henry  Seebohm,  in 

*Ure'8  Dictionary  of  Arts,  1866. 
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s  paper  read  in  1884  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  : — 
^'  The  accumulated  experience  of  a  century,"  he  says,  ^*  has  convinced  the 
manufacturers  of  crucible  cast  steel  that  the  finest  qualities  can  only  be 
made  from  bar  steel  which  hebs  been  converted  from  iron  made  from  Danne- 
mora  ore.  This  iron  is  expensive  ;  its  average  cost  for  the  last  forty  years 
has  been  at  least  £25  (stg.)  a  ton ;  the  process  of  converting  it  into  steel  is  Crudbiecagt 
slow  and  costly,  the  process  of  melting  in  small  crucibles  is  extravagant,  both  ^nemon 
in  labor  and  fuel,  and  subsequently  the  best  qualities  of  crucible  cast  steel  *>^°- 
can  only  be  sold  at  a  high  price.  So-called  best  crucible  cast  steel  is  sold  at 
low  prices  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  bought  by  credulous  consumers, 
but  though  it  is  quite  possible  for  high  priced  steel  to  be  bad  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  low  priced  steel  can  be  good.  The  finest  quantity  of  steel  can- 
not be  made  of  cheap  ijaaterial  or  by  a  cheap  process.  Every  year  the  attempt 
is  made,  and  every  year  it  signally  fails.  No  one  ever  made  a  better  try  than  P**^£^*L!ee? 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  but  his  failure  was  as  complete  as  that  of  his  predeces-  ^^  ^ 
80I8.  He  attempted  to  produce  an  article  at  £6  a  ton  to  compete  with  one 
at  X60  a  ton,  and  failed  absolutely.  It  is  true  that  his  steel  was  a  success, 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  success  of  the  century.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
he  himself  believes  in  his  failure.  In  his  lecture  before  the  Cutlers'  company 
of  London  in  1880  he  cha£fed  the  steel  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  on  their 
antiquated  attachment  to  the  rule  of  thumb,  and  twitted  them  with  the  asser- 
tion that  the  high  price  of  crucible  cast  steel  arose  from  a  combination  of 
trade  interest  on  their  part  and  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  their  customers. 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer  may  have  half-ruined  the  wrought  iron  trade  and  revo- 
lutionised the  pig  iron  trade,  but  the  crucible  cast  steel  trade  holds  its  own  in 
spite  of  his  great  discoveries.  When  railways  were  first  introduced  and 
waggons  and  coaches  to  a  large  extent  driven  off  the  road,  many  people 
thought  that  the  price  of  horses  would  permanently  fall,  but  exactly  the 
contrary  took  place.  Similar  fears  were  entertained  that  the  demand  for 
crucible  cast  steel  would  seriously  decline  when  Bessemer  and  Siemens  steel 
came  into  the  market.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  The  commoner  qualities 
of  crucible  cast  steel  have  been  to  a  large  extent  suppressed  by  Bessemer's  and 
Siemens'  steel,  but  the  enormous  quantities  made  by  the  latter  processes  have 
Tequired  for  their  manipulation,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  a  large  quantity 
^f  the  better  qualities  of  crucible  cast  steel  that  the  total  amount  of  the  latter 
now  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  world  is  probably  double  that  which 
was  required  before  the  birth  of  its  rivals." 

PRICES    OF     IRON. 

Some  recent  quotations  give  the  relative  values  in  the  United  States  mar- 
kets of  charcoal  iron  compared   with  that  made  with  other  fuel  as  follows  : 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  7,  1890 — charcoal  blooms,  $54  to  $56;  run  out  anthracite*  oaoutions  of 
$44  to  45  per  "  bloom  "  ton  of  2,464  lb.     Chicago— lake  Superior  charcoal  ^fJSwIiSto 
pig,  all  numbers,   $23.00   to  $23.50;    lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1,  $19.50  to  pigJron. 
$20.     Cincinnati— Southern  coke,  No.  1,  $18.50  to  $19.00;  Hanging  Rock 
•charcoal.  No.  1,  $21.00  to  $23  ;  common  bar  iron,  $1.90  ;  charcoal  bar  iron, 
$2.90  to  $3.     Pittsburg,  Pa.— No.  1  foundry,  $19.50  to  $20  ;  No.  1  char- 
coal,  foundry,  $24  to  24.50;  cold  blast  charcoal,  $25  to  $28.       New  York 
metal  prices,  Oct.  3 — Eefined  iron,  round  and  square,  $2.20  to  $2.80  ;  Nor- 
way rods,  $4  to  $5. 

[maonetio  iron  ores.'! 
The  magnetite  ore  from  which  the  best  brands  of  iron  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way are  made  is  similar  to  the  magnetite  of  the  valleys  drained  by  the  Ottawa 
river  and  her  tributary  streams*  and  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Trent  and  lUgnetio  ores  of 
Moira.    Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  in  the  Geological  Survey  report  of  1886  says  :  **The  2^*nt;5Sr^ 
so-called  primitive  gneiss  formation  of  Scandinavia  has  long  been  regarded 
■by  the  Geological  Survey  as  belonging  to  the  Laurentian  system,  and  is  asso- 
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oiated  with  crystalline  limestones  which  have  afforded  most  of  the  minerals' 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Laurentian  limestones  of  North  America,  to- 
gether with  many  additional  specie&     Such  of  these  minerals  as  are  common 
to  the  two  regions  offer  close  resemblances,  not  only  in  their  characters  and 
associations  but  also  in  the  mode  of  their  occurence.     .     .     .     Daubree,  who 
in   1843  published  an  instructive  account  of  his  examination  of  the  metal- 
liferous deposits  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  furnishes  some  interesting  detaOs 
of   the  minerals   associated   with   the   beds  of  magnetic   iron   ore  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arendal.     The  ore  is  here  found  sometimes  in  gneiss  and  at  other 
times  in  a  gneissoid  rock,  consisting  of  various  admixtures  of  pyroxene,  horn- 
blende, garnet,  epidote  and  mica,  the  whole  associated  with  crystalline  lime- 
stones.    ...     At  the  iron  mines  in  the  island  of  Utoe,  where  the  ore  is 
a  mixture  of  magnetic  and  specular  oxides  occurring  in  beds  with  homblendie 
rocks  passing  into  gneiss,  or  with  crystalline  limestone  holding  hornblende 
and  mica,  granitoid  veinstones  like  those  of  Arendal  are  met  with,  hold- 
ing orthoclase  and  quartz,  with  tourmaline  and  oxide  of  tin,  together  with 
the  rare  minerals,  petalite,  spodumene  and  lepidolite,  which  occupy  the  cen- 
tral  portion  of  thd  veins.      This  association  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as- 
the  only  other  known  locality  of  the  rare  mineral  petalite,  (if  we  except  the- 
castor  of  Elba)  is  in  the  crystalline  limestone  of  Bolton,  Massachusaetta,. 
where  it  occurs  with  scapolite,  hornblende,  pyroxene,  chrysolite,  spinel,  apa- 
tite and  sphene,  the  characteristic  minerals  of  similar  limestones  in  Canada, 
New  York  and  Scandinavia."* 

Bauerman  in  his  treatise  on  the  metallurgy  of  iron,  1868,  says  that  mag* 
oocarrenoe  of     netic  ores  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  older  crystalline  rocks  of  Scandinavia 
SJf*®        "     and  North  America,  and  appear  under  two  principal  conditions,  either  inter- 
stratified  in  irregular  beds  or  tabular  msiases  in  homblendie  and  chloritic 
schists  and  crystalline  limestones,  or  irregular  ramifying  veins  and  massea  in 
dioritic  or  doleritic  rocks.     "  Iron  pyrites,"  he  says,  "  may  be  either  diaaem- 
inated  in  considerable  quantity  through  the  ore,  which  in  such  case  it  geD- 
erally  renders  useless,  or  interspersed  in  small  patches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
veins  of  intrusive  rock  such  as  granite.     Sometimes  the  centre  of  a  rock  may 
be  pure  magnetite,  passing  at  either  side  into  copper  and  iron  pyrites.     Tb& 
texture  of  massive  magnetite  appears  to  vary  with  the  containing  rock ;  the 
most  compact  having  sometimes  a  nearly  conchoidal  fracture   we  found  in 
talcose  schist,  while  the  more  grannlar  and  crystalline  conditions  prevail  id 
homblendie  gneiss  and  crystalline  limestones."       Prof.   Dana  in  his  Manual 
of  Geology  says :  "In  Canada,  at  Bale  St.   Paul,   there  is  a  bed  of  titanic 
iron  90  feet  wide,  exposed  for  200  or  300  feet,  occurring  in  syenite  with 
rutile  or  oxide  of  titanium.     The  ore  does  not  differ  from  ordinary  specular 
iron  in  appearance,  but  the  powder  is  not  red.      In  Sweden  and  Norway  the 
iron  ores  are  interstratified  in  the  same  manner  with  crystalline  rocks,— 
mainly  gneiss,  hornblende  rocks,  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  argillaceous  schista, 
quartzite  and  granular  limestone,  with  which  they  are  more  or  less  laminated. 
At  Dannemora  the  stratum  containing    iron  is  600  feet  in  width,  and  it 
occurs  with  granular  limestone,  talcose  and  chloritic  schists  and  gneiss.     M 
Utoe,  Sweden,  red  jaspery  quartz  bands  the  ore  in  the  same  way  as  in  Michi- 
gan ;  the  ore — the  specular  mixed  with  the  magnetic — occurs  in  mica  schist 
and  quartzite  in  an  irregularly  shaped  mass  about  120  feet  in  its  widest 
part.     At  Gel  11  vara  there  is  an  iron  mountain  three  or  four  miles  long  and 
one-and-a-half  wide,  consisting  mostly  of  magnetic  ore,  with  some  specular 
ore.     In  each  of  these  regions  the  beds  dip  with  the  enclosing  rock,  showing 
that  all  has  had  a  common  history."! 

The  magnetic  ores  of  the  primitive  geological  formation  have  peculiar 
characters  which  impart  the  highest  value  for  the  manufacture  of  strong 

*  Geological  Survey  report,  1866,  pp.  194^.       f  Dana's  Mannal  of  GeoLogy,  p.  140. 
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fibrous  iron  and  edge  tool  steel.  Bat  these  ores  are  not  of  nniform  parity. 
Even  the  famous  Dailnemora  ore  is  said  to  have  "  a  small  trace  of  iron  Nature  of  mag- 
pyrites."  In  the  Gellivara  ore  mountain  phosphate  of  lime  is  present  in  the  '*®**^  "*** 
largest  one,  200  feet-bed,  throagh  about  80  feet  of  its  thickness,  the  remaining 
120  feet  being  of  good  quality.  Iron  pyrites  in  small  quantities  at  least  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  magnetic  ores  of  southern  Sweden,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  granite  veins.  ^ 

QUALITIES    or     OBKS    AND    MKTALS. 

According  to  Chenot,  the  inventor  of  a  steel  making  process,  "the 
nature  of  the  ore  has  much  more  to  do*  with  the  quality  of  the  metal  (steel) 
than  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  he  compares  the  different  steels  to  the  wines 
3f  ditlerent  localities,  which  owe  their  varied  qualities  far  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  grapes  than  to  any  variations  in  the  mode  of  their  fermentation.  The 
process  of  cementation  employed  by  Ohenot  famishes  according  to  his  view  an 
exact  measure  of  the  capability  of  the  iron  to  produce  steel.  The  sponges  of 
the  iron  from  Sweden  and  the  Ural  mountains,  after  taking  up  six  per  cent  of 
carbon,  yield  a  metal  which  ia  still  malleable,  while  that  of  Elba  with  foar  per 
cent,  becomes  brittle  and  approaches  to  cast  iron  in  its  properties.  While  the 
ores  of  Sweden  and  the  Urals  are  famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
steel,  the  ore  of  Elba  is  known  to  yield  a  very  superior  iron,  but  to  be  unfit 
for  the  fabrication  of  steel,  "t  The  American  manufacturer  recognises  this 
BB  fully  as  his  British  rival.  In  Jeans'  history  of  the  American  steel  trade, 
describing  the  Pittsburg  steel  works,  he  says :  ''The  firm  make  cast  and  German 
plow  steel,  all  kinds  of  the  highest  class  edge  tool  steel,  etc.  None  but  the 
finest  grades  of  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  American  iron  are  used.  The  Pitts- 
burg steel  works  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  their  annual  product 
amounting  to  about  6,000  tons  of  finished  steel  of  all  descriptions,  of  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  $1,500,000.  The  works  give  employment  to  350  men, 
whose  pay-roll  amounts  to  (250,000  a  year."|  The  market  quotations  confirm 
what  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  importance  of  selecting  the  best  ores  in 
order  to  obtain  the  highest  standard  of  production  and  price.  The  British 
quotation  for  cast  steel  for  edge  tools  was  on  2nd  November,  1888,  £40  to  High^danfteeL 
£60  stg.  per  ton ;  the  American  quotation  of  the  month  previous,  8^c.  per  lb. 
At  the  same  dates  Bessemer  and  Siemens  steels  were  quoted  in  Britain  at 
£6  10s.  to  £10  the  ton;  in  the  United  States  at  2fc.  to  5c.  per  ft.  This 
country  in  the  fiscal  year  1886-7  imported  direct  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
11,017  cwt.  of  bar  iron,  entered  for  duty  at  a  valuation  of  $2.25  per 
cwt.,  while  tbe  average  value  of  British  bar  iron  appeara  to  have  been 
less  than  $1.25  per  cwt.  Other  important  results  are  the  great  uniformity 
of  price  of  the  high-class  article  and  the  widening  character  of  the  demand  for 
it.  A  late  Sheffield  report  (Iron,  Nov.  23rd,  1888,)  says  :  "  In  steel  castings 
the  industry  is  growing  rapidly,  to  the  detriment  of  the  iron  founders.  In 
all  classes  of  machine  work,  whenever  practicable,  steel  castings  are  being 
substituted  for  iron.  In  crucible  cast  steel  there  is  also  a  brisker  tone  notice- 
able, home,  continental  and  American  customers  buying  freely,  but  there  is 
little  alteration  in  prices,  the  standards  of  the  old  makers,  both  in  price  and 
quality,  only  being  varied  under  very  exceptional  circumstances." 

rOUNDBT     IRON    FBOM     MAONBTIO    0BB8. 

Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  by  proper  selection  of  ore  and  careful  metal- 
lurgy the  highest  priced  product  in  refined  iron  may  be  made  from  magnetic 
ores,  but  it  is  also  plain  that  any  e£fort  to  make  foundry  iron  from  these  ores 
alone  will  be  attended  with  difficulty, — very  great  difficulty  with  any  other 
fuel  than  charcoal.     Touching  the  question  proposed  for  discussion,  ''  Why  is 

*  Bauerxnan's  Metallurp^  of  Iron,  p.  67. 

t  Sterry  Hunt  in  the  Geological  Survey  report,  186S-6,  p.  402. 
t  Steely  its  History,  Manufacture  and  Uses,  by  J.  S.  Jeans,  1880. 
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it  difficult  to  make  good  foundry  pig  iron  from  a  burden  of  all  magnetites  f ' 
Mr.  Cook,  manager  of  the  Warwick  Iron  company,  ip  a  recent  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Charcoal  Iron  Workers,  gives  his  views  thus:  **The  di£culty 
Difficulty  of       of  producing  a  large  percentage  of  foundry  iron  with  magnetic  ores  was  more 
iron  frSm^a^  bu7  marked  with  the  small  anthracite  furnaces  of  former  years  than  with  the  larger 
d«n  o|  .*"  *°"*'  *^^  better  equip|)ed  plants  of  modern  construction.     The  use  of  a  portion  of 
coke  has  made  the  management  also  somewhat  easief ,  and  consequently  enabled 
the  percentage  of  foundry  iron  produced  to  be  increased.       Within  certain 
limits  the  greater  the  ease  with  which  the  iron  of  an  ore  parts  with  its  oxygen 
the  more  regularly  and  rapidly  will  the  furnace  perform  its  work  of  reduction 
and  melting,  and  the  hotter  will  be  the  crucible  with  the  same  weight  of  fuel 
That  the  reduction  of  magnetic  ores  proceeds  more  slowly  than  brown  hema- 
tites or  red  oxides  is  probably  due  as  much  to  their  mechanical  structure  as  to 
any  difference  in  mechanical  composition.     Most  of  the  magnetic  ores  avaO- 
able  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  valley  districts  of  Pennsylvania  are  dense, 
close,  compound  ores.     These,  even  when  entirely  full  of  sulphur,  are  more  or 
less  difficult  to  work,  especially  when  filled  into  the  furnace  in  large  pieces  or 
masses  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  lift  into  a  charging  barrow.     The  writer  has 
seen  the  dense  New  Jersey  magnetites  so  filled  into  furnaces,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  managers  were  complaining  of  the  impossibility  of  making  foundry 
grades  and  the  tendency  of  the  furnace  to  work  irregularly,  or  to  run  off  on 
white  iron,  vdthout  (to  them)  any  apparent  cause.     The  furnace  gases  experi- 
ence morei  or  less  difficulty  in  penetrating,  breaking  up  and  deoxidising  dense 
ores ;  they  can  be  broken  down  more  cheaply  with  hammers.    Open,  porous  ores, 
or  ores  containing  considerable  combined  water,  are  quickly  and  thoronglilj 
permeated.     In  consequence,  with  magnetites  there  is  a  greater  consumption 
of  heat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  from  the  presence  of  ore  only 
partially  reduced  there  is  apt  to  be  sudden  variations  in  the  temperature  of 
the  crucible.      One  of  the  conditions  requisite  to  the  production  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  higher  grades  of  foundry  iron  is  almost  absolute  uniform- 
ity of  temperature  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  furnace.     .     .     .     With  mag- 
netites forming  the   btirden,   the   rapidity  of  travel  of  the  stock   in  the 
furnace  needs  to  be  very  carefully  watched,  and  the  composition  of  the  slag 
kept  as  uniform  as  possible.     Any  variation  in  slag,  or  too  rapid  or  too  slo^ 
driving, — variations  that  would  pass  unnoticed  with  easily  reducible  ores, — 
are  reasonably  sure  to  produce  marked  changes  in  the  furnace  running  oi^ 
dense  magnetites.     Soft,  earthy  magnetic  ores,  on  the  other  hand,  usuall/" 
carry  considerable  sulphur,  an  element  which  is  well  known  as  an  unrelent — 
ing  enemy  of  foundry  iron.      When  present  in  the  dense  mass  of  magnetic^ 
ores  it  entirely  unfits  them  for  the  economical  production  of  foundry  iron. 
When  thoroughly  washed  however  these  form  fairly  good  mixtures,  as  th 
washing  not  only  removes  the  sulphur  but  also  opens  the  structure  of  the^"^ 
ores,  rendering  them  porous  and  easily  attacked  by  the  blast  furnace  gases.  -^ 
Brown  hematites  and  red  oxides   rarely  carry  sulphur  to  any  considerable^ 
extent,  which  alone  is  a  decided  advantage  in  their  favor  in  competition  with^ 
magnetic  ores.     .     .     .     Low  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  is  undesirable  for  foundry^ 
grades,  yet  for  mill  iron  this  quality  becomes  desirabla      ...      As  a^ 
rule  the  gangue  of  magnetic  ores  contains  but  little  free  quartz  or  sandr^ 
the  silicon  is  usually  in  combination  with  lime*or  magnesia,  and  the  slag 
this  extent  is  partially  made,  so  that  the  limestone  flux  added  to  the 
charge  to  produce  slsig  of  certain  composition  combines  with  the  gangue 
the  ore  more  readily  and  at  lower  temperatures  than  when  the  gangue 
chiefly  quartz  and  sand.     In  consequence  the  iron  made  is  less  liable  to  con.^ — 
tain  reduced  silica.      The  silicon  foundry  irons  made  from  magnetic  ore^ 
give  varying  results  in  the  foundry,  depending  on  the  knowledge  of  foremox 
of  the  melting  departments."* 

*  Journal  of  the  Oharooal  Iron  Workers,  voL  vin,  pp.  21-24. 
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PBBPABATION  OF  0BB8  FOB  THB  FUBNAOK. 

The  preparation  of  the  ore  by  roasting,  breaking,  and  in  some  cases  wash- 
ing, is  followed  where  charcoal  fuel  is  used  and  the  most  successful  results  BntMxut,  waah- 
attained.     Ure  (supplement  to  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  ^  ons  forlSe 
Am.  ed.  1866)  says  :  *'  The  modem  processes  of  iron  smelting  differ  materially  furnace, 
according  as  the  fuel  employed  is  charcoal  or  pitcoal.     As  an  illustration  of 
the  method  adopted  when  *the  former  is  used,  the  following  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Oeregrund^iron  may  be  taken,  premising  that 
the  operations  vary  in  a  few  particulars  in  other  countries  where  different 
kinds  of  ore  are  dealt  vrith.     The  Oeregrund  iron  is  made  from  the  magnetic 
ironstone  at  Dannemora  in  Sweden.     The  ore  in  moderately  large  piles,  such 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  first  roasted.     For  this  purpose  an  oblong  coffer 
of  masonry,  18  feet  long,  15  feet  wide  and  about  6  feet  in  depth,  open  at  top 
and  furnished  with  a  door,  is  entirely  filled  with  logs  of  wood ;  over  this  the 
ore  is  piled  to  the  height  of  from  5  to  7  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
email  charcoal,  almost  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness.     Fire  is  then  communi- 
cated to  the  bottom  of  the  pile  by  means  of  the  door  just  mentioned,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  combustion  spreads  through  the  whole  mass ;  the  small  quan- 
tity of  pyrites  that  the  ore  contains  is  decomposed  by  the  volatilisation  of  the 
sulphur ;  the  moisture   is  also  driven  off,  and  the  ore  from  being  very  hard 
and  refractory  becomes  very  easily  pulverisable.     In  the  space  of  24  hours 
roasting  is  completed,  and  the  ore  when  sufficiently  cool  is  transferred  to  a 
stamping  mill  where  it  is  pounded  dry  and  sifted  through  a  network  of  iron, 
which  will  not  let  any  piece  larger  than  a  hazel  nut  to  pass.     It  is  now  ready 
to  be  smelted."  *  M.  Gautier  in  his  Dictionary,  vol.  4,  describes  Jacob's  pro- 
cess for  the  washing  and  calcination  of  phosphorised  ores,  and  says  in  conclu- 
sion :  "  Such  calcination  and  washing  is  advantageous,  independently  of  its 
effect  in  removing  phosphorus,  as  it  gets  rid  of  much  of  the  sulphur,  and  so 
admits  of  producing  a  softer  and  grayer  pig-iron.  .  .  Roasting  is  always  applied 
to  oxidise  iron  ores  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation.     A 
simple  oxidation  is  performed  when  magnetic  ores  are  exposed  to  heat  and  air 
and  transferred  into  peroxide.''     Describing  the  American  method  Overman 
says  (p.  486) :  "  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  open  air  in  heaps,  and  as 
most  roast  ovens  have  been  abandoned  we  suppose  this  method  is  preferable 
to  that  in  ovens.     At  the  same  conclusion  we  arrive  equally  as  well  by  de- 
ductions based  on  the  nature  of  the  mineral  and  the  end  to  be  accomplished. 
Magnetic  ore  should  be  roasted  if  it  is  desirable  to  melt  carburetted  iron,  for 
this  ore  is  too  compact  to  admit  of  the  absorption  of  carbon,  and  it  must  be 
ctiade  porous  in  order  to  form  gray  iron.     It  contains  also  very  frequently 
l-on  pyrites,  blende,  galena,  arseniuret,  silica  and  other  substances  which 
t  is  necessary  to  oxidise.     When  specular  iron  contains  pyrites,  which  fre-  charooai  and 
|uently  happens,  it  must  be  roasted.     Sparry  ore  is  to  be  roasted  to  remove  fJ^fOTroarting. 
^rbonic  acid.     If  these  ores  are  pure,  that  is,  free  from  sulphurets,  a  strong 
^nd  rapid  heat  can  be  made ;  but  when  they  are  impure  a  red  heat  with 
I,  liberal  supply  of  air  and  moisture  are  requisite  to  succeed  well.     .     .     Half 
ihe  fuel  used  in  heaps  may  be  saved  by  roasting  in  ovens.     A  ton  of  coal  or  a 
x>rd  of  wood  will  afford  heat  for  twenty  tons  of  ore  when  roasted  in  large 
piles  or  heaps.     In  an  oven  one-half,  and  in  a  well  constructed  oven  one  third 
of  that  fuel  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work,  and  if  the  labor  is  considered 
equal  in  both  places,  which  is  in  reality  in  favor  of  the  oven,  the  advantetges 
of  the  latter  are  evident.     Where  the  quality  of  stone  coal  as  it  respects  sul- 
phur is  doubtful,  wood  ought  to  be  used  in  roasting,  for  the  affinity  of  iron 
for  sulphur  is  so  gr^at  that  it  will  absorb  any  which  is  not  oxidised.     In  using 
the  kiln  for  roasting  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  ore  and  coal,  because  if  the 
coal  contains  sulphur  it  will  certainly  adhere  to  the  iron.     .     .     Some  ore 
may  be  roasted  in  forty-eight  hours,  but  it  would  be  better  if  twice  the  time 
were  occupied  for  it.      When  good  iron  is  to  be  made  the  ore  is  riddled. 
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Dry  fine  ore  will  trickle  through  the  space  between  the  coeJ-  in  the  blast  far> 

nace  and   arrive  unprepared  in    the  hearth,  causing  white-iron,  and  often 

serious    disturbances    in    the    smelting    operation,    by    producing     a    raw 

Smeitiiig  in  the  slag  or  by  accumulating  in   certain    parts   of    the  furnace  and  obstructing 
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the     blast,     thus      causing    scaffolding.       In-   the     Catalan     forge     pro- 
cess, (says   Prof.    Huntington)   the   ore   is    crushed    by   the    hammer  and 
divided    by    sifting  into    lumps    and    very    coarse '  powder.     In   the  one 
part  of   the   forge  only   charcoal   and  powder  are   introduced  and    in  the 
other  only  lumps  of  ore.     That  the  ore  should  be  in  lumptt  at  that  part  ia  a 
very  important  point,  for  in  this  way  the  hut  reducing  gas,  carbonic  oxidio, 
generated  by  the  action  of  the  blast  on  the  charcoal,  is  able  to  pass  freely 
through  the  mass  of  the  ore,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  water  of  hydration 
and  the  moisture  are  first  driven  out  by  heat,  and  then  the  ore  having 
'  become  easily  permeable  the  carbonic  oxide  reduces  it  to  metallic  iron."     In  this 
method  the  processes  of  roasting  and  reduction  are  simultaneously  carried'  on. 
*'  In  the  American  bloomary  proeess  as  carried  on  in  New  Jersey  and  northern 
New  York,**  Dr.  Egleston  says,  "the  ore  must  be  calcined,  crushed  and  dressed; 
all  of  it  is  therefore  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  in  grains  not  larger  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    .    .    .    The  impurities  contained  in  the  ore  are 
mostly  removed  by  dressing ;  what  remains  is  removed  in  the  process  by  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  iron.    .    .    .    With  a  view  to  making  the  ore  friable, 
it  is  usually  calcined  before  crushing  in  kilns  containing  about  300  tons,  whicb 
are  roasted  in  three  to  six  days  with  a  consumption  of  about  25-  cords  of  wood 
per  kiln.     Crushing  and  dressing  often  conducted  in  a  crude,  primitive  fash- 
ion, follow  for  preparing  the  ore  previous  to  its  reduction  in  the  blowing 
forge."    Hie  ore  for  use  in  the  Siemens  direct  process  is  also  reduced  to  the 
size  of  pease  or  beans. 

The  magnetites  of  the  Adirondack  hills  are  for  the  most  part  high  in  silicon, 
with  mere  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  in  some  instances  an  objeo-   . 
tionable  quantity  of  the  latter.     Roasting  appears  to  have  been  followed 
some  years  ago  to  aid  in  the  disintegration  of  the  ore  rather  than  for  its  cbemi- 
cal  results,  although  it  would  seem  judicious  to  return  to  the  discarded  prac- 
tice with  the  help  of  modern  improvements.     The  introduction  of  well-planned 
crushing  and  separating  mills  has  no  doubt  led  to  the  change.     In  these  mill& 
the  ore  is  received  from  railway  cars  dumping  on  an  inclined  table,  from 
which  it  passes  through  spouts  13  by  15  inches  to  Blake  crushing  and  pulve^ 
ising  rolls.     A  graduating  cone  permits  the  discharge  of  stuff  sized  for  passage 
to  the  separator  screens,  and  returns  ore  too  large  to  an  elevator  for  another 
passage  through  the  rolls.     From  the  screens  the  stuff  passing  over  is  returned 
for   treatment,    while   that  going   through    is   discharged   on    the   washing 
jigs.     These  are  sieves  placed  in  tanks  of  water,  to  which  a  set  of  plungers 
impart  the  jigging  motion  necessary  to  the  separation  of  ore  from  rock  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  gravities.     A  layer  of  ore  of  the  size  of  filberts  "  is  de- 
posited on  the  sieves,  which  has  the  effect  of  allowing  particles  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  itself   to  pass  through  it  and  the  sieve,  while  it  keeps  back 
any  particles  of  less  specific  gravity,  which  last  are  gradually  washed  over  the 
end  from  one  compartment  into  the  next  lower  one,  the  light  waste  from  the 
last  compartment  finally  passing  away."     A  separator  of  this  description  at 
Ironville,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  driven  by  water  power  of  40  h.  p.  effect,  is 
capable  of  treating  five  tons  an  hour.     After  the  descent  of  the  ore  from  the 
car  two  top-men  are  required  at  the  spout  and  one  man  at  the  jig  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  process.     The  daily  wages  are  for  the  first  $1.10  each,  and  for  the 
jigman  who  looks  to  the  working  of  the  machinery  and  is  handy  at  repairs, 
(1.50.     The  current  labor  expense  is  therefore  light,  but  the  charge  for  break- 
age has  been  a  variable  quantity.     In  1882  the  repair  charges  against  3,452 
tons  crushed  and  separated  were  $1.83  a  ton,  and  in  1883  for  3,381  tons,  $1.23J 
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a  ton.  The  manager  made  some  improvements  in  the  machinery  in  1884, 
which  largely  reduced  expenses,  the  amount  being  only  22|^  cents  per  ton  for 
3,181  tons,  in  1885  at  the  rate  of  81|  cents  for  927  tons,  and  in  1887  at  the 
rate  of  17  cents  for  2,174  tons.  In  1886  only  183  tons  were  dressed,  against 
which  the  repair  charges  were  $2.46^  a  ton.  The  dressed  ore  is  loaded 
on  cars  by  laborers  at  an  expense  of  seven  cents  a  ton.  An  immense  mill, 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States,  is  in  operation  at  Lyon  mountain. 
The  machinery  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  mill  at  Ironville,  with 
the  exception  of  the  jigs,  which  are  more  elaborate  in  construction  and  better 
adapted  for  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  ora  The  mill  is  driven  with  a 
^ily  consumption  of  nine  tons  of  anthracite  pea  coal  by  a  250  h.  p.  engine. 
There  are  ten  laborers,  engineer,  two  firemen  and  mill  manager.  The  present 
•daily  working  is  250  tons,  capable  of  being  pushed  to  500  tons.  Here  also 
the  repairs  account  is  the  principal  item.  But  the  end  attained  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  so  far  as  the  crushing  of  the  ore  and  separation  from  rocky 
matter  are  concerned.  The  ore  is  delivered  in  the  size  of  coarse  Liverpool  salt, 
•carrying  about  5  per  cent,  of  water  and  about  5  per  cent,  of  silicious  dust. 
The  tailings  are  discharged  by  a  flume,  and  the  loss  of  ore  apparent  from  their 
•examination  is  insignificant.  To  an  onlooker  the  cost  of  repairs  would  seem 
to  be  in  some  degree  preventible  by  more  careful  attention  to  the  material  in 
the  machinery  and  more  cost  for  watchful  superintendence.  Electric  separ-  Electric  sepan 
ation  by  bringing  a  stream  of  crushed  ore  within  the  "  field"  of  rotating  mag- 
nets is  likely  to  supersede  the  jiggers,  and  for  titaniferous  ores  is  certainly 
preferable.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  washing  process  does  not 
aid  in  the  removal  of  some  pyritous  matter  as  well  as  assist  in  its  diminution 
in  the  bloomary.  Edison's  magnetic  separator  has  been  tested  upon  the  ores 
belonging  to  Witherbees,  Sherman  <fe  Oo.  of  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.  "  The  object 
of  the  separation  would  be  to  remove  the  silica,  which  is  present  in  so  large  a 
•quantity  as  to  prevent  the  advantageous  shipment  of  the  ore  to  the  furnaces. 
The  analyses  show  that  the  result  is  satisfactory."  There  are  also  some  Cana- 
dian patents  for  separators  of  this  class.  In  fact  the  absolute  separation  of 
gangue,  if  attainable  by  the  electric  separator,  is  not  desirable  in  ore  destined 
for  the  Catalan  forge,  a  certain  amount  of  slag  being  required  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  metal  from  excessive  oxidation  in  the  open  charcoal  fire.  The 
preference  for  one  or  the  other  process  should  rest  on  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  each,  the  character  of  the  ore  and  its  destination,  whether  for  the 
blast  furnace,  forge  or  open  hearth  furnace.  What  has  1»een  stated  regarding 
repairs  does  not  apply  to  that  part  of  the  process  where  the  electric  separator 
comes  into  competition  with  the  jig.  It  is  in  the  heavy  machinery  that  the 
breaks  occur.  The  expense  of  the  jigs  is  insignificant.  The  cost  of  crushing, 
separating,  with  interest  on  capital,  maintenance  of  mill  and  repairs,  in  a  good 
business  will  not  exceed  75  cents  a  ton. 

^As  characteristic  of  the  Swedish  pig-iron  manufacture,"  says  Prof.  Aker- 
man,  '*  there  deserves  to  be  mentioned  the  strong  calcining  of  the  ores  in  the  Economy  o 
Westman  gas-furnace  and  that  the  calcined  ores  before  being  charged  into  ^tio/ 
the  blast  furnace  are  crushed  between  rolls  or  Blake  crushers  to  the  size  of 
a  walnut  or  under."  The  treatment  of  ore  to  the  extent  it  is  conducted  in 
the  American  crushing  mill  is  therefore  required  in  the  interest  of  the  mine 
owner  and  in  the  Catalan  process.  To  the  former  it  affords  the  means  of  sav- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  material  brought  to  the  surface,  of  equal  cost  to  raise 
it  with  the  richest  ore,  but  which  from  its  intermixture  with  rock  will 
not  pay  for  transportation. 

*<  The  best  spent  wages  I  ever  paid,"  said  an  Ohio  charcoal  furnace  master, 
**  was  to  a  strong  able-bodied  man  to  break  up  the  ores  before  calcining  them 
into  pileces  as  big  as  your  fist.     Then  I  sifted  braiz  e  through  it  and  burned  it 
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well."  For  desulphurising  fine  ore  there  is  no  gas  kiln  in  use.  The  kib 
must  occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Blake  crusher  and  the 
pulveriser.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Taylor  kiln  that  it  can  desulphurise  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  of  fine  ore,  about  the  quantity  which  will  pass  from  the  jawg 
of  the  crusher  working  on  a  dense  ore.* 

Bbkquibkmknts  of  a  boastinq  kiln. 
"  In  charcoal  blooms  a  quantity  of  sulphur  so  small  as  0.035  per  cent  is 
sufficient  to  produce  cracks  in  the  bar-iron  rolled  from  them."     In  the  blast 
furnace  sulphur  is  a  source  of  loss  from  the  necessity  of  melting  a  large 
amount  of  limestone    for  producing  a  slag  for  its  removal      In  eastern 
Pennsylvania  the  stone  burden  rises  to  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  ore,  while 
with  lake  Superior  ore  very  little  troubled  with  sulphur  there  is  required 
Hosting  kilns  only  15  per  cent,  limestone  for  making  a  basic  slag.     "  As  no  steel  making 
for  magnetic    process  is  able  to  remove  sulphur,  steel  makers  are  obliged  to  mix  native  red- 
^'^'  short  pig  with  imported  pig  iron  in  the  cupolas  and  in  the  open  hearth  fiu^ 

naces,  and  to  mix  native  red-short  ores  with  imported  ores  in  the  blast 
furnaces.   .   .  The  price  of  imported  Cumberland  pig  iron  for  steel  making  with 
about  0.025  sulphur  is  about  $2  higher,  and  that  of  purest  Swedish  pig  iron, 
of  about  0.015  per  cent,  sulphur,  $7  higher  than  the  native  red-short  pig  at 
the  same  works.     .     .     .     "To  effect  a  clean  roasting,  reducing  the  snlphor 
to  less  than  one-half,  there  is  indeed  no  other  way  than  the  use  of  gas.   .  .  . 
The  fuel  for  gas  producing  ought  to  be  refuse,  unfit  for  carrying  into  the 
blast  furnace."!      Eefuse  from  wood,  other  than  sawdust,  ought  to  be  burned 
in  a  shaft.     In  Sweden  an  invention  is  successfully  in  operation  for  reducing 
the  moisture  in  gases  from  50  to  2  per  cent.,  which  ought  to  be  of  value  in 
forest  districts.     The  surplus  gas  from  the  furnace  cannot  always  be  counted 
on.     Every  fit  of  indigestion  in  the  blast  furnace  is  followed  by  a  lowering  of 
the  heating  power  of  the  waste  gases,  and  it  is  just  on  such  an  occasion  diat 
the  most  completely  roasted  ore  is  required.      The  Swedish  Westman  kib 
and  Dillner  kiln  divide  with  the  American  Taylor  kiln  the  commendations  of 
Mr.  Lilienberg,  an  authority  on  the  subject.      The  last  named  is  the  least 
expensive   kiln,    and   its   capacity   for  reducing   the   sulphur   in   the  very 
sulphurous  magnetic  ores  of  New  Jersey  has  been  successfully  demonstrated. 
Whether  the  like  result  is  attainable  with  less  sulphurous  ores  such  as  those 
of  eastern  Ontario  is  not  to  be  inferred  without  trial.     The  facility  with 
which  any  ore  will  part  with  sulphur  depends  upon  its  density,  crystalline 
texture  and  the  mineral  character  of  the  pyrites.       Summing  up  the  require- 
ments of  a  roasting  kiln,  they  seem  to  be  as  follows:  (1)    The  sulphur  shall 
be  reduced  by  single  roasting  from  3  to  4  down  to  0.10  per  cent.     (2)  Fine 
ore  and  lumps  have  to  be  roasted  together  as  they  come  from  the  mines, 
without  any  extra  expense  for  separation.     (3)  The  cost  of  a  kiln  roasting  ^0 
tons  of  ore  a  day  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,  which  of  course  ought  to  stand  in 
some  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  ore.     (4)  The  cost  of  roasting  shall  not 
exceed  25  cents  a  ton.     (5)  The  height  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  space 
below  the  track  in  the  stock-house,  or  about  12  feet,  in  order  that  elevators 
may  be  avoided  and  hopper  cars  used  for  direct  unloading. ''j:       Such  are  the 
tests  to  be  applied  in  estimating  the  qualities  of  a  kiln,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir. 


*  In  the  Taylor  kiln  with  its  short  space  above  and  the  long  space  below  the  ^*^^ 
sulphur  is  generally  reduced  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  down  to  0.25 per  cent,  sometimes  toO'lv 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  erection  is  Sl,800  to  $2,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  ^^Z 
man  kiln.  The  height  for  liftine  the  ore  is  about  the  same.  The  consumption  of  coal,  whiob 
is  an  important  item  where  tne  waste  gases  from  the  blast  furnace  cannot  be  ubsd,  i» 
reported  te  me  so  low  as  1  cwt.  lump  anthracite  per  ton  of  ore.— Journal  of  the  Gh*n(w. 
Iron  Workers,  vol.  ill,  p.  264. 

t  N.  Lilienberg,  in  the  Oharcoal  Iron  Workers'  Journal,  voL  ill,  pp.  261-268. 

X  Journal  of  the  Charcoal  Iron  Workers,  vol.  ni.,  p.  265.  * 
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lienberg,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  charge  for  roasting  is  too  low  in 
)w  of  the  fact  that  any  process  for  desulphurising  in  the  furnace  will  cost 
ry  much  mora 

PBBPABATION    OF    FLUX. 

The  breaking  and  calcination  of  limestones  and  dolomites  for  use  as  flux  in 
3  blast  furnace  has  been  attended  with  variable  results,  those  adverse  to  the  Treatimeiit  of 
ictice  being  probably  due  to  the  mixture  of  dust  with  the  charga  The  ^^^* 
nal  descent  of  ore,  flux  and  fuel  is  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of 
3  furnace,  and  obviously  this  cannot  be  attained  where  there  'is  much 
^ersity  of  size  in  the  materials.  The  evil  shows  itself  in  the  agglutina- 
n  of  some  of  the  materials  before  reduction,  followed  by  explosions,  the 
mation  of  *'  scaflblds  "  and  irregularity  in  the  character  of  the  iron.  Keep- 
l  in  view  the  management  of  the  charge  so  as  to  avoid  this  evil,  it  is  apparent 
it  calcination  or  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  from  limestone  and  the 
»re  refractory  magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite  increases  their  chemical 
ivity  of  combination  with  sulphur  and  phosphorous  within  the  furnace, 
d  by  promoting  economy  of  fuel  in  their  reduction  admits  of  increasing 
)  proportional  burden  of  ore.  "  The  crystalline  limestones  of  the  Lauren- 
n  series,''  says  Logan,  '*  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  crystalline 
nerals  which  they  contain,''  which  renders  their  careful  analysis  before  use 
the  blast  furnace  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  coarse  crystalline  dolomites 
dtain  from  45  to  58  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime,  34  to  46  per  cent,  carbonate 
magnesia,  with  oxide  of  iron  and  quartz. 

SUPBRIOB  QUALITT  OF  OHABOOAL  IBON. 

"  The  best  and  second  marks  of  Dannemoi*a  iron  owe  their  superiority  over 
lier  Swedish  irons  to  greater  freedom  from  the  contamination  of  foreign 
bstances.  Both  these  irons  and  the  marks  made  from  hematites  are 
perior  to  the  British  for  steel  purposes,  because  both  are  made  with  charcoal 
ly.  Even  Swedish  blooms  which  have  been  heated  and  welded  in  our  coke 
es  and  drawn  into  bars  are  found  to  be  deteriorated  thereby.  .  .  The  con- 
mption  of  charcoal  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ore,  the  average  for  the 
lole  country  (Sweden)  being  from  16  to  17  cwt.  (1121b.)  per  ton  of  white  Oharcoalan<l 

mottled  forge  pig,  and  about  one-third  more,  or  from  21  to  22  cwt.  per  coke  for  fur- 
n  of  gray  metal  suitable  for  foundry  or  Bessemer  steel  purposes.  At  '^^^^  ^^^ 
mgshytta  the  consumption  is  as  low  as  13^  to  14  cwt.,  making  white  and 
3ttled  iron.  The  poor  ores  of  Talberg  require  as  much  as  50  or  60  cwt.  per 
n  ...  At  Greenwood  furnace,  near  Marquette,  on  lake  Superior,  the 
el  is  hardwood,  principally  maple  charcoal,  the  consumption  being  at  the 
te  of  125  bushels,  weighing  from  16  to  201b.  each,  or  about  25  cwt.  per  ton 
pig  iron.  The  ores  are  not  roasted.  .  .  .  At  the  Wyandotte  iron  worka 
ar  Detroit  the  consumption  of  light  wood  coal  is  140  bushels  of  14  lb.  weight 
ch  per  ton."*  In  Greenwood's  treatise  on  Steel  and  Iron,  1884,  it  is  stated 
at  *'  the  Canadian  charcoal  furnaces  making  dark  gray  pig  iron  require  from 
•^  to  23  cwt.  of  charcoal  per  ton  of  iron  made.  It  is  noticeable  from  these 
it  figures  that  the  consumption  of  charcoal  in  charcoal  furnaces  is  much 
IS  per  ton  of  metal  produced  than  is  the  consumption  of  coke  in  coke  fur- 
,ces,  and  that  a  greater  amount  of  work  is  thus  performed  by  the  fuel  in  the 
:ter  than  in  the  former,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  amount  of  flux  and 
rthy  matters  that  have  to  be  converted  into  slag  in  the  coke  furnace  than 
the  charcoal  furnace  using  purer  ores."  While  the  information  on  which 
3  statement  is  based  may  be  questioned,  the  inference  is  theoretically 
rrect.  One  part  by  weight  of  charcoal  is  to  an  equal  weight  of  stone  coal 
75  to  60  for  raising  equal  weights  of  water  from  32^  to  212°,  according  to 


*Baaennan  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  p.  206. 
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Yoemian.    Ure  (Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  vol  ii,  1878), 
gives  the  following  table : 


Species  of  combustible. 

Wood  charcoal 

Turf  charcoal 

Coke 

Pitcoal 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.. 
Oil. 

Wax.       , 

Tallow . 


Pounds  of  water 

which  1  lb.   fuel  can 

heat  from  0*  to  212^ 


73.00 
64.00 
65.00 
60.00 
75.00 

78.00 


Pounds  of  boiling 

water  evaporated  by 

lib.  fuel 


18.27 
11.68 
11.81 
10.90 
18.81 

14.18 


In  the  American  bloomary  process  ''none  of  the  dense  fuels  such  as  ooke 
or  anthracite  would  be  used,  as  they  would  require  a  greater  pressure  of  blast 
and  give  a  higher  temperature,  the  result  of  which  would  probably  be  an 
impure  cast  iron.  .  .  .To  perform  the  operation  of  reduction  only  a  high 
Charcoal  fuel  temperature  is  not  necessary,  but  as  the  reduced  iron  is  in  grains  of  the  form 
for  the  bloom-  of  the  fine  ore  the  temperature  of  low  welding  heat  is  necessary  to  bind  the 
ary  process,  panicles  together.  Any  temperature  higher  than  this  is  likely  to  introdace 
impurities,  notably  carbon,  which  will  make  the  iron  hard  and  sticky,  or  may 
even  produce  cast  iron.  This  is  the  reason  why  soft  wood  charcoal  is  so  mach 
more  preferable  in  this  process  than  that  made  from  denser  woods  which 
would  give  too  high  a  temperature.  .  .  .  There  are  besides  some  ores  of 
iron  of  exceptional  purity,  but  so  lean  that  they  can  hardly  be  worked  in  the 
blast  furnace.  To  be  worked  at  all  they  must  be  crushed  and  dressed,  and  it 
is  only  practicable  to  treat  the  fine  ore  thus  produced  in  a  bloomary  with 
charcoal."*  Since  Dr.  Egleston's  paper  was  written  the  partial  use  of  fine 
ore  in  the  blast  furnace  has  .become  widely  extended,  the  quantity  allowed  in 
the  charge  being  as  much  as  15  to  20  per  cent.  DreaE^  fine  ore  is  also 
essential  to  the  oxidising  process  for  the  removal  of  phosphonis  in  the  rotating 
furnace.  Dr.  Egleston  further  says  that  '*  the  kiln  has  a  peculiar  importance 
in  the  vicinity  of  concentration  works,  as  it  gives  a  charcoal  free  from  dirt,  a 
very  important  consideration,  as  the  whole  object  of  dressing  the  ores  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  silica,  and  if  dirt  were  introduced  in  the  fuel  the  loss  of  iron 
would  net  only  be  increased  but  the  benefit  derived  from  dressing  the  ores 
very  much  diminished.  ...  At  the  Norton  iron  works,  Flattsburgh,  N.Y., 
the  charcoal  for  the  blast  furnace  and  for  kindling  fires  is  made  of  slabs,  batt 
ends  of  logs  and  flood  wood." 

BBTOBT    AND     PIT     CHABOOAL. 

The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  the  respective  merits  of  retort 
ProcMsesofmak- <^^  pit  charcoal  has  brought  out  pretty  clearly  that  under  skilful  man- 
ing  charcoal.  agement  and  favorable  circumstances  the  old  fashioned  process  is  scarcely 
less  efiective  than  the  use  of  the  retort.  Instances  are  recorded  were  59  and 
60  bushels  to  the  cord  of  [soft  wood  have  been  obtained  in  Swedish  meilers.  It 
is  claimed  that  in  the  retorts  of  Mathieu,  coaling  one  cord  charges,  64  to  70 
bushels  have  been  produced,  the  average  results  of  several  operations  being 
stated  at  1,450  lb.  of  charcoal  per  cord  of  hard  wood.  The  Swedish  ooal 
burners  claim  for  their  kilns  a  production  of  62  bushels  per  cord  from  poor 
wood,  and  66.7  bushels  from  good  dry  wood.  The  general  average  of  Ameri- 
can kilns  is  considerably  less.     At   the  kilns  of  the  J.  4(  J.  Rogers  Iron  Go. 


^Dr.  Sgleston  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1879> 
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le  usual  yield  is  50  bushels  of  2,748  cubic  inches  per  cord  of  first  growth, 

ixed  hard  and  soft  woods,  and  40  to  45  bushels  per  eord  of  second  growth  ^^  ^  produ«^ 

oods.     The  labor  cost  of  burning  at  the   Chateaugaj  Ore  and   Iron  com- 

iny's  kilns  by  piece  work  is  fl.l2J^  cents  per   100  bushels.     The  cost  of 

anufacture  in  north-eastern   New  York  is  varied  only  by  transportation 

larges,  being  generally  constant  at  the  rate  of  6  to  6^  cents  a  bushel,  made  up 

I  follows : 

Cutting  and  hauling  wood  to  kilns,  per  cord    $1  60 

Coaling  and  incidentals,  average  per  cord     63 

ECauling  produce  of  one  cord  to  forges 62 

Cost  of  manufacturing  one  cord— 60  bushels  @  6}  cts f2  76 

Stumpage  per  cord  25  to  60  cts.— ^  to  1  cent  per  bushel. 

BY-PRODUCTS    OF     CHARCOAL     ITURNAOKS. 

The  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lime  as  a  by-product  was  carried  on  by  the 
.  &^.  Rogers  Iron  Co.,  but  not  being  a  commercial  success  it  was  abandoned. 
To  wood  alcohol  was  saved.  The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  Mathieu 
rood-carbonising  and  distilling  plant  at  Port  Leyden  do  not  appear  to  have 
warranted  the  claims  of  the  inventor,  which  as  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
fnited  States  Charcoal  Iron  Association  were,  that  the  Luther  Manufactur- 
ig  company  obtained  70  bushels  of  charcoal,  4^  gallons  of  methylic  spirit 
nd  125  lb.  acetate  of  lime  per  cord  of  wood  ;  that  at  Shelby,  Ababama, 
rom  100  cords  of  pine  wood  were  obtained  6,460  bushels  of  charcoal,  1,013 
allons  of  crude  turpentine,  900  gallons  of  tar ;  that  at  St.  Ignace,  Michigan, 
8  men  operated  56  one-cord  retorts  at  an  expense  of  $24  a  day,  producing 
,840  bushels  charcoal,  180  gallonfi  methylic  acid  worth  70  cents  a  gallon, 
nd  9,000  lb.  acetate  of  lime  worth  2^  cents  a  pound.  The  plant  was  esti-  TheMathiea 
lated  to  cost  $366  a  cord  of  wood,  its  production  to  be  worth  $6  and  the  JJ^oiJJ^^ 
xpenses  to  be  60  cents  a  cord  of  wood.  The  system  of  Dr.  Pierce  is  less  faoture. 
ostly  than  that  of  Mathieu.  The  latter  requires  the  wood  to  be  cut  in 
tove  lengths  and  charged  in  a  retort  set  in  fire  brick.  The  wood  is  com- 
>letely  carbonised  in  less  than  24  hours.  The  process  of  Pierce  makes  the 
:iln  essentially  a  retort  heated  by  a  furnace  on  the  outside.  Cordwood  is 
harged  in  the  usual  way  in  a  bee-hive  kiln,  and  the  vapors  for  distillation  are 
onducted  in  mains  to  an  adjacent  still-house.  This  is  the  system  in  use  at 
)e8eronto,  the  success  of  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  failure  of  the 
iathieu  process  works  at  Sharbot  lake.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
aultiplication  of  wood  chemical  stills  ceases  to  be  lucrative  when  the  pro- 
luction  of  acetates  exceeds  the  demand.  The  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  has 
lot  yet  been  attempted.  The  importation  amounts  to  25,000  gallons  a  year 
»f  the  import  value  of  80  cents  per  gallon.  The  production  of  gas  from  the 
^apors  of  the  charcoal  kiln,  condensable  as  well  as  uncondensable,  for  steel  or 
mddling  furnaces  will  afford  when  these  volatile  products  are  exposed  to 
ligh  temperatures — 

Carbon  dioxide 18  to  26 

Carbon  oxide 40to60 

Hydrogen 14  to  17 

Marsh  gas 8  to  12 

Olefiantgaa  6  to    7 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  gas  generated  in  one  or  more  kilns  can  be 
employed  in  carbonising  the  wood  in  other  kilns.  In  a  well  reduced  kiln  car- 
)oni8ation  is  effected  by  the  burning  of  the  wood  gases  instead  of  the  wood  ^^^ 
tself.  Only  a  small  amount  of  wood  ashes  is  found,  and  that  directly  under 
he  opening  through'  which  the  charge  was  first  fired.  Whenever  wood 
shea  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  kiln  the  collier  takes  them  as  evidence 
f  an  unsuccessfully  reduced  kiln  and  of  a  corresponding  waste.  More  oon- 
losive  evidence  that   the   gases  chiefly  furnish  the  combustible  for  charring 

31  (M.C.) 
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•Chemical  com- 
poftition. 


wood  is  found^in  the  fact  that  if  the  gases  are  captured  as  they  are  thrown  off 
or  as  they  issue  from  the  kiln  and  condensed,  less  than  one-half  of  the  aoetac 
acid,  wood  alcohol  and  tarry  compounds  that  the  wood  was  capable  of  gene- 
rating is  obtained.  By  condensing  the  gases  from  a  kiln  reduced  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  and  under  favorable  circumstances  never  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  acetate  of  lime  and  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  wood 
alcohol  per  cord  are  obtained,  whereas  the  amount  of  acetate  of  lime  per  cord 
should  be  four  hundred  pounds  and  of  alcohol  from  three  to  five  gallons. 
The  condensation  of  the  issuing  gases  shows  an  excess  of  water,  to  be  aocoanted 
for  only  on  the  supposed  combustion  of  large  portions  of  gases  in  the  kiln. 
Again,  there  is  found  among  the  gases  thrown  off  but  little  carbonic  acid  gas.* 
The  variety  of  analyses  of  gas  products  given  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments of  condensable  products  are  due  no  doubt  to  the  variable  character  of 
the  wood  experimented  upon  and  to  the  rate  of  driving  the  kiln,  that  is,  the 
degree  of  temperature  at  which  the  products  are  withdrawn.  The  products  of 
wood  carbonised  at  temperatures  between  150^  and  1,100''  Cent  are  : 


At 

Oarbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen, 
nitrogen 
and  lo88. 

Carbon  for 

given  weight 

of  wood. 

150» 

47.51 

6.12 

46.29 

47.51 

250 

65.59 

4.81 

28.97 

32.98 

S50 

76.64 

4.14 

18.44 

22.42 

1,100 

83.29 

1.70 

_    -Ji- , 

18.79 

15.32 

"  The  lower  the  temperature  and  the  longer  the  time  taken  to  reach  the 
point  of  carbonisation,  the  greater  will  be  the  yield  of  charcoal."  This  state- 
ment holds  good  of  the  ordinary  wood  fired  kilns,  and  is  in  a  measure  true  of 
retorts,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  gas-firing  or,  more  properly,  gas-carbonieing 
processes  of  Pierce  and  Mathieu  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  time 
required  for  their  operation  and  that  of  the  common  kiln  or  the  meiler.  The 
superiority  of  the  gas-carbonising  process  appears  when  it  is  shown  Uiat  in 
coaling  in  heaps  one-third  of  the  wood  is  required  for  the  work  of  carbonisa- 
tion. 


FBOPBBTIES     OF    OUAROOAL     FUEL. 


Some  of  the  properties  of  charcoal  fuel,  upon  which  depend  its  gpreat  snperi- 
ority  for  metallurgical  purposes,  are  : 

1.  Its  chemical  composition,  as  follows  : 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 

Ash    

Water    


Beechwood  charcoal       Light  charcoal  from 

from  pile.  wood  gas  worki. 

86.89  87.43 

2.41  2.26' 

1.45  a54 

3.02  1.66 

7.23  8.21 


In  one  cubic  foot  of  charcoal  weighing  15J  lb.  may  be  stored  without 
mechanical  compression  a  little  over  9  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  representing  & 
mechanical  pressure  of  126  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  Blocks  of  fine  boxwood 
charcoal  absorbed  gases  in  the  following  proportion : 

Volumes. 


Ammonia   90 

Hydrochloric  scid  gas.  85 

Sulphurous  acid  65 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  56 

Carbonic  acid   36 


Carbonicoxide 

Oxygen    

Nitrogen  

Carbonated  hydrogen. . . 
Hydrogen 


Volumes. 
9.42 

9.26 

6.50 

5.00 

L76 


See  Dr.  H.  M.  Pierce  in  the  Charcoal  Iron  Workers  Journal,  v^ol.  r7,  p.  264. 
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The  absorbent  property  of  charcoal  is  due  to  catalysis,  that  is,  it  is  of  the 
ame  character  as  the  absorbent  power  of  spongy  platinum.  At  a  white  heat 
t  deoxidises  potassia,8oda  and  phosphoric  acid,  setting  free  in  vapor  potassium, 
odium  and  phosphorus.  At  a  full  red  heat  it  converts  most  of  the  sulphates 
^nd  sulphides  and  decomposes  water.  The  ash  consists  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
ilica,  carbonate  of  lime,  ferrous  oxide  and  a  small  fraction  of  phosphorus, 
omparing  with  anthracite  and  coke  as  to  this  last  constituent  as  follows  : 

per  cent. 
Phoiphorut  in  charcoal Oil 

"       inanthracite 018 

**        Connellsville  coke 029 

In  a  table  of  analysis  of  Pennsylvania  cokes,  the  phosphorus  varies  from  a 
trace  to  .2438  per  cent. 

2.  Its  calorific  and  chemical  activity.  Charcoal  fuel  is  more  oxidised 
and  the  ore  more  deoxidised  in  the  presence  of  charcoal  at  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace than  is  the  case  with  coke  or  any  other  fuel,  and  this  is  due  to  the  more 
ready  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  charcoal  in  forming  carbonic  oxide  than  Calorific  aod 
happens  with  coke.  The  larger  amount  of  alkalies  in  charcoal  also  favors  ^tivity  of  char- 
the  development  of  cyanides,  which  probably  contribute  to  the  rapid  reduc-  ^^  '^•^• 
tion  effected  by  charcoal  relatively  to  the  weight  of  fuel.  Oharcoal  furnaces 
usually  make  more  pig  for  a  given  cubic  capacity  than  when  coke  or  anthra- 
<;ite  is  employed.  Thus  while  some  Styrian  charcoal  furnaces  have  been  made 
to  produce  for  eveiy  1,000  cubic  feet  of  capacity  from  110  to  120  tons  weekly 
— the  capacity  varying  from  500  to  1,200  cubic  feet — and  while  the  Swedish 
and  some  American  charcoal  furnaces  of  1 ,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet  capacity 
produce  50  to  70  tons  weekly  per  1,000  feet,  the  large  English  coke  blast 
furnaces  of  15,000  to  20,000  cubic  feet  and  upwards  usually  produce  only  15 
to  30  tons  weekly  per  1,000  feet.  With  charcoal  it  does  not  appear  that  an 
increased  rate  of  driving  the  furnace  by  putting  on  more  blast  necessarily 
causes  an  increase  in  the  fuel  consumptiou,  the  cause  being  the  relatively 
smaller  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  Sir  I.  Lowthian  Bell  in  a  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  says :  "  Iron- 
masters of  the  Yordemberg  valley  do  not  possess  the  means  of  presenting  for 
our  inspection  blast  furnaces  of  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  modem  class  or 
of  showing  our  appliances  for  heating  the  blast  up  to  1,500°  to  1,600*"  F. 
(865*^  to  920^  0).  We  shall  nevertheless  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  seeing  iron 
made  with  what  at  first  sight  may  appear  an  almost  incredibly  small  quantity 
of  fuel  in  furnaces  containing  only  about  2,250  cubic  feet  and  blown  with  air 
at  392°  F.  (200^  C).  I  would  only  remind  you  of  the  costly  plant  by  which  we 
have  been  able  in  Great  Britain  to  bring  down  our  consumption  to  something 
like  one  ton  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal.  Furnaces  of  12,000  to  40,000  cubic 
feet  have  been  erected  and  heaters  are  employed  which  from  their  construction 
and  size  raise  the  temperature  of  blast  pipes  to  a  red  heat.  In  Styria  and 
Oarinthia  you  will  find  pig  iron  made  with  12  to  15  cwt.  of  charcoal  per  ton, 
notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  plant  and  the  comparatively  moderate 
temperature  of  the  blast  employed.''  The  paper  proceeds  to  deduce  an  equal 
amount  of  work  for  the  English  coke  furnaces  taking  into  account  the 
refractory  character  of  Cleveland  ores,  but  establishes  for  the  charcoal  furnace 
an  economic  value  second  to  no  other. 

WOOD     BBFUSE    UTILISED     IN     IBON    WORKS. 

In  the  Swedish  charcoal  iron  and  steel  manufacture  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  works  operated  in  connection  with  sawmills.  At  the  Domnarfvet  iron  Operating  iron 
works  the  power  is  obtained  from  the  river  Dal  Elf,  where  the  company  oper-  nection  wiSh*^° 
ate  sawmills  which  use  up  400,000  to  500,000  logs  per  year.     The  slabs  and  ^^^***  ^° 
refuse  are  utilised  to  make  a  large  proportion  of  the  charcoal  for  the  blast  fur- 
naces and  the  sawdust  is  used  to  produce  gas  for  the  regenerative  furnaces. 
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The  immense  water  power  is  utilised  by  nine  turbines,  the  duty  of  which 
is  estimated  to  yield  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  maximum.'  Two 
400  h.  p.  turbines  drive  the  Bessemer  blower  engines,  two  100  h.  p.  wheels 
run  the  blast  furnace  blowing  engines,  one  400  h.  p.  is  used  for  the  heavy 
plate  mills,  one  400  h.  p.  wheel  is  set  aside  for  two  bar  and  nail  mills,  while 
three  200  h.  p.  wheels  are  used  for  the  mills  and  machinery.  The  paper  from 
which  this  description  is  taken  adds :  *'  In  possession  of  a  large  supply  of 
ores  of  exceptional  purity,  of  an  unlimited  water  power,  cheap  fuel  and  good 
transportation  facilities,  these  works  combine  many  of  the  most  essential 
elements  of  success."  * 

The  Swedes  have  mastered  the  art  of  converting  wood  refuse  into  furnace 
gas  for  open  hearths  making  steel.  A  description  of  the  Domnarfvet  iron 
Wood  refuse  for  works,  near  Falun  on  the  Bergslag  railway,  states  that  the  open  hearth  fur- 
*""****  "^*^  nace  "is  charged  with  bar  ends  and  Bessemer  scraps  which,  owing  to  the  lor 
temperature  in  the  Bessemer  converters,  cannpt  be  worked  in  them.  For 
this  and  many  of  the  other  furnaces  sawdust  and  other  refuse  is  used  in  g&s 
producers.  These  are  chambers  with  cylindrical  stacks,  7  feet  diameter,  12 
feet  high,  contracted  by  a  conical  fire  box  to  4  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
where  there  is  an  ordinary  fire  grate.  The  top  is  covered  by  a  flat  brick  arch 
perforated  by  a  tube,  forming  the  feeding  hopper,  which  is  closed  by  a  mov- 
able cone  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in  blast  furnaces.  An  upright  pipe  in 
the  ash  pit,  terminating  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  grate,  serves  for  the 
admission  of  the  air.  The  gas  produced  passes  downward  by  a  rectangular 
channel  in  the  brickwork  of  the  stack  to  the  condenser,  a  rectan  ular  iron 
box  about  12  feet  long,  2|  feet  broad  and  about  6  feet  deep,  divided  inter- 
nally by  partitions  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof  and  floor  alternately  into  a 
series  of  cells  through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  travel  in  a  zig-zag  direction^ 
and  encounters  at  the  top  of  each  alternate  division  a  series  of  jets  of  water 
which  cool  it  and  remove  the  steam  and  other  condensable  substances  with 
which  it  may  be  mingled  and  deliver  it  in  a  dried  state  to  the  main  gas  flue, 
whence  it  flows  into  the  regenerators  in  the  usual  way."  t  Flans  of  various 
forms  of  producers  for  using  sawdust  for  fuel,  for  using  short  wood  and  asinf^ 
long  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  United 
States  Charcoal  Iron  Workers  Association.  It  is  stated  that  some  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  at  Brockville  in  this  province  to  gasify  cordwood  for  mix.' 
ture  with  coal  gas  for  the  illumination  of  the  town.  The  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  generated  was  of  course  excessive,  and  the  attempt  therefore 
abandoned.  Sawdust  has  been  compressed  into  slabs  and  bricks  and  mix( 
with  tar  for  avoiding  the  risk  of  explosives  which  have  attended  the  earlie^ 
efforts  to  gasify  it  in  retorts.  The  grinding  of  it  with  anthracite  or  other  coa^ 
waste  and  making  the  combination  plastic  by  the  addition  of  petroleum  mights 
be  undertaken  by  means  of  some  of  the  many  recent  machines  in  very  sue — 
cessful  operation  in  England  for  manufacturing  briquettes  of  patent  fuel.  Oi^ 
it  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  incorporated  in  a  similar  process  with  some  o0 
the  Ontario  bituminous  shales,  whose  value  in  the  gas  generator  will  come  up^ 
for  consideration  when  the  use  of  abundant  supplies  of  gaseous  fuel  in  iron  an(^ 
steel  works  in  the  province  shall  be  a  necessity.  A  paper  on  the  iron  industrj^ii 
of  Hungary  states  that  in  Ferdinandoberg  there  are  five  gas  double  puddling 
furnaces  fired  with  wood  and  three  welding  furnaces  in  Burjorkova  similarly 
worked,  and  so  with  the  works  of  Kudsir,  where  there  are  two  double 
puddling  furnaces  and  two  gas  welding  furnaces.  The  timber  employed 
fuel,  mostly  beechwood,  is  introduced  into  generators  which  have  the  form 
a  pit. 

*  Charcoal  Iron  Workers  Journal,  toI.  i,  p.  13. 
fib.,  p.  15. 
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TBE    VALUE     O V     WATBB-POWEB. 

A  reference  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  the  influence  of  water-power 
i  promoting  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  neighboring  Union,  on 
le  authority  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
ivil  Engineers:  "At  Paterson,  N.J.,  where  the  Society  for  Establishing 
Fseful  Manufactures  was  formed  in  1791,  the  Passaic  river  when  at  a 
inimum  furnishes  1,100  h.  p.  The  water-power  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was 
egun  to  be  improved  in  1822.  The  Merrimac  river  here  furnishes  10,000  ^"tf^P^T^** 
.p.  At  Cohoes,  N.Y.,  the  Mohawk  could  supply  14,000  h.p.,  but  only  a  manuiMturiiig 
art  of  the  power  is  available  owing  to  the  way  the  works  are  arranged.  At  P'*>*p«^*t. 
ianchester,  N.H.,  the  Merrimac  furnishes  10,000  h.p.  At  Lawrence,  Mass., 
he  minimum  power  is  10,000  h.p.;  at  Holyoke,  Mass,,  17,000  h.p.;  at 
!iewiston,  Maine,  11,000  h.p.  ;  at  Birmingham,  Conn.,  1,000  h.p.  ;  at  Passaic, 
J.  J.,  900  h.p.  ;  at  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connecticut  river,  10,000  h.p. 
have  named  the  above  water-powers  as  being  developed  in  a  systematic 
lanner  from  their  inception.  In  the  usual  process  of  developing  a  large 
rater  power  a  company  is  formed  who  acquire  a  title  to  the  property,  em- 
racing  the  land  necessary  for  the  site  of  a  town  to  accommodate  the  popula- 
ion  which  is  sure  to  gather  around  an  improved  water-power.  The  dam  and 
anals  or  races  are  constructed,  and  mill  sites  with  accompanying  rights  to 
he  use  of  the  water  are  granted,  usually  by  perpetual  leases  subject  to  annual 
ates.  This  method  of  developing  water-power  is  distinctly  an  American  one, 
nd  the  only  instance  where  it  has  been  attempted  abroad  that  I  know  of,  is 
t  Bellegarde,  in  France."  When  there  are  a  succession  of  falls  within 
wenty  miles  of  a  railway  centre  or  other  eligible  site,  70  per  cent,  of  the 
Sectire  horse-power  furnished  by  turbines  at  any  fall  may  be  thus  united  by 
ow  highly  improved  electric  apparatus  for  the  transmission  of  power.  The 
tructural  and  mechanical  appliances  which  an  abundant  supply  of  water- 
ower  enables  the  mechanical  engineer  to  use  in  metallurgical  processes,  along 
rith  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  from  sawmills,  indicate  great  advantages  t6 
e  derived  from  the  location  of  iron  manufactures  at  hydraulic  sites  in  the  ^^^  in»nuftw- 
imbering  district.  When  along  with  these  the  forest  resources  are  sufficient  turet  at  hy- 
)  insure  a  large  supply  of  charcoal  fuel  for  many  years,  the  creation  of  an  **~"^^®  •**••• 
idostry  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  settlers  affords  an  additional  induce- 
lent.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  abundant  and  cheap  motive  power, 
ith  reasonably  cheap  fuel,  at  some  some  central  point  in  the  mineral  district 
I  eastern  Ontario  for  example,  and  where  railway  facilities  can  be  had, 
ight  be  expected  to  aflord  means  for  the  development  of  the  following  man- 
'actares  of  raw  material,  the  inducement  should  be  sufficient  to  promote 
iterprise  in  this  direction  : 

1.  Iron  smelting. 

2.  Direct  process  for  making  blooms  from  ore. 

3.  Crushing  and  concentrating  iron  ores  for  local  works  and  for  exportation. 

4.  Manufacture  of  open  hearth  steel. 

5.  Roasting  pyritoas  ores  and  barium,  and  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

6.  Grinding  and  chemical  manipulation  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

7.  Lead  smelting. 

8.  Manufacture  of  retort  charcoal  and  distillation  of  chemicals  from  wood. 

9.  Mtinufacture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  other  acetates. 

10.  Reduction  of  copper  and  other  ores  from  Sudbury  and  the  lake  Superior 
igion. 

KXPKRT     KNOWLKDOE    A     NECBSSITT. 

With  no  adequate  industrial  development  of  mineral  resources  beyond  The  vmlne  of «' 
bor  of  mining  and   exporting   raw   material,   to  be  purchased  after  paying  EJ'^^J^JjJ*'** 
ibute  at  two  customs  barriers,   with  the  additional  tribute  to  the  foreign  indniitry. 
'tisan  for  the  manufactured  product,   the  province  will  have  at  least  this 
1  vantage  in  entering  upon  a  new  career   of  enterprise  for  the  development 
'  mineral  resources,  that  metallurgical  science  has  advanced  more  in  the  past 


fifteen  years  than  in  any  ptevioua  period.  In  no  department  of  hnmu 
activity  is  thoroagh  mastery  of  reoondite  proceeses  more  neoeanry,  uid  in  m 
other  enterprise  has  the  path  of  progrebs  been  strewn  with  ao  many  bilnrei. 
As  a  strilcing  illustration  of  the  proctsioa  required  in  testing  new  diicoveriH, 
it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that  in  1855  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canids 
drew  attention  to  the  Chenot  method  of  making  iron  sponge  or 
spongy  iron  as  a  method  of  dephosphorising  and  desalphariiuig, 
and  thus  furaishing  a  pore  product  for  compression  and  fusion  in  cnioiblei  tu 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  process  had  the  endorsement  of  the  higbMt 
anthorities  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  and  theoretically  it  it  hd- 
assailable  so  far  as  the  chemistry  of  the  process  is  ooncemed.  The  practicil 
difficulties  of  the  process  however  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  successful  sppli- 
cation,  and  while  it  isevennowomitted  from  no  respectableantbority  in  the  lilt 
of  metallurgical  processes  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  it  is  stated  that  in  no 
«w*dWiaipi>rU.  instance  is  it  in  practical  operation.  The  obvioos  necessity  for  proteotingu 
well  as  instructing  the  enterprise  of  this  province  by  establishing  a  School  of 
Mines  in  which  the  chairs  shall  be  given  to  Swedish  scientists  acqusiatsd 
with  the  mineralogy  and  lithology  of  the  Laurentian  formation,  and  abls  H> 
impart  with  authority  the  knowledge  of  metallurgical  skill  most  suitable  Cor 
dealing  with  the  natural  conditions  and  for  developing  the  natural  resonroM 
of  this  province,  rests  upon  the  fact  of  similarity  of  environment  and  the  onstoia 
of  successful  iron  masters  to  employ  the  best  men.  Lord  Armstrong,  himMlf 
an  iron  king,  says  :  "  Every  iron  master  in  the  kingdom  will  acknowIedf;«  ths 
necessity  of  either  making  himself  an  expert  in  the  bninohes  of  knowledg« 
concerned  in  the  process  of  smelting,  or  of  employing  qualified  specisliiti  to 
supply  his  own  deficiencies." 


I. — THE    HUSGAFVEL    BLAST    FURNACE. 

In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  Lobb  reference  is  made  to  the  manohoturs 
of  Russian  sheet  iron  from  blooms  of  magnetic  iron  ore  smelted  in  the 
Husgafvel  furnace.  An  estimate  of  the  oost  of  Husgafvel  fumaoei  of  t% 
tons  daily  capacity  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Lobbr 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  plant  consisting  of  three  furnaces,  engine*^ 
hoist,  breaking  machine,  buildings,  etc.,  could  be  erected  for  about  $31,00(^'' 
and  that  a  furnace  alone  could  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  }3,200.  Th^^ 
estimate  further  showed  that  charcoal  blooms  could  be  produced  at  tl5  t(^^ 
|I6  per  ton  and  ooko  blooms  at  {17  per  ton,  at  prices  for  ore,  fuel,  fluz,^^ 
labor,  etc.,  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Olonetz,  including  a  royalty  for  the  patent. 

The  claim  for  the  Husgafvel  furnace  is  that  it  produces  malleable  irotf^^ 


and  steel  from  ore  by  the  direct  process,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  constructecB^^^ 
Double  ihai  Is      with  double  iron  shells  and  movable  heart  ha      A  paper  written  by  Uusgafvd.^^^ 
JjJjJ^™'*'"       and  published  in  the  Jern-Koutorets  Annaler  in  1887,  reproduoed  in  volume 
vii  of  the  .Tournal  of  the  CJnited  Stntes  Charcoal  Workers'  Association,  givei 
a   lengthy  account  of  bis  experiments  in  furnace    construction  aud  of  thi 
results    finailj    obtained.       "  It  is  well    known,"    Husgafvel    writes,   "  thab*^    . 
malleable  iron  and  steel  are  produced  chiefly  from  pig  iron  by  being  refiued^^^ 
in  various  wavs,  ttnd  to  avoid  indirect  and  costly  methods  has  long  been  and  -^^^ 
still  is  the  dL'airoof  metMllurgists  in  diSerent  countries.    Most  of  the  me^ 

for  producing  iron  directly  from  ores  known  up  to  the  present  time 

failed,  so  that  many  of  them  exist  only  on  paper,  and  none  have  practically^*"^ 
gained   well-known  or  important  use.     The  failure  of    these  methods  ha^^^ 
•STihedi^    naturally  caused  a  atrouR  prejudice  amongst  metallurgists  against  all  direcl^^ 
'B*>1>°^'  methods  in  geiieral,  and  authorities  have  raised  their  voices  against  trials  witl^ 

them.     If  on  the  one  hand  these  ci re ucu stances  have  increased  the  difficnllies^ 
for  inventors  to  have  their  ideas  accepted  or  put  in  practice,  they  ahould  oiv 


the  other  hand  stimolate  the  inventor  to  test  the  value  of  each  method 
impartially.  The  above-mentioned  reasons,  as  well  as  a  want  of  sufficient 
<sapital,  caused  the  method  herein  described  for  the  direct  production  of  mal- 
leable iron  from  the  ores  (the  development  of  which  has  consumed  twelve 
years  of  work)  to  be  unknown  to  the  public  until  the  present  time,  and  even 
now  it  is  not  developed  to  such  perfection  that  it  cannot  be  improved  in 
technical  and  economical  respects.  The  results  obtained  from  the  furnace  in 
Finland^  and  recently  in  the  iron  works  of  Count  Stroganoff  at  Drobianskj, 
in  the  Ural,  Russia,  nevertheless  show  that  the  principles  in  the  construction 
of-  the  furnace  are  correct,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  judg- 
ing of  and  regulating  the  smelting  operations.  The  principle  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  process  is  the  so-called  '  Astman'  or  'Hark'  process,  well- 
luiown  to  and  used  by  our  ancestors,  but  the  manner  in  which  my  process  is 
operated  differs  so  much  from  the  older  ones  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
essentially  different.  .  .  .  The  first  improvement  was  in  1875,  when  a 
movable  hearth  was  constructed,  which  in  the  beginning  was  made  of  three- 
eighths  inch  plate  iron  and  the  interior  lined  with  clay,  quartz  and  lime.  In 
consequence  of  frequent  repairs  to  this  lining  the  hearth  was  replaced  with 
one  of  cast  iron  without  any  lining.  Since  a  continuous  operation  of  the  The  movable 
famaoe  was  obtained  with  the  movable  hearths  there  appeared  to  be  a  possi-  *  ^^^ 

bility  of  obtaining  better  results  than  before  with  furnaces  of  greater 
dimensions.  ...  In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  regulate  the  changes  of 
temperature  which  were  caused  by  non-homogeneous  materials,  or  by  other 
reasons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cool  down  the  lower  portion  of  the  furnace, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  try  hollow  furnace  walls,  aad  to  allow  the  cold  blast 
before  it  reaches  the  tuyeres  to  pass  tht*ough  these  hollow  walls,  which  must 
thereby  be  cooled  down,  while  at  the  same  time  heating  the  blast.     .  .  hoIIow  furoMsr 

The  results  obtained  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  :  First,  by  the  passage  u **l**u**u?*^***' 
of  the  blast  through  the  walls  of  the  furnace  they  are  kept  so  cool  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  being  burned  or  oxidised,  even  if  made  of  iron  plate 
without  lining.     Second,  this  method  of  heating  the  blast  aSords  a  means  of 
regulating  the  operation  of  the  furnace.     To  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
blast  and,  when  desired,  to  alter  it,  it  further  occurred  to  me  to  provide  the 
furnace  with  double  walls  of  plate  so  arranged  that  the  cold  blast  can  be 
admitted  between  them  at  different  levels.     This  arrangement  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  blast  between  the  walls  of  the  furnace  also  enables  alterations  to  Regruuttng  the 
be  made  in  the  furnace  itself,  and  thus  regulate  the  operation  of  the  process.  thTbuIt"'^  ^^ 
In  the  year  1884  this  principle  was  applied,  and  a  furnace  with  double  walls 
of  soft  plate  iron  was  erected  at  the  Wartsila   iron  works.     .     .     .     The 
favorable  results   obtained  with  the  Wartsila  furnace  in  all  respects,  when 
Compared  to  those  of  any  of  the  preceding  furnaces,  is  considered  to  be  caused 
y^j  the  circulation  of  the  blast  between  the  walls  ot  the  furnace  in  connection 
^^^th  the  forcing  of  the  blast  through  several  tuyeres  into  the  hearth  itself. 
"Xhe  former  prevents  the  too  early  '  sintring  '  of  the  ore  and  the  charge  from 
sticking  to  the  walls  of  the  furnaca     The  iron  is  not  oxidised  when  the  blast 
Xb  forced  into  the  hearth  itself,  which  at  each  change  of  the  hearth  is  filled 
"Vrith  charcoal,  and  the  several  tuyeres  with  which  they  are  provided  tend  to 
^nake  the  product  more  uniform.  Considering  the  process  going  on 

Xn  the  Husgafvel  furnace,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  chief  reason  of  the 
'{>roduct  being  malleable  iron  or  steel  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
ore  charges  are  higher  per  unit  of  charcoal  than  in  the  case  of  a  blast  furnace,  ^ow  the 
*Xhe  ore  is  charged  with  the  flux,  lime  or  dolomite,  so  that  the  earthy  matter  produced  in  the 
fts  well  as  a  part  of  the  unreduced  iron  may  combine  with  it  and  form  as  {J^fjj^*^ 
easily  melted  and  quick  slag  as  possible.     The  blast  is  conducted  through  the 
hollow  walls  of  the  furnace,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  stack  is 
kept  comparatively  cool,  and  at  the  same  time  a  high  temperature  is  produced 
in  the  hearth  and  lower  part  of  the  furnace.     The  blast  is  heated  during  its 


passage  through  the  walls,  cooling  down  the  stack  and  retarding  the  rednctioii 
of  the  ore  by  the  charcoal,  so  that  the  reducing  action  is  concentrated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  furnace,  not  much  above  the  tuyeres,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  reduced  iron  has  not  time  to  take  in  sufficient  carbon  to  form  pig 
iron.     Thus  the  carbonisation  generally  stops  before  a  more  or  less  hard  steel 
is  formed,  which  at  the  tuyeres  is  in  a  more  or  less  doughy  condition  and 
sinks  down  through  the  thin  fluid  slag,  beneath  which  it  coagulates  itself  and 
forms  a  bloom.     In  passing  the  tuyeres  during  the  '  sinking '  the  greater  or 
less  part  of  the  combined  carbon  is  oxidised  according  to  the  direction  given 
to  the  blast  in  the  hearth.     One  part  of  the  carbon  thus  removed,  it  may  be 
further  oxidised  by  the  action  of  the  blast  upon  the  surface  of  Uie  bloom. 
It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  iron  in  the  bloom  is  partly  compact  and 
partly  solid,  like  blooms  which  are  produced  by  the  refining  of  pig  iron  in  a 
hearth,  and  not  like  iron  sponge,  as  might  be  supposed.     Besides,  by  the 
inclination  of  the  tuyeres  the  carbonisation  of  the  reduced  iron  can  be  regu- 
lated both  by  the  ore  charged,  the  quantity  of  air  supplied  and  the  height  at 
which  the  blast  is  introduced  through  the  iron  mantle  which  surrounds  the 
^i«^UiiDg  the    furnace.     It  is  also  obvious  that  the  process  can  be  conducted  so  that,  instead 
of  wrought  iron  or  cast  steel,  pig  iron  can  be  produced.     The  reason  of  this  is 
that  in  this  furnace  more  ore  can  be  charged  on  the  charcoal  than  in  a  blast 
furnace,  and   the  iron  is  not  so  completely  reduced ;    which  circamstances 
compensate  in  many  cases  for  the  loss  of  iron  which  takes  place  in  the  con- 
version of  pig  iron  into  malleable  iron.     ...     In  the  Hu^;afvel  furnace 
peculiar  appliances    for  lowering  the  temperature  are  used,  and  by  thdr 
means  the  heat  is  kept  away  from  those  parts  of  the  furnace  where  a  high 
temperature  is  not  only  necessary  but  even  detrimental ;  in  other  words,  this 
superfluous  heat  is  taken  up  by  the  blast  and   introduced  into  the  hearth 
where  it  is  needed.     The  above-mentioned  lowering  of  the  temperature  causes 
no  injurious  eflect  on  the  proper  working  of  the  furnace,  provided  the  inner 
shell  is  surrounded  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.     Except  for  the  heating  of 
the   blast,  the  regulating  of.  the  smelting  process  and  the  working  of  the 
furnace,  the  object  of  the  introduction  of  the  blast  between  the  waUs  of  the 
furnace  is  to  cool  them   down  so  as  to  prevent  the  iron  from  sticking  to  them 
and  forming  a  scaflbld ;  it  also  checks  the  reduction  of  the  ore   by  solid 
carbon." 
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J. — THE    HENDERSON    STEEL   CONVERTER. 

BT  E.   0.  QABLICK,   MKTALLUBOIST,   OLKVXLAND. 

The  Henderson  experimental  steel  plant  now  running  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  is  essentially  a  basic  open  hearth  furnace  and  consists  of  a  gas 
ducer  and  reducing  and  dephosphorising  hearth  lined  with  magnesia,  brick 
and  lime,  with  a  reverbatory  furnace  attached,  acid  lined  for  the  purpose  of 
desiliconising  pig  iron  high  in  silicon,  which  may  also  be  used  for 
pig  for  the  dephosphorising  chamber. 

The  producer  and  the  two  hearths  are  placed  in  a  direct  line  and  the 
and  flame  from  the  producer  are  taken  into  each  respectively  through  a  neck: 
and  short  flue,  after  which  they  pass  into  a  heating  oven  containing  iron^ 
pipes  and  thence  under  the  boiler  of  the  engine  and  out  through  the  smoke 
stack.     This  furnace  differs  from  the  open  hearth  furnaces  in  general  use,  firsW 
in  the  form  of  the  gas  producer  and  the  use  of  a  forced  blast  in  oontradistinC' 
tion  to  a  draft.     The  producer  is  round  and  is  made  with  a  closed  bottom 
without  grate  bars,  and  the  blast  is  conducted  into  it  near  the  bottom  through 
tuyeres  placed  at  equal  distances  apart.     Fuel  is  charged  through  an  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  which  is  closed  automatically  by  a  simple  mechanical  oontri- 
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rtaioe.  The  ash-pit  of  the  fuel  is  fluxed  with  fluorspar  and  lime,  melted  and 
rawn  off  through  a  tapping  hola  Secondly,  the  first  furnace  of  the  dephos- 
(horsing  hearth  is  lined  with  basic  material. 

On  my  arrival  at  Birmingham  on  the  18th  of  December,  1888, 1  found  that 
y  an  accident  to  the  blowing  cylinder  the  plant  was  incapacitated  for  use.  Pint  test. 
Repairs  and  the  time  consumed  in  heating  the  furnace  to  the  required  tem- 
leratare  to  enable  me  to  conduct  my  experiment  consumed  ten  days.  On 
!>ecember  28th  the  first  heat  was  made  with  the  furnace  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
Lition,  with  the  following  result : 

Furnace  charged  at  9  a.m. ;  heat  drawn  at  1.30  p.m.  ;  'time  required  for 
inversion,  4  hrs.  30  min. 

Charge :  Pig  iron  3,225  lb.  ;  wrought  scrap  1,140  lb.  ;  80  per  cent,  ferro-man- 
a^anese  40  lb.  ;  fossil  ore  (Alabama)  80  lb.  ;  limestone  240  lb.  and  fluorspar  100  lb. 

Product:  Weight  of  ingots  3,962  lb.  and  scrap  266,  making  a  total  of  4,217  lb. 

Analysis  :  Weight  of  iron  and  scrap  charged,  4,365  lb.,  to  which  add  iron  con- 
fined in  80  lb.  ore  (50  per  cent )  40  lb.,  making  a  total  of  4,405  lb.  Deduct  pro- 
inct  of  heat  4,217  lb.,  and  the  loss  is  18S  lb.,  or  about  four  per  cent. 

Tests  made  with  the  sample  ingots  were  very  satisfactory.     When  drawn 
>ut  in  a  blacksmith's  forge  into  forms  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  the  samples  Anexoaiient 
urned  cold  either  with  the  grain  or  across  it,  without  a  fracture.     The  pig  Steel.  ^**  *** 
ron  samples  together  with  the  test  bars  taken  during  the  heat  were  forwarded 
3  Cleveland  for  analysis,  with  one  of  the  ingots  of  steel  to  be  rolled  into  plate  ' 
Qd   other  forms  for  a  practical  test.     1  regret  that  these  have  not  been 
)ceived.     An  analysis  for  comparison  with  that  of  other  known  brands  and 
^t;s  of  the  manufactured  product  mechanically  would  demonstrate  conclu- 
v'ely  its  value.     It  is  safe  to  say  however  that  the  resulting  product  of  the 
^periment  is  an  excellent  quality  of  soft  steel. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  with  Canadian  magnetic  ore.     Furnace  second  tait, 
utrged  at  3  p.m.;  heat  drawn  at  8  p.m.;  time  required  for  conversion  5  hrs.  withOinaflwi 

num^etio  or#. 
Charae :  Fig  iron  8,000  lb. ;  Canadian  magnetic  ore  500  lb.  ;  red  mountain 

^l^bama)  fossil  ore  50  lb.  ;  fluorspar  100  lb.  ;  and  80  per  cent,  of  ferro-manganese 

>  lb.;  a  total  of  3,6901b. 

Froduct:  Weight  of  ingots  2,9531b.  ;  scrap  205  lb. ;  making  a  total  of  3,158  lb. 

Analysis:  Weight  of  pig  iron  charged,  8,053  lb. ;  iron  in  Canadian  ore,  (60  per 

^^t.)  800  lb. ;  Alabama  iron  ore  (50  percent.)  25  lb.,  making  a  total  weight  of  iron 

barged  3,325  lb.     From  this  deduct  the  product  of  the  heat  3,158  lb.,  an<l  the  loss 

X67  lb.,  or  5  per  cent.    As  the  loss  in  the  best  open  hearth  practice  t-^  6  percent., 

follows  that  32)  lb.  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  ore  was  reduced  to  steel. 

Demonstration  :  Quantity  of  iron  charged  3,325  lb.,  6  per  cent,  on  3,3.5  lb.  is 
^9.5  lb.,  while  loss  as  above  is  167  lb.,  leaving  a  diflerence  in  favour  of  the  Hen- 
^I'aon  process  of  32.5  lb. 

An  analysis  of  the  ingots  gave  carbon  0.1 0§,  phosphorus  0.316,  sulphur 
•^86,  manganese  0.316.  The  Canadian  ore  contained  2.64  per  cent,  of  sul- 
fur, which  amounts  to  13.20  lb.,  to  which  should  be  added  that  contained  Elimination  of 
^  the  pig  iron,  say  15  lb.,  making  an  aggregate  of  28.20  lb.  to  be  eliminated.  SSlgSSuiow.* 
^uring  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  sulphurous  fumes  escaped  in  large  quanti- 
^^  at  the  charging  doors,  covering  them  a  dirty  brown  color,  and  through 
He  smoke  stfiu;k,  changing  the  color  of  the  escaping  gas  from  white  to  a 
^i*own  color.  ^Upon  attempting  to  draw  a  test  bar  in  the  blacksmith's  fire 
^t  showed  the  characteristic  feature  of  iron  high  in  sulphur  and  cracked  to 
^Uch  an  extent  that  it  could  not  be  welded  up,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
drawn  out  as  the  test  bars  usually  are.  , 

To  test  the  power  of  the  furnace  farther  in  the  way  of  eliminating  sul-  Third  experi* 
phur,  the  following  experiment  was  made :  °**°*- 

Furnace  charged  with  1,000  lb.  of  ingots  from  former  heat,  2,601  lb.  pig  iron, 
1,000  lb.  wrought  scrap,  360  lb.  lime,  60  lb.  fluorspar,  225  lb.  20  per  cent  spiegel 
ind  60  lb.  80  per  cent,  ferro-manganese.  This  heat  was  run  in  the  usual  manner 
ind  gave  a  product  that  stood  all  the  usual  tests,  and  appeared  to  be  equal  to  that 
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made  upon  the  average  during  the  ordinary  run  of  the  furnace.  A  test  bar  waa 
drawn  out  in  the  blacksmith's  fire  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  by  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  width  and  ten  inches  in  length.  It  was  turned  over  cold 
and  the  end  driven  down  solid  without  showing  a  crack.  An  analysis  of  the  piece 
gave  carbon  .111,  silicon  .041,  sulphur  .117,  phosphorus  .034  andmanganefle  .920. 

Having  conducted  the  above  experiments  with  so  large  a  quantity  of 
The  furnace  not  sulphurous  Ore  in  the  furnace  to  a  succesBf ul  termination,  it  may  be  remarked 
designed  to  work  (^^afc  the  fumace  under  consideration  was  not  designed  to  work  raw  ore,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  metallic  iron  or  of  eliminating  impurities 
from  it,  but  was  designed  for  and  its  legitimate  use  is  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting pig  iron  into  steel.  One  of  the  reagents  used  in  the  process  of  conver- 
sion is  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  the  patentee  directs  shall  be  aa 
free  from  sulphur  and  silica  as  possible.  Obviously  the  purer  the  ore  is  that  is 
used  for  this  purpose  the  better.  Since  making  this  experiment  I  have  become 
convinced  that  pig  iron  made  from  well  roasted  ore  containing  sulphur  (such  as 
was  employed  in  this  experiment)  when  properly  treated  in  a  basic  hearth  lined 
with  basic  reagents  will  produce  steel  of  an  excellent  quality.  If  the  iron 
should  contain  too  much  sulphur,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  to  be  successfully 
used  in  the  acid  process,  the  result  would  I  believe  be  satiBfactory  when  the 
basic  method  is  employed. 

The  estimated  cost  of  making  the  conversion  if  two  ten-ton  furnaces  are 

Cost  of  produo*  employed  is  $7  per  ton  of  steel  ingots.    In  this  estimate  coal  is  valued  at  $2  per 

^^'  ton,  ferro-manganese  at  $65,  magnesia  at  $26  and  spiegel  at  $26.50.     Other 

materials  and  oonditions  must  compare  favorably  with  those  prevailing  wher» 

iron  is  successfully  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

I  append  herewith  analyses  of  steel  made  in  the  United  States  by  differ* 
SyMirai^'BtedSl  ^^^  manufactories,  and  also  analyses  of  ingots  made  by  the  Henderson  Steel 
and  Mfg.  Oo.  of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


Nashua 

plate 

Scotia  blooms 

• — 

Otis  Iron  Co.  plate 

Carbon 

Phosphorus. 

Sulphur 

Manganese . 

0.070 

0.106 

....    0.067 
0.470 

Carbon 0.060 

Phosphorus..  0.069 

Sulphur 0.027 

Manganese..   0.320 

Carbon.. 0.130 

Phosphorus..  0.066 

Sulphur 0.078 

Manganese..   0.610 

Park  Bros. 

Henderson  Steel  &,  Mfg.  Co. 

Carbon 0.110 

Phosphorus 0.033 

Sulphur 0.022 

Manganese 0.330 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Carbon 0.750 

Phosphorus..  0.050 
Manganese  . .  trace 

0.400 
0.070 
0.770 

0.120 
0.080 
0.550 

All  of  the  steel  above  referred  to  except  that  of  the  Henderson  Steel  Co. 
was  made  by  the  acid  process  from  the  best  pig  iron  and  wrought  blooms  (or 
their  equivalent  in  other  forms  of  wrought  iron)  in  the  market,  and  it  will  ^ 
observed  that  the  analysis  of  the  blooms  or  ingots  made  by  the  Henderson 
Steel  Co.  from  the  phosphoric  white  pig  iron  made  of  the  fossil  ore  of  Alabama 
compares  very  favorably  with  those  made  from  the  low  phosphorus  ores  of 
the  north. 

The  Henderson  patents  number  52  and  date  back  to  the  year  1870,  ftt 

The  Henderson  which  time  patents  were  issued  to  him  in  England  covering  the  fundamental 

patents.  features  of  the  basic  process  for  the  manufacture  of  silica  and  magneeift 

brick  and  other  refractory  materials  for  furnace  linings.     Since  that  time  h» 
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tias  received  patents  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  embodying 
daims  covering  many  details  of  the  invention  and  processes  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  refractories. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  basic  process  for  the  conversion  of  im- 
pure pig  iron,  scrap  or  other  wrought  iron  blooms  into  soft  steel  or  homogene- 
ous and  pure  iron  for  commercial  purposes  consist  in  its  greater  capacity 
For  recovering  impurities  hy  means  of  the  basic  reagents  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  iron  in  a  basic  lined  furnace,  and  especially  the  renroval  of  the  ThebMio  pro- 
greater  part  of  the  objectionable  silicon  as  well  as  the  phosphorus,  leaving  the  ^^^"' 
resulting  product  more  ductile  and  flexible  than  that  made  from  better  stock 
by  the  acid  process.  The  manufacturer  therefore  derives  a  great  advantage 
from  its  use  by  being  enabled  to  use  cheaper  material  in  all  cases  to  produce 
a  required  product,  and  in  other  instances  to  convert  iron  high  in  phosphorus, 
sulphur  and  other  impurities  into  a  commercial  article  of  good  quality  which 
cannot  now  be  done  by  any  other  method  in  practical  use. 


K. — EARLY    USE   OF   THE    MAGNETIC   SEPARATOR. 

BT  DR.   ROBBRT  BBLL,   ONK  OF  THB  COMMISBIONBRS. 

The  sands  along  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  in  many 
localities  largely  mixed  with  grains  of  magnetic  iron,  forming  beds  called  Mafmetio  iron 
black  sands,   interstVatifying  not  only  the  ordinary  sands  of  the  present  sea  ^^^LaVnmoL 
beach  but  also  those  of  low  terraces  or  raised  beaches  above  the  present  high 
water  mark.     The  black  sands  are  particularly  abundant  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Moisie  river,  and  about  the  year  1871  operations  were  begun  for  separat- 
ing and  smelting  these  magnetic  sands.     Mr.  Markland  Molson  of  Montreal 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  this  enterprise.  The  ma^rnetic  sand  was  concentrated  »  m^Juc      ^ 
by  a  separator  invented  by  a  Mr.  Liarue  of  Quebec*  It  consisted  of  a  rotator  •op«»tor, 
bearing  temporary  magnets  coveriad  with  cloth  which  carried  the  magnetic 
particles  out  of  the  natural  mixture  as  it  was  fed  to  the  machine,  and  deposited 
them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel,  from  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
smelting  furnace.  This  fine  ore  was  reduced  by  charcoal  made  from  white  birch, 
which  grows  abundantly  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Moisie,  and  from  it  an 
excellent  quality  of  malleable  iron  was  made.     This  iron  was  admitted  to  be 
well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  steel  for  cutlery,  and  Mr.  Molson 
endeavored  to  find  a  market  for  it  in  England,  but  failed  to  do  so  as  the  ^  ^^  qudity  of 
consumers  there  were  unwiling  to  transfer  their  orders  from  the  Norwegian  ch»rooi3  iron 
and  Swedish  producers,  from  whom  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  buy.  ^ 
After  a  few  years  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.     The  isolated  position  of 
the  works  was  another  serious  drawback.     All  materials  and  almost  every- 
thing required  for  the  support  of  the  colony  had  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance.    The  men  and  their  families  were  all  brought  to  the  ground  for  this 
service,  and  hence  the  masters  became  dependent  upon  the  men,  and  the  latter 
were  able  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  would  remain. 


L.— TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1881,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  appointed 
a  Commission  composed  of  Bernard  Samuelson,  M.P.,  F.R.S,,  Prof.  Henry 
Enfield  Roscoe,  LL.D.,  Philip  Magnus,  B.A.,  John  Slagg,  M.P.,  Swire  Smith 
and  William  Woodall,  M.P.,  to  enquire  into  the  instruction  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  certain  foreign  countries  in  technical  and  other  subjects,  and  on  the 


*Dr.  Sterrj  Hant's  suggestion  of  a  magnetic  soparator  for  the  treatment  of  ores  was 
publiahed  in  1869.    See  page  346. 
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4th  of  April,  1884,  their  report  was  presented.  The  following  excerpts, 
bearing  upon  the  technical  education  of  miners  and  metallurgists,  are  taken 
from  the  volumes  of  the  Commissioners'  report : 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ROYAL  SCHOOL  OP  MINES. 

The  Commissioners  visited  the  Normal  School  at  South  Kensington,  and 
The  Normal  Were  received  by  the  registrar,  General  Martin,  who  accompanied  them  over 
ffsouth  Fe!?*^*  the  building.  This  school,  which  was  reorganised  in  1881,  gives  systematic 
«ingrton.  instruction  in  mathematics  and  mechanics,   physics,   chemistry,  biology  and 

botany,   geology   and    mineralogy,   agriculture,    metallurgy    and    assaying, 
elements  of  astronomical  physics,  practical  geometry  and  mechanical  and 
freehand  drawing.     Mining  is  taught  at  the  museum  of  practical  geology  in 
Jerymn  street,  but  forms  part  of  the  normal  school.     The  normal  school  is 
primarily  intended  for  the  training  of  science  teachers  and  the  instruction  of      | 
students  of  the  industrial  classes,  selected  by  competition  in  the  annual      | 
examinations  of  the  science  and  art  department ;  but  other  students  are 
admitted  on  payment  of  prescribed  fees.     The  students  may  be  (1)  occasional 
students,  and  (2)  regular  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  associateship  of 
the  school,  and  pass  through  a  prescribed  course  extending  over  three  to 
three  and  a  half  years.     The  instruction  for  the  first  two  years  for  all  the 
associate  students  is  the  same,  and  includes  mechanics  and  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  elementary  geology,  astronomy,  mineralogy  and  drawing. 
The  student  then  elects  to  take  up  one  of  the  following*  divisions,  to  which 
the  remainder  of  his  course  is  directed,  viz.,  for  the  title  of  Associate  of  the 
Normal  School  of   Science,   i.  Mechanics,   ii,   Physics,    iii.   Chemistry,  iv» 
Biology,  V,  Geology,  or  vi,  Agriculture ;  and  for  title  of  Associate  of  the  Roy»* 
School  of  Mines  either  vii.  Metallurgy,  or  vm,  Mining.     There  are  twd^^ 
ExhibiiioiKw     exhibitions  each  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum  tenable  at  this  school,  aa^ 
continuing  during  the  course  of  time  (three  to  three  and  a  half  years)  nec©^^ 
sary  for  the  preparation  for  the  associateship  examination.     The  ef  hibitioneT^ 
have  also  free  admission  to  the  lectures  and  laboratories.     Three  or  four  ar"^ 
vacant  each  year,  and  are  competed   for  at  the  May   examinations  of  tip  ^ 
science  and  art  department.      Six  free  studentships  are  also  similarly  annuall  ^ 
competed  for.     These  correspond  to  the  exhibitions,  except  in  so  far  that  the^ 
Free  inttnicticn  carry  no  money  grant.     Free  instruction  is  likewise  given  to  local  exhib^ 
Suowmce.*"*"^  tioners,  who  hold  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum,  half  of  whic^ 
sum  is  subscribed  by  the  locality  and  half  by  the  department.     There  are  ala^ 
royal  scholarships*,  four  of  XI 5  for  first  year  students  and  two  of  £2b  io^ 
second  year  students.     About  fifty  science  teachers  or  students  intending  t^ 
become  teachers  also  receive  free  instruction,  and  in  addition  are  ptadd  th- 
railway  fare  to  London  and  receive  a  maintenance  allowance  of  21s.  a  weel0 
fiummercourset.  whilst  under  instruction.     During  the   summer   vacation   short  courses  c^ 

lectures,  extending  over  three  weeks,  are  given  to  science  teachers,  about  20^ 
in  number,  who  are  aided  by  the  department  in  the  payment  of  the  expenst^ 
of  the  journey  to  and  residence  in  London  during  the  progress  of  the  course 
Courses  of  popular  evening  lectures  for  workingmen  are  also  given  by  ttm< 
professors.      The  Commissioners  first  visited   the   metallurgical   laboratory 
Laboratoriee.      which  had  recently  been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the  building.     Tb« 
chemical  laboratories  under  the  charge  of  Prof.   Frankland  were  inspected 
and  also  the  physical  laboratory  of  Prof.  Guthrie  and  the  physiological  labora- 
tory under  Prof.   Huxley.     The  Commissioners  had  conversations  with  the 
Method!  of         professors  on  the  system  of  science  teaching  adopted  in  the  school.     Prof. 
?heSre«cai°**       Huxley,  the  dean  of  the  school,  explained  the  methods  of   practical  and 
iMtrucUon.        theoretical  instruction  given  under  his  guidance  in  the  department  of  biology, 
which  includes  an  important  museum  and  a  large  collection  of  preparations 
and  diagrams  arranged  for  the  special  purposes  of  study.     Pure  and  applied 
geology  under  Prof.  Judd  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  science  instmo- 
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n,  and  the  students  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  subject  by  the 

croBcopic  preparation  and  examination  of  rock  sections  and  other  practical 

}logical  work.     Prof.  Guthrie  explained  the  way  in  which  he  had  introduced 

moratory  work  in  physics,  every  student  having  to  construct  certain  simple 

ysical  apparatus.     Prof.  Chandler  Eoberts  stated  that  in  his  department 

lat  of  metallurgy)  there  were  thirty  working  places.     Since  coming  to  South 

snsington  he  had  a  large  addition  of  students,  and  there  were  now  forty 

der  instruction,  and  it  needed  much  ingenuity  to  arrange  the  places  for 

3m.     In  the  chemical  department  the  numbers  have  slightly  fallen  off.     On 

9  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  museum  in  Jermyn  street  the  Oommissioners  Museum  of 

jre  received  by  Prof.  Warington  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Rudler,  the  curator.  G«oioirvand 

Qce  the  transfer  of  the  school  of  mines  to  South  Kensington  in  1881  the  ^^^*'^'***^  ^^^ 

actical  science  teaching,  except  in  the  case  of  mining  students  who  take 

rt  of  their  instruction  here,  has  virtually  ceased.     Evening  science  lectures 

r  workingmen  take  place  during  the  session ;  the  charge  for  admission  to 

«h  course  of  lectures  is  sixpence.     There  is  a  good  library,  a  small  chemical 

boratory,  a  lecture  theatre  and  the  necessary  class-rooms.     The  geological 

►llection,  first  known  as  the  museum  of  economic  geology,  was  transferred  "^.f  jreoiogicai 

I  Jermyn  street  from  Craig's  Court  in  1851.     The  museum  was  designed  to  museum  of 

lastrate  mainly  the  geology  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  show  the  °*®^®^'- 

)plications  of  geological  science.     It  contains  specimens  of  minerals,  including 

le  ores  of  the  useful  metals  and  models  representing  metallurgical  processes. 

le  various  arts  connected  with   the  mineral   resources  of  the  country  are 

ustrated  by  specimens  showing  varieties  or  peculiarities  of  manufacture. 

1  excellent  historical  collection  of  English  pottery  and  porcelain  has  been 

ded,  and  there  is  a  very  complete  series  of  English  building  stones.     The 

Election  of  models  of  mines,  mining  tools  and  mining  machinery  is  very 

tensive.     All  the  varieties  of  safety  lamps  are  shown.     The  mining  record 

Lee,  which  was  formerly  situated  at  Jermyn  street,  was  transferred  to  the 

me  office  th  1882.     The  offices  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 

^  also  at  the  museum.  "^ 

WIOAK  MINING  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOL. 

Alfred  Hewlett,  managing  director  of  the  mining  and  mechanical  school 
Wifi^an,  furnished  the  following  statement  to  the  Commissioners  in  1883  :  TheWigan 
I.  A  mining  and  mechanical  school  is  established  in  Wigan,  and  affords  SedianiSa 
cellent  technical  education  at  a  very  small  cost  to  each  student  Wigan  is  school. 
3  centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  mining  district.  The  school  is  very 
^ssible  to  that  district.  Mining  in  all  its  branches  is  taught ;  mechanics, 
x>retical  and  applied  metallurgy,  chemistry,  steam  brick-making,  etc.  The 
sees  are  well  attended.  The  instruction  afforded  is  found  most  useful  to 
\h  workmen  and  foremen,  and  especially  is  it  so  to  youths  who  aspire  to 
zoine  foremen,  managers  or  proprietors.  This  school  has  been  at  work  over 
enty  years.  It  is  supported  principally  by  the  coal  owners  and  iron 
bsters  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Wigan.  2.  In  my  judgment  the 
itniction  afforded  is  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  district.  I  scansely 
nk  it  could  be  made  more  useful.  The  maintenance  of  such  an  institution 
Is  heavily  upon  a  few  persons,  but  I  see  no  help  for  that  unless  the  whole 
pense  were  undertaken  by  the  government,  which  I  should  not  desire. ''t 
r.  Peace,  secretary  and  solicitor  to  the  Mining  Association  of  Great 
itaia,  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  that  the  school  was 
Ablished  in  1858.  It  has  given  the  mine  owners  and  other  employers  of 
K>r  a  class  of  people  who  are  specially  trained  scientifically  for  the  carrying 
of  the  industries  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  attended  among  others  by 
■sons  who  aspire  to  be  foremen,   '*  knowing  that  the  fact  of  passing  this 

^  Report  on  Technical  Instruction,  Tol.  I,  pp.  897-9. 
t  lb.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  654. 
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examination  gives  them  a  claim  for  promotion  at  the  first  opportunity,"  and 
the  principal  officials  at  nearly  all  the  local  works  have  been  students  of  the 
school.  The  instruction  comprises  **  the  whole  range  of  smelting,  puddling, 
rolling,  the  Bessemer  process,  the  Siemens-Martin  process,  and  all  machinery 
used  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture."* 

TECHNICAL    HIGH    SCHOOLS    IN    EUROPE. 

Technical  high  schools  now  exist  in  nearly  every  continental  state,  and 
are  the  recognised  channel  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  intended  to 
become  the  technical  chemists  of  industrial  establishments.  Many  of  the 
technical  chemists  have  however  been  and  are  being  trained  in  the  German 
universities.  Your  Commissioners  believe  that  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  foundation  of  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  engineering  shops 
and  other  works  on  the  continent  could  not  have  been  achieved  to  its  full 
extent  in  the  face  of  many  retarding  influences  had  it  not  been  for  the  system 
of  high  technical  instruction  in  these  schools,  for  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
original  scientific  investigation  and  for  the  general  appreciation  of  the  valae 
of  that  instruction  and  *of  original  research  which  is  felt  in  those  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Ecole  Oentrale  of  Paris  all  these  schools  have  been 
created  and  are  maintained  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  several 
states,  the  fees  of  the  students  being  so  low  as  to  constitute  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  income.  The  buildings  are  palatial,  the  labora- 
tories and  museums  are  costly  and  expensive  and  the  staff  of  professors,  who 
are  well  paid  according  to  the  continental  standard,  is  so  numerous  as  to 
admit  of  the  utmost  subdivisions  of  the  subjects  taught.  In  Gerinany,  as  we 
have  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  our  report,  the  attendance  at  some  of  the 
polytechnic  schools  has  recently  fallen  off,  chiefly  because  the  supply  of 
technically  trained  persons  is  in  excess  of  the  present  demand ;  certainly  not 
because  it  is  held  that  the  training  of  the  school  can  be  dispensed  with.  The 
numerous  young  Germans  and  Swiss  who  are  glad  to  find  employnient  in  oar 
own  manufactories  have  almost  without  exception  been  educated  in  one  or 
other  of  the  continental  polytechnic  schools.  Your  Commissioners  cannot 
repeat  too  often  that  they  have  been  impressed  with  the  general  intelligence 
and  technical  knowledge  of  the  masters  and  managers  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments on  the  continent.  They  have  found  that  these  persons  as  a  role 
possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  sciences  upon  which  their  industry  depends. 
They  are  familiar  with  every  new  scientific  discovery  of  importance,  and 
appreciate  its  applicability  to  their  special  industry.  They  adopt  not  only 
the  inventions  and  improvements  made  in  their  own  country,  but  also  those 
of  the  world  at  large,  thanks  to  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  of  the 
conditions  of  manufacture  prevalent  elsewhere.  The  creation  abroad  of 
technical  schools  for  boys  intending  to  become  foremen  is  of  much  more  recent 
date  than  that  of  the  polytechnic  schools.  To  this  statement  the  foundation 
during  the  flrst  empire  of  the  three  French  Ecoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at 
Chalops,  Aix  and  Angers  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  because  they  simply 
vegetated  until  their  reorganisation  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
Mining  schools  were  however  established  in  Prussia  in  the  last  century  and  in 
France  about  1817.  Among  the  examples  of  schools  for  foremen  are  those  of 
Winterthur  in  Switzerland,  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  and  Komotau  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  principally  for  engineers,  and  the  Ecole  des  Mines  at 
St.  Etienne,  the  latter  more  especially  for  mining  and  metallurgy.  The 
theoretical  instruction  in  these  schools  is  similar  in  character  but  inferior  in 
degree  to  that  of  the  great  polytechnic  schools.  On  the  other  hand  consider- 
able attention  is  devoted  in  these  schools  to  practical  instruction  in  laboratories 
and  workshops,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  polytechnic  schools.  .  .  .  The 
French  and  German  schools  for  miners  and  the  one  which  has  been  quite 

*  Report  on  Technical  Instruction,  vol.  in,  pp.  161-66. 
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cently  founded  in  Westphalia  for  workers  in  iron  and  steel  differ  from  the 
receding  schools  for  foremen  inasmuch  as  they  are  reserved  for  the  theoretidil 
struction  of  men  who,  having  already  worked  pVactically  at  their  trades, 
ive  distinguished  themselves  by  superior  intelligence  and  good  conduct. 
Mi  of  the  German  schools  of  this  kind  are  founded  or  maintained  by  the 
annfacturers,  and  will,  we  feel  confident,  repay  the  trades  which  have  had 
le  foresight  and  public  spirit  to  create  them,  by  training  young  men  to 
ffiome  foremen  and  leading  hands,  willing  and  able  to  carry  out  with  intelli- 
iQce  the  instructions  of  their  superior  officers.* 

MINING    SCHOOLS    IN    QERtfANT. 

In  Prussia  there  are  eleven  schools  for  miners,  containing  altogether 
}tween  four  and  five  hundred  students.    Several  of  them  have  a  group  of  pre-  Oroup«  of 
tratory  schools  in  the  district  of  which  they  are  the  centres  affiliated  to  ISSSm.  ^ 
lem.     Thus  the  Bergschule  of  Bochum  has  ten  preparatory  schools,  one  with 
K>at  30  students  in  the  town  itself  and  nine  others  in  the  neighboring  towns 
id  pit  villages  with  about  220  students,  all  of  them  pitmen  or  employed 
K>iit  the  pits  in  some  capacity.    The  instruction  in  tfiese  preparatory  schools 
given  on  the  evenings  of  four  working  days,  except  drawing,  which  is  preparatory 
oght  on  Sunday  mornings.     The  course  occupies  two  years  ;  the  subjects  ■choois. 
e  the  Qerraan  language,  arithmetic,  drawing,  elementary  physics,  and  in 
6  last  half  year  explanations  of  the  rationale  of  mine  regulations.     At 
ese  preparatory  schools   the   miners   may   acquire    sufficient   elementary  gj^i^jg^t,  j^ 
lowledge  to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  instruction  in  the  mining  school  proper,  mining  achooii 
le  regulations  of  nearly  all  the  Qerman  mining  schools  require  that  the  Stuafiy  «i^**" 
idents  shall  have  been  actually  employed  as  workmen  in  mines  before  they  swd  m  minew.. 
1  enter  the  school.     The  Saarbriick  demands  the  minimum  in  this  respect, 
mely,  a  full  year's  work  as  a  pitman.     The  requirements  are  greatest  at 
chum.     The  rule  there  is  that  candidates  must  have  worked  four  complete 
urs  in  the  pit ;  they  must  produce  certificates  that  they  are  industrious  and 
Iful,  and  that  their  conduct  is  reputable.     The  minimum  age  of  admission 
ries  in  different  schools  from  17  to  21.     There  is  no  maximum  age.     In 
kctice  the  students  in  the  schools  are  generally  from  20  to  25  years  of  age. 
e  candidates  have  to  satisfy  the  examiners  that  they  can  read  fluently, 
ite  legibly  and  correctly  and  are  conversant  with  the  four  rules  of  arith- 
)tic.     Some  of  the  schools  also  require  some  elementary  mathematics  and 
ysics  and  more  or  less  of  drawing,  the  minimum  being  ability  to  make  an 
tline  drawing  of  the  usual  mining  tools.     The  schools  are  generally  held 
government  or  municipal  buildings,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  is  defrayed 
t  of  a  general  fund  subscribed  by  the  mine  owners.     That  of  the  sshool  at 
»chum  is  about  £1,500  per  annum,  and  of  its  preparatory   schools  about 
)00.  ' 

THE    BOOHUM    80HOOL. 

The  Bochum  school  has  a  lower  and  an  upper  division  ;  the  former  is  a 
If-time  school,  the  students  continuing  to  work  in  the  mines  half  the  day.  instruction  in 
le  instruction  in  this  division  occupies  two  years.  It  includes  mathematics,  J^Jf^^'*'^'  **^^*' 
ining,  mechanics,  drawing  and  natural  science  (physics  and  chemistry).  The 
iper  division  occupies  one  year  and  the  students  do  not  work  in  the  mines. 
has  two  departments,  one  for  mine  surveying,  the  other  for  mining  proper. 
le  subjects  taught  in  the  former  are  mathematics,  surveying,  geology,  mine 
M>unts,  mining  law  and  the  German  language.  Those  taught  in  the  latter 
partment  are  mathematics,  mechanics,  geology,  machine  drawing,  surveying 
d  mining.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  of 
is  school  a  separate  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  carrying  on 
searches  by  a  government  commission  on  explosive  gases  and  the  condi- 
»n8  of  their  presence  and  explosion  in  mines.     The  Bochum  school  was  not 

*  Report  on  Technical  Instniction,  vol.  i,  pp.  608-10. 
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in  operation  when  we  visited  it  on  accouiit  of  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  but 
some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  scope  of  the  instruction  from  that  giTOD 
in  another  mining  school,  that  of  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  in  which  German 
includes  essays  on  mining  operations  ;  mathematics  includes  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  logarithms,  geometry,  proportions  and  elementary  solid  geometrf ; 
physics  and  mechanics  include  the  properties  of  liquids  and  gases,  with 
special  practical  applications,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  practical  exer- 
cises in  the  theory  of  falling  bodies,  the  mechanical  p>owers,  etc.  ;  mineralogy 
and  chemistry  include  crystallography,  the  minerals  found  in  the  coal  mea- 
sures and  the  principal  ores  of  the  metals ;  mining  includes  faults,  sinking 
and  boring,  all  branches  of  the  working,  drainage  and  ventilation  of  mines 
and  the  preparation  of  minerals  at  bank,  etc. ;  and  the  instruction  in  mttcbine 
construction,  drawing,  etc.,  is  of  a  similar  practical  kind.  About  one-fiftb 
of  the  students  of  the  Bochum  mining  school  ultimately  rise  to  the  position 
of  mining  engineers  or  mine  managers,  and  a  few  to  that  of  managing 
directors  of  mines. 

THE    RHENISOH-WESTFALISOHE    H  UTT  EN  80  H  ULS,     BOCHCM. 

The  necessity  which  was  felt  by  the  iron  and  steel  manufactoren  of 
Bhineland  and  Westphalia  that  their  foremen  and  leading  hands  should 
possess  some  theoretical  knowledge  in  addition  to  their  practical  workshop 
experience,  and  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  establishment  of  mining  schools 
in  that  district  and  elsewhere,  have  led  to  the  creation  at  Bochum  of  a  metal- 
lurgical  school    on    the   lines  of   the  mining   school  of  that   town.    With 
the   exception   of  the   mining   schools   this  is  the   only  continental  school 
having  a  complete   course   of    instruction    to    which   only   workmen  who 
have  already  had  regular  workshop  training  are  admitted,  the  candidates  being 
required,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mining  school,  to  have  worked  at  least  four 
'years  in  iron  or  mechanical  engineering  works  before  they  are  admitted. 
Certificates   of    competence   and   good   conduct   and   satisfactory   proof  of 
elementary  knowledge,  including    drawing,  are  also  demanded  as  for  the 
mining  school.      Indeed  the  regulations  generally  resemble   those  of  th»^ 
school,  with  the  exception  that  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  the  work  o^ 
the  school,  employment  in  the  works  being  for  the  time  given  up.     It  is  ^ 
municipal  school,  held  in  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Real,  or  as  it  w^ 
called,  a  Gewerbeschule.     The  government  has  undertaken  to  continue  tb-^ 
subvention  of  £700  per  annum  which  it  paid  to  the  former  school ;  thp^ ' 
town  and  the  manufacturers  contribute  the  rest,  the  latter  body  undertakin  ^ 
the  maintenance  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  students.     The  course  occupies  thrc^ 
half  years,  the  first  being  preparatory  and  general,  the  following  two  specii^ 
in  two  divisions — one  for  metallurgy  and  the  other  for  machine  constructioc:^ 
The^teaching  staff  consists  at  present  of  a  director  who  is  a  chief  engineer 
of  iron  works,  together  with  a  teacher  of  machine  construction  and  drawing 
one  for  mathematics  and  mechanics,  one  for  physics  and  chemistry,  and  a^^ 
assistant  master  for  the  German  language  and  accounts.     No  class  is  to  co^ 
tain  more  than  40  students. ;  should  this  number  be  exceeded  parallel  clasa^ 
under  proper  teachers  will  be  formed.     Eepresentatives  of  the  contributiic= 
iron  trades  take  part  with  those  of  the  government  and  the  town  in  tTM 
management  of  the  school.     The  time  table  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  preparatory  class  : 

Drawing 6  hours  weekly. 

Arithmethic  and  mathematics 8  *' 

Physics , 6  '* 

Experimental  chemistry 6  *' 

The  general    principles  of   the  metallurgy  of 

iron  and  steel 7  " 

German  and  business  accounts 4  '' 
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In  the  metallurgical  division  : 

Drawing 6  hours. 

Mathematics 4      *' 

Physics 4      " 

Chemistry  and  laboratory  work 10 

Special  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel 12 

German,  etc 2 

In  the  division  for  machine  construction  : 

Mathematics 6  hours. 

Mechanics 6      ** 

Machine  construction  and  drawing 18      *' 

Physics 4      '* 

Grerman,   etc 2      '! 

The  teaching  is  as  practical  as  that  of  the  mining  school.  Without 
tering  too  much  into  detail  we  may  state  that  in  the  metallurgical  division  ^^T^^f^*^ 
•  subject  connected  with  the  construction  and  management  of  blast  furnaces  inatmctioiL 
d  their  appurtenances,  with  the  practice  of  moulding  and  iron-founding, 
e  puddling,  refining  and  finishing  of  iron,  the  production  and  working  of 
)el,  the  analysis  of  the  raw  materials,  or  the  testing  of  the  finished  pro- 
ictB  is  omitted ;  and  that  the  course  for  machine  construction  includes  all 
it  no  more  than  the  mathematics  which  every  mechanical  engineer  should 
LOW  ;  and  further  instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  in  the 
operties  of  the  materials  ordinarily  used  in  machinery,  in  the  construction 
id  necessary  qualities  of  the  elements  of  machines,  as  screws,  rivets, 
les,  toothed  gearing,  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  etc.,  and  in  the  construction 

various  complete  machines,  including  lifting  tackle  of  every  kind,  boilers, 
)am  engines,  water  and  gas  motors,  and  in  the  economy  of  the  workshop. 
Lsits  are  paid  to  the  surrounding  works — 36  important  iron  works,  engine 
stories  and  other  works  having  been  visited  by  the  students  during  the 
been  months  preceding  the  lafiub,  which  was  also  the  first  report.     The  age 

the  students,  of  whom  there  are  56,  varied  on  entry  from  18  to  34  years. 
iej  comprise  4  moulders,  1  puddler,  1  steel  worker,  3  rollers,  1  erector,  3 
liths,  35  fitters,  3  turners,  1  boiler  maker  and  4  pattern  makers.  The  cost 
instruction  is  10s.  per  term,  or  £1  10s.  for  the  entire  course.  The  labora- 
ries  and  libraries  are  fairly  complete  and  are  daily  receiving  accessions. 
e  have  thought  it  desirable  to  enter  into  rather  more  particulars  in  regard 
this  school  than  in  reference  to  some  others,  as  it  is  the  first  example  of 

kind,  and  one  the  working  of  which  should  be  carefully  watched  by  our 
m  metallurgists  and  engineers.* 

tflXINO   SCHOOLS    IN   FRANCE. 

The  ij^cole  des  Mines,  or  as  it  was  called  till  quite  lately  the  l^cole  des 
ineurs,  is  located  in  the  coal  basin  of  the  Loire.     The  change  of  name  is  The  Eooie  das 
piificant,  for  it  indicates  that  the  students  leaving  the  school  occupy  a  higher  ^^^ 
dustrial  rank  than  that  which  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  at  the 
itset      The   school   is   proud   of    having   educated   several    distinguished 
Lgineers  and  men  of  science,   M.   Boussingault  being  one  of  the  latter.     It 
a  government  school  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  public  works, 
id  it  furnishes  in  the  first  place  the  government  sub-inspectors  of  mines, 
ho  however  do  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  chief  inspectors,  and  second,  sub- 
anagers   of  mines  and  metallurgical  establishments,  some  of  these  latter 
timately  becoming  managers  of  such  undertakings.     The  age  of  students 
L  entrance  is  from  16  to  25  years.     Admission  to  the  school  is  by  competi- 
3n.     There  is  a  preliminary  qualifying  examination  in  each  department  of  Admiasion of 
ranee,  and  a  subsequent  competitive  entrance  examination  of  qualified  can-  students  and 
dates  at  the  school  itself.     The  examination  includes  the  French  language,  *^^""*  **'  •t«dy. 
ithmetic  and  logarithms,  algebra,  including  the  binomial  theorem  and  the 
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theory  of  logarithms,  trigonometry,  analytical,  plane,  solid  and  deocripti?e 
geometry,  physics,  optics  and  chemistry,  more  especially  of  the  metalloids  and 
metals,  besides  any  other  subjects  which  the  candidate  may  select.  It  will  be 
evident  from  the  subjects  of  examination  that  the  school  is  not  intended  for 
working  miners.  The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  It  is  given  by  three  pro- 
fessors, and  covers  a  course  of  three  years,  the  school  year  beginning  in  October 
and  ending  in  August.  The  first  year's  course  comprises  mathematics  to  dif- 
ferential calculus,  theoretical  mechanics  and  kinematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geometry  and  surveying.  The  second  and  third  years'  oourseft 
are  on  applied  mechanics,  mining,  metallurgy,  geology,  building  and  machine 
construction,  railways,  mining  legislation  and  accounts.  The  number  of 
students  varies  from  80  to  90.     The  budget  of  the  School  is  £2,000. 

The  schools  of  the  lowest  grade  are  those  for  overmen  and  deputies  of 
Bchooii  for  over-  mines,  of  which  there  are  two  in  France,  one  at  Alais  in  the  south,  and  one 
S«r<^minM?'  <l^i^  recently  established  at  Douai,  in  the  northern  coal  basin  ;  and  a  large 
number  in  Germany,  more  especially  in  Prussia ;  the  earliest  of  the  (German 
schools  dating  back  to  the  last  century,  and  an  interesting  example  being  the 
one  established  in  1793  at  Steben  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  apd  mining  engineer  of  the  Franconian  principalities.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  include  under  the  same  head  the  metallurgisal  school 
established  in  1882  for  foremen  and  leading  hands  of  iron  and  steel  worb 
and  for  foremen  engineers  at  Bochum  in  Westphalia. 

EOOLB    DBS    HAITBSS    HINBURS. 

The  school  at  Douai  (Ecole  des  M&itres  Mineiirs)  which  is  a  govemmeni 
laitnicUon  at  institution,  contains  35  pupils  (20  in  1883).  The  instruction  is  grataitooB, 
HidteMMineun.  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Student's  board  is  £20  per  annum,  and  nearly  all  the 
students  are  maintained  by  ''  bourses "  or  scholarships,  of  which  four  are 
given  by  the  town,  four  each  by  the  ddpartements  du  Nord  and  of  the  P<tf 
de  Calais,  and  the  remainder  by  the  colliery  owners  of  the  district.  All  of 
them  are  working  miners,  generally  selected  by  the  coal  proprietors.  The 
instruction,  which  is  eminently  practical,  alternates  from  three  months  to 
thi*ee  months,  with  work  in  the  mines,  and  extends  over  two  years.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  it  had  not  been  established  long  enough  for  any  judgment 
to  be  formed  of  its  results.  The  budget  of  the  school  is  £946,  of  which  the 
payments  of  the  teaching  staff  amount  to  £532.* 

]600LB    OBNTRALB    DBS    ARTS     BT    MANUPAOTURBS     OF    PARIS. 

This  important  and  well-known  institution  is  designed  to  prepare 
Aprirateand  Students  for  the  professions  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy 
J^jjpporting  and  manufacturing  chemistry.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1826,  chiefly 
through  the  interest  of  M.  Dumas  (whose  recent  death  science  has  to 
deplore)  and  is  essentially  a  private  and  self-supporting  establishment,  not 
receiving  any  grant  from  government,  and  depending  entirely  on  the  (eei 
of  the  pupils,  thus  standing  in  striking  contrast  to  other  similar  institutions 
on  the  continent.  It  has  however  lately  been  attached  to  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  and  commerce.  The  annual  receipts  amount  to  £20,640  and  the 
disbursements  to  about  £17,836,  the  difference  being  paid  over  to  the  new 
building  fund.  The  school  is  at  present  located  in  an  old  building  in  the 
Rue  des  Ooutures  St.  Gervais,  totally  inadequate  to  its  needs,  but  it  is 
shortly  to  be  transferred  to  splendid  premises  about  to  be  built  near  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  chiefly  at  the  government  expense,  though 
partly  also  at  that  of  the  school.  There  is  a  very  strict  entrance  examination 
and  great  competition  for  the  vacant  places  ;  of  the  540  candidates  who  applied 
in  the  year  1881  only  220  were  admitted.  None  of  the  students  are  boarded 
in  the  establishment  The  regular  course  extends  over  three  years  and 
diplomas  are  given  to  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  course  after  passing  a 
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eiy  severe  examination  and  working  out  a  thesis.  A  strict  system  of  con- 
nnoua  examination  and  marking  is  carried  out,  the  work  which  each  ^JJJ,®'  *** 
;adent  does  being  entered  carefully  by  each  examiner  and  the  results  of  the 
'hole  three  years'  work  are  added  up,  the  special  grade  of  the  diploma  being 
iven  according  to  the  result  of  this  system  of  marking.  The  first  year's 
^urse  consists  of  instruction  in  general  science,  without  much  applied 
;ience,  and  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  whilst  in  the 
3cond  and  third  years  the  teaching  is  especially  directed  to  applied  science, 
nd  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Ecole  des  Mines.  The  latter  instruction 
as  reference  to  the  practical  applications  of  each  subject.  The  student  who 
uls  to  gain  his  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  may  pass  the  examina- 
!on  without  re-entering  the  school  at  any  period  within  six  years  after  leav- 
ig  the  institution.  The  peculiarity  of  the  education  of  this  school  is  that 
he  instruction  is  much  the  same  for  all  students,  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
ny  specialisation  of  the  studies  in  accordance  with  the  prop>08ed  career 
f  the  student.  The  diflFerence  is  mainly  shown,  as  hereafter  ex- 
lained,  in  the  thesis  or  '*  projet "  which  the  student  prepares  during  the 
kst  year.  Each  of  the  600  students  pays  £32  per  year,  and  the  governing 
ody  of  the  school  manages  the  whole  of  its  financial  and  other  concerns.  ft'SdZSL*  **^ 
here  are  30  professors  attached  to  the  institution,  the  chiefs  of  departments 
3ceiving  £300  per  annum,  the  others  £4  for  each  hour  of  lecture.  In  addi- 
on  thete  are  two  directors  of  studies  and  30  tutors  and  assistant  lecturers, 
he  students  on  leaving  the  school  and  after  having  gone  through  its  very  severe 
iscipline  are  glad  to  get  situations  of  £72  to  £80  per  year.  The  director, 
[.  Solignac,  (whose  salary  is  £400  per  annum),  furnished  the  Commissioners 
ith  a  list  of  the  present  p>08itions  of  all  the  pupils  since  the  beginning  of 
le  school.  A  large  number  of  manufacturers  send  their  sons  to  the  Ecole 
'entrale.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  system  of  education 
1  the  l^ole  Oentrale  is  the  system  of  theses,  which  are  written  by  the -^  «y"*«»  H 
indents  at  the  end  of  their  third  year.  The  courses  of  instruction  on  which 
tie  theses  are  founded  are  divided  into  mechanics,  metallurgy,  technical 
hemistry  and  engineering.  Each  student  takes  up  one  or  the  other  of  these 
iibjects  for  his  thesis,  as  he  deems  fit,  although  the  three  years' course  of 
istruction  is  not  confined  to  any  of  these  branches  but  comprises  the  sub- 
lets of  all.  The  Commissioners  inspected  several  of  the  theses  of  the  out- 
oing  students  of  former  years  in  each  of  the  above  departments  and  were 
luch  struck  with  the  detailed  character  of  the  work,  and  especially  with  the 
ompletenesd  of  the  drawings.  The  students  are  allowed  to  work  at  home, 
ut  have  to  produce  the  calculations,  descriptions  and  drawings  within  one 
lonth  from  the  time  at  which  the  subject  is  given  out,  and  the  whole  work 
I  carefully  examined  by  a  council  of  professors,  the  student  being  examined 
n  the  details  of  his  thesis.  One  of  the  metallurgical  theses  which  was  ex- 
mined  was  a  plan  and  estimate  for  a  blast  furnace  plant.  This  included  the 
uantity  and  composition  of  the  raw  material  to  be  treated,  the  chemical 
omposition  of  the  charges,  the  explanation  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
1  the  furnace,  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  pig  iron  produced,  the  price  of  the 
aw  material  being  given  ;  then  the  construction  of  the  plant,  the  hydraulic 
fts  and  blowing  engines,  the  reservoirs,  the  engine  houses,  the  hot  blast  re- 
enerating  stoves,  including  a  discussion  of  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in 
tie  furnace  and  regenerated  in  the  Whitwell  stoves.* 

THE    ECOLE    FO  LTTBOH  NIQlJ  B    OF    PARIS. 

This  is  a  government  school  with  military  discipline,  designed  primarily 
3T  the  education  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  TheBooi«it% 
iffering  in  this  respect  from  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzer-  ^'"••'  ••  • 
md.  .  .  The  Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Ecole  Poly  tech- 
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nique,  admita  students  who  are  not  necessarily  destined  for  government  servioa 
The  Commissioners  visited  this  school  under  the  guidance  of  ProL  Daubr^ 
the  director  of  the  institution,  and  Prof.  Friedel,  who  has  charge  of  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  minerals  in  this  school  Two  classes  of  students  are 
admitted,  who  may  be  termed  respectively  regular  and  occasional  students. 
Practical  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  departments  relating  to  mining,  but 
especially  in  metallurgical  operations  and  chemical  analysis.  The  labora- 
tories, though  not  very  extensive,  are  well  arranged  and  well  appointed. 
The  government  students  are  admitted  from  the  polytechnic  school.  External 
pupils  have  to  pass  a  competitive  examination  and  the  successful  candidates 
are  trained  to  become  directors  of  mines  and  metallurgical  works.  The 
course  of  study  lasts  three  years,  the  instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  the  cxa- 
riculum  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  The  instruction  is  of 
the  highest  kind,  and  in  some  respects  it  resembles  that  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  South  Kensington.* 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  DELFT. 

This  school,  founded  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1863,  was  opened  in 

,' foundation  of     1864,  at  which  time  it  contained  ninety-one  pupils.     It  replaced  the  former 

the  school.         academy,  which  at  that  date  contained  259  students,  many  of  whom  were 

transferred  to  Leyden  to  the  school  established  by  the  government  for  the 

study  of  the  language,  geography  and  ethnology  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the 

East  Indies.  .  .  Special  diplomas  are  given  to  engineers  and  architects  on  the 

results  of  the  annual  examinations.   Some  few  mining  engineers  are  in  receipt 

^Oivii  and  mining  of  scholarships  to  enable  them  to  visit  German  and  other  mines,  and  after 

•  engineer*.  \.      having  obtained  their  diplomas  they  are  appointed  under  government  to  the 

various  mining  establishments  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  .  .  There  are  about  thirty 
students  in  th6  department  of  mechanical  engineering,  but  acoommodstion 
has  been  provided  for  a  much  larger  number.  All  the  rooms  seemed  large 
for  the  number  of  students  present.  There  is  a  collection  of  minerals,  etc., 
for  the  mining  engineers,  and  a  small  metallurgical  laboratory  adjoins  their 
class-room.  The  department  of  civil  engineering  contains  nearly  150  students 
and  is  the  largest  in  the  school.  The  state  provides  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  year's  experience  of  practical  work.  Technologists  generally  spend  four 
years  from  the  age  of  18  to  23  at  this  school,  and  have  one  year  at  practical 
work  before  entering  it.t 

THE    ROYAL    MINING   SCHOOL   OF   FREIBERG. 

Of  the  numerous  raining  schools  of  Europe  probably  the  Royal  Saxon 
^'  Bergakademie "  of  Freiberg  has  trained  the  largest  number  of  successful 
;  ^^m  of  ^n-      miners  and  metallurgists,  and  the  title  of  M.E.  (mining  engineer)  of  that 
•ohooi.     ^      *  school  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence  and  serves  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
greatest  value.     The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  when  we  know  that  the  system 
of  instruction  carried  on  here  is  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  so  that  the 
students  are  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
The  object  of  this  time-honored  institution  is  to  give  a  complete  scientific 
education  both  of  a  theoretical  and  practical  character  to  young  men  intended 
for  metallurgists  or  mining  engineers.     Admission  to  the  school  for  Saxons 
and  Germans  is  made  dependent  ou  having  passed  the  Maturitats  examination 
of  a  gymnasium  or  first  class  Real-school,  but  foreigners  are  received  without 
examination,  provided  they  bring  certificates  of  competence  from  some  recog- 
nised scientific  or  educational  institution,  and  this  liberality  on  the  part  of 
the  Saxon  government  has  been  largely  availed  of  by  many  distinguished 
xioaraMor         English  and  American  metallurgists  and  mining  engineers.     Regular  courses 
«*udy.  q£  gtudy  are  laid  down,  extending  over  four  years  and  differing  according  as 
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be  papil  desires  to  follow  the  mining  or  the  metallurgical  branch  of  the  pro- 

Msion.     Higher  mathematics,  descriptiye  geometry,  spherical  trigonometry, 

•hysics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology  and  mechanical  drawing  form  the 

round  work  of  the  studies,  to  which  are  added  in  the  second  and  succeeding 

ears  the  special  subjects  of  mining  and  metallurgy  and  all  their  allied 

tranches  of  science,  taught  by  lectures,  laboratory  practice,  by  working  and  fj2j"J§Jooi*  * 

nrveying  in   the  mines  and  by  practical   metallurgical  instruction  in  the 

melting  works  of  the  Saxon  state.     The  collections  of  mineralogical  and 

geological  specimens  are  most  complete,  and  with  the  libraries  and  museums 

if  mining  machinery  are  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  school.     Many  of  the 

professors  have  been  men  of  European  fame — Werner,  Plattner,and  now  Rich  ter 

jid  Weisbach,  are  names  known  to  and  honored  by  all  students  of  science. 

The  lectures  of  Richter  on  the  blow-pipe  are  unique,   and  those  of  Prof.  JServSSot. 

I^eisbach  on  mineralogy  are  most  valuable.     But  the  most  important  respect 

n  which  Freiberg  excels  is  the  practical  experience  which  the  students  can 

;ain  in  the  operations  of  smelting  conducted  on  a  lar^e  scale  in  the  govem- 

nent  smelting  works  (the  Miildnerhiitte  and  that  at  Halsbriicke)  as  well  as 

n  those  of  mining  by  visiting  the  neighboring  mines  belonging  to  the  Saxon 

government.     As  these  mines  now  yield  ore  of  only  the  poorest  quality  the  \ 

operations  have  to  be  conducted  with  great  care,  and  hence  offer  to  the  student 

if  mining  training  of  an  exceptional  character,  while  the  number  of  metals 

)re8ent  in  the  ore  (gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  bbmuth,  arsenic  and  antimony) 

md  worked  up  at  the  smelting  works  afford  a  no  less  valuable  one  to  the 

itudent  in  many  branches  of  metallurgy.     The  cost  of  living  in  Freiberg, 

ncluding  the  fees  payable  to  the  academy,  need  not  exceed  £100  per  annum. 

rhe  average  number  of  students  in  training  for  the  last  ten  years  is  :  Saxons 

uid  Germans,  64  ;  foreigners,  58.     Freiberg  does  not  however  afford  practi- 

)al  instruction  in  iron  mining  or  smelting  ;    the  mining   school  specially 

uiapted  for  the  study  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron  is  that  of  Leoben  in  Styria> 

mder  its  veteran  head.  Prof,  von  Tunner.* 

SCHNEIDER*  CO.'S  WORKS  AT  LE  CREUZOT. 

These  magnificent  works  have  been  so  frequently  described,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  them  would  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  this  report,  that  we  shall  character  of  tl^ 
H>nfine  ourselves  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  facts  bearing  in  the  moat  ^^'^^ 
lirect  manner  on  our  enquiry.     It  is  well  known  that  these  works  situated 
ar  in  the  interior  of  France,  derive  a  large  portion  of  their  supplies  of  iron 
ire — for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  of  the  most  varied  description — 
rom   Algeria,  brought  through   Marseilles  from  Savoy  and   other   distant 
Jaoes,  and  that  a  considerable  part  also  of  the  fuel   used  has  to  be  brought 
roDQ  the  coal  basin  of  St.  Etienne.     This  is  rendered  possible  by  extremely 
>w  railway  rates,  less  than  three  eighths  of  a  penny  per  mile  on  iron  ores,  or 
»8  than  half  of  the  average  rates  charged  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Most  of 
be  powerful  tools  used  at  Le  Creuzot  in  the  construction  of  marine  engines, 
1  boring  large  guns  and  in  planing  armor  plates,  were  formerly  imported  by 
bem  fi'om  England,  but  wibhin  the  last  few  years  these  tools  have  been  sup- 
lied  by  works  in  the  east  of  France  and  in  the   French  departments  now 
nnexed  to  Germany.      The    French   engineering   tools  were  formerly  ill- 
esigned  and  badly  proportioned.     Now  English  models  are  followed  and  the 
xecution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     A  very  small  number  of  the  heads  of  Training  of  fort^ 
epartments  are  former  students  of  the  great  Parisian  technical  schools,  several  men  for  the 
re  from  the  Ecoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers  and  many,  including  nearly  all  the  founded  by ^% 
Bremen,  have  received  no  other  instruction  than  that  of  the  works  and  the  ^'™- 
xcellent  elementary  schools  founded  and  maintained  by  the  fiirm.     The  head 
f  the  drawing  office  is  one  of  these  latter.     The  opinion  of  Mons.  Henri 
chneider  was  not  favorable  to  the  very  high  scientific  courses  of  the  Paris 
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schools,  except  for  men  of  remarkable  ability  aad  of  the  energy  and  com- 
mon sense  necessary  to  acquire  workshop  practice  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  of  life,  and  to  avoid  a  pedantic  application  of  abstruse  theory  to 
practical  work.  His  estimate  of  the  ifecoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  very  favorable.  In  several  cases  the  firm  had  sent  promising 
boys  to  those  schools,  but  the  workshop  was  held  to  be  the  true  school  for 
foremen.  In  the  elementary  schools  connected  with  the  works  and  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  the  company  great  attention  is  given  to  geometrical  draw- 
ing, and  the  work  of  the  boys  was  surprisingly  good.  The  elements  of 
chemistry  and  physics  are  also  taught.  Night  classes  have  been  given  up, 
partly  because  the  instruction  of  the  elemental  y  day  school  was  considered 
sujQicient  and  partly  in  consequence  of  difficulties  between  masters  and  men 
during  the  times  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  The  dissension  which  existed  for  a  few  years  had  however  subsided 
to  a  great  extent,  and  although  the  firm  employ  large  numbers  of  miners  near 
Montceau-les-Mines,  where  there  had  lately  been  troubles,  the  Oreuzot  men 
had  not  taken  any  part  in  them.* 

TECHJriCAL    SCHOOLS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  report  made  to  the  British 
Royal  Oommissioners  by  William  Mather,  who  at  their  request  visited  the 
United  States  and  Oanada  in  1883,  and  reported  on  the  subject  of  technical 
instruction : 

SCHOOL  OF  MINKS,  COLUMBIA  OOLLBQB. 

The  main  object  of  this  excellent  school  is  to  train  students  to  become 
professors  in  colleges ;  also  consulting,  mining  and  civil  engineers.  It  is 
however  largely  used  by  those  who  intend  to  pursue  mechanical  engineering 
in  practice,  such  as  the  sons  of  manufacturers  and  machine  constructors,  and 
young  men  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the  leading  positions  in  the  great 
industries  of  the  country.  All  the  appliances  are  admirable,  whether  in  class- 
rooms, laboratories  or  workshops.  This  school  is  distinguished  for  the  emi- 
nence of  its  professors  and  instructors,  the  liberality  of  its  trustees  and  sap- 
porters,  the  completeness  of  its  permanent  appliances  and  the  simplicity  com- 
bined with  elegance  of  its  buildings.  The  spirit  of  the  college  is  that  of 
cheerful  and  intense  activity  in  all  departments  I  confined  my  inspection 
to  the  technical  schools.  The  school  of  mines  consists  of  a  large  block  of 
buildings  in  which  besides  class  room  accommodation  are  the  labora^.ories, 
shops  and  apparatus.  Its  system  of  instruction  covers  mining  engineering, 
metallurgy,  civil  engineering,  geology,  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  and 
architecture.  The  students  are  required  to  be  17  years  old  and  to  pass  an 
examination  before  entering  the  school,  including,  besides  the  ordinary  studio 
of  the  high  school  course  in  the  highest  grades,  simple  mathematics,  elementary 
physics  and  freehand  drawing.  The  complete  course  extends  over  four  years. 
The  mining  appliances  are  operative,  and  students  conduct  every  process 
from  the  crushing  of  the  ores  to  the  assaying  of  the  metal.  The 
precious  ores  are  chiefly  treated,  but  general  mining  is  thoroughly 
taught  as  a  science.  In  civil  engineering  and  surveying  the  method 
of  instruction  is  very  thorough.  Field  work  entem  largely  into  the 
occupations.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  stages  up  to  machine 
designing.  Hydraulic  and  mechanical  engineering  are  studied  in  connection 
with  the  mining  and  civil  engineering  courses..  Students  in  mechanical 
engineering  especially  have  facilities  for  practice  with  tools  in  the  shops. 
Boilers,  steam  engines,  pumps  and  appliances  for  testing  the  strength  of 
materials  form  part  of  the  plant  of  the  school.      Chemical  laboratories  for 

qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  are  well  equipped.  .  .  A  very  important 

_^__^_^^______^^___^^^^^^___^^_^_^^_^^_^^^^^___^_______^___^_^___^^_^^^^___^_^^_^_^___  -• 
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lement  in  the  practical  application  of  the  sciences  taught  in  this  school  lies 
a  the  summer  vacation  work.  The  professors  take  out  companies  of  students  Summer 
0  mines,  smelting  works,  iron  works  and  machine  shops  to  demonstrate  their  ^'^^  ^^^^' 
heoretical  teaching  by  practice  on  the  commercial  basis.  Students  are 
ncouraged  to  seek  actual  employment  in  various  works  during  vacation  and 
oany  do  so.  The  fees  for  the  two  terms  of  the  year  are  X40.  Free  students 
jre  admitted  if  properly  qualified,  and  if  their  inability  to  '^  y  is  certified. 
k.bout  300  students  attend  the  school  of  mines.  ^ 

CORNELL     UNIVBRSITT. 

The  technical  school  embraces  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineer- 
Qg,     mining    engineering,     freehand     drawing,     mathematics,    astronomy,  instructioa  in 
hemistry  and  physics.     The  farm  of  1 20  acres  is  kept  for  experimental  pur-  arto.*"******^ 
K)se8  and  illustration  of  the  science  of  agriculture.     The  students  spend  three 
lOurs  on  two  days  in  each  week  in  manual  work  on  the  farm.     The  mechanic 
rt8  are  taught  experimentally  by  the  aid  of  a  brass  and  iron  foundry,  black- 
tnith's  shop,  pattern  making,  machine  tools  and  hand  tools.     In  connection 
re  the  lecture  room  and  the  drawing  room.     Each  student  devotes  two  hours  practice!^ 
day  to  actual  work  in  the  shops.     Civil  engineering  is  taught  by  lectures 
nd   field  work,  and  practice  in  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories   is 
3quired  of  those  receiving  instruction  in  mineralogy,   metallurgy,  geology, 
hysics  and  constructive   engineering.     Within  the  five  years'  course  selec- 
ens  may  be  made  of  special  studies  according  to  the  wants  of  the  students,  j^^*^®"*™**  , 
llectricsd  engineering  has  been  added  this  year  with  ample  appliances  for  its 
ractical  illustration.     The  mining  engineering  section  has  not  yet  become  a 
)parate  department,  though  the  necessary  instruction  is  given.     It  is  intended 
»  establish  a  special  school  for  this  science  with  a  small  workinj?  plant.  .  .  I 

V  J  .•  !•  ji.*  _x»j.x*^  •  Value  of  the 

i.ve  observed  preparations  being   made   to  impart   instruction  m  science,  applied  eeieiioet 

qpecially  in  chemistry  and  engineering,  of  a  character  eminently  practical.  ■* » ©ouree  of 

omell  is  quoted  as  an  example  amongst  those  who  are  coming  out  of  the  old 

letbods  of  what  is  termed  '*  intellectual  culture.''     The  applied  sciences  are 

ecoming  recognised  as  forming  as  sure  a  basis  for  character  and  cloture  as 

16  dead  languages  and  higher  mathematics  for  those  who  have  to  take  part 

L  developing  and  applying  the  resources  of  the  country. t 

MASSACHUSBTTS     INSTITUTE     OF    TBCHNOLOOT. 

The  object  is  primarily  to  teach  in  the  higher  branches,  mining,  mechani- 
d  and  civil  engineering ;  secondarily,  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanic  objecto  of  the 
rts  to  students  who,  coming  from  the  ordinary  public  schools  at  1 6  years  iMtitution. 
Id,  may  go  through  a  two  years'  course  in  technical  training  before  they 
dter  upon  actual  employment.     The  students  for  the  advanced  course  of 
vil  and  mechanical  engineering  come  from  the  graduating  classes  in  the 
igh  schools  of  the  public  school  system,  or  pass  a  similar  examination  before 
itering  upon  the  course  prescribed  for  the  students  in  this  institute.     The 
aalitications  required  are  elementary  chemistry,  physics  and  simple  mathe- 
latics.     In  other  branches,  the  usual  literary  subjects  of  a  high  school ;  for 
le  advanced  course,  the  students  have  to  enter  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
he  institute  is  handsome  in  style  and    commodious   in   arrangement.     It 
ands  in  the  best  part  of  the  residential  quarter  of  the  city.     There  is  a  con- 
derable  quantity  of  land  on  which  extensions  can  be  made.     The  main 
iiilding  contains  class  rooms  for  lectures  on  the  various  subjects  forming  the 
irricula  of  the  school.     A  large  chemical  laboratory  divided  into  depart-  ciMs-rooma  Md 
lents  occupies  the  top  floor  of  a  new  building,  just  erected  for  inorganic  and  **^o'**o'*<»' 
'ganic  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.     These  laboratories  are  unsur- 
issed  in  the  United  States  for  convenience  and  completeness  of  apparatus 
id  appliances.     There  is  an  excellent  and  well-appointed  mining  department, 
which  the  rough  ore  is  brought  direct  from  the  mines  and  treated  by  the 
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students  upon  scientific  principles,  through  all  the  practical  operations  of 
metallurgy  to  the  final  extraction  of  the  pure  metal.     Crushing,  smelting^ 
reducing,  refining,  assaying  are   all  gone    through  in   proper   order.     The 
physical  laboratory  is  a  very  complete  department,  with  every  variety  of 
apparatus,  most  of  which  however  may  be  regarded  as  a  museum  of  philo- 
sophical  instruments,   inasmuch  as  the  practical  work  is   done  by  simple^ 
apparatus  designed  for  the  purpose  by  the  professor  and  students.     Geneotd 
physics,  optics,  acoustics,  applied  mechanics,  electricity,  hydraulics,  history  of 
the  physical  sciences,  physical  research,  astronomy,  etc.,  with  the  requisite 
mathematical  instruction,  form  the  subjects  of  a  four  years'  tuition.     The- 
meohanical  engineering  department  consists  of  suitable  accommodation  for 
lectures  and  mechanical  drawing,  allied  with  which  are  the  chemical  labora- 
tory courses  and  physical  laboratory  instruction  in  steam,  steam  engines^ 
dynamics,  hydraulics,  metallurgy  and  machine  construction.     The  workshops 
skre  built  some  distance  away  from  the  main  block.     They  are  new  and  are- 
fitted  with  appliances  for  machine  construction,  carpentry  and  pattem-mak> 
ing  ;  moulding  shop  and  cupola,  tools,  lathes ;  planing  and  shaping  and  drilling 
machines ;    forges,  with  all  blacksmiths'  tools ;    fitting   shops,   with    vises^^ 
benches  and  hand  tools.     The  work  done  consists  in  forming  objects  neces — 
sary  for  the  construction  of  maohines.     No  machines  are  made  complete^^ 
This  department  is  very  practiaally  arranged,  and  is  efficient  for  the  purposes 
of  teaching  the  dexterous  use  of  all  tools  for  each  branch  of  the  mechanic  ar( 
There  is  a  department  adjoining  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials  of 
kinds  used  in  buildings   and  machine  construction.     The  whole   place   i 
worked  by  steam-boilers  and  engines,  up>on  which  the  students  practice  fc 
instruction  in  economy  and  use  of  steam.     The  practical  lessons  are  given  fc 
three  hours  on  two  days  in  each  week.     These  shops  are  used  constantly  bol 
by  scientific  students  who  are  going  through  the  whole  course  as  well  as  b 
the  students  in  mechanic  arts  who  spend  only  two  years  here.     The  fees  a 
£40  per  annum.     The  school  has  £63,000  sunk  in  land  and  buildings,  wi 
out  apparatus.     There  is  a  fund  of  £30,000  from  the  "  Grant  of  lands  for  t 
formation  of  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of  mechanic  arts "  in 
chusetts.     One- third  of  the  interest  of  this  sum  is  devoted  to  the  '*  mecha 
arts "  department  of  the  school     This  institution  worthily  enjoys  a  hi^i 
reputation  in  America.     Its  graduates  enter  into  the  scientific  professions 
and  the  engineering,  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  without  difficulty 
or  delay.     I  have  experienced  this  in  the  far  west,  among  the  mines,  on  raii- 
road  works,  in  machine  shops  and  in  the  textile  manufactories.     Although 
the  course  of  instruction  extends  to  the  higher  branches  of  science,  the  prao- 
tical  application  of  knowledge  is  cafried  through  each  course  by  numeroua 
experimental  operations  showing  cause  and  effect.     The  whole  spirit  of  tke 
institution  appears  to  create  a  connection  between  its  work  and  the  larger 
operations  which  the  graduates  will  have  to  encounter  in  their  future  careers.^ 

SHKFFIELD    SCIENTIFIC     SCHOOL    OF    TALE    COLLEGE. 

This  was  formerly  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Yale  college,  but  owing  <a 
Aioheoi  for  the  the  gifts  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sheffield  of  £100,000  and  the  land  grant  it  has  become 
idence&  **'  ****   *  school  for  the  difiusion  of  the  sciences  and  for  the  training  of  young  men  for 
such  pursuits  as  require  proficiency  in  mathematics,   physics  and   natural 
Oounee of  study.  Science.     The  courses  of  study  most  commonly  followed  are  chemistry,  civil 
engineering,   mechanical  engineering,  agriculture,   natural  history,  biology 
and  preparatory  studies  for  mining  and  metallurgy.      The  laboratories  are 
supplied  with  every  requisite  for  thorough  experimental  illustration,  but  no- 
workshops  are  provided.     The  civil  engineering  course  includes  field  work 
and  practice.     The  mechaniccd  engineering  is  taught  by  lectures  and  by  a 
very  thorough  mechanical  drawing  course  which  is  made  to  partake  of  the 
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iharacter  of  the  drawing  department  of  an  engineering  works.  It  is 
eminently  practical.  Professor  Brush,  the  eminent  principal,  kindly  devoted 
x>nsiderable  time  to  the  object  of  my  visit  and  explained  minutely  the  methods 
>f  instruction..  The  absence  of  manual  work  in  this  school  gives  a  theoretical  a  rabititnta  for 
tone  to  the  instruction.  Provision  is  made  however  for  frequent  visits  of  the  °**°'**  ^^' 
itudents  to  surrounding  works.  There  are  large  collections  of  models,  a 
technical  library,  and  the  museum  and  library  of  Yale  college  are  open  to  the 
itudents.  The  noble  benefactor  of  this  school  left  another  £100,000  on  his 
iecease.  With  further  additions  and  extensions  this  institution  will  prob- 
ibly  be  made  as  complete  as  any  in  America  as  a  technological  school,  with- 
out impairing  its  high  character'  as  a  school  of  pure  science  and  original 
research.     The  tuition  fee  is  X30  per  annum.     There  are  207  students. "^ 

WORCESTEB     FREE     SCHOOL,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  technical  school  is  especially  designed  and  conducted  to  impart  a 
'horough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanical  engineering,  purpose  of  tb» 
[*here  are  255  students.      The  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  students  of  Worces-  •®**<*®'' 
er  county  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.     The  building  is  admirably  adapted 
3  its  purpose.     Olass-rooms  and  works-hops  are  conveniently  near,  and  the  training. 
'hole  plan  of  the  school  is  compact  and  commodious.    The  course  of  training 
xtenda  over  three  and  a  half  years.      The  students  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
ions,  the   ordinary  undergraduate  and  the  apprentice  class.      The  former 
asses  through  the   theoretical  and  practical  instruction  with  the  object  of 
btaining  general  knowledge  of  the  science  of   mechanical  engineering ;  the 
ktter  is  supposed  to  learn  a  trade  and  to  this  end  devotes  39  hours  of  each 
'eek  to  workshop  practice.     All  students  in  the  first  year  have  to  give  a  large 
roportion  of  their  time  to  the  shops.     Later  on  shop  practice  decreases  for 
be  regular  undergraduates.     In  the  shops  a  certain  number  of  skilled  work- 
len  are  employed  and  they  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  machines  for  sale. 
?he  students  therefore  work  on  actual  machines  in  course  of  construction, 
^th  the  intention  of  becoming  competent  mechanics  while  studying  the 
heory  of  the  profession.     This  school  must  be  a  great  boon  to  the  sons  of 
working  men  who  can  afford  to  support  them  during  the  training  period, 
rhe  boys  may  not  become  highly  skilled  workmen,  but  entering  at  16  and 
eaving  at  19  they  would  go  into  engineering  establishments  as  draughtsmen, 
>r  better  as  workmen,  and  obtain  very  rapidly  all  the  larger  practice  to  enable 
:hem  to  become  excellent  foremen.     No  student  is  accepted  as  an  apprentice 
^ho  is  not  actually  of  mechanical  tastes  and  ability.      As  giving  an  oppor- 
liunity  to  the  sons  of  the  poorer  classes  to  obtain  a  mechanical  training,  this 
IS  the  best  school  I  have  seen  in  America.      Dr.   Fuller  is  the  able  principal^ 
&nd  he  is  enthusiastic  in  his  work.t  « 

WASHINGTON     UNIVERSITY,     ST.     LOUIS. 

As  St.  Louis  has  led  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  kindergarten,  so 
in  connection  with  technical  education  this  city  has  determined  to  prove  that  ,^^  muraal 
etn  intellectual  training  of  the  mind  for  any  career  is  greatly  assisted  by  training  lobooL 
manual  exercises  as  part  of  a  collegiate  course.      One  department  of  the 
university  is  devoted  to  manual  training.      The  complete  collegiate  course  of 
study  in  the  university  is  varied  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  those 
students  J(vho  may  desire  to  do  so  to  spend  a  few  hours  per  week  in  manual 
occupations.     A  commodious  building  x;on tains  carpentry,  blacksmith,  turn- 
ing  and  fitting  shops,  well  appointed  with  all  the  ordinary  appliances  for  prac-  tor  practical 
bical  work.     A  boiler  and  steam-engine  supply  the  power.     The  opportunity  ^^^y- 
SkfforJed  by  this  school  for  technical  training  is  generally  sought  by  those  who 
intend  to  follow  mechanical  pursuits.     The  workshop  practice  is  excellent,  and 
a  taught  by  able  instructors  in  each  department.      From  four  to  six  hours 

*  Vol.  II,  Appendix  p.  80.    f  lb.,  p.  30. 
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per  week  throuj^hout  the  four  years'  course  in  the  oolle^ife  sure  fi^iven  to  shop 
mtuli^m         practice.     Mining  and  metallurgy  are  taught  by  the  aid  of  complete  labora- 
tories and  a  large  collection  of  specimens.     A  graduate  of  the  school  of  mines, 
Columbia  college,  is  at  the  head  of  this  department.     I  saw  some  forgings 
made  by  boys  1 7  years  old  which  surprised  me,  and  testified  to  the  workman- 
like training  given  in  manual  dexterity.     The  drawing  classes  are  well  con- 
ducted and  the  physical  science  exercises  form  a  special  feature  in  the  course 
doane  and  fMs.  of  studies.     The  fees  are  JB20  per  annum.     The  manual  training  school  course 
taken  alone  is  divided  between  the  workshop  and  the  classrooms.     The  stu- 
dents may  enter  at  14  years  old,  and  only  require  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
geography,  spelling  and  writing.     The  fees  are  £6  per  term  in  the  first  year, 
X8  in  the  second  year  and  XIO  in  the  third  year.  Each  term  has  20  weeka  All 
the  snop  work  is  disciplinary.     Special  trades  are  i^ot  taught  and  no  articles 
are  made  for  sale.     The  work  appeared  to  be  well,  rapidly  and  accurately 
executed.     Dr.  Woodward,  the  earnest  and  able  principal  of  the  school,  has 
made  industrial  training  a  special  subject  of  investigation   and  experimeot 
To  him  is  due  this  excellent  institution,  the  benefit  of  which  has  already  heen 
felt  in  encouraging  the  starting  of  such  schools  elsewhere.* 

CALIFORNIA    SCHOOL    OF    AQBIOULTUBB    AND    MECHANIC    ABT8. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  schools  of  practical  science  in  America. 
Opporionities  of  It  is  attached  to  the  university  and  its  students  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  splen- 
did library  of  20,000  volumes,  as  also  of  a  museum  with  a  rare  coUectioD  of 
specimens  of  minerals  and  natural  history  objects.      The  tuition  is  entirely 
free  for  both  sexes  through  the  university  course,  giving  ample  opportuntitj 
for  higher  education  to  all  classes  in  the  community.      The  situation  of  the 
university  is  beautiful,  and  all  the  surroundings  are  conducive  to  study  and 
refinement  of  character.     The  technical  school  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  train- 
Ohiaf  aim  of  the  ^^  ^^  engineers  and  miners  as  well   as  agriculturists.     Hydraulic   engineer- 
iaohaiofti course,  ing,  which  forms  SO  large  a   part  of  mining  qualifications  in   California,  is 
prominent  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.      The  operations  in  mining  are 
illustrated  by  an  operating  plant,  small  but  efficient.     The  workshop  practice 
in  mechanical  engineering  is  given  by  the  use  of  suitable  tools.     Drawing 
is  taught  through  all  the  elementary  stages,  and  finally  in  the  last  year  i» 
applied  directly  to  original  design  and  construction  in  civil,  hydraulic  and 
mechanical  engineering.     The  chemical  laboratories  for  qualitative  and  quan^ 
titative  work  and  the  laboratory  for  metallurgy  and  mineralogy  are  wel^ 
appointed.     The  professors  of  this  school  are  men  who  have  acauired  eminence 
in  America.     I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  views  of  some  of- these  gen- 
tlemen as  to  the  importance  of  their  instruction  in  its  relation  to  the  indus- 
tries of  California.     Students  are  admitted  at  16  yesurs  of  age  after  passing 
examination.     It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  young  men  came  from  the  mines 
to  study  special  subjects,  and  facilities  were  given  to  such  students  who  could 
only  remain  a  comparatively  short  period.      The  university  has  an  income 
from  the  state  of  £20,000  a  year.   The  value  of  grounds,  buildings  and  appar- 
atus is  XI 61. 000. t 

INFLUENCE  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTBUOTION. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  owes  much  already  to  the  schools  - 
PraeHcidbeDe-    which  exist  for  technical  education,  though  not  actually  helping  the  artisan 
SuinioSto^'^^   class.     Many  hundreds  of  young  men  have  been  furnished  from  these  sources 
for  the  superintendence  of  railway  works,  mining  operations,  machine  shope^ 
and  the  textile  industries,  besides  chemical  works,  glass  manufactorieB,  build^ 
ing  operations,  agriculture,  etc.     1  have  met  in  almost  all  the  manufaotorie* 
I  have  visited — from  mining,  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,   through  all  the 
mechanic  arts   up   to  watchmaking    and  sewing-machine  manufacturing — - 
evidences  of  the  influence  of  the  technical  school.:^ 

*  Vol.  II,  Appendix  p.  31.    f  lb.,  p.  SS.    ^  lb.,  p.  46. 
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On  the  practical  utility  of  technical  instruction  and  the  character  of  such 
instruction  many  valuable  suesrestions  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  ^^**^"  *«•**• 
Lowthian  Bell,  Dr.  0.  W.  Siemens,  M.  W.  Peace,  Professor  Huxley,  Albert 
A.  Jowett,  Professor  J.  V.  Jones  and  Professor  Josiah  P.  Cook  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  British  Commissioners'  report. 

THK     MICHIGAN    MINING    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Merritt,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  visited  the  Michigan  mining 
^hool  at  Houghton,  in  the  upper  peninsula,  in  August,  1888,  and  has  made 
the  following  report  upon  it : 

The  school  was  opened  on  September  15th,   1886.     A  student  for  admis- 
sion must  present  evidence  of  having  graduated  at  a  high  school  or  academy  Entnnoe  quali- 
-of  good  standing  or  he  must  pass  an  examination  qualifying  in  arithmetic,        ^^ 
algebra,  book-keeping,  plane  geometry,  physics  and  the  elements  of  astronomy. 
Anyone  may  attend  a  separate  lecture  or  course  of  lectures  without  examina- 
tion.    The  whole  instruction  is  free  to  residents  of  Michigan,  the  student 
merely  paying  for  material  used.     The  object  of  the  school  as  designed  by  ^i*®*  **•  ***• 
the  legislature  of  the  state,  which  supports  it,  is  generally  understood  to  be 
to  turn  out  practical  assayers,  surveyors  and  draughtsmen,  not  to  be  a  higher 
scientific  class  of  mining  school  like  Columbia  college,  but  eminently  praoti- 
-cal  in  the  above  mentioned  subjects.     By  reference  to  the  course  of  studies 
it  will  be  seen  that  surveying  in  particular  appears  to  be  very  thoroughly 

provided  for.    Instruction  was  at  first  arranged   for  a  two  y *  ''.ourse,  but 

«  three  years'  coarse  is  now  being  arranged  for.     It  was  thought  that  by 
making  the  school  free  more  local  men,  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  it, 
would  go  in  for  a  raining  training  and  would  be  capable  of  assaying  iron  and 
•other  ores  found  in  the  state,  and   which  are  being  tested  all  the  time  at  the 
mines,  and  enable  them  to  do  the  surveying  and  mapping  required  at  the 
mines.     Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  mining  school  a  less  thorough 
•course  in  the  same  direction  was  given  at  the  state  university  ;  this  has  now 
been  discontinued,  but  the  mining  school  is  classed  as  one  of  the  departments dat^nof*Se^ 
•of  the  university.     The  local  mining  men,  though  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  achooL 
necessity  of  the  school,  have  shown  practical  appreciation  of  it  in  that  there 
are  now  the  sons  of  four  local  mining  captains  at  the  school.     The  collection 
and  classification  of  a  typical  set  of  the  minerals  which  occur  in  the  state  a  collection  of 
and  the  procuring  and  preservation  of  all  statistics,  scientific  and  other  in-  mewL**  "'^^ 
formation,  regarding  the  mineral  resources  of  the  upper  peninsula,  and  all 
important  discoveries  and  improvements  in  developing  the  same,  are  made  part 
•of  the  duty  df  this  mining  school,  which  must  provide  for  a  full  report  on 
the  same  each  year  from  one  or  more  of  the  persons  engaged  as  teachers. 
The  school  is  managed  by  a  board  of  control  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the 
TOvernor  of  the  state.     The  subjects  of  instruction  are  mathematics,  draw- Subjecu of  in- 
ing,  surveying,  mining  and  mining  engineering,  ore  dressing^,  physics,  mechan- 
ics and  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  assaying,  matallurgy, 
<;rystallography,  mineralogy,  petrography,  geology  and  economic  geology.     A 
-clause  provides  that  every  facility  possible  will  be  given  to  special  students  ^^^^^       * 
who  desire  to  pursue  some  subject  taught  in  the  school,  and  by  this  provision 
it  is  hoped  to  aid  practical  miners  who  have  but  limited  time ;  no  arrange- 
ment however  has  been  made  for  any  special  course  to  practical  miners  or 
prospectors,  but  they  can  attend  any  of  the  regular  lectures  they  please.  The  BuikUn^i  and 
state  has  appropriated  $25,000  so  far  to  meet  running  expenses  of  the  school  °^     °^ 
for  the  past  two  years  and  375,000  for  a  building.     At  present  quarters  are 
iound  wherever  obtainable  for  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories,  such  as  in  the 
£re  hall,  rink,  etc.     The  practical  work,  which  is  facilitated  by  proximity  to  LeotnrosMd 
the  mines,  consists    of  compulsory  work  for  six  weeks  in  mines,  mills   or  P"****^  ^^^ 
smelting  works  and  two  weeks  mining  surveying  in  the  mines.     There  are 
'^\ao  voluntary  visits  to  the  mines,  mills  or  copper  smelting  works  on  Sator- 
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days  during  the  third  year,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  lectures  on  minings 
etc.,  with  laboratory  work  2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  and  17  hours  per 
week  for  4  weeks;  on  metallurgy  and  assaying,  3  houts  per  week  for  4  weeks 
and  18  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks  ;  and  field  and  mining  geologj,  5  hours 
per  week  for  4  weeks.   There  are  at  present  three  professors  and  29  students, 
including  7  special  students ;  but  the  number  of  professors  is  about  to  be 
increased  to  five,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  50  students  in  1889.     The 
professor  in  mining  and  engineering,  R.  M.  Edwards,  E.  M.,  irraduate  of  the 
Columbia  school   of  mines,  thinks  that  the  chief  advantage  to  a  boy  studying 
mining  here  is  that  he  is  in   a  mining  atmosphere  and  hears  mining  talked 
on  all  sides,  while  at  the  Columbia  mining  school  he  only  meets  mining  men 
as  a  rule  when  on  the  mining  trip  which  is  part  of  the  course.     At  Houghton 
he  considers  that  a  boy  insensibly  picks  up  mining  information  all  the  tima 
It  is  also  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  take  the  students  out  on  Saturday  to  the 
mines  during  lectures.     Mr.  Edwards  considers  that  a  scientific  course  of 
training  is  essential  as  a  foundation  to  mining  and  metallurgy.     In  a  countiy 
where  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  developed  mining  he  believes  it  would  be 
the  better  course  to  have  the  mining  school  attached  to  some  established 
university  than  to  attempt  to  start  a  separate  school  where  there  was  some 
mining   being  earned   on,  provided   always   that   there  are   visits    to  min- 
ing districts  and  working  mines  attached  to  the  course  as  an  essential  part  of 
it.     The  mining  schools  in  New  York  and  in  St  Louis  are  considered  the 
best  in  the  United  States.     The  former  has  one  compulsory  sojourn  of  six 
weeks  at  mines  during  a  four  months  vacation  following  the  third  vear,  the 
course  being  four  years.     The  mines  chosen  are  either  the  lake  Superior  or 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions.  The  St  Louis  university  compels  three  trips  to 
and  sojourns  at  mining  regions  during  the  course.     The  cost  to  the  student  of 
the  Columbia  school  trip  is  from  $60  to  $100  as  a  rule.     The  board  is  gene^ 
ally  about  $8  a  week  at  the  mining  centres  to  the  students.     A  professor  and 
two  or  three  assistants  usually  accompany  them.     The  director  of  the  mining 
school,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  was  absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  I  received 
every   courtesy  and  assistance  in  my   application  for  information  from  the 
treasurer,   the  secretary  and  Professor  fkl wards,  and  they  expressed  them- 
selves ready  and  willing  to  give  any  further  information  by  letter  should  yon 
desire  to  apply  to  them.     In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  the  chief  difficulty 
in  arranging  a  course  in  a  school  of  mines  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  desire  is  for  students  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  science, 
which   is  essential,  but  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  get  a  supply  of  the 
proper  material,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  model  all  the  first  part  of  a 
mining  and  metallurgical  course  upon  a  school  for  scientific  instruction,  and 
after  that  is  given  to  proceed  with  the  practical  mining  and  metallurgical 
studies.     The  course  at  the  largest  German  and  American  schools  of  mines  is 
four  years  owing  to  this  fact. 

Albert  Williams,  jr.,  of  the  United  States  geological  survey,  was  the 
first  principal  of  the  Houghton  school,  and  in  December,  1888,  that  gentle- 
man furnished  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  with  the  following  statement 
respecting  it : 

The  Houghton  school  of  mines  was  established  as  a  strictly  practical 
mining  school,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  give  instruction  to  the  sons  of  miners 
and  others  who  wished  to  qualify  themselves  for  actual  work  as  surveyors, 
assayers,  draughtsmen  and  general-utility  men.  The  work  of  a  mining  super- 
intendent requires  experience,  and  the  man  to  fill  it  must  work  up  to  it  ;  he 
cannot  hope  to  step  out  of  a  school  into  the  office.  Three  professors  were 
appointed  when  the  institution  opened,  the  first  of  whom  had  the  depart- 
ments of  geology,  mineralogy  and  mining  engineering,  the  second  had  mathe- 
matics and  drawing,  and  the  third  had  chemistry  and  assaying.     A  year's 
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coarse  was  alao  provided  for  post-graduate  study  in  metallargy.  Such  a 
course  is  regarded  as  sufficient ;  the  rest  comes  hj  experience  and  actual  work. 
Students  are  taught  surveying  and  6eld  geology  every  afternoon  in  favorable 
weather,  but  this  is  only  for  a  short  season  owing  to  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion. About  twenty  students  have  been  taking  the  regular  course,  and  five 
cf  the  older  ones  have  taken  the  special  course  of  the  first  >ear.  The  sons  of 
mining  captains  and  superintendents  compose  the  class  almost  entirely. 
Many  of  these  cannot  get  a  training  at  all  unless  it  is  provided  for  them  at 
this  school.  Besides  the  scientific  course  they  get  the  advantage  of  work  in 
real  life.  Machinery  can  best  be  studied  with  a  machine  in  operation.  This  The  Amarioui 
idea  generally  prevails  in  America,  and  schools  working  on  this  line  are  now  JlJhooi.™*"^ 
established  at  Rapid  Oity  in  Dakota,  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Hills  mining 
country  ;  at  Golden  in  Colorado,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  mines  and  within 
range  of  silver  and  other  mines  ;  and  at  BoUa  in  Missouri,  near  the  lead  and 
zinc  mines.  In  my  opinion  mining  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
the  preparation  afforded  by  these  schools,  as  under  the  American  system  the 
mining  superintendent  ought  to  be  master  of  all  parts  of  the  work ;  he  ought 
at  least  to  know  that  the  work  is  going  on  right.  At  Michigan  many  of  the 
students  would  be  capable  of  undertaking  draughting  and  surveying,  and  there 
were  openings  for  them  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation  while  I  had 
charge  of  the  school ;  but  assaying,  especially  for  iron,  requires  a  longer 
course.  The  new  building  contains  a  pretty  full  apparatus.  At  Cornwall,  in  ^ff*>*  soiiooto. 
England,  night  schools  are  established  which  are  very  good  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  a  man  cannot  do  drawing  after  working  with  his  hands  all  day.  In 
Michigan,  in  the  copper  ^nd  iron  mines,  this  kind  of  training  is  highly 
prized,  and  the  miners  t^iere  are  generally  Cornishmen.  Farther  west,  from 
Colorado  to  the  coast,  the  skilled  men  are  generally  Americans.  Students  ju^j^^  j  q^. 
from  Freiburg  who  come  here  find  that  they  have  to  learn  the  occupation  many  and 
over  again  as  the  method  of  mining  here  is  different  from  that  pursued  in  ^™®'***- 
Germany,  being  in  the  latter  country  more  careful  of  small  savings.  In 
Germany  the  mines  are  generally  government  property,  and  the  aim  is  to  give 
employment  to  the  people  rather  than  to  make  money.  In  America  the  aim 
is  to  get  the  ore  out  of  a  mine  as  fast  as  possible  and  then  begin  elsewhere. 

AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN   MINING    SCHOOLS. 

In  his  address  as  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers in  1886  Prof.  B.  H.  Richards,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, gave  a  synopsis  of  American  and  foreign  colleges  which  are  either 
pure  mining  schools  or  colleges  which  provide  a  course  of  mining  instruction. 
From  this  address  the  following  information  is  taken  : 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  has  a  lecturer  in  metallurgy.     The  admission 
age  is  seventeen  years.     Offers  two  courses,  mining  engineering  and  metal-  Gohmdo  lohool 
lurgy  ;  four  years  for  each.     Degree  in  mining  E.  M. ;  degree  in  metallurgy  •'  m*n««- 
Ph.  B. ;  after  two  additional  years  of  work  an  advanced  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
Requires  a  vacation  memoir  each  year,  and  during  the  term  visits  are  made 
to  smelting  works  and  to  regions  interesting  geologically.     "  The  one-year 
course  of  assaying  was  established  to  supply  a  demand  for  assayers  of  a 
better  grade  than  commonly  found  in  the  mining  camps."     There  is  also  a    ' 
one-year  course  in  surveying,   and   for  both  of  these  courses  diplomas  are 
given.     *'  About  half  the  students  take  the  four  years'  course.''     The  school 
aims   '*  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  lack  of  a  state  geological  survey." 
Excursions  made  weekly  to  points  of  geological  interest.     Three  excursions 
made  annually  to  mining  and  smelting  points. 

Columbia  College  has  a  school  of  mines  with  seven  courses,  one  of  which 
ts  in  mining  and  one  in  metallurgy.     A  professor  of  mineralogy  and  metal-  Columbia  fohool 
lurgy.      A  professor  of  engineering   who  lectures  on  mining  engineering.  ®'  »*»••• 
A  professor  (adjunct)  of  surveying  and  practical  mining.     Has  a  mining 
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laboratory.  Has  prominent  summer  schools  in  surveying  (required),  in 
mechanical  engineering  (voluntary),  in  practical  mining  (required).  Students 
enter  at  eighteen  years.  The  course  is  four  years  with  degree  of  E.M. 
After  a  year's  additional  study,  Ph.  D.  Mining  laboratory  contains  sample 
grinder,  three-rockbreakers,  rolls,  jigs,  three-stamp  battery,  amalgamated 
plates,  Frue  vanner,  Golden  Gate  concentrator,  Imlay  vanner,  amalgamating* 
pan,  settler,  lixiviation  tubs,  calcining  reverberatory  furnace  and  pot  furnaces. 
About  one  hundred  hours  devoted  to  mining  laboratory.  Summer  schools : 
End  of  the  first  and  three  years,  memoirs  required.  The  same  summer  school 
for  study  of  mechanical  engineering  in  machine  shops,  voluntary.  End  of 
the  third  year,  summer  school  for  systematic  study  of  practical  mining  and 
underground  surveying  for  six  weeks,  required.  End  of  fourth  year,  prac> 
tical  work  in  machine  design  contemplated. 

Lafayette  College  includes  the  Pardee  scientific  department  which  offers 
6ve  courses,  one  of  which  is  mining;  engineering.  It  has  a  professor  of 
mining  and  graphics.  It  gives  practice  in  mine  surveying  during  the  term, 
and  is  near  mines  and  metallurgical  works  which  the  students  have  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  visiting.  Entering  age  not  specified.  The  course  is  four  years 
with  the  degree  of  E.M.  Students  in  the  junior  year  are  required  to  spend 
several  days  at  the  mines  at  mine  surveying,  and  to  write  a  memoir  upon 
observed  mining  operations ;  and  in  the  senior  year  one  or  more  memoirs 
are  required  on  metallurgical  processes  as  a  result  of  investigations  at  the 
works. 

Lehigh  University  has  a  separate  school  of  technology  with  four 
engineering  courses.  One  of  them  is  mining  and  metallurgy.  It  has  a  pro> 
fessor  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  and  a  professor  of  geology  and  mining. 
Mine  surveying  is  taught  in  mines  during  the  term.  Entrance  age,  sixteen 
years.  Course,  five  years.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  degree  givea 
is  B.S.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  degree  is  E.M.  Opportunity  for 
local  excursions  throughout  the  school  year.  A  practical  'course  in  mine 
surveying  is  given  for  three  or  four  days  during  the  term,  fourth  year. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  school  of  technology  with 
nine  courses.     One  of  them  is  a  course  in  mining  engineering,  which  can  be 
taken  with  either  the  engineering,  the  geology  or  the  metallurgy  more  pro- 
nounced.    Has  a  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  also  an  instructor  in 
mining  and  metallurgy  and  two  lecturers  in  metallurgy.     Has  a  prominent 
mining   laboratory.      Has   voluntary   summer   school.      Students  enter  at 
seven teeiL     The  course  is  four  years.     Drgree  of  B.S.     Mining  laboratory 
contains  sample  grinder,  rock-breaker,   rolls,   sizing  sieves,    separator,  jigs, 
convex  huddle,  three-stamp  battery,  amalgamated  plates,   Frue  vanner,  four 
amalgamating-pans,  settler,  ball-grinder  and  amalgamator,  four  Morrell  auto- 
matic agate  mortars,    two   sets   lixiviating   tubs,  40  gallons  and  8  gallons 
respectively,    dynamos   for  depositing,    lead-smelting,    reverberatory  water- 
jacket  cupola,   melting-kettle,  cupellation-furnace  and  heat-recuperative  fur- 
nace combined,  copper  refinery,  calcining  reverbera  ories  for  200-pound  and 
for  20-pound  charges  respectively,  pot  furnaces,  roasting-kiln,  forge.     Fifteen 
weeks  of  eight  hours  each  and  fifteen  weeks  of  twelve  hours  each  devoted  to 
mining  laboratory.     Summer  school :  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year 
examinations  of  mines  and  works,  for  three  weeks.     Attendance  voluntary. 

McGill  University  has  a  separate  school  of  applied  science  with  four 
distinct  departments.  One  of  them  is  mining  engineering.  It  has  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  lecturer  on  assaying  and  mining.  The  entrance  age 
is  usually  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Frequent  geological  excursions  are 
made.  The  course  is  four  years  with  d<^gree  of  B.  A. So.  Af t^r  three  years 
more  the  degree  of  M.A.Sc.,  Master  of  Applied  Science. 
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Missonri  University  has  a  school  of  mines  and  metallargy  at  Holla, 
i^ith  a  professor  of  civil  and  mine  engineering  and  graphics,  also  a  professor  ifiawmri  iobo«i 
>f  analytical  chemistry  and  metallargy.  Has  excursions  to  metallurgical  °'  ^^^^ 
urorks.  The  entering  age  is  not  specified.  There  are  two  years  of  prepara- 
^ry  and  three  years  of  technical  training.  The  degree  is  that  of  M.E. 
Excursions  are  made  during  the  term  to  mines  and  to  iron,  lead  and  zinc 
i^orks,  and  extensive  field  practice  is  given  in  surveying. 

TJniversty  of  California  has  five  scientific  colleges;  one  of  them  is  a 
college  of  mining,  with  a  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy  and  an  honorary  c&iiforaia  wk 
professor  of  mining.  Students  enter  at  sixteen.  The  course  is  four  years  ^*^  •'  mininip. 
with  a  degree  of  B.8.  After  three  years  more,  at  least  one  of  which  is  spent 
in  graduate  study,  and  at  least  one  other  in  outside  practice,  the  degree  of 
KM.  or  KMet.  is  given.  Has  mining  and  metallurgical  laboratories  just 
erected,  which  are  now  being  equipped  so  as  to  contain  a  complete  plant  for 
sampling,  concentrating,  milling,  roasting  and  leaching  the  gold  and  silver 
ores  of  California.  The  present  plant  consists  of  ten-horsepower  dynamometer^ 
Dodge  crusher  6  by  4,  Krom  fine  crusher,  Krom  steel  rolls,  California  battery 
of  three  stamps  500  pounds  each,  Sturtevant  6-inch  pulveriser,  Frisbee  h 
Luoop  12-inch  mill,  set  of  shaking  screens,  Krom  air -jig,  set  of  Spitzkastea 
and  Spitzlutten,  Frue  vanner  arranged  with  side  and  end  shake,  amalgamating- 
pans,  settlers,  calcining  reverberatory  furnace  and  leaching  tubs.  Space  is 
available  for  smelting  outfit  whenever  it  is  considered  advisable.  Summer 
school :  Excursions  for  mining  and  railroad  surveying  during  the  summer 
are  open  to  all  students  of  the  mining  course  and  are  largely  attended 
Excursions  to  mines,  smelting  works  and  other  industrial  manufacturing 
establishments  are  arranged  for  all  students  in  mining  and  metallurgy  ;. 
the  time  given  to  them  ranges  from  a  few  days  to  ten  weeks  in  the 
summer. 

University  of  Illinois  has  a  college  of  engineering  with  four  schools, 
one  of  which  is  a  school  of  mining  engineering  which  was  reorganised  in  niinoia  Mhooi 
1885  and  is  not  fully  equipped.  There  is  a  professor  of  mining.  A  mining  rinwrim?"*" 
laboratory  is  contemplated.  Age  at  entering  fifteen  years ;  i.e.  students  may 
enter  at  fifteen,  but  are  advised  not  to  do  so  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
course  is  four  years  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  One  year's  post-graduate  study 
entitles  to  the  degree  of  E.M.  Frequent  excursions  and  theses  requiring 
studies  at  the  mines. 

University  of  King's  College  is  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.     Was  founded 
in  1802.     Has  a  course  in  civil  engineering,   with  alternative  of  mining.     It  King*i  ooiiafrew 
has  a  professor  of  chemistry,  geology  and  mining.     It  offers  summer  excur-  ^**^*^******- 
dons.     Entering  age  is  not  specified.     The  course  is  three  years,  with  the 
degree  of  B.E. 

University  of  Michigan  has  a  professor  of  mineralogy,  economic  geo- 
logy and  mining  engineering,  and  a  professor  of  metallurgy.     Students  enter  Mintiw  m- 
at  sixteen.     Length  of  course  not  specified,  but  covers  in   fact  four  years.  fhe^vefSty 
The  degree  of  B.S.  is  given  when  the  necessary  number  of  courses  has   been  o(  Michigiui. 
satisfactorily  finished.     A  degree  in  mining  engineering  is  given  after  post- 
graduate course.     In  this  university  many  students  who  are  candidates  for 
degrees  in  arts,  philosophy,  science  or  letters  pursue  mining  and  metallurgical 
subjects. 

University  of  Ohio  has  seventeen  courses,  one  of  which  is  mining  and 
metallurgy.     It  has  a  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy.     Entering  age  not  MiningtnUm^i 
specified.     The  course  is  four  years,  with  the  degree  of  M.E.     Total  number  taiiamr  covn* 
of  graduates  from  the  college  75  ;  from  the  mining  coarse  9.     Students  now  J^t^J^J^ 
in  the  college  323,  of  whom  14  are  studying  mining.     Memoirs  are  required 
which  necessitate  visits  to  mines  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  includes  the  Towne  scientific  school,  with 
T6wne  Kientiflc  five  courses,  one  of  which  is  in  metallurgy  and  mining.  It  has  a  professor 
emeritus  of  geology  and  mining,  a  professor  of  metalluigy  and  mineralogy, 
and  a  lecturer  on  geology  and  mining.  A  mining  laboratory  is  contemplated. 
There  is  a  summer  school  in  mtihe  surveying ;  there  are  cJso  geological  excur- 
sions. Entering  age  depends  on  proper  preparation  only.  The  course  is 
five  years ;  two  years  preparatory,  three  years  technical  work.  The  degrees 
are  B.S.  and  E.M.  In  the  third  year  four  excursions  of  one  day  each,  one 
excursion  of  two  weeks.  In  the  fourth  year  four  excursions  of  one  day  each, 
one  excursion  of  two  weeks.  In  the  fifth  year  three  weeks  in  the  coal  mines 
and  six  days  in  metallurgical  works. 

University  of  Wisconsin  gives  a  course  in  mining  engineering,  also  one 
in  metallurgical  engineering.  Has  a  professor  of  metallurgy.  There  are 
excursions  to  metallurgical  works.  Entering  age  sixteen.  The  course  is 
four  yeara  Degrees,  B.Met.E.  and  B.M.E.  Second  degrees  given  on 
examination  only,  and  after  at  least  one  year  of  study  and  practice,  MetH 
and  M.E. 

Washington  university,  St.  Louis,  has  a  polytechnic  school  with  four 
courses  ;  one  of  them  is  mining  and  metallurgy.  It  has  a  professor  of  mining 
and  metallurgy  ;  has  a  mining  laboratory  in  preparation  for  next  year ;  has  a 
prominent  summer  school  of  surveying,  mining  and  metallurgy,  attendance 
on  which  is  a  requirement.  It  has  excursions  to  mines  and  works.  Students 
enter  at  sixteen.  The  course  is  four  years  with  the  degree  of  B.K  After 
one  additional  year  of  special  study  the  degree  of  E.M.  is  given. 

There  are  three  other  schools  of  mines  contemplated  in  the  Umted 
States :  one  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  which  expects  to  open  its  doors  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886  ;  one  at  Rapid  City,  Dakota,  named  the  Dakota  school  of 
mines,  for  which  a  portion  of  the  funds  needed  have  already  been  appro- 
priated ;  and  at  the  Hose  polytechnic  school,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  "  a  depart- 
ment of  mining  engineering  is  contemplated  but  not  yet  organised." 

Mason  science  college,  Birmingham,  prepares  for  examinations  for  degrees 
from  London  university.  Has  professors  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  geo- 
logy, engineering  and  mining.  Gives  courses  in  metallurgy  and  applied 
geology,  with  summer  field  work  and  excursions.  Gives  courses  in  mining 
for  the  title  of  Mining  Associate,  and  a  certificate  of  competency  for  colliery 
managers  and  proprietors ;  also  evening  lectures  to  working  miners. 

Owens  College  (Victoria  university)  Manchester,  has  in  addition  to  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics  (pure  and  applied),  physics  and  chemistry,  a  professor 
of  engineering,  a  professor  of  geology,  a  lecturer  in  metallurgy  and  a  lecturer 
in  mineralogy.  New  and  well  furnished  laboratories  have  just  been  com- 
pleted for  geology  and  mineralogy ;  a  large  engineering  laboratory  is  in  course 
of  construction  and  a  small  laboratory  is  provided  for  the  lecturer  in  metal- 
lurgy. The  college  gives  a  certificate  in  engineering  on  the  completion  of  a 
three-years'  course  ;  and  a  certificate  in  *'  applied  geology  and  subjects  pre- 
paratory to  mining  "  after  a  two-years*  course,  which  "  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  practical  training  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  office  of  the 
mining  engineer  or  in  the  mines.''  This  course  comprises  instruction  in  che- 
mistry and  physics  as  well  as  in  engineering,  geology  and  mineralogy,  and 
includes  field  work  and  visits  to  mines.  The  Victoria  university  gives  its 
degree  of  B.Sc.  in  the  several  groups  (amongst  others)  of  engineering,  expe- 
rimental sciences  and  geology. 

The  Swedish  mining  school  was  established  in  1821  in  Falun.  In  1869 
it  was  removed  to  Stockholm,  and  incorporated  with  Kongl.  Tekniska  Hogs- 
kolan.  Two  or  three  years  are  given  to  preparatory  studies  and  one  year  to 
strictly  technical  studies,  or  to  the  application  of  metallurgy  or  mining.  The 
school  for  the  last  year  offers  eight  courses  in  mining,  metallurgy  and  assaying 
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In  the  first  year  the  studies  are  common  to  all  the  pupils  of  K.  Tekniska 
Hbgskolan,  which  embraces  five  branches  or  departments,  viz.,  for  mechanical 
engineers,  chemists,  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  metallurgical  or  mining 
engineens.  In  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  in  mining  an  excellent  summer 
course  is  given.  Professor  Richard  Akerman  writes  me  :  "  The  second  of 
May  I  take  the  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course  to  an 
iron  works,  where  we  remain  for  six  weeks,  during  which  they  manage  for 
themselves  a  small  blast  furnace  of  their  own  and  work  in  charcoal  hearths, 
etc.  After  that  we  visit  some  other  iron  works,  and  then  begins  the  practical 
training  in  mining  at  the  mine,  where  the  professor  of  mining  takes  care  of 
the  students  for  about  three  weeks,  whereupon  the  professors  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  for  about  a  forthnight  travel  with  the  pupils  to  different  mines 
and  works.  Of  what  they  have  seen  during  these  travels  the  students  have 
to  elaborate  descriptions  until  the  beginning  of  October,  during  which  month 
they  are  examined." 

There  are  three  Austrian  mining  academies.  Those  of  Leoben  and 
Przibram  (belonging  to  Austria  proper)  are  for  Qerman-speaking  students.  Mining  mm1«- 
The  school  of  Schemnitz  (Hungarian)  is  intended  for  the  Hungarian  popula-  "*^**  *°  Auitri*. 
tion  of  the  empire.  One  feature  characteristic  of  the  Austrian  mining 
schools  is  the  great  importance  given  to  the  study  of  mining  and  metallur- 
gical machinery.  To  each  of  these  a  special  series  of  lectures,  combined  with 
practical  designing,  is  devoted. 

Prussia  has  three  schools  where  mining  and  metallurgy  are  taught — the 
academies  of  Clausthal  and  Berlin,  which  are  devoted  entirely  to  these  Mining  Mhoolt 
branches,  and  the  polytechnicum  of  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  which  has  a  inFmasia. 
mining  department.  A  difference  is  made  between  private  students  and 
those  who  are  candiclates  for  government  positions.  A  government  student 
must  be  a  graduate  from  a  first  rank  Real-schule  or  gymnasium.  He  is  then 
obliged  to  take  one  year's  practical  course  in  mines  under  the  direction  of  the 
head  government  mining  official  of  the  district  where  his  application  has  been 
made  ;  after  this  he  must  study  three  years,  one  of  which  at  Berlin.  The  condi- 
tions of  admission  for  non-government  and  special  students  are  about  the 
same  as  those  of  Freiburg.  Clausthal's  special  features  are  the  geology,  the 
deep  mines,  the  large  concentration  works  of  argentiferous  lead  and  copper 
ores.  Fifty-three  Americans  have  studied  at  the  school;  eight  have 
graduated.  Aachen's  specialty  is  the  large  iron,  coal  and  zinc  industry  in  its 
neighborhood.  Five  Americans  have  studied  at  the  school  since  1874  ;  one 
American  is  now  at  the  school.  Every  Saturday  is  in  both  of  these  schools 
devoted  to  systematic,  practical  study  in  mines  or  works. '^ 

SCHOOLS  OF  MINES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Schools  of  mines  have  been  formed  on  the  various  gold  fields  with  the 
view  of  affording  technical  instruction  in  subjects  relating  to  minerals,  mines  origin  and  ob« 
and  mining.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  brings  the  Jj^oo?'  **** 
instruction  to  the  centres  of  the  mining  communities  on  every  gold  field  and 
coal  field  in  the  colony,  and  thus  enables  the  miners  to  attend  the  classes  in 
the  evening  while  carrying  on  their  ordinary  work  during  the  day.  The 
scheme  had  its  origin  in  Lawrence,  Otago,  in  November,  1884,  when  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Brown,  M.H.R.,  Professor  Black  of  the  university  of 
Otago  delivered  three  lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  minerals  to  the  Lawrence 
Athenaeum  and  Mining  Institute.  Encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  created 
among  the  miners,  an  extended  course  of  lectures  and  practical  classes  for  the 
testing  of  minerals  were  immediately  organised  by  the  Lawrence  AthensBum 
committee  and  carried  out  with  great  success.  The  Hon.  W.  J.  M.  Lamach, 
C.M.G.,  coming  then  into  office  as  minister  of  mines  for  the  colony  and  recog- 

*  TranaactioDB  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  toI.  xv.,  pp.  322-381  and 
810-13. 
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nising  at  once  the  directness  and  practical  character  of  the  instruction  thii» 
The  movement    given,  the  warm  reception  it  was  meeting  with  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and 
whoUooiony.***  ^^®  great  advantages  which  if  properly  managed  it  could  not  fail  to  bring  to 
the  mining  community,  took  up  the  movement  at  this  point,  extended  it  to  the 
whole  colony  and  directed  and  fostered  it  into  what  has  now  become  an  im- 
portant colonial  institution.      The  scheme  does  not  aim  at  imparting  an 
exhaustive  course  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  study.     This  is  left  for  the 
Otago  school  of  mines  and  the  university  colleges,  which  the  few  alone  are 
able  to  attend.     It  aims  rather  at  giving  the  miners  an  elementary  but  at  the 
same  time  practical  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  branches  of  science  relat- 
ing to  minerals,  such  as  will  be  of  the  most  advantage  to  them  in  their  daily 
work  and  through  them  to  the  colony  at  large.     The  subjects  which  are  taken 
up  in  such  a  course  are  the  following  :  (1)  geology,  (2)  mineralogy,  (3)  chem- 
SknSl*  *V°4h    ^^^U  ^^  applied  to  minerals,  (4)  the  testing  of  minerals  by  wet  processes,  (5) 
MhooU  and  re-    assaying,  (6)  metallurgy  or  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  and  (7) 
luite  looked  (or.  blowpipe.      Provision  is  also  made  under  the  scheme  for  classes  in  mining, 
surveying  and  mine  engineering.     It  is  intended  that  these  classes  when  fally 
equipped  will  qualify  intending  mine  managers  for  passing  the  examination 
that  will  be  required  of  them  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament.     The  resalts 
expected  from  the  scheme,  and  indeed  already  attained  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  such  as  the  following : 

(a)  Miners  in  every  mining  district  will  be  made  familiar  with  all  ores 
of  any  value ;  they  will  be  able  by  simple  tests  to  identify  ores  and  ascertain 
for  themselves  what  metals  they  contain. 

(b)  Miners  will  be  able  to  assay  ores  and  minerals  of  every  kind,  to  find 
out  their  richness  or  what  proportion  of  metal  or  other  valuable  substance 
they  contain  ;  to  find  out  for  example  how  many  ounces  of  gold  or  silver  per 
ton  a  stone  contains,  what  percentage  of  mercury,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony, 
iron,  zinc,  etc.,  the  quality  of  coal,  oilshale,  limestone,  building  stone,  etc. 

(c)  Miners  will  be  familiarised  with  the  acids,  alkalis  and  salts,  with  the 
action  of  these  chemicals  on  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper  and  the  other  metals, 
and  with  their  use  in  the  treatment  of  copper  plates,  sickened  mercury,  test- 
ing ores  and  generally  in  gold  and  silver-saving  processes. 

(d)  Mifters  will  be  able  to  make  their  own  sodium  amalgam  at  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  imported  article  and  will  thus  have  control  over  its 
quality,  and  having  a  practical  acquaintance  with  its  action  under  all  con- 
ditions they  will  be  in  a  position  to  experiment  in  an  intelligent  manner  on 
its  use  as  a  mercury-cleaning  and  gold-saving  appliance. 

(e)  Miners  will  be  instructed  in  thp  most  simple  and  effective  processes 
for  cleaning  dirty  gold  from  such  impurities  as  rust,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron  or 
an  undue  proportion  of  copper  or  silver,  etc.,  so  as  to  make  it  saleable  at  its 
proper  price. 

(/)  Miners  will  also  be  able  to  assay  their  gold  or  bullion  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain its  fineness  and  commercial  value.  This  is  specially  important  on  a  new 
field  where  the  quality  of  the  gold  is  unknown,  or  on  a  field  like  the  Hauraki 
peninsula  where  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion  varies  widely. 

{g)  Miners  will  have  by  means  of  practical  experiments,  diagrams, 
descriptions  and  explanations  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  objects, 
principles  and  conditions  of  roasting  and  smelting  processes,  the  various  kinds 
of  furnace,  fluxes,  oxidising  and  reducing  agents,  the  different  effects  brought 
about  at  various  temperatures,  the  different  chemicals  employed  in  the  furnace 
and  in  the  vats,  especially  in  recent  silver  smelting  processes,  and  the  part 
which  electricity  may  be  made  to  play  in  the  treatment  of  ores. 

(h)  Miners  will  also  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  current  periodical 
literature  on  mining  subjects  be  put  in  possession  of  the  most  recent  intelli- 
gence as  to  improved  processes  in  use  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony  itself. 
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TKACHIN6     STAFF     OF    THB     SCHOOLS. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  has  hitherto  been  intrusted  to  Professor 
Black  and  a  staff  of  seven  colleagues  and  assistants.      Their  qualifications  for  Qaaitflcations  of 
the  work  are  as  follows  :  teachen 

(1)  James  G.  Black,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  is  professor  of  chemistry,  metallurgy 
and  assaying  in  the  university  of  Otago  and  Otago  school  of  mines. 

(2)  Alexander  Montgomery,  M.A.,  with  first-class  honors  in  chemistry 
and  physics  (London  examination),  is  an  alumnus  of  Otago  university  and 
school  of  mines,  and  was  assistant  to  Professor  Black  for  two  years  in  the 
chemistry  classes  of  Otago  university. 

(3)  Thomas  F.  Fenton,  late  mine  and  battery  manager,  mine  and  mineral 
viewer  and  assayer,  has  completed  one  year's  studies  in  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
assaying,  mining  and  blowpipe  in  Otago  university  and  school  of  mines. 

(4)  Victor  McLymont  is  a  third  year's  student  in  chemistry,  first  year's 
student  in  mining,  assaying,  metallurgy  and  blowpipe  and  ex-assistant  to 
Professor  Black  in  the  chemistry  classes  of  Otago  university  and  school  of 
mines. 

(5)  Thomas  Buteman  is  a  fourth  year's  student  of  Otago  university  and 
school  of  mines.  He  has  gone  through  a  full  course  of  studies,  practical  and 
theoretical,  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  assaying,  mining,  mineralogy  and  blow- 
pipe. 

(6)  Robert  Irvine  is  a  second  year's  student  in  chemistry  and  first  year's 
student  in  assaying,  metallurgy,  mining  and  blowpipe  in  Otago  university  and 
Bchool  of  mines. 

(7)  Adolph  Hamann  has  completed  a  full  curriculum  in  the  Otago  school 
of  mines  and  has  distinguished  himself  in  chemistry,  assaying,  metallurgy, 
blowpipe  and  the  mining  and  mineralogy  classes. 

(8)  William  Goodlet  has  been  laboratory  assistant  to  Professor  Black 
for  six  years  in  the  chemistry,  assaying  and  metallurgy  classes  of  the  Otago 
university  and  school  of  mines. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  securing  the  valuable  co-operation 
of  Professor  Brown  of  Auckland  college,  and  probably  of  Profesbor  Bickerton 
of  Canterbury  college. 

Professor  Black  benides  taking  the  general  supervision  of  the  scheme  all 
the  year  round,  devotee  the  six  summer  months  (November  to  May)  exclu-  BrnpioymMit  or 
sivelj  to  his  duties  under  it,  dividing  his  time  pretty  equally  between  the  initructori. 
different  districts  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  occupied  all  the  year 
with  the  Thames  district.  Messrs.  Buteman  and  Irvine  were  during  the 
year  1886  engaged  for  only  six  weeks  conducting  assaying  and  blowpipe 
classes  in  the  Rees',  Skipper's  and  Macetown  reefing  districts.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  staff  are  engaged  for  only  the  six  summer  months  and  have 
been  located  for  the  present  year  as  follows  :  Mr.  Fenton  in  the  Westport, 
Reefton  and  Lyell  districts,  Mr.  McLymont  in  the  Ross,  Hokitika,  Kumara 
and  Greymouth  districts,  Mr.  Hameuin  in  the  Lawrence,  Crumwell  and 
Naaeby  districts  In  placing  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  care  is  taken 
that  men  of  special  acquirements  are  appointed  to  districts  where  their  par- 
ticular knowledge  will  be  most  serviceable. 

CONSTITUTION    AND     K8T  ABL  I  8  H  M  KN  T    OF     SCHOOLS     OF     MINKS. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  of  mines  in  any  mining  district  is  left  to 
the  action  of  the  miners  themselves.  When  they  desire  to  share  in  the  ad-  Locmi  mUod  in 
vantages  of  the  scheme  they  form  themselves  into  an  association  or  institute  ?^"}^°^ 
or  club  which  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  is  generally  called  a  school  of  mines. 
They  fix  for  themselves  an  annual  subscription  varying  from  5s.  to  £1,  en- 
titling to  membership,  and  with  the  funds  thus  collected  are  procured  the 
necessary  chemicals,  crucibles,  balances  and  other  appliances  for  carrying  on 
their  experiments.     These  are  procured  from  the  government  stock  at  the 
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rate  of  about  two  pounds'  worth  of  chemicals  for  every  pound  subscribed.  Tht 
association  constitutes  itself,  elects  Its  own  office-bearers  and  makes  its  own  rules 
and  by-laws.  Wherever  such  association  or  school  of  mines  exists  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  send  one  or  more  members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  conduct 
practical  testing,  blowpipe  and  assaying  classes  and  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  some  mining  subject  for  a  pet-iod  ranging  from  a  fortnight  to  ten 
or  twelve  weeks  in  each  year  according  to  the  importance  of  the  district. 
Professor  Black  also  visits  every  district  once  a  year  to  advise  and  assist  the 
local  committees  in  their  work  and  to  conduct  classes  and  deliver  ler^tares 
which  are  open  to  the  public  during  his  stay.  He  also,  as  well  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  tests  and  assays  free  of  charge  such  minerals  as  are  brought 
by  the  miners  or  forwarded  to  him  at  the  university  laboratory,  Dunedin. 

CHARACTKBOFTHKTEAOHINO. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  and  the  reception  it  meets  with  on  the  part 
of  the  miners  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  Professor 
Black's  report  to  the  minister  of  mines,  dated  24tli  May,  1886  : 

The  work  carried  on  in  the  classes  at  the  Thames  was  of  the  following  nature : 

1.  Mr.  Montgomery  opened  his  blowpipe  class  every  morning  at  8  o'clock,  tak- 
ing the  students  in  two  relays  up  to  11  or  12  o'clock  and  again  another  relay  from 

W4}wpi|)«  6  to  7  in  the  evening.     In  these  blowpipe  classes,  which  I  regard  as  an  importaut 

«!***•••  feature  of  the  programme.  Mr.  Montgomery  seated  his  students  along  each  side  of 

a  table  about  25  feet  in  length.  He  provided  each  student  with  a  stout  candle,  a 
piece  of  wood  charcoal,  a  small  and  inexpensive  assortment  of  chemicals  in  the  form 
of  dry  salts  and  other  reagents,  and  a  blowpipe.  The  supply  of  blowpipes  however 
ran  short  owing  to  the  large  number  that  joined  the  class,  but  the  students  very 
soon  provided  themselves  with  that  requisite  from  various  sources.  Furnished 
with  these  appliances  Mr.  Montgomery  took  his  students  through  a  preliminaiy 
course  of  blowing,  practisinc^  them  in  the  different  kinds  of  flame — oxidising  flame, 
reducing  flame  etc. — and  here  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  efiiciency  of  many  of  the 
students  who  were  adepts  in  the  art.  He  then  guided  them  through  a  long  course 
of  blowing  beads  in  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  from  the  powdered  ores  of  different 
metals,  showing  them  how  U)  identify  the  metal  from  the  color  of  the  bead  in  the 
various  fluxes.  Mr.  Montgomery  also  instructed  and  exercised  his  class  in  the  art 
of  heating  metallic  compounds  with  and  without  oxidising  and  reducing  agents,  and 
fluxes  in  dry  glass  tubes  and  on  charcoal,  and  showed  them  how  to  distinguish  the 
substance  on  trial  by  the  results  obtained.  The  energy  and  success  with  which 
these  students  entered  into  these  blowpipe  experiments  were  quite  in  keeping  with 
their  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  in  the  other  classes. 

2.  Mr.  FentoM,  who  joined  the  teaching  staff  as  assayer  in  Auckland,  opened 
Afmying.            his  class  for  assaying  metallic  ores  every  morning  at  9  o'clock  and  conducted  with 

his  student<<  assays  every  day  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  'ead 
and  tin.  Being  in  some  difficulty  about  necessary  furnaces,  Mr.  Dnnlop  of  the 
Golden  Crown  battery  built  a  melting  and  assay  furnace  in  the  battery  and  gave 
the  use  of  it  free  of  charge  to  the  class,  supplying  them  as  well  with  various  other 
appliances  re({uired  for  carrying  on  the  fire  assays.  In  Mr.  Fenton's  classes  as  in 
all  the  others  the  men  themselves  took  a  practical  part  in  the  work.  He  had  them 
engaged  in  grinding  and  sifting  the  ores,  weighing  them,  weighing  out  the  proper 
fluxes  for  the  different  kinds  of  ore,  mixing  the  fluxes  with  the  ground  ore,  charging 
the  crucibles,  heating  them  in  the  melting  furnace  to  the  required  temperature  and 
for  the  proper  time,  pouring  out  the  molten  metal  into  the  ingot  moulas,  detaching 
the  slag,  hammering  and  cupelling  the  resultant  buttons  of  metal,  weighing  the 
bullion  and  finally  separating  the  silver  from  the  gold,  washing,  drying  and  weigh- 
ing the  latter  and  calculating  the  results.  In  all  these  operations  the  men  took  a 
most  intelligent  interest  and  worked  at  them  with  such  success  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  Thames  can  now  assay  their  own  ores  with  quite  sufficient  accur- 
acy for  their  own  purposes.  The  direct  advantage  to  the  miners  of  being  able  to 
do  this  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  the  silver  in  the  silver-bearinff  stone  of 
Waihi  and  Karangahake  does  not  exist  in  the  stone  in  the  state  of  metaflic  silver, 
but  chiefly  as  the  grayish-black  sulphide  and  the  variously  colored  chloride,  and  in 
thefte  states  of  combination  it  is  not  visible  at  all  as  silver.  Most  of  the  gold  also 
in  the  silver  bearing  ore  exists  as  a  blackish  sulphide  of  gold,  probably  in  combina- 
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tion  with  sulphide  of  silver,  and  thus  escapes  the  uotice  of  the  miner  who  is  pro- 
specting on  the  old  lines.  It  is  only  when  the  gold  and  silver  are  brought  out 
either  by  the  fire  assay  process  or  by  the  wet  chemical  processes  that  the  value  of  the 
stone  is  known.  Much  stone  on  the  Waihi  and  Karangahake  containing  gold  and 
silver  worth  £10  to  £100  per  ton  of  stone  has  been  overlooked  for  years  for  want  of 
a  little  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  I  have  heard  since  my  visit  lo  the  Thames  of 
several  instances  of  large  quantites  of  stone  showing  to  the  eye  neither  gold  nor 
silver  being  taken  up  by  members  of  Mr.  Fenton's  assaying  class  and  turned  rapidly  * 
to  their  own  advantage.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  testing 
stone  puts  the  mining  prospector  in  a  position  to  profit  directly  by  his  own  discov^- 
eria**  instead  of  having  to  get  sample  after  sample  tested  by  the  professional  assnyer 
for  a  fee  which  he  can  in  many  cases  ill  afford,  besides  subjecting  himself  to  tedious 
delays,  long  journeys,  loss  of  time  and  the  risk  of  having  someone  else  better  in- 
formed in  the  meantime  jumping  his  claim.  I  look  on  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
process  for  assaying  silver  and  gold  bearing  stone  as  an  incalculable  boon  to  the 
miners  on  the  Hauraki  peninsula,  and  a  boon  that  in  the  interests  of  the  colony  the 
government  would  do  well  to  provide. 

3.  My  own  testing  classes  were  held  in  the  morning  from  9  to  12  o'clock  and  again 
in  the  evening  from  7  to  9  o'clock.     In  these  classes  1  was  very  efficiently  assisted  Testini^ 
by  Messrs.  Mcf^ymont  and  Goodlet,  and  by  Mr.  Montgomery  when  he  was  not 
otherwise  engaged.     In  these  classes  also  the  students  themselves  carried  on  th-e 
various  operations.      The  students  were  arranged  around  seveial  large  working 
tables,  provided  with  stands  of  test-tubes,  filtering  appliances,  spirit  lamps,  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts  and  the  various  acids,  alkalis  and  other  chemicals  required  in 
the  testing  processes.     In  the  first  part  of  the  course  they  applied  the  proper  tests 
under  my  guidance  to  solutions  containing  only  one  metal  at  a  time.     In  this  way 
we  dealt  with  solutions  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  cadmium, 
arsenic,  antimony  and  tin,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese  and  zinc,  also  in  some 
cases  barium,  magnesium  and  calcium.     Having  mastered  the  tests  for  the  metals 
in  solution  one  at  a  time  we  proceeded  with  the  processes  for  identifying  the  metals 
when  several  were  present  in  the  same  solution.     The  time  at  our  disposal  however 
at  one  place  did  not  admit  of  a  thorough  study  of  this  branch  of  analysis,  and  we 
had  to  leave  it  to  the  more  leisurely  attention  of  the  permanent  staff  in  the  school 
of  mines.     We  then  entered  on  a  very  fascicating  and  important  branch  of  analysis 
in  which  we  dealt  with  the  ores  themselves,  grinding  them  in  the  mortar,  treating 
the  powder  with  the  proper  acid  (nitric,  muriatic  or  sulphuric)  or  mixture  of  acids 
(generally  aqua  regia,  a  mixture  ©f  strong  nitric  acid  and  strong  muriatic  acid),  boil- 
ing to  dryness  or  otherwise,  stirring  up  the  residue  with  water  so  as  to  get  a  water 
solution  of  the  metal  and  then  applying  to  this  solution  the  proper   tests  in  the 
proper  order  till  the  metal  was  discovered.     When  the  stone  contained,  as  was  gen- 
erally the  case,  more  than  one  metal  the  processes  for  identifying  these  in  each 
other's  presence  were  gone  through,  thus  bringing  to  bear  all  the  knowledge  practical 
and  theoretical  acquired  in  the  earlier  parts  ot  the  course.     In  this  way  we  analysed 
minerals  containing  the  following  metals  :  gold,  silver,  lead,  mercury,  antimony, 
platinum,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  nickel  and  managnese.     We  also  tested  in  the  same 
way  scheelite—  worth  from  £20  to  £35  per  ton  and   occurring   in  various  parts  of 
Otago   from  Naseby  to   the  head  of  lake  Wakatipu — limestone,  wolf  ran  and  the 
various  silicates.     We  also  extracted  tin  from  tinstone  by  fusing  it  out  with  the 
proper  fluxes  and  afterwards  subjected  it  in  solution  to  the  various  tests  for  that 
metal.     In  some  of  the  classes  we  also  examined  ores  containing  the  metals  named 
above,  quantitatively  to  determine  the  pfrcentage  («f  metal  they  contained,  also 
coal  of  various  kinds  to  determine  the  percentage  of  water,  ash,  gas  and  fixed  carbon. 
During  our  prolonged  stay  at  the  Thames  we  had  time  to  go  through  pretty  nearly 
all  the  work  described  above,  but  at  the  other  centres  visited  it  was  quite  impossible 
in  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  go  through  more  than  the  simplei-t  part  of  so  large  a 
programme.     At  every  place  I  visited  during  the  session  under  report  as  well  as  on 
my  tour  round  the  southern  gold  fields  the  year  before,   the  attendance  was  almost 
invariably  increasing  during  my  stay,  and  my  feeling  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  AttendAnoe  at 
many  a  gold  field  that  I  could  well  stay  there  for  years  and  find  plenty  to  do  among  **>•  cla»ei. 
the  mining  classes  all  the  time.     The  men  are  not  only  most  intelligent  and  very 
well  informed — in  mamy  cases  on  subjects  altogether  outside  their  own  pursuits — 
but  are  as  a  rule  to  which  1  have  not  found  any  exceptions,  of  a  genial,  straightfor- 
ward and  kindly  disposition,  which  makes  it  a  positive  pleasure  to  have  any  dealings 
with  them. 
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4.  My  own  lecture  was  delivered  usually  from  9  to  11  or  11.30  p.m.  and  always 
closed  the  day's  proceedings.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  one  or  other  of  the 
following;  course  : 

How  quartz  reefs  were  formed. 
How  gold  came  into  the  reefs. 
How  other  metals  came  into  the  reefs. 
The  chemistry  of  gold. 

The  methods  of  testing  and  assaying  gold-bearing  stone. 
The  chlorination  process  for  extracting  gold  from  iron  pyrites* 
The  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  roasting  of  metallic  sulphides. 
The  Lamonte  furnace. 

The  ores  of  silver,  and  the  processes  for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  orei. 
The  processes  for  assaying  and  testing  silver  bearing  stone. 
Copper  and  its  ores. 
The  extraction  of  copper  from  its  ores. 
Tin  :  its  occurrence  an  I  extraction  from  tinstone. 
Lead  and  antimony  :  their  ores  and  metallurgy. 
Iron  and  its  ores. 
The  smelting  of  iron  ores. 

Mercury  :  its  occurrence  and  the  methods  of  extractins^  it  from  its  ores. 
Sodium  amalgam:  its  manufacture,  properties  and  uses  as  a  gold -saving  appliance. 
Nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid  :  their  manufacture,  tests  of  their  strength  and 
purity  and  their  properties  and  uses  for  testing  ores,  and 
On  the  gold  fields  generally. 

I  have  been  often  astonished  at  the  patience  with  which  the  miners  would  sit 
for  three  or  four  or  sometimes  five  hours  listening  to  a  lecture  on  some  of  the  above 
subjects.  They  were  always  freely  illustrated  by  experiments,  but  it  was  evidently 
not  these  but  their  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  of  lecture,  and  their  ability  to 
follow  it  clearly  in  all  its  essential  details,  that  kept  the  men  on  their  seats  to  its 
close.  A  look  at  the  above  list  of  subjects  of  experimental  lectures  will  show  how 
well  they  are  suited  to  an  intelligent  mining  audience,  and  it  is  to  such  subjects  as 
these  that  I  wish  the  attention  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  chemistry  department  of 
the  gold  fields  schools  of  mines  to  be  directed. 

At  the  Thames  Mr.  Montgomery  delivered  during  the  week  three  of  his  lec- 
tures on  gold  saving  appliances,  and  I  closed  the  classes  there  by  two  lectures  on 
the  treatment  of  silver  ore  and  gold  bearing  tailings  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evening 
before  audiences  larger,  stronger,  more  enthusiastic  and  more  keenly  interested  m 
the  subject  of  lecture  than  ever  they  had  been  before.  Indeed  my  experience 
everywhere  was  that  the  longer  we  stayed  the  more  intense  did  the  interest  be- 
come, the  more  the  miners  knew  the  more  they  wished  to  know.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  at  the  Thames  Karaugahake,  Te  Aroha,  Waiorongomai  and  Coroman- 
del  as  well  as  on  the  west  coast  and  southern  gold  fields  that  it  was  quite  depressing 
to  have  to  leave  such  crowds  of  intelligent  men  in  place  after  place,  all  eager  tfi 
get  further  information  and  practice  in  the  methods  of  testing  the  ores. 

From  the  Tha'oes  we  all  f)roceeded  by  steamer  with  warden  Kenrick  to  Com- 
mandel  on  Saturday  the  1 2th  December,  and  lectured  there  the  same  evening.  Mr. 
Cadman,  M.H.R.,  had  been  for  weeks  before  onr  arrival  in  constant  communication 
with  Mr.  Kendrick  and  myself  about  our  visit,  had  spread  among  the  miners  infor- 
mation about  our  doings  on  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  and  had  made  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  success  of  the  classes.  The  result  of  all  this  preparation  was 
that  we  found  on  the  night  of  our  arrival  a  crowd  of  about  180,  nearly  all  miners, 
awaiting  us  in  the  schoolroom.  The  large  room  was  crowded  to  ovei^owing,  and 
many  could  not  even  get  standing  room  within  the  building.  The  testi  g  class  was 
at  once  formed  and  continued  under  my  direction  and  that  of  Messrs.  MontgomeiT 
and  McLymont  from  7  p.m.  to  9.3i)  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Cadman  took  the  chair  and! 
lectured  till  11.80  p.m.  on  the  formation  of  quartz  reefs  and  the  introduction  of 
gold  into  them.  Messrs.  Montg  )mery  and  Fenton  opened  their  blowpipe  and 
assaying  classes  on  Monday  morning  at  8  o'clock  and  continued  all  day,  with  sev- 
eral relays  of  students,  the  men  themselves  as  usual  taking  a  direct  and  active  part 
in  all  the  opemtions.  Mr.  McLymont  had  during  Monday  and  Tuesday  full  charge 
of  the  testing  classes  until  7  p.m.,  when  I  took  charge  and  continued  for  two  hours 
with  the  metallic  ores,  following  each  evening  with  a  lecture  till  11.30  p.m.  on 
some  subject  connected  with  gold  saving  processes. 

After  spending  four  days  at  the  Thames  lecturing  and  conducting  classes.  I 
proceeded  with  Mr.  Fenton  and  Mr.  Goodlet  to  Karangahake,  about  fifty  miles  in- 
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land,  leaving  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  McLymont  in  charge  of  the  Thames  classes. 
Warden  Kendrick,  who  aa  usual  had  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  accompanied  Large  attend- 
me  to  Karangahake  and  presided  at  the  first  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  160  "STuwi^hig'**^ 
miners  As  there  was  no  room  at  Karangahake  large  enough  to  accommodate  such  ciusei. 
a  crowd  Mr.  K.  K.  Davis  put  his  Lamonte  furnace  building  at  our  disposal.  This 
building  was  in  course  of  erection  and  nearly  finished,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Uaslett,  the  foreman,  it  was  soon  put  in  a  condition  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  classes.  Next  day  about  30  of  the  miners  took  a  half  holiday  to  go  through  the 
assaying  processes  with  Mr.  Fen  ton.  Mr.  Smith,  the  professional  assayer  at  Kar- 
angahake, very  kindly  put  his  plant  at  our  disposal  for  that  purpose.  This  was 
really  a  kindness  as  we  were  utterly  destitute  of  balances  and  crucibles,  and  it  is 
an  unhear  1-of  thing  for  an  assayer  to  expose  his  delicate  balance  and  fine  crucibles 
and  weights  to  the  rough  handling  of  outsiders,  but  in  the  keenness  of  the  interest 
taken  by  both  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Smith  this  was  quite  forgotten  for  the  moment. 
About  180  miners  turned  up  at  the  second  lecture.  On  the  third  day  from  70  to  90  of 
the  miners  were  engaged  in  relays  a'l  the  afternoon  assaying  with  Mr.  Fen  ton.  many 
of  them  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  processes  except  the  weighing  of  the  fine 
metals  in  \%  hich  they  could  not  participate  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  balance 
room.  In  the  evening  at  7  o'clock  we  found  about  220  men  assembled  for  the 
testing  class  and  lecture,  and  the  furnace  room  was  far  too  small  to  accommodate 
them  in  the  usual  way.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  however  to  plank  the  rafters, 
and  in  this  way  70  or  80  men  had  accommodation  overhead,  and  there  they  re- 
mained in  perfect  silence  looking  down  on  the  proceedings  at  the  testing  table  for 
four  hours.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  McLaren,  inspector  of  mines,  presided,  and  by 
his  preniality  and  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  the  men  did  good  service  in  explain- 
ing from  the  chair  the  object  of  the  classes  and  urging  all  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  for  technical  instruction  in  their  own  industry  now  placed  at  their  disposal. 
The  meeting  here  was  opened  about  7  p.m.  and  it  was  after  midnight  when  it  broke 
np.  It  was  indeed  without  exception  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  I  have  ever 
had  on  the  gold  fields.  Most  of  the  men  had  come  with  paper  and  pencil,  and 
those  who  were  not  themselves  taking  part  in  the  processes  were  taking,  as  well  as 
thev  could,  notes  of  the  proceedings.  I  was  never  so  impressed  as  I  was  that  night 
at  Karangahake  with  the  intelligence,  perseverance  and  energy  which  the  miners 
can  bring  to  bear  on  any  subject  in  which  they  are  intensely  interested.  Here  we 
had  many  of  them  analysing  and  assaying  silver  ores  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy 
by  the  useful  laboratory  and  furnace  process,  while  three  days  before  very  few  of  them 
could  identify  silver  ore  when  they  saw  it,  much  less  could  they  form  any  idea  of 
the  proportion  of  silver  which  it  contained. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  colonial  school  of  mines  to  investi- 
gate the  character  and  composition  of  our  gold  and  silver  bearing  stone  and  other  Functions  of  s 
valuable  minerals,  to  procure  and  disseminate  among  those  concerned  the  most  Bohool  of  miiiM* 
recent  information  about  their  treatment  elsewhere,  and  to  guide  the  miner  in  the 
application  of  sound  and  scientific  principles  in  their  development  and  metallurgy. 
There  will  thus  be  saved  to  the  colony  the  useless  expenditure  of  much  money  and 
a  great  deal  of  energy  in  hopeless  directions,  and  the  country  will  be  in  a  position 
to  profit  by  whatever  mineral  wealth  bur  mountains  contain. 

OOVKBNHKNT    ASSISTANCE    TO     SCHOOLS     OF     MINKS. 

The  mines  department  has  imported  from  London  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  chemicals  and  apparatus  to  the  value  of  about  £400.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^o  AppU&ncet  for 
procured  from  Germany  eleven  collections  of  ores,  rocks  and  other  minerals  schools. 
for  distribution  among  the  schools  of  mines.  Each  of  these  collections  cost 
about  £35  and  includes  200  specimens  of  metallic  ores,  50  specimens  of  rocks 
and  30  specimens  of  minerals  that  accompany  the  metallic  ores  and  are  indi- 
cative of  the  same,  besides  an  assortment  of  minerals  to  show  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  110  samples  for  blowpipe  testing,  with  blowpipes  for  the  same.^ 

THB     minister's     REPORT     ON    THE     SCHOOLS. 

With  regard  to  the  important  and  useful  work  being  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  of  mines  at  the  many  mining  centres  throughout  the  Practical  chAv 
colony  where  they  have  been  established,   it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  JJiiJi^fiion! 
first    and  surest   steps  towards   developing  the  mineral    resources   of  New 
Zealand  is  to  give  every   opportunity   and    encouragement  to  our   mining 

*  The  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  Mines,  Appendix,  pp.  1-13. 
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population  to  become  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  various  ores  that 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  in  order  that  miners  who  cannot  detect 
the  nature  of  any  ore  by  sight  may  be  able  to  teRt  it  by  analysis  and  ascer- 
tain its  value.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  we  may  look  forward  to  oar 
mineral  lodes  being  properly  prospected  and  intelligently  worked,  and  the 
combination  of  metals  in  refractory  ores  being  mure  easily  discovered  and 
understood,  for  hitherto  this  last  description  of  ore  has  considerably  puzzled 
the  most  scientific  and  practical  men  among  the  mining  communities.  Schools 
of  mines  have  been  established  in  all  the  chief  mining  centres,  and  they 
may  fairly  be  termed  excellent  schools  for  technical  education.  It  is  really 
astonishing  to  learn  of  the  good  work  done  in  the  direction  of  teaching  not 
only  the  adult  miner  but  the  youthful  student  as  well,  and  so  eager  are  all 
classes  that  attend  these  schools  to  acquire  knowledge  and  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  minerals  and  their  analysis  that  they  have  formed 
themselves  into  local  bodies  in  the  several  centres  and  have  subscribed  hand- 
somely towards  funds  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  had  the  same  fitted 
up  with  convenient  laboratories,  with  assaying  furnaces  capable  of  testing  the 
component  parts  of  any  ore  or  other  mineral  that  may  be  met  with.  Much 
of  the  success  of  these  schools  is  due  to  the  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
manner  in  which  Professor  Black  of  the  Otago  university  first  inaugurated 
them,  and  then  carried  on  the  courses  of  lectures  with  unQa<(ging  zeal 
throughout  the  whole  mining  districts  of  the  colony.  Last  year  Professor 
Black  confined  his  teachings  to  the  Middle  island,  with  his  assistants ;  and 
Professor  Brown  of  the  univerdity  college,  Auckland,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Montgomery  of  the  Thames  school  of  mines,  undertook  the  supervision 
and  instruction  of  the  schools  in  the  North  island.  The  great  interest  with 
which  Professor  Brown  has  taken  up  this  work  and  the  anxiety  he  has  shown 
to  try  and  improve  the  knowledge  of  the  mining  communities  among  which 
he  travels  may  be  gleaned  from  the  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  he 
recently  delivered  in  Auckland  on  the  subject  of  the  extraction  of  gold  and 
silver  from  the  ores  in  the  Thames  district.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
late  Sir  Julius  von  Haast  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  last  year  from  Germany 
fifteen  sets  of  mineral  specimens  complete,  and  twelve  of  these  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  principal  schools  of  mines.  One  set  will  be  kept  in 
Wellington  for  reference  and  comparison  and  two  remain  to  be  handed  over 
to  other  schools  that  are  still  without.  These  specimen  sets  have  been  found 
to  be  most  useful  to  the  miners  and  students  generally  attending  the  schools, 
as  they  have  been  so  well  and  carefully  selected  and  marked  that  each  speci- 
men can  with  ease  be  compared  with  any  other  natural  specimen  found  in 
the  country  and  its  nature  immediately  detected.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  have  been  established  24  schools  of  mines  throughout  the  colony  ;  five 
of  these  are  in  the  North  island  and  the  remainder  in  the  Middle  island,  full 
details  of  which,  with  an  account  of  their  state  of  elfi  jieucy,  will  be  fouaJ 
in  the  several  reports  furnished  by  Professor  Black  and  his  assistants.  The 
total  cost  of  imparting  instruction  and  information  and  subsidies  given  to 
the  schools  up  to  the  end  of  March  last  was  X4,193,  and  the  expenditure 
for  same  during  last  year  was  £2,924.  I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  reporting 
such  good  results  from  the  formation  of  these  schools  and  the  great  interest 
shown  by  the  mining  communities  in  them  ;  and  I  consider  that  the  colony 
is  indebted  to  Professor  Black  and  Professor  Brown  and  their  assistants  for 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  displayed  in  conducting  the  necessary  instruction 
in  the  manner  they  have  hitherto  done.  The  course  of  instruction  given  has 
already  proved  itself  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  miners  and  other  stu- 
dents, and  I  believe  ultimately  will  be  the  'means  of  establishing  a  better 
system  of  working  the  mineral  lodes,  and  in  saving  a  very  large  percentage 
of  metals  that  otherwise  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.^ 

♦  From  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  1887,  p.  15. 
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As  already  mentioned,  the  miner  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  treat  the  ores  in  which  gold,  silver^  and  other  metals  occur  ib  combination.  PncUcaibene- 
One  important  step  towards  its  elucidation  has  already  been  made  in  teaching  JtructioSu  *" 
him  how  to  recognise  the  constituent  metals  in  the  ores.     Dr.  Black,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  metallurgy  at  the  Otago  university,   during  each  of 
the  summer  vacations  of  the  last  three  years  visited  the  principal  mining 
districts,  delivering  lectures  on  chemistry  and  teaching  miners  the  tests  to 
apply  in  the  detection  of  the  various  metals.     The  results  have  been  well 
worthy   of  this   labor,  for   the  miners   from  their  calling  being  of  a  very 
observant  nature  have  profited  greatly  by  the  scientific  instruction.     It  has 
literally  been  a  case  of  the  seed  fallins:  on  good  ground  and  producing  fruit 
many  fold.     It  is  largely  due  to  Dr.  Black's  labors  and  to  the  attempts  at- 
smelting  by  the  Lamonte  process  that  the  miners  of  the  Thames  realised  as 
they  now  do  the  presence  of  the  silver  and   other  metals  that  were  being 
shot  out  on  the  heap  of  tailings  like  so  much   rubbish.     A  great  incentive 
has  been  given  to  prospect  new  fields,  for  in  the  simple  tests  the   miner  has 
learned  to  apply  he  is  armed  with  a  talisman  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  one  thing  to  know  what  is  in  an  ore  and  quite  another  to 
dissociate  the  metals  composing  it,  on  the  large  scale.     But   we  are  on  the 
right  track  of  discovery  in  having  awakened  the  spirit  of  enquiry  among  so 
many  intelligent  men  who  are  supplied  at  various  points   with  the  means  of 
pursuing  their  inquiries  in  the  laboratory.     On  account  of  the  expense  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  equip  and  maintain  laboratories  on  all  the  gold  fields. 
But,  recognising  the  importance  of  keeping  this  spirit  of  inquiry  alive,  well  Laboratories, 
equipped  laboratories  are  maintained  both  at  the  Thames  and  at  Reefton — 
the   two   principal   quartz-mining  districts — in  charge  at  each   place  of  an 
officer  trained  under  Dr.  Black.     At  the  Thames  Mr.  Montgomery  has  charge, 
and  Mr.  Fenton  at  Reefton.     Their  duties  are  to  make  analyses  and  teach 
the  miners,  old  and  young,  in  the  chemistry  of  their  work.     It  is  reasonable 
to  hope   that  the  outcome   of    so   much  intelligent  application  will  be  the 
discovery  of  a  method  of  treating  the  ores  so  as  to  make  che  most  refrac- 
tory of  them  yield  up  their  wealth.     The  expenditure  on  schools  of  mines  Expenditun. 
since  their  inauguration  has  been  as  follows  : 

£     8.  d. 

Subsidies  towards  the  erection  of  buildings 511  12  3 

Chemicals  and  mineralogical  specimens 699  15  2 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  travelling  expenses 5,654    8  7 

Totol 1*6.865  16    0 

In  addition  to  this  the  liabilities  amounted  at  the  end  of  March  last  to 
£337  48.  3d.,  exclusive  of  £600  which  was  authorised  as  subsidy  towards 
the  erection  of  a  testing-plant  in  connection  with  the  Thames  school  of 
mines  + 

VICTORIA    SCHOOL   OF    MINES. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  in  his  impressions  of  Australia  says :  "  Victoria  has  a 
school  of  mines  at  Ballarat  and  another  at  Sandhurst ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  victoria  school 
great  advantage  to  the  students  that  they  can  go  down  into  the  mines,  which  A'ySljSJ' 
are  within  half  a  mile  of  their  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories,  and  examine 
for  themselves  the  methods  of  working  them  and  the  manner  in  which 
engineering  difficulties  have  been  met  and  mastered."  The  Ballarat  school  of 
mines  is  not  yet  affiliated  to  the  university,  although  it  prepares  students  in 
mining  among  other  subjects.  It  gives  "certificates  of  competence"  in 
assaying,  including  metallurgy.  It  has  a  well  equipped  laboratory  with  six 
lecturers  and  professors  of  mining  subjects,  and  prepares  students  for 
university  degree  examinations. 

*  From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  1888,  p.  5. 
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THB     MUSEUM     AS     AN     ADJUNCT    OF    THB    TECHNICAL    SCHOOL. 

The  museum,  to  those  not  well  acquaiuted  with  its  uses  and  with  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  is  associated  with  amusement,  but  the  amousoi  were 
the  uncultivated  and  the  unlettered  who  went  to  the  museums,  the  places 
devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  with  more  or  less  of  a  hope  of  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  amusement.  The  museum  itself  was  dedicated  to  the  muses 
and  maintained  by  the  lovers  of  art,  and  to  such  a  place,  well  arranged  hj 
the  thoughtful  teacher,  the  earnest  student  should  be  encouraged  to  go  for  aid 
in  the  study  of  his  science,  for  recreation  when  overburdened,  and  for  as  sure 
A  way  of  reaching  his  end  as  by  oral  instruction  or  book-learning,  while  the 
mere  curiosity-seeker  will  be  sure  to  carry  away  with  him  from,  the  museum, 
if  no  other  idea,  that  of  order  and  classification.  The  museum  is  the  neces-  The  muMam  a 
a&ry  adjunct  to  the  technical  school,  because  it  helps  to  familiarise  the  eye  ^djonotof  tbe 
with  colors,  forms,  associations  and  proportions  of  things  with  which  the  technical  schooU 
student  must  in  any  case  become  familiar.  Passing  by  and  seeing,  even  with- 
out study,  a  mineral,  a  chemical,  a  part  of  a  machine  ot  its  whole,  will 
familiarise  him  with  color,  shape  and  proportion  in  a  short  time  without  effort, 
as  much  as  many  hours  of  study,  and  more  than  the  memorising  of  a  com- 
plete description  from  a  book.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  student  should  see 
only.  He  should  be  able  to  handle,  to  look  over  and  to  examine  samples 
and  specimens,  placing  them  in  every  position  so  as  to  become  familiar  with 
all  their  conditions,  their  weights,  their  dimensions,  their  proportions.  No 
amount  of  book  knowledge  would  make  it  possible  to  distinguish  minerals  which 
are  very  much  alike,  or  even  if  it  did,  could  only  be  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  an  unwarranted  amount  of  time,  not  in  any  way  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  acquired.  Museums  in  a  technical  school  should  be 
arranged  on  a  principle  which  will  bring  out  the  relations  of  the  things  they  How  arranged 
are  intended  to  illustrate.  I  am  strongly  an  advocate  of  making  all  such  *"^  ?*•<*<*• 
museums,  where  it  is  possible,  passageways  through  which  students  must 
walk  to  and  fro  in  going  to  and  coming  from  their  various  class-rooms,  and 
of  placing  on  the  walls  of  the  class  and  lecture  rooms  collections  where  the 
eye  may  rest,  even  though  it  be  for  only  an  instant,  in  the  intervals  during 
the  interruptions  of  thought.  The  eye  in  this  way  becomes  unconsciously 
familiarised  with  objects  which  from  their  previous  familiarity  with  them, 
when  they  commence  to  study  them  closely,  do  not  strike  the  terror  into  the 
heart  which  an  absolutely  new  and  unfamiliar  thing  sometimes  does,  thus  mak- 
ing the  subject  less  difficult.  The  order,  the  arrangement  and  the  classification 
of  the  objects  exposed  carry  with  them  a  most  useful  lesson,  which  is  uncon- 
sciously absorbed  and  teaches  systematic  methods  better  than  almost  any  other 
way  in  which  they  could  be  taught.  The  inuseum  thus  becomes  a  powerful  The  mu«eum  an 
object-teacher.  Its  instruction  is  all  the  more  emphatic  because  silent,  and  ^ 
the  principles  or  facts  which  are  demonstrated  in  the  arrangement  all  the 
more  impressive  because  they  are  unconsciously  learned.  The  student  is  thus 
without  effort  made  to  think  that  this  or  that  must  of  course  be  true — we 
have  always  known  it.  It  thus  makes  the  acquirement  of  certain  kinds  of 
principles  easy,  where  they  might  otherwise  have  been  difficult  if  this  power- 
ful object- teacher,  the  museum,  had  not  been  brought  into  play.  Familiaris- 
ing the  eye  of  the  student  with  good  types  makes  knowledge  of  what  is  propor- 
tion almost  intuitive.  Beauty  then  becomes  an  element  in  his  future  design,  to 
which  his  analytical  knowledge  will  never  allow  him  to  sacrifice  strength  or 
titility.  If  the  eye  has  been  properly  trained  the  drawing  of  a  section  stands 
out  to  him  in  relief,  and  he  can  distinguish  by  means  of  it  what  is  behind  or  on 
one  side  as  well  as  what  is  shown  in  the  section  or  side  of  the  relief  which 
the  drawing  exhibits.  There  is  always  the  danger  in  teaching  from  models, 
oven  though  made  to  a  scale,  unless  the  idea  of  relative  dimensions  has  been 
taught,  that  the  real  thing  in  its  own  proper  scale  will  appear  heavy  and 
clumsy,  and  thus  generate  the  habit  of  making  things  too  light.     This  can 
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always  be  guarded  against  by  having  the  sections  of  parts  of  full  size  where 
they  can  be  seen  and  handled.  In  my  opinion  too  little  is  made  of  museum 
educatioii  in  this  country  and  too  little  floor  space  given  to  museums.  They 
should  be  open  throughout  the  entire  day  and  be  contained  in  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated  room&  The  students  should  have  free  excess  to  them 
at  all  times,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  pass  as  much  time  in  them  as  is 
consistent  with  duties  in  other  directions.* 
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N. — MINERAL    PRODUCTION    OF    1 888. 

The  table  on  next  page  gives,  by  quantities  and  values,  the  mineral  products 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1 888.  It  does  not  include  the 
articles  of  brick,  charcoal,  coke,  fertilisers,  glass  and  glassware,  iron,  iron  ore, 
pottery  ware,  sewer  pipe  and  tile,  steel,  sulphuric  acid,  terra  cotta  and  tile  in 
the  Canadian  table  of  production,  as  these  are  properly  manufacturer  In 
commenting  on  the  total  value  of  the  minerals  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1888  the  report  says :  "  It  is  recognised  that  this  is  the  sum  of 
the  values  of  substances  taken  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  and 
hence  not  strictly  comparable  with  each  other ;  still  it  is  the  most  valuable 
means  for  comparing  the  total  products  of  different  years.  The  result  is  an 
increase  of  over  $40,000,000  beyond  the  value  of  the  product  in  1887.  In 
that  year  nearly  every  mineral  industiy  showed  an  increase,  and  hence  an 
increased  total  was  evident.  But  the  fact  that  the  increase  was  so  very 
large  was  due  to  rather  exceptional  conditions  in  a  few  important  industries, 
and  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  similar  combination  of  circum- 
stances would  result  in  even  a  larger  total  value  for  1888.  Nevertheless  the 
unprecedented  stimulus  given  to  the  production  of  copper  by  an  artificial 
price  increased  the  total  value  of  that  product  nearly  $13,000,,000,  or  nearly 
enough  to  offset  the  decline  in  the  total  value  of  pig  iron.  The  other  im- 
portant factors  in  the  increase  were  coal  and  the  other  fuels  which  followed 
the  increased  quantity  of  metals.  With  the  anticipated  decline  of  copper  to 
the  normal  demand,  a  decline  in  the  total  value  of  the  product  in  1889  will 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  natural  development  of  our  mineral  resources." 

*  Prof.  BglestoD,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
vol.  XVI,  pp.  647-9. 
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GLOSSARY  OF    GEOLOGICAL    AND  MINING   TERMS. 

« 

Accessory  Minerals— M.iueTa,\a  found  in  crystalline  rocks  in  such  small  proportions  that  their 
absence  would  not  alter  the  lithtilogical  name  of  the  rock. 

Acid  Rock— A  rock  containing  much  silicic  acid  (free  silica),  as  opposed  to  basic  rock  in  which 
the  alkaline  bases  predominate 

Adit — A  horizontal  tunnel  or  gallery  driven  from  the  open  air  on  the  side  of  a  slope  or  blot! 
into  a  mine. 

Aerofites— Meteoric  masses  of  metallic  or  other  mineral  substances  which  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  through  the  air.  The  metallic  aerolites  consist  principally  of  metallic  Iran, 
nickel  and  chrome,  and  the  non-metallic  of  crystalline  rocks  resembling  greenstones  ; 
others  consist  of  mixtures  of  these. 

Afjglortierate— -An  accumulation  of  more  or  less  rounded  fragments  of  rock  in  an  old  volcanic 
vent  or  immediately  connected  with  a  volcano,  the  rounding  having  been  due  to 
friction  in  the  volcano  and  not  to  the  action  of  water  as  in  the  case  of  conglomerate. 

Albit€—^od&  felspar;  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda.     Crystallisation,  triclinic. 

^//uviMm-Kecent  aqueous  deposits  of  silt  or  mud. 

Alumina— Oxide  of  aluminium.  Pure  crystalline  alumina  is  represented  by  corundum, 
sapphire  and  ruby.  The  commonest  form  of  alumina  is  as  a  silicate,  of  whith  cUyd 
are  mostly  composed,  and  as  the  compound  silicates  of  aluminium  and  other  metai^ 
of  which  a  ver}r  large  class  of  minerals  is  formed. 

Amalgam— A  combination  of  mercury  with  another  metal,  especially  gold  or  silver. 

Amalgam^i on— The  process  of  uniting  mercury  with  gold,  silver,  etc. 

Amorphous — Without  form  ;  applied  to  rocks  and  minerals  having  no  definite  structure. 

Amphiholite — See  Hornblende. 

Amygdaloid— An  igneous  rock  containing  almond-shaped  kernels  of  minerals  such  as  quartz 
or  agate,  calcspar,  etc,  which  have  resulted  from  the  filling  up  of  vesicular  cavities 
that  originally  existed  in  these  rocks,  due  to  the  expansion  of  gases  in  them  while 
still  hot  and  in  a  soft  condition. 

Anor^At^f— Lime-felspar ;  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime';  crystallisation,  triclinic. 

Anthracite— Ot  hard  coal ;  a  variety  of  coal  from  which  nearly  all  the  bitumen  has  beeo 
driven  off  by  a  process  of  natural  coking,  leaving  the  fix^  carbon  and  the  ash. 

Apatite — Mineral  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  usually  of  various  shades  of  green  and  bluish 
green,  brownish  red  and  light  gray.  It  occurs  in  grains  and  small  cr3r8tals  in  nearly 
all  trappean  rocks,  in  granites,  gneiss,  etc.  In  the  Ottawa  valley  and  the  region 
between  Kingston  and  Ottawa  it  occurs  in  economic  quantities,  associated  with 
pyroxene  rock  and  crystalline  limestone.  The  first  grade  for  export  has  the  refuse 
rock  removed  so  that  the  mass  contains  80  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  pure  phosphate. 
Apatite  represents  the  fifth  degree  in  the  scale  of  hardness  of  mineiials. 

Aqueous  Mocks— See  Sedimentary. 

Arastra—A  primitive  contrivance  for  the  reduction  and  amalgamation  of  gold  or  silver  in 
or^.  It  consists  of  a  shallow  tub-shaped  enclosure  usually  about  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  formed  of  either  iron  or  stone.  An  upright  shaft  fixed  to  pivots  above 
and  below  stands  in  the  centre,  and  from  it  arms  extend,  to  which  horses  or  molei 
are  attached.  Blocks  of  stone  attached  bjr  thongs  or  chains  to  these  arms  are 
dragged  around  upon  the  stone  pavement  or  iron  plate  which  forms  the  bottom,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  front  of  the  lower  surface  of  each  block  is  slightly  raised  so  thst 
it  mav  pass  over  the  finely  broken  ore  and  triturate  it  upon  the  bottom.  After  grind- 
ing the  ore  to  a  pulp,  sufficient  mercury  is  added  to  amalgamate  all  the  precioos 
metal  supposed  to  be  present  and  the  grinding  process  is  continued  for  some  time. 

Archcean — A  term  proposed  by  Dana  and  largely  adopted  for  the  Azoic  Period  or  Age. 
or  what  had  formerly  been  called  the  primitive  rocks,  the  lowest  of  the  five  grand 
divisions  or  periods  of  geological  time.  They  embrace  the  Laurentian  and  Hurt>nisn 
systems  and  are  sometimes  also  called  the  Pre -Cambrian  rocks.  See  Azoic,  Xaurmttan 
and  HuTonian. 

ArenaceousSaxidy  ;  rocks  composed  of  sand  or  containing  sand  along  with  other  ingredieots, 
as  arenaceous  limestone. 

^rj^ei»l»/er</M»— Carrying  silver  ;  silver-bearing. 

^r^en^ite— Sulphide  of  silver ;  contams  86^  per  cent,  of  silver  and  IS^  of  sulphur;  heavy 
blackish-gray  in  color,  malleable,  easily  cut  by  a  knife ;  it  is  an  important  ore  oif 
silver,  common  in  the  Thunder  Bay  silver  region. 

ArgiUae€ous—Covk{Aivk\iig  olay,  either  soft  or  hardened,  as  in  shale,  slate,  arffillite,  etc 
Artesian  Wells — Deep  wells  bored  through  the  solid  strata.    In  properly  aelecied  situatioai 
the  water  generally  rises  in  them  to  the  surface,  or  flows  over. 

Asbestos— A  fibrous,  flexible  variety  ot  hornblende.  Chrysotile,  a  fibrous  variety  of  serpen- 
tine, is  also  called  asbestos.  It  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature,  but  for  steam-paclong 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  true  asbestos. 

Assaying — Finding  or  determining  the  proportion  of  metals  in  ores  by  smelting  in  the  way 
appropriate  to  each.  Gold  and  silver  require  an  additional  process  called  cupelling, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  them  from  the  base  metals. 
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tudc—\*o»\tionj  aspect,  d^p,  conformation,  structure. 

*/erroiM— Carrying  gold  ;  gold-bearing. 

c  — Without  life.     Applied  to  all  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  because  they   show  no 

evidence  of  the  existence  of  life  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  their  formation, 
t:— A  joint  or  dry  fissure  from  which  the  rock  in  front  may  be  separated.     The  ground  in 

a  mine  between  a  level,  drift  or  adit  and  the  surface. 
uUs — Sulphate  of  barium;  also  called  heavyspar,  from  its  high  specific  gravity.     When 

finely  ground  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  paint.     It  occurs  a8  a  veinstone 

and  IS  abundant  in  some  of  the  veins  between  Thunder  bay  and  Pigeon  point. 
lU  —Igneous  rock  having  a  columnar  structure  like  that  of  the   Giant's  causeway  in 

Ireland.      Lithnlogically,  basalt  is  closely  alliod  to  diabase. 
in— In  geology,  where  strata  dip  from  all  sides  towards  a  central  point  or  line;  also 

called  a  synclinal  or  trough  as  opposed  to  anticlinal  or  dome,  where  the  rocks  dip 

away  from  a  common  line  or  ])oinc. 
ic  Rock — A  rock  in  which  the  alkaline  bases  predominate  over  the  free  silica. 
\€ry—A  Het  of  stamp-heads  working  in  the  same  mortar  box. 
—A  layer  or  stratum  of  rock  of  a  uniform  character.    It  may  be  separated  by  mere  lines 

of  bdHding  or  partings  from  others  like  it,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  beds  which 

ditfer  from  it  in  fcolor,  texture,  composition,  etc. 
dtnf^— See  Stratification, 
■rock— The  solid  rock  underlying  auriferous  gravel,  sand,  clay,  et<"..,  and  upon  which  the 

alluvial  gold  rests. 
— A  term  used  in  the  description  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  strata,  especially  if 

incline  i  strata,  to  indicate  a  zone  or  band  of  a  particular  kind  as  exposed  on  the 

•iurface. 
itiun  —Mineral  pitch  ;  it  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

iru2';^j>a«— Contaming  disseminat^Hi  bitumen  or  its  elements,  which  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  dark  color  or  the  odor. 
iminiArou«— Carrying  free  bitumen. 
crspar—Al»o  called  Pearlspar.     The  crystalline  form  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  ; 

the  pure  form  of  dolomite.     It  consists  of  one  i>art  or  equivalent  of  carbonate  of 

lime  and  one  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
citVacA;- Dark  varieties  of  zincblende  or  sulphide  of  zinc.     It  has  a  resinous  lustre  and 

yields  a  light  colored  streak  or  powder. 
ck-Ltad — The  vulgar  name  for  grapnite,  because  it  gives  a  mark  on  wood  or  paper  like 

that  of  metallic  lead.    Graphite  is  also  called  plumbago  from  the  same  circumstance, 
e^  5am/— Heavy  particles  consisting  of  black  oxides  of  iron  which  accompany  alluvial 

gold. 
id€ — Without  any  (lualification  means  zincblende  or  the  sulphide  of  zinc,  which  has  the 

lustre  and  often  the  color  of  common  resin,  and  yields  a  white  streak  and  powder. 

The  darker  varieties  are  called  black-jack  by  the  English  miners.     Other  minerals 

having  this  lustre  are  also  called  blendes,  as  antimony-blende,  ruby-blende,  pitch- 
blende, hornblende. 
jd-ttonc—X  dark  green  variety  of  chert  or  jasper  with  small  red  spots. 
Iran  Ore  —A  spongy  variety  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  or  limonite.    Found  in  layers  and 

lumps  on  level  sandy  soils  which  have  been  covered  with  swamp  or  bqg. 
dder—X  loose  mass  of  rock,  usually  more  or  less  rounded,  and  larger  than  a  pebble  or  a 

cobblestone,  or  say  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
ldtfClaii—T\\Q  stiff,  hard  and  usually  unstratified  clay  of  the  drifter  glacial  period,  which 

contains  boulders  scattered  through  it :    also  called  till,   hardpan,   drift-clay,   or 

simply  drift. 
\cc — The  platform,  collar  or  landing  at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft. 
ecia—X  rock  formed  of  angular  fragments,  whereas  in  a  conglomerate  the  fragments  are 

rounded. 
wn  Coal — A  name  given  to  lignite.    (See  Coal). 
idle— A  circular  tub,  pit  or  enclosure  for  separating  finely  divided  ores  from  the  waste  by 

means  of  water.     The  surface  of  the  accumulated  ore  in  the  buddle  is  either  convex 

or  concave,  according  as  it  is  fed  from  the  centre  or  periphery,  and  is  raked  by  revolv- 
ing brushes. 
ir-Stone—X  spongy  silicious  rock  used  for  millstones.     The  kinds  most  in  use  come  from 

Tertiary  strata  in  France. 
ick — In  mining,  an  irregular  mass  of  ore  of  considerable  size. 
n-Stonc—A  fine-grained  cream-colored  magnesian  limestone  from  Caen  in  Normandy.    It 

is  so  soft  when  freshly  quarried  that  it  may  be  cut  by  a  saw,    but  hardens  on 

ex[x>3ure.     Much  esteemed  as  a  building  stone. 
1C—A  frame  in  which  tram-cars  are  lowered  and  raised  in  mine  shafts. 
nozoic — See  Tertiary, 
amine— The  natural  carbonate  of  zinc  ;  one  of  its  most  easily  reduced  ores  ;  occurs  both 

in  beds  and  veins,  mostly  in  the  Carboniferous  and  higher  rocks. 
rarcof«— Containing  carbonate  of  lime,  as  calcareous  sandstone,  or  composed  of  it,  as  cal- 
careous spar  or  calcspar. 
careous-Tufa— A  spongy,  porous  or  vesicular  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  water.    It 

often  incrusts  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which  are  thus  said  to  be  petrified. 

When  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  a  more  solid  form  it  is  called  travertine 

or  calc-sinter.    Stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  of  this  nature. 
ccdonp—See  Chalcedony. 

c»/«rau«— Carrying  carbonate  of  lime.  » 

c-Spar — See  Calcareous. 
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Calcining— BvLrninf^  or  roasting  ores  or  other  minerals  &»  part  of  their  treatment  for  smelting^ 
crushing  or  otherwise  utilising  them. 

Cam— A  projection  from  a  revolving  horizontal  shaft  for  raising  the  stamp  by  catching  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tappit  or  collar  surrounding  the  rod  on  which  the  stamp-hwd  i» 
hung.  The  upper  side  of  the  cam  has  an  easy  curve,  such  as  a  parabolit,  so  that 
when  it  strikes  the  tappit  it  may  not  jar  it  when  th^  lifting  movement  begins. 

Cam-shaft— A  strong  horizontal  revolving  shaft  to  which  a  number  of  cams  are  attached  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  two  of  them  may  strike  the  tappits  at  the  same  instant,  thus 
distributing  the  weight  to  be  lifted. 

Cambrian— Derived  from  Cambria,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales.  The  name  given  by  the  late 
Professor  Sedgwick  of  the  University  uf  Cambridge  to  the  most  ancient  lystem  of 
fossiliferous  rocks. 

Canon — A  ravine  or  gor^e,  g^enerally  on  a  large  scale. 

Cap^  Cap-rock — An  unscientific  term  used  to  indicate  the  country  rock  by  which  a  vein  ia 
pinched  at  the  surface. 

Carbonaceous  -Coaly,  or  containing  coaly  matter. 

Cfctrftont/cnm*- Coal-bearing. 

Carboniferous  System  -The  system  of  rocks  which  succeeds  the  Devonian  or  **iild  Red  Sand- 
atone,"  and  precedes  the  Permian  or  *' New  Red  Sandstone."  It  is  charactensed 
by  itd  containing  workable  seams  of  true  coal. 

Carnclian— One  of  the  varieties  of  chalcedony— originally  only  the  red,  but  now  of  any  color. 

Casing— The  lining  of  a  shaft,  the  tubing  of  a  well;  also  applied  to  the  decomposed  matter 
sometimes  found  between  a  vein  and  the  wall-rock. 

Cavernous— ContAining  cavities  or  caverns,  sometimes  quite  large.  Most  frequent  in 
limestone 3  and  dolomites. 

Celcsline—Hnlph&te  of  strontium— a  mineral  which  resembles  barytes  in  its  high  specific 
gravity  and  is  often  mistaken  for  it.  It  may  be  used  for  many  of  the  same  pur- 
poses in  the  arts. 

Cement— The  calcareous,  silicious,  ferruginous,  etc.,  matter,  cementing  together  graveJ, 
broken  fragments  of  rock,  etc. 

Cerussite—NskturaX  carbonate  of  lead,  which  sometimes  occnm  in  economic  quantities. 

CAo/ection. I/— Translucent  varieties  of  quartz,  such  as  camelian,  agate,  silicious  sinter,  etc 

C/ueZ^— Originally  and  properly  the  soft  amorphous  variety  of  limestone  of  the  cretaceooi 
system  used  for  marking,  but  now  alHo  applied  to  other  substances,  as  red  ctuUk  or 
clayey  oxide  of  iron,  French  chalk  or  steatite  or  soapstone. 

Chalybeate  -Irony;  waters  containing  iron,  usually  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  siolution,  are 
called  chalybeate. 

Chert— A.  brittle  nearly  opaque  variety  of  flint.  It  generally  occurs  as  nodules  or  this 
irregular  beds  in  limestones. 

Chlorite — A  soft,  dark  green  mineral,  entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  chloritie 
schist.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia  and  iron,  and  has  a  peculiar  earthy 
odor  wheii  f  renhly  broken  and  breatned  upon. 

Cinnabar — Sulphide  of  mercury.  A  ve^^  heavy,  red,  granular  crystalline  mineral,  giving  i 
bright  red  streak  and  easily  reduced  to  metallic  mercury. 

Claim— Any  area  of  mining  ground  staked  off  or  held  in  aoooraance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Clastic  —Broken,  f  ragmental ;  a  rock  composed  of  pieces,  or  of  fine  grains  which  have  been 
formed  bv  the  breaking  down  of  pre-existing  rocks,  as  oppi^sed  to  crystalline  and 
other  rocks  which  have  been  formed  from  the  cooling  of  molten  matter  or  from  (he 
alteration  of  sedimentary  rocks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  »a 
original  fragmentary  origin. 

Clay-Ironstone  —Clayey  carbonate  of  iron.  A  heavy  compact  or  fine  grained  clayey  look- 
ing stone,  occurring  in  nodules  and  uneven  beds  among  carboniferous  and  other 
rocks.  It  contains  only  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  yet  much  of  the  iron  pro- 
duced by  Great  Britain  is  made  from  it. 

Cleaning-up  —The  process  of  collecting  together  the  metal  or  ore  which  has  accumulated  io 
the  various  contrivances  for  saving  it  by  mining  machinery. 

Cleavage  -The  property  possessed  by  slates  and  schists  of  splitting  in  one  direction,  which 
may  or  may  not  correspond  with  the  bedding.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  produced 
by  great  pressu)  e  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage-planes,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  longer  diameters  of  all  the  particles  into  jiarallel  positions  oor 
responding  with  the  cleavaee.  When  the  cleavage-planes  are  quite  parallel  the  rock  \» 
called  a  slate,  but  when  only  approximately  so  and  the  rock  breaks  into  irregularly 
lenticular  and  wedge-shaped  pieces  it  is  a  schist.  A  schistose  structure  is  belif?ea 
to  have  been  developed  by  pressure  and  shearing  in  certain  crystalline  rocks,  snchai 
diorite,  which  might  have  otherwise  remained  massive  or  homogeneous. 

Coal  —Mineralised  vegetable  matter.  The  vegetable  matter  appears  to  have  first  taken  the 
form  of  peatj  then  lignite,  and  finally  bituminous  coal.  .The  latter  by  the  loss  of  iti 
bitumen  has  in  same  places  been  converted  into  anthracite  or  hard  coal.  lagnite 
gives  a  brown  powder,  coal  a  black.  Lignites  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of 
water ;  bituminous  coal  only  5  per  cent,  and  less.  Bituminous  coals  will  coke, 
lignites  will  not.  Coals  and  lignites  contain  the  ashes  of  the  plants  from  whid) 
they  have  been  formed,  and  also  mineral  matter  brought  by  water  before  they  be- 
came consolidated. 

Cobhlt-Siones— Smooth  flattened,  rounded  or  elongated  stones,  larger  than  pebbles  and  smaller 
than  boulders.  They  form  durable  street  pavements  by  being  sot  on  edge  dose 
together. 
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-When  the  bitumen  \»  driven  out  of  coal  by  beating;  it  out  of  contact  with  air,  as  in 
ovens  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  residue  ia  called  coke. 

—  Minute  particles  of  gold  obtained  by  panning  and  too  small  for  their  value  to  be 
estimated . 

%nar  -Resembling  columua.  The  cliffs  of  trappean  rocks  or  diabases  of  Thunder 
cape,  lake  Nii)igon  and  the  country  north  of  Black  bay  have  a  columnar  structure. 

CM(— A  rock  is  saia  to  be  compact  when  the  grains  are  too  fine  to  be  visible  ;  jasper 
and  lithographic  stone  are  example?. 

>/ex— In  mineralogy,  containing  many  ingredients^,  compound  or  composite.  Some 
United  States  geologi8ts  use  the  word  as  a  noun  to  indicate  a  complex  set  of  rocks 
folded  together,  or  intricately  mixed,  involved,  complicated  or  enlarged. 

^om/o/ —nShell-shaped.  The  more  compact  rock^  such  as  nint,  argillate,  feLite,  etc.,  break 
with  concave  and  convex  surfaces  and  are  therefore  said  to  have  a  conchoidal 
fracture. 

frtfonarjy —Tending  to  grow  together.  Particles  of  like  chemical  composition^  when 
free  to  move,  come  together  and  form  nodules  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  which  are 
called  concretions.  Clay  and  ironstone  nodules,  balls  of  iron  p)rrite8,  turtle  stones, 
etc.,  are  good  examples.     Some  greenstones  exhibit  c mcretionary  structure. 

'orntable  —When  beds  or  strata  lie  upon  one  another  in  unbroken  and  parallel  order  they 
are  said  to  be  conformable,  and  this  arrangement  shows  that  no  disturbance  or 
denu  Jation  has  taken  place  at  the  locality  while  their  deposition  was  going  on.  But 
f  one  set  of  beds  rests  upon  the  eroded  or  the  upturned  edges  of  another,  showinjg  a 
change  of  conditions  or  a  break  between  the  formations  of  the  two  sets  of  rocks,  they 
are  said  to  be  unconformable. 

glomerate— A  rock  formed  largely  of  rounded  pebbles  and  stones,  he!d  togetlier  by  a 
matrix  or  ])aste  of  any  composition. 

'^mporaneous  —Existing  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

lorto/— Bent  or  twisted  together.  [Jsed  where  strata  are  very  much  folded  or  crumpled 
on  a  considerable  scale.     If  on  a  small  scale  they  are  said  to  be  corrugated. 

iaet  Vein— See  Vein. 

mdttm— Shrinking.  Rocks  in  passing  from  a  vitreous  to  a  crystalline  te.vture  shrink 
considerably,  which  may  account  for  the  subsidence  of  certain  areas.  The  whole 
glpbe  of  the  earth  has  snrunk  by  cooling.  This  contraction  is  a  cause  of  volcanic 
action. 

itrfitf  -  A  piece  of  petrified  dung. 

"ugated— When  beds  on  a  small  bcale  are  mtich  wrinkled,  folded  or  crumpled,  thoy  are 
said  t>y  be  corrugated.     On  a  larger  scale  they  are  said  to  be  coatorted. 

i^ry,  Countru  Bock— The  general  rock-mass  in  which  mineral  veins  or  deposits  are  held. 

He— A  wooden  box,  longer  than  wide,  provided  with  a  movable  slide  and  hopper,  and 
mounted  on  two  rockers.     It  is  used  for  washing  gold-bearing  earths. 

!«r— The  cup -shaped  orifice  of  a  volcano. 

k—In  Canada  brooks  are  often  called  creeks. 

p— In  mining,  the  gradual  relative  movements  of  rocks  owing  to  the  removal  of  support 
by  excavations. 

yifou9  System— The  system  of  rocks  next  above  the  Permian,  so  called  from  the  abund- 
ance of  chalk  which  it  contains  in  England.  In  America  the  same  system  aa 
recognised  by  its  fossils  holds  but  little  chalk. 

>or  Outcrop— The  coming  to  the  surface  or  exposure  o  a  rock. 

t-Courne—A  vein  crossing  the  general  course  of  a  more  important  one. 

9-Cut—A  drift  or  level,  driven  across  the  course  of  a  vein  or  tilted  l)ed,  generally  for 
the  purpose  of  intersecting  it  or  of  ascertaining  its  width  or  richness. 

\hing  —Reducing  ores  or  quartz  by  stamping  or  passing  through  rolls. 

tkinff-MUl-  The  same  as  stamp  mill  (which  see). 

^ite—A  soft  white  translucent  mineral  which  melts  in  ordinary  flame.  It  consists  of 
fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  and  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  of  metallic  aluminium.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  gneiss  in  West  Greenland, 
and  may  be  looked  for  among  the  gneisses  of  Canada. 

talB  —The  various  geometric  forms  assumed  by  nearly  all  the  solid  chemical  elements  and 
definite  compounds,  whether  natural  or  formed  artifically.  The  countless  modi- 
fications of  crystalline  forms  are  all  grouped  under  six  systems. 

taUine  Rocks  -Consisting  of  crystalline  particles  or  grains  ;  when  the  latter  are  distinct 
the  rock  is  said  to  be  crystalline-granular. 

taJlography  -The  descripti<m  <.r  science  of  cryptals. 

'iferout  —Copper-bearing. 

p— Miners  in  England  call  gases  '*  damps*';  carbonic  acid  gas  is  choke-damp,  and  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  is  fire-damp. 

[  (?rr>u/w/— Rock  in  a  mine  which,  although  producing  no  ore,  re  (uires  to  be  remwed  in- 
order  to  get  at  productive  ground. 

nposUum  -The  breaking  up  or  decay  of  compounds  into  simpler  chemical  forms. 

fpiiation— The  breaking  up  with  a  crackling  noise  of  mineral  substances  when  exposed 
to  heat,  as  when  comnon  salt  is  thrown  upon  the  fire. 

I  — Tlie  alluvial  islands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  generally  have  a  triang\ilar  form 
like  that  of  the  Greek  letter  delta. 

dation  —The  washing  down  of  surface  deposits  so  as  to  la^  bare  underlining  formations. 
This  washing  away  in  one  place  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  denosition  in  another. 

fit — Anything  laid  down.       Formerly  applied  to  matter  left  by  tne  agency  of  water,, 
but  now  made  to  include  albo  mineral  matter  in  any  form,  and  precipitated  by  chemical , 
or  other  agencies,  as  the  ores,  etc.,  in  veins 
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Detritus  —Accumulations  derived  from  the  wearing  down  of  rock  surfaces. 

Devitrijleation— The  change  from  a  glassy  to  a  crystalline  state. 

Devonian  S^/stevi—The  geological  system  of  rocks  above  the  Silurian  and  beluw  the  Car- 
boniferous ;  so  called  from  Devonshire.  In  Scotland  it  was  called  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

Diabase  —A  dark  green,  greyish  green  or  nearly  black  igneou4  rock,  one  of  the  "  green- 
stones," consisting  of  a  triclinic  felspar,  augite  (or  pyroxene)  and  usually  some 
olivine,  with  magnetic  or  titaniferous  iron,  apatite  and  iridite  as  accessory  mmerak. 
It  occurs  as  dykes,  beds,  overflows  and  irrupted  sheets  and  masses,  and  i^  may  be 
coarsely  or  very  finely  crystalline.  It  is  common  in  all  the  above  forms  around 
lake  Superior  and  north  of  lake  Huron.  Diabase  differs .  from  basalt  in  having 
undergone  certain  interval  mineralogical  changes,  without  however  affecting  its 
general  chemical  composition,  which  is  the  bame  in  both.  Some  varieties  of 
amygdaloid  have  the  composition  of  diabase. 

Diagonal  Stratijicntion — Also  called  false  bedding  and  current  bedding.  Many  sandtt  and 
sandstones  are  marked  bv  lines  of  subordinate  stratiBcation  running  through  the 
main  beds  at  various  angles  to  their  planes  ;  these  are  due  to  currents  at  the  time 
of  deposition,  and  they  have  recei<red  the  above  names. 

Diallage — A  very  cleavable  variety  of  augite  or  pyroxene.  Gabbro  or  Diallage-rock  is 
composed  of  this  mineral  and  a  triclinic  felspar. 

/vi/un Mm  -Accumulations  of  gravel,  etc.,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  extraordinary  or 
violent  action  or  '*  washing  asunder  "  of  water  as  opposed  to  alluvium,  the  deposits 
resulting  from  the  gentler  operations  of  water. 

Diorite  —A  crystalline  igneous  rock,  outwardly  resembling  diabase,  and  also  called  "green- 
stone,"  but  being  composed  of  a  triclinic  felspar  and  hornblende,  generally  with 
some  magnetite  and  apatite  as  accessory  minerals.  Diorite  occurs  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  diabase,  an<l  is  a  common  rock  north  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
It  is  difficult  or  often  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  diabase  without  microscopic 
examination.  There  are  several  varieties  of  diorite,  the  principal  of  which  are 
quartz-diorite,  containing  free  (juartz,  mica  diorite,  containing  black  mica  often 
abundantly,  diorite-porphyry  or  i>orphyritic  diorite.  in  which  some  of  the  fekpar 
or  hornblende  is  in  the  form  of  large  crystals  among  the  smaller  ones.  Both  diorite 
and  diabase  sometimes  assume  a  coarsely  concretionary  structure. 

Dip  —The  angle  at  which  beds  or  strata  are  inclined  from  the  horizontal,  while  underlie  u 
the  angle  formed  between  a  vein  and  a  perpendicular  line.  The  first  is  ageologiit's 
term,  the  second  a  miner's. 

Disintegration  —The  breaking  asunder  and  crumbling  away  of  a  rock,  due  to  the  action  uf 
moisture,  heat,  frost,  air,  and  the  internal  chemical  reaction  of  the  component  parts 
of  rocks  when  acted  upon  by  these  surface  influences. 

Disloeation--A  shifting  of  the  relative  position  of  the  rock  on  either  side  of  a  crack  or  break. 
It  may  be  up,  down  or  to  one  side.  Equivalent  to  slip,  slide,  fault,  throw,  heave, 
upthrow,  downthrow,  trouble. 

Disseminated  -To  be  scattered  or  diffused  through ;  to  be  permeated  with. 

Disturbance— When  the  rock  has  been  bent  or  faulted,  or  in  any  way  disturbed  from 
its  original  position. 

Divide t  Dividituj -range— The  water-shed  or  height-of-land  from  which  the  heads  of  stream* 
flow  in  opposite  directions. 

Divisional  Planes —y\&.i\e%  which  divide  rocks  into  separate  masses,  large  or  small,  in  the 
same  way  as  joints,  fissures  and  backs. 

Dohrite—A.  crystalline  igneous  rock  having  the  composition  of  basalt  and  diabase,  but 
formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  newer  rocks.  This  distinction  has  not  been  main- 
tained. The  term  is  now  used  to  distinguish  the  coarser  grained  varieties  of  bftsalt 
in  which  the  component  minerals  may  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

Dolomite  —A  rock  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  proportions 
of  one  chemical  equivalent  of  each,  also  called  magnesian  limestone.  It  occurs  in  a 
great  many  crystalline  and  non -crystalline  forms  the  same  as  pure  limestone,  and 
among  rocks  of  all  geological  ages.  When  calcined  it  answers  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  lime.  But  in  the  caustic  form  it  would  be  unfit  for  putting  upon 
land  as  a  manure.  When  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  not  present  in  the  above 
proportion  the  rock  may  still  be  called  a  magnesian  limestone,  but  not  a  dolomite, 
strictly  speaking. 

Drift -In  geology,  includes  all  loose  or  superficial  deposits  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  **  driven,"  within  the  regions  which  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  glacial 
drift,  but  more  properly  restricted  to  the  boulder  clay  or  till.  In  mining,  a  level, 
gallery  or  tunnel  which  does  not  come  out  to  the  open  air. 

Druse  —A  cavity  in  a  vein  or  rock  lined  with  crystals. 

Dump  -A  refuse  pile  at  a  mine.  It  consists  of  the  gangue  from  which  the  ore  has  been 
cobbed,  dead  rock,  etc . 

Danes  —Heaps  of  blown  sand. 

Dtfke~A  mass  of  igneous  or  intrusive  rock  which  has  been  injected  in  a  soft  state  between 
the  walls  of  a  fissure.  Dykes  are  sometimes  very  wide,  and  these,  as  well  as  nar- 
rower ones,  often  run  for  long  distances.  When  the  enclosing  rock  has  weathered 
away  they  stand  up  like  walls,  for  which  dyke  is  the  Scotch  name. 

Earth's  Crust— The  external  part  of  the  earth,  accessible  to  geological  investigation.  The 
use  of  this  term  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  rest  of  the  earth  is  not  .'d») 
solid. 

Earthquake— \  local  trembling,  shaking,  undulating  or  sudden  shock  of  the  surface  of  ih? 
earth,  sometimes  accompanied  by  Assuring  or  by  permanent  change  (»f  level.    £arth- 
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quakes  are  most  common  in  volcanic  regions,  but  often  occur  elsewhere,  as  along  the 
junction  of  the  Laurentian  and  Palneozoic  rocks  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  valleys. 

/>jnic  MineraU  —Any  minerals  having  a  commercial  value. 

n — A  Ck>rni8h  term  for  a  crystalline,  granular  mixture  of  quartz  and  orthoclase.  consti- 
tuting a  variety  of  quartz  porphyry.  El  van  courses  are  veins  of  this  rock  which 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  granite  in  Cornwall. 

'•jy — Properly  a  variety  of  corundum  from  cape  Emeri  in  the  inland  of  Noxos,  but 
generally  uiied  to  signify  the  powder  of  corundum,  a  mineral  consisting  of  alumina 
alone  and  ranking  next  the  diamond  in  hardness. 

ne  ^a/i(— Usually  the  principal  shaft  in  a  mine,  and  the  one  at  which  the  hoisting 
and  pumping  are  done. 

tu  -The  oldest  division  of  the  tertiary  system.  This  name  was  introduced  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  and  means  the  dawn  of  the  recent. 

!o<e— A  hard  mineral,  usually  of  a  grass-green  or  a  yellowish  green  color,  common 
among  ^eisses,  greenstones  and  certain  schists. 

'osite— An  intimate  mixture  of  epidote  and  quartz  forming  an  exceedingly  hard  and 
tough  rock. 

iralent—Vf^ed  in  geology  in  regard  to  rocks  of  corresponding  age  in  regions  far  from 
each  other.  In  chemistry,  that  proportion  of  a  simple  element  or  of  a  compound 
which  will  unite  chemically  with  the  corresponding  equivalent  of  some  other 
element  or  compound.  These  proportions  are  always  definite,  no  more  or  no  less 
being  admitted. 

rion— The  gnawing  or  wearing  away  of  rocks  by  means  of  denuding  agencies.  The- 
disintegrating  processes  already  referred  to  soften  the  rocks,  which  are  then  removed 
by  the  agency  of  ice  or  water  .aided  by  gravitation,  etc. 

itic  -A  name  often  given  to  transported  boulders. 

ption—A  violent  breaking  forth  to  the  surface  of  pent-up  matters,  such  as  lava,  volcanic 
ashes,  stones,  mud,  water,  etc. 

irpment — A   perpendicular  cliff,  especially  of  stratified  rock. 

)liate — To  fall  off  in  leaves  or  scales,  as  some  rocks  do  by  weathering.  In  this  way  the 
concretionary  structure  of  some  kinds  of  greenstones  is  well  brought  out,  the 
weathered  surface  showing  only  rounded  masses  with  the  successive  spherical  layers 
falling  off. 

f— A  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  ;  ths  end  of  a  drift,  etc.  in  a  mine. 

ft— The  displacement  of  rocks  along  a  fissure,  either  up  or  down  or  to  one  side.  See 
Disloc^Ut'on. 

na — The  animals  collectively  of  any  given  age  or  region.  The  plants  are  similarly  called 
its  Flora. 

f^r — A  small  vein  falling  into  or  joining  a  larger  one  and  often  enriching  it  or  otherwise 
affecting  its  character. 

te—A  compact  rock  composed  of  orthoclase,  felspar  and  silica,  in  microscopic  grains. 
See  Quartz  Pornkyry. 

)ar« -Several  allied  species  of  minerals  composed  of  silicates  of  alumina  and  of  alkalies 
and  lime.  They  crystallise  in  different  systems.  The  triclinic  group  of  felspars  is 
called  collectively  pfagioclase.  The  principal  species  are  orthoclase,  albite,  labra- 
dorite,  anorthlte  and  oUgoclase.  In  granitoid  rocks  the  felspar  grains  may  be 
detected  by  the  shining  of  the  faces  of  tne  cleavage  planes.  Those  of  labradorite  ar& 
marked  by  minute  parallel  ridges  called  striue.  The  felspars  rank  sixth  in  the  scale 
of  hardness,  or  next  softer  than  quartz,  and  may  be  scratched  with  difficulty  by  the 
point  of  a  knif&  _  .^i 

u^i>icii»— Relating  to  iron. 

elay—Clsky  that  will  stand  intense  heat.  It  consists  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  alkalies  or  lime  ;  found  principally  among  carboniferous  and  other 
ancient  strata. 

>— Capable  of  being  split,  as  schist,  slate  and  shale. 

\rf:  Vein — See  Vein. 

la  -  Deep  narrow  arms  running  in  from  the  sea.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  coasts 
of  Norway,  Greenland  and  eastern  Labrador. 

7j/ —Capable  of  being  split  into  parallel-faced  slabs  thicker  than  slates. 

—Applied  to  loose  pieces  of  ore,  etc.,  which  have  been  removed  from  their  parent  site 
by  some  natural  process. 

—A  horizontal  rock-surface  left  by  a  joint  or  bed  ;  the  bottom  of  a  drift  or  other  work- 
ing in  a  mine. 
—The  plants  collectively  of  a  given  age  or  region.     See  Fauna. 

^-gold — Very  fine  gold  dust. 

'tn^— The  coating  of  quicksilver  with  what  appe^trs  to  be  a  thin  film  of  some  sulphide, 
so  that  when  it  is  separated  into  globules  these  refuse  to  reunite.  The  same  trouble 
is  also  called    '*  sickening." 

in  —A  layer  of  clay  between  a  vein  and  the  wall-rock,  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  grinding  of  the  two  surfaces  upon  each  other  owing  to  slow  movements  ex- 
tending througnout  a  great  length  of  time. 

t  —A  wooden   trough,  sluice  or  race  for  conveying  water. 

'0par— Fluoride  of  calcuim  ;  a  mineral  which  often  forms  veinstone  and  is  usually  finely 
colored -green,   purple,  yellow,  blue,  etc.     It  is  the   fourth  in  the  scale  of  hardness, 
or  next  higher  than  calcite,  and  may  be  scratched  by  a  steel  point.     It  is  common . 
in  veins  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district. 
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FlitUngaSiU'Mith  gutter-like  channels  or  deep  Hino3th  furrows  worn  in  the  fiurfaoeof  rocki 
by  glacial  action. 

i^'/MtiatiYe— Pertaining  to  riven«. 

Flux— la  metallurgy,  any  substance  added  to  facilitate  the  smelting  of  another. 

Fo^>a^e(/— Leaf -like.  The  meaning  is  nimilar  to  that  of  laminated,  bat  the  latter  is  now 
generally  used  to  indicate  a  finer  or  more  parallel  division  into  layers,  foliated  being 
appliel  rather  to  the  approximate  parallelism  of  the  layers  in  such  rocks  as  gneiss 
and  (»chi:it. 

Foot-wall— The  rock  on  the  lower  side  ci  a  vein  which  underlies  from  the  perpendicultr. 

Foraminifera  —Minute  marine  animals  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  organisation,  but  having 
beautiful  shelly  coverings. 

Formation—'^  A.ny  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some  character  in  oommon,  whether 
of  origin,  age  or  composition."  -Lyell.  In  chronological  geology  formations  consti- 
tute as  it  were  the  units,  and  several  formations  may  go  to  make  up  a  s^tem  (See 
Section  i.)  The  word  is  often  loosely  used  to  indicate  anything  which  has  been 
formed  or  brought  into  its  present  shape. 

i'V>»<iV— Although' 'this  word  means  literally  anything  "dug  up,**  it  is  now  restricted  to 
organic  reraiins,  and  it  has  become  improper  to  speak  of  any  mere  mineral  substance 
as  a     fossil. 

Fraclure—The  character  or  appearance  of  a  freshly  broken  surface  of  a  rock  or  minend. 
Peculiarities  of  fracture  afford  one  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  minerals  and  rocki 
from  one  another. 

FrcujmcrUarii  i&>o^9  — Hocks  composed  of  fragments,  whether  large  or  small,  broken  from 
pre-existing  ones.     See  Clastic. 

Freestones  -Varietien  of  sandstone  which  may  be  freely  dressed  by  the  stone-cutter. 

Friable— Ya^Y  to  break,  or  crumbling  naturally. 

Fucoids  —Fossil  sea  weeds  ;  abundant  among  Silurian  strata. 

Fuiuiamental  Jtttcks—Thone  forming  the  foundation,  substratum,  ba^'is  or  support  of  other*. 
In  Ontario  there  is  a  great  oreak  or  gap  between  the  ancient  or  fundamental  rockt 
and  the  superficial  deposits  which  rest  upon  them. 

Fuse— A  stiff  cord  filled  with  gunpowder,  etc.,  used  for  conveying  fire  to  explosive^  »ft«r 
they  have  been  proyerly  set  in  the  rock  for  blasting. 

Oabbro— An  ipieous  rock  consisting  of  a  crystalline  granitoid  mixture  of  a  triclinic  felspar 
and  diallage,  the  latter  being  a  variety  of  augito  with  perfect  cleavage  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

Oad—A  small  wedge  for  splitting  rock.     A  similar  tool  used  bv  quarrymen  ia  called  a  pls^. 

GaUna-'Uhe  commonest  ore  of  lead,  of  which  it  is  the  sulphide.  When  freshly  broken  it 
has  a  bright  silvery  appearance,  from  which  it  has  been  called  lead-glance.  It  crys- 
tallines  in  the  cubic  system.  Galena  always  contains  more  or  less  silver;  too  little  to 
extract  profitably  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Oallery  — In  mining,  a  drift,  tunnel  or  level  for  extracting  the  mineral  or  proving  the  vein  or 
bed. 

Oawjue-The  veinstone,  veinstuff  or  matrix  of  a  vein  in  which  the  metallic  content* sre 
enclosed.     The  commonest  ganguea  are  <(uartz,  calcspar,  fluorspar,  barytes,  etc 

Oash-vein—A   vein  which  terminatt-s  in  every  direction. 

O codes —Rounded  hollow  nodules  ;  the  cavities  are  usually  lined  with  crystals. 

Geology—*'  The  science  which  investigates  the  history  of  the  earth.'' — Oeikic. 

(^fj^ftfr— Hot  springs  which  occasionally  throw  up  boiling  water  like  fountains.  They  occur 
in  Iceland  and  the  western  states  of  North  America. 

Olaoisr—A  large  accumulation  of  ice  formed  from  snow  falling  u^>on  high  land  and  grsdusUy 
sliding  to  lower  levels.     When  a  glacier  reaches  the  sea  it  gives  rise  to  icebergs. 

Olaiicc—A  term  formerly  used  to  designate  various  minerals  having  a  splendent  lustre,  u 
silver  glance,  lead-glance,  etc. 

(^nciw— A  foliated  crystalline  rock  of  a  general  granitoid  composition.  The  commonest 
varieties  are  niica-gneis?,  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz  and  mica,  and  hornblende- 
gnoi!<s,  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz  and  hornblende. 

O^os^a/i —A  ferruginous  crust  filling  the  upper  parts  of  p^ritous  veins  or  forming  a  super- 
ficial cover  on  masses  of  these  ores.  It  consists  principally  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iror, 
and  has  resulted  from  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  the  sulphur  as  well  ah  the 
copper,  etc. 

Oranite  —A  homogeneous  crystalline  ji^ranular  mixture  of  felspar  (mostly  orthoolase),  quarti 
an  i  mica,  showing  no  foliation  or  tendency  to  break  in  one  direction  more  tbsn 
another.  It  may  still  bo  called  granite  even  if  little  or  no  mica  be  present.  Granite* 
may  have  been  of  igneous  origin,  cooled  under  great  pressure  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  it  existed  at  the  time,  or  they  may  be  the  altered  form  of  other 
rocks. 

Oranite  -Fawii/^— The  group  of  crystalline,  homogeneous  or  non-foliated  rocka  resembliDg 
granite,  such  as  syenite,  quartz-syenite,  granitite  and  all  varieties  of  granite  itself. 

(yranire//# -Binary  granite,  composed  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

OranitUe—A  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  oligoclase  with  a  little  quartz  and  mica. 

Oranitoid  Roeks— The  grsLnite  family  includes  rocks  which  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
granite,  such  as  syenite,  quartz-syenite,  granulite,  granitite,  gn^nitelle,  mss^ive 
gneiss,  etc. 

Oranulitc—A  schistose  rock  composed  of  orthoclase  and  quartz  with  garnet  and  kyanite  (• 
silicate  of  alumina)  as  accessory  minerals.    Granulite  may  be  of  eruptive  origio 
.notwithstanding  its  schistose  character. 
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tpkie  Granite— K  variety  of  binary  granite  in  which  the  quartz  is  dispooed  in  the  felspar 
in  sucli  a  way  that  in  cross  section  it  has  some  resemblance  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
writiiifi^,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  derives  its  name. 

\pkii€ — Called  aho  black  lead  and  plumbago,  because  it  can  be  used  for  marking  like  lead, 
although  this  metal  does  not  enter  into  its  comiK)sition.  It  consists  of  pure  carbon, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  iron. 

\*t -roots — A  miner's  term  equivalent  to  the  surface.  ' 

Uing  —Th<6  plate  of  perforated  metal  or  sieve  fixed  in  the  openings  in  mortar  or  stamper 
boxes  in  gold  or  silver  crushing  mills. 

tiutone—X  general  name  for  the  crystalline  granular  trap  rocks  such  as  diorite,  diabase, 
basalt,  etc.,  and  is  a  convenient  term  for  use  in  the  field  where  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish these  rocks  from  one  another.     Trap  has  too  wide  a  range  of  meaning. 

^wacke—A  gray  ashy  looking  rock,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  grains  of  felspar  and  quartz 
with  some  amorphorus  mineral  and  often  containing  rounded  and  angular  fragments 
of  all  sizeji,  from  that  of  peas  up  to  boulders,  of  a  quartz-felspar  rock.  These  are 
often  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a  breccia-conglomerate.  Greywack^s  are  very 
common  rocks  in  the  Huronian  system  from  the  shore  of  lake  Huron  northward. 

t — Sandiitme  in  which  the  grains  are  sharper  or  more  angular  than  usual. 

mp — See  page  8. 

!/jf — A  small  vaJley  with  steep  sides,  usually  cut  out  of  clay  or  earth. 

t9um — Sulphate  of  lime,  usually  white  and  crystalline,  granular.  Selenite  is  the  pure 
crystalline  form  and  splits  into  plates  which  are  very  transparent.  It  is  very  soft 
and  is  the  mineral  which  constitutes  the  second  degree  of  hardness,  talc  being  the 
first.  Gypsum  occurs  in  beds  on  the  Grand  river  in  southern  Ontario  and  on  the 
MtK>8e  river  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

'matiU  or  HeniafUc—Ona  of  the  commonest  ores  of  iron.  It  is  the  peroxide  or  sesqui-oxide, 
and  when  pure  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  and  30  of  oxygen.  It 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  magnetic  and  titauiferous  iron  ore  by  its  red 
streak  and  powder,  the  others  giving  a  black  streak.  Hematite  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  sufficient  magnetite  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  magnet.  The  hydrated 
variety  of  this  ore  is  called  limonite  or  brown  hematite,  the  anhvdrous  being  often 
distinguished  as  red  hematite.  It  contains  about  14  per  cent,  oi  water  and  gives  a 
brown  or  yellowish  streak.  It  is  not  always  compact — yellow  ochre,  bog  iron  ore, 
umber,  tr'rra  sienna,  etc.,  being  varieties  of  it. 

nging- wall— The  wall  rock  on  the  upper  side  of  a  vein  which  underlies  from  the'  perpen- 
dicular. 

rdness  of  Minerals — Miueralogiuts  have  adopted  a  conventitmal  <<cale  of  hardness  for 
minerals.  It  is  divided  into  ten  degrees  tmd  the  following  minerals  are  used  for  refer- 
ence as  standards  :  1  Talc,  2  Rock-salt,  3  Calcopar,  4  Fluorspar,  5  Apatite,  G  Ortho- 
clase  felspar,  7  Quartz,  8  Topaz,  9  Corundum,  10  Diamond.  There  is  no  scale  of 
hardness  for  rocks,  which  are  generally  composed  of  mixtures  of  different  minerals, 
but  s.)me  varieties  may  be  referred  approximately  to  the  scale  for  minerals. 

%ve — A  miner's   term  for  an  up-throw.    See  Dislocation. 

»v^«/>ar— Bary tes  or  sulphate  of  barium.  Celestine  or  sulphate  of  strontium  is  also  a 
heavyspar  easily  mistaken  for  barytes.  The  carbonate  ^f  barium  is  witherite ;  that 
of  strontium  is  Btrontianite. 

ight-of-Lnwl — See  Waier-shtd, 

wuUite — See  Haematite. 

zagonal— Hiring  six  angles,  and  conseauently  six  sides.  Basaltic  columns  and  crystals 
of  quartz,  apatite,  etc.,  are  examples. 

f^»er — A  box  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid  and  having  an  opening  at  the  apex,  used 
for  directing  broken  rock,  earth,  etc.  to  a  contracted  space  in  the  manner  of  a  funnel. 

rizon — In  geology,  refers  to  the  age  or  place  of  rocks  in  the  chronoloppcal  scale.  A  rock 
is  spolcen  of  as  belonging  to  a  higher  or  lower  horizon  according  as  it  is  newer  or 
older  than  some  other  rocK. 

mbl^n/ie—\  very  common  mineral ;  so  called  from  its  hornlike  cleavage  and  its  lustre  ; 
also  known  as  amphibole  and  amphibolite  by  the  French.  Usually  dark  green  and 
blackish,  but  occasionally  of  light  colors.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
diorite,  rendering  this  rock  very  tough.  Iz  is  also  a  constituent  ef  syenite,  some 
gneisses,  etc.  It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  and  its  chemical  composition 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  pyroxene  or  augite,  this  mineral  being  distinguished 
from  it  by  crystalline  torm,  etc.  The  principal  varieties  of  hornblenae  are  tremolite, 
actinolite  and  true  asbestos. 

mstcne— The  cherty  and  chalcedonic  varieties  of  quartz. 

r$e — A  mass  of  countr;^  rock  enclosed  in  a  vein  and  almost  or  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
vein  stuff ;  sometimes  called  boulders. 

.mmocky •—Jjumpy,  or  in  small  uneven  knolls. 

m>nian  System— The  great  system  of  azoic  or  crystalline  rocks  lying  between  the  Lauren- 
tian  (below)  and  the  Cairbrian  system  (above).  This  name  was  first  given  by  Sir 
William  Logan  and  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  to  these  rocks  as  they  were  largely  developed 
on  the  north  side  of  lake  Huron,  but  the  term  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted  for 
rocks  of  corresponding  age  all  over  the  world.      See  page  16. 

fdrated — Containing  water  in  chemical  combination,  and  hen«e  in  a  definite  proportion  im 
each  case,  as  gypsum  which  contains  *'water  of  crystallisation,  "hydrate  of  lime,  or  lime 
which  has  absorbed  water  on  slacking,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  or  yellow  ochre,  which 
can  be  readily  converted  into  the  anhydrous  or  red  oxide  by  driving  off  the  water  by 
heat. 
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Hydraulic  Cement — Cement  which  sets  under  water.  The  rocks  which,  on  being  calcined 
and  ground  very  fine  yield  this  cement  must  contain  in  addition  to  lime  certain  pro- 
portions of  alumina,  silica  and  ma^^nesia.     A  little  iron  is  also  usually  present. 

Hydraulic  Mining — Washing  down  gold-bearing  earth  by  means  of  a  large  and  {x>werfa]  jet 
of  water  brought  from  a  considerable  height  and  directed  by  a  hose-pipe  so  as  to 
have  a  pressure  of  from  50  to  100  pounds  to  the  scjuare  inch.  Thin  process  has  been 
extensively  used  in  California  and  has  also  been  tried  in  theChaudiere  gold  r^on 
of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Hydro-carbons—  Substances  compoi^ed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  as  bitumens,  paraffine,  petro- 
leum, benzine,  etc. 

hypogenc—A  term  proprsed  by  Lyell  for  all  nether- formed  rocks,  i.e.  rocks  which  have 
assumed  their  present  form  at  great  depths  beneath  the  sutface,  whether  originally 
stratitied  or  unstratified.  The  former  belong  to  the  metamorphic  and  the  latter 
to  the  plutonic  group. 

Icefand-itpar —The  transparent  variety  of  calcspar,  found  in  perfection  in  Iceland.  It 
possesses  the  property  of  double  refraction  of  light.  If  a  dark  line  be  viewed  through 
it,  it  will  api>ear  as  two  parallel  lines. 

/i^neoi/«~Connectea  with  subterranean  heat.  Igneous  rocks  are  those  which  have  evidently 
been  once  in  a  molten  condition.  Those  which  have  cooled  at  and  near  the  surface^ 
such  as  lava  and  amygdaloid  are  called  volcanic  rocks,  while  those  which  have  cooled 
at  depths  and  under  great  pressure,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  dlorite,  etc,  are  called 
plutonic  rocks. 

//ment^«— Titanic  iron  or  menacconite ;  a  black  heavy  mineral  like  ma^etite  and  composed 
of  black  oxide  of  iron  with  a  varying  quantity  of  oxide  ot  titanmm.  It  occurs  simi- 
larly to  magnetite.  The  black  iron  ores  associated  with  the  plagoiclase  or  triclinic 
felspar  rocks  appear  to  be  prone  to  contain  titanium.  No  profitable  process  has  jet 
been  discovered  for  the  extraction  of  iron  from  ores  containing  more  than  a  very 
small  perceatage  of  titanium. 

Impervious— Imphasable  ;  applied  to  strata  such  as  clays,  shales,  etc.,  which  will  not  permit 
of  the  penetration  of  water,  petroleum  or  natural  gas. 

Impregnation-- When  a  substance,  such  as  an  ore,  has  been  introduced  into  a  rock  in  a  dis- 
seminated form,  it  is  said  to  be  an  impregnation  ;  a  diffused  mixture,  a  sprinkling 
incorporated  in  the  mass. 

Indurated— Hardened  ;  applied  to  rocks  hardened  by  heat,  pressure,  or  the  addition  of  some 
ingredient  not  commonly  contained  in  the  rock  referred  to,  as  marls  indurated  by 
carbonate  of  lime. 

InfiUration — The  deposition  of  matter  among  the  grains  or  pores  of  a  rock  by  the  permeation 
or  percolation  of  water  carrying  it  in  solution. 

Inorganic — Not  organic  :  unconnected  with  animal  or  plant  structure. 

In  situ— In  position  or  place  ;  applied  to  solid  or  fixed  rocks  as  opposed  to  those  which  are 
loose  and  may  have  been  transp^orted. 

Insptssated— Thickened  as  by  evaporation  and  oxidation,  as  for  example  the  pitch  or  gam 
resulting  from  petroleum  after  long  exposure. 

Interealated—In  geology  means  interposed  or  placed  between,  as  beds  of  one  kmd  placed 
between  or  interstraliiied  with  those  of  another  kind. 

Interstratijicd—Ov  interbeddeci.   Strata  laid  between  or  alternating  with  others. 

Intrusive — Applied  to  igneous  rocks  which  have  been  forced  between  or  into  the  midst  of 
others. 

Iridescent — Colored  like  the  rainbow.  A  play  of  colors  such  as  is  seen  on  the  peacock's  tail. 
Labradorite  and  some  other  felsimrs  show  it.  The  tarnish  on  the  surface  of  cotl, 
copper-pyrites,  etc.,  ia  sometimes  iridescent. 

Iron  Pyrites  — Or  simply  pyrite ;  bi-sulphide  of  iron.  A  hard,  heavy,  shiny,  yellow  mineral, 
generally  in  crystals  of  the  cubic  system.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  copper 
pyrite  by  being  of  a  paler  yellow  color,  harder  and  giving  a  black  powder,  whereas 
copper  pyrites  gives  a  yellow  powder.  When  struck  by  steel  or  when  two  pieces 
are  struck  briskly  together  sparks  of  fire  are  emitted,  accompanied  by  the  odor  of 
sulphur.  A  very  common  mineral.  Marcasite  has  the  same  composition,  but  is  white 
and  crystallises  differently.  Pyrrhotite  or  magnetic  pyrites  is  the  monosulpbide  of 
iron  and  is  of  an  iron-gray  to  bronze  color. 

Ironstone — Any  ore  of  iron  from  which  the  metal  may  be  smelted  commercially,  but  usually 
restricted  to  stratified  ores,  especially  to  clay-ironstone  -  the  ore  from  which  jb(^ 
of  the  iron  of  Great  Britain  has  been  made. 

Isoclinal — Applied  to  strata  which  have  been  so  completely  overturned  that  the  upper  fold 
or  inverted  portion  dips  in  the  »>ame  direction  as  the  corresponding  lower  portion. 

yas^prr— Compact  opaque  varieties  of  quartz  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  usually  capable 
of  a  high  polish.     The  colors  are  red,  brown,  green  spotted,  nearly  white,  etc. 

Jigging. — One  of  the  operations  in  the  dresning  of  crushed  ores,  such  as  those  of  lead,  copp^» 
etc.  The  usual  process  consists  in  shaking  or  jerking  the  ore  in  a  wire-bottomed 
sieve  suspended  m  a  vat  of  water.  This  allows  the  fines  to  pass  through  and  tbey 
are  afterwards  treated  in  buddle?,  while  the  rest  becomes  sorted  according  to  its 
relative  gravity.  The  waste  fragments  are  scraped  off  the  top,  the  process  being 
called  skimping. 

Joints— The  nearly  vertical  division-planes  whicti  traverse  nearly  all  rocks.  They  are  called 
backs  by  quarrymen. 

Jumper — A  short  steel  drill  for  boring  holes  in  rock  for  blasting  or  for  splitting  by  gads. 

Jurassic  System— The  system  which  succeeds  the  Triassic  ;  so  called  after  the  Jura  naowj' 
tains  on  the  border  between  Switzerland  and  France.  It  corresponds  with  <be 
Oolite  of  England. 
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««— Ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  of  which  the  stratification  is  rudely  parallel  to  the  slopes 

of  the  surface.     Their  origin  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
in — Clay,  usually  very  li^ht  in  color,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  in 

certain  granites.     It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
U—A  large  barrel-6l)a]>ed  bucket  strongly  bound  with  iron  hoops,  hung  by  a  rope  and 

used  for  hoisting  ore,  etc.,  up  shafts  in  mines. 
—The  pure  or  separated  sulphides,  as  distinguished  from  the  vein-matter  in  bulk. 
— A  large  receptacle  for  calcining  ores,  limestone,  etc. 

lit/ — A  miner's  term  for  a  rock  which  is  considered  congenial  or  likely  for  carrying  ore. 
■a(i^i^£— Lime  soda  felspar ;   a  silicate    of    alumina,    lime  and  soda.     Crystallisation, 

triclinic.     See  Felspar, 
olite — A  mass  of  igneous  rock  which  has  not  reached  the  surface,  but  has  been  forced 

between  two  beds  of  rock  where  it  has  spread  out.     Examples  occur  in  the  Thunder 

Bay  region. 
strine  deposits— "Depimis  formed  in  the  boottom  of  lakes. 
I'Slides  or  a/i/w— Large  masses  of  clay,  earth  or  rock  which  have  lost  their  support  and  slid 

down,  sometimes  temporarily  blocking  up  streams. 
\der~A  sjjout  or  trough  for  carrying  water  for  a  short  distance. 
tiitian  System— See  description,  pages  8-l(>. 
rat — Belonging  to  the  sides,  or  to  one  side. 
' — An  auriferous  dejx>sit  following  the  former  bed  of  a  stream  now  covered  by  superficial 

deposits.     I  n  Nova  Scotia  ({uartz  veins  are  called  leads. 
— Applied  to  poor  ores,  or  those  containing  a  lower  percentage  of  metal  than  is  usually 

worked. 
ieular — Shaped  approximately  like  a  double  convex  lens.     When  a  mass  of  rock  thins 

out  from  the  centre  to  a  thin  edge  all  round  it  is  said  to  be  lenticular  in  form. 
—See  Drift, 
ite — See  Coal, 
stone— X  rock  comjiosed  of  carbonate  of  lime;  of  all  colors  and  varies  in  texture  from 

compact  or  amorphous  to  coarsely  crystalline.     White  marble  is  a  finely  crystalline 

variety.     Chalk  i^  a  soft  form.     Limestone  may  be  distinguished  from  other  rocks 

by  being  eaHily  scratched  with  a  knife  and  by  effervescing  when  acid  is  placed  upon  it. 
nite — Brown  liematite ;  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.     See  Hematite. 
}logy  or  Pctrolotjy— The  study  of  rocks  as  such  ;  a  branch  of  geology  wliich  is  being  much 

develoi)ed  in  recent  years.     By  making  thin  sections  and  examining  them  under  the 

micro8coi)e  the  nature  of  a  rock  may  be  determined  as  well  for  most  purposes  as  by 

chemical  analysis. 
I — A  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.     If  decayed  vegetable  matter  be  added,  it  assumes  a 

dark  color  and  is  called  vegetable  loam. 
— A  metalliferous  vein. 
f— A  peculiar  deposit  like  fine  silt  found  in  some  parts  of  northern  Europe,   northern 

China  and  in  the  north-western  United  States. 
'Torn— A  trough  for  washing  gold-bearing  gravel  or  earth. 
re — The  character  of  the  light  reflected  by  minerals ;  it  constitutes  one  of  the  means  of 

distinguishing  them. 
an-8tonf—A  compact  or  close  grained,  nearly  black,  variety  of  jasper.     A  smoothed  sur- 
face of  this  Htone  is  used  for  trying  the  streak  of  gold,  the  color  of  which  affords  an 

index  to  its  purity, 
rojtcop/c— Readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye.     On  a  large  scale  compared  with  microscopic 
ncsian  Liviestcmc — See  Dolomite, 
netic  Iron  Pyrites — See  Iron  Pyrites, 
nftite— Or  magnetic  iron  ore.     Black  oxide  of  iron.     In  addition  to  its  magnetism  it  may 

be  distinguished  from  hematite  by  yielding  a  black  streak  and  powder. 
ha— Thoi  pitch  or  *'  gum  "  resulting  from  the  drying  up  and  oxidation  of  petroleum,  aa 

when  it  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
imiUated  —Having  the  form  of  paps  or  breasts. 
inu)th — A  fossil  elephant  allied  to  the  living  species,  but  larger. 
4/anese — A  metal  chemically  related  to  iron.     The  black  oxide,  pyrolusite,  the  gray  oxide, 

manganite  and  the  earthy  oxide,  wad,  are  used  in  the  arts.     Manganese  is  used  in 

the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel, 
fire  Bocks — Those  which  have  no  stratification  or  lamination,  as  greenstones,  granite, 

syenite,  etc. 
He— A  variety  of  moderately  soft  rocks  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish  are  called  marble. 

The  commonest  are  compact  and  crystalline  limestones  and  dolomites  and  serpentine. 
casite—See  Iron  Pyrites. 

I — Usually  applied  to  a  soft  or  friable  natural  mixture  of  clay  and  lime. 
ly — Resembling  marl. 
todon—A  genus  of  extinct  elephantine  mammals,    having  conical  protrusions  on  the 

grinding  surfaces  of  their  teeth,   whereas  the  mammoth  has  flattened  transverse 

ridges, 
nx— The  body  or  '*  paste  "  of  any  rock  which  encloses  fragments  or  crystals. 
8ures—A  general  name  for  stratified  rocks. 
)zoic— Or  Secondary  ;  the   **  middle-life  "   Period  or  Age.     It  is  the  third  of  the  five 

grand  divisions  of  geological  time.     It  includes  (in  ascending  order)  the  Triassic, 

Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems. 
i//i/(Cro?/«— Carrying  metal. 
imorphic — Applied  to  rocks  which  have  been  changed  in  form  and  internal  structure. 

Heat,  pressure  and  time  acting  on  the  constituents  of  procks  have  been  the  main 


causes  of  metamorphism,  converting  ordinary  and  soft  sedimentary  depoeits  into 
crystalline  and  hard  rocks. 

Metamorpkism — The  change  in  form,  etc.,  which  some  rocks  have  undergone,  or  the  process 
itself.     Alteration  has  a  somewhat  similar  meaning. 

Meteorite — See  Aerolite. 

Mica—X  common  mineral  easily  recognised  by  its  glistening  appearance  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  mav  be  split  into  very  thin  leaves  wnich  are  elastic.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  mica-schist,  gneiss,  granite  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  found  in 
scales  in  sands  and  sandstones  derived  from  their  disintegration.  Ignorant  persons 
Hometimes  speak  of  it  improperly  as  isinglass,  which  is  made  from  the  swimming- 
bladder  of  the  sturgeon. 

Micaceous— Containing  mica  or  largely  composed  of  it. 

Mica-schist— X  foliated  crystalline  rock  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  quartz  and  mica  in 
various  proportions,  the  typical  one  being  about  two-thirds  quartz  to  one-third  mica ; 
although  the  proix)rtion  of  the  latter  generally  appears  greater  than  it  \%  beokiue 
the  rock  splits  along  the  mica  folia,  thus  showing  the  mica  alone  on  the  flat  surfaoet^. 
The  tnie  composition  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  squarely  broken  edges. 

Microscopic— Ho  pmall  as  to  be  seen  only  by  the  microscope. 

Jfi^^on«  (7rt^— In  Great  Britain  this  name  is  given  to  a  i)art  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 
consisting  principally  of  sandstones,  bKBlow  the  coal  measures;  it  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  the  equivalent  group  in  America. 

Mine — An  excavation  or  series  of  excavations  in  the  earth  for  the  extraction  of  minerals.  A 
mere  discovery  or  outcrop  of  an  economic  mineral  does  not  constitute  a  mine.  It  is 
the  working  of  the  deposit,  not  its  mere  existence,  which  does  this. 

Mine*  al — Scientifically,  any  inorganic  substance  having  a  definite  chemical  composition  and 
crystallising  in  dennite  forms.  Each  of  these  constitutes  a  mineral  species.  See 
Rock.  But  the  word  means  literally  anything  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  m  this  sense 
includes  everything  except  living  or  recently  dead  organic  matter.  Many  mineral 
substances,  such  as  coal,  some  limestjnes,  etc.,  are  composed  of  mineralised  organic 
matter. 

Mineralisation— The  conversion  of  a  substance  into  mineral,  as  peat  into  coal. 

Mineralogy— The  study  or  science  of  minerals  ;  often  confounded  with  geology,  which  see. 

Miocene—The  middle  Tertiary  system. 

Molecule — An  ultimate  particle  of  matter,  having  a  definite  chemical  composition. 

Mdlusca — One  of  the  primary  divisions  or  provinces  of  the  animal  kin^om ;  it  embraces 
those  soft-bodied  invertebrates  most  but  not  all  of  which  are  provided  with  shells,  as 
oysters,  snails,  slugs,  etc. 

Molybdenite— pulph'ide  of  molybdenum— a  soft  bluish  black,  usually  laminated  mineral  occur- 
ring in  veins  of  quartz,  etc.,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  graphite,  but  in  mc>st 
cases  yielding  a  dark  green  mark  on  white  paper.  If  found  in  considerable  quantity 
it  has  a  commercial  value. 

Monocline— A  bend  in  strata  in  one  direction  only. 

Moonstones — Pale  opalescent,  almost  transparent  varieties  of  felspars. 

if orain^s— Piles  r.r  ridges  of  buulder-drift  or  till  which  have  accumulated  at  the  sides  (lateral) 
or  lower  extremities  (terminal)  of  glaciers. 

MortarBox  —The  large  deep  cast-iron  box  into  which  the  stamps  fall  and  the  ore  is  fed  in  a 
gold  or  silver  stamp-mill ;  also  called  a  stamper-box. 

Moss  Agate — A  variety  of  agate  showing  branching  forms  like  those  of  moss. 

Mountain  Cork— An  extremely  light  non-fibrous  variety  of  asbestos. 

Mullock  —A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  accumulated  waste  or  refuse  rock  about  a  mine. 

Naphtha— A  highly  volatile  liquid  form  of  hydrocarbon. 

Hew  Bed  Sandstone— The  former  name  for  the  Permian  system ;  it  lies  above  the  Carboniferous, 
while  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  lies  below  it. 

Jfickel— One  of  the  metallic  elements.  It  is  a  white  metal,  having  a  lustre  like  silver,  but  in 
its  chemical  relations  it  is  more  nearly  connected  with  iron ;  it  is  not,  however, 
susceptible  to  oxidise  like  iron,  2>nd  this  is  one  of  the  properties  which  renders  it  so 
valuable  for  plating  this  metal.  It  has  recently  been  found  to  give  g^at  toughness 
to  steel,  a  most  valuable  property.  Nickel  is  found  most  abundantly  as  a  sulphide, 
associated  with  iron  and  copper. 

NoduU — A  concretion  in  a  softer  matrix,  as  the  kidney-stones  found  in  clays  almost  every- 
where. The  bombs  or  kettles  in  the  blask  shales  of  the  Kaministiquia  and  Whitefi^h 
valleys  are  only  great  nodules.  The  flints  of  the  chalk  of  England  and  the  detached 
lumps  of  clay-ironstone  of  the  Carboniferous  shales,  etc.,  are  other  forms  of  nodules. 
Nodules  have  generally  formed  themselves  around  some  fragment  of  either  organic 
or  inorganic  matter  as  a  centre  or  nucleus. 

Nugget  —A  lump  of  native  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  etc. 

Obiidian — Dark-colored  volcanic  glass,  the  product  of  volcanoes  of  later  geological  times.    It 

i!  I M        ig  a  nilicate  of  alumina,  potash,  soda  and  lime. 

■Ochre — Naturally  occurring  pigments,  as  yellow  ochre  or  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.    Blue,  green, 
red,  etc.,  clayey  mixtures  which  may  be  used  as  coarse  paints  are  also  called  ochres. 
Ochre  is  also  used  as  a  mineralogical  term  for  certain  decomposition  oxiden  as 
bismuth,  chrome,  antimony  and  cobalt-ochres. 

'Old  Bed  Samlstone — See  New  Bed  L'andstone. 

OligoclaseSodA-\\me  felspar  ;  a  silicate  of  alumina,  soda  and  lime.  Crystallisation,  triclinic 
See  Felspar. 

'Olivine— An  earthy  looking  olive-green  mineral  occurring  in  many  trappean  rocks. 

'Oolite— A  limestone  composed  of  small  round  grains  resembling  fishes'  eggs,  kenoe  the 
name. 
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O/w/— A  gem  composed  of  silica  with   from   5  to  10  per  cent,  of  water  having  a  "play  of 

colors  "  or  reflecting  rainbow-like  colors  with  a  brilliance  or  "  fire  "  that  g^ves  to 

sound  pieces  a  (Treat  value.   Generally  white  and  having  a  hazy  or  milky  translucency. 

Opal^scfnt ^R^mbling  opal. 

Open-cuUing —Or  open -cast.   A  cutting  or  excavation  in  a  mineral  deposit  or  for  the  purpose 

of  reaching  one. 
Ore— Properly  speaking,  combinations  of  metals  with  other  substances,  but  also  applied  to 
tne  matrix  from  which  native  metals   such  as  gold,  silver  and  copper  are  extracted. 
Sometimes  also  applied  to  other  minerals  won  by  mining,  as  apatite,  barytes,  etc. 

Orj/anu;  — Having  organs  for  carrying  on  vital  processes.  Animals  and  plants  are  thus 
organised  as  distinguished  from  minerals  or  inorganic  substances.  When  these 
organs  or  organic  structures  become  mineralised  they  are  fossils  or  organic  remains. 

Orthoekuc —Fotaah  felspar;  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash.  Crystillisation,  monoclinic. 
See  Felspar. 

Outcrop— See  Crop. 

Outlier — A  portion  detached  from  the  main  body,  an  island,  as  it  were,  surrounded  by  some 
other  kind  of  rock. 

Overlap— When  strata  extend  over  an  ancient  foundation  further  than  those  immediately 
preceding  them,  this  extension  is  called  an  overlap. 

Overturned— Where  strata  have  been  highly  tilted  till  they  pass  the  ]>erpendicular,  so  that 

the  lower  fall  becomes  turned  upside  down,  they  are  said  to  be  overturned. 
Oxide— A  compound  of  the  element  oxygen  with  another  element  or  other  elements. 
I^dUzofUology -The  study  of  ancient  life,  especially  of  animal  remains,  that  of  plant  remains 

or  fossil  botany  being  called  palreobotany. 
JF^tUaozoic—The  second  of  the  five  grand  divisions,  periods,  or  ages  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
cruAt ;  so  called  from  containin|^  evidences  of  the  most  ancient  life  on  the  planet. 
The  Palteozoic  period  includes  (in  ascending  order)  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian, 
Carboniferou-i  and  Permian  systems. 
^^aroxysm  —In  geology,  any  violent  or  sudden  natural  occurrence,  as  a   volcanic  eruption,  a 
sudden  flood,  etc. 
arting—A  thin  layer  separating  greater  masses  of  rock,  us^ually  beds,  as  a  parting  of  shale 
between  beds  of  sandstone  or  limestone. 

°at<^jf  — Distributed  in  patches  or  in  an  irregular  manner  as  when  ore  occurs  in  bunches  or 
sporadically. 
eat— A  mass  of  vegetable  matter  formed  in  bogs  and  marshes.     Its  principal  constituent  ir 
sphagnum  m<^>ss,  but  rushes,  reeds,  sedges,  grasses,  algse,  etc.,  may  also  contribute. 
Peat  sometimes  accumulates  to  considerable  depth  ;  the  lower  portion  becomes  black 
and  dense  and  is  used  for  fuel.     The  rotten  wood  found  in  the  bottoms  of  swamps  is 
not  peat,  properly  speaking 
eijnuUite  —A  very  coa-r^e  variety  of  granite,  composed  principally  of  quartz  and  crystalline 
felspar,   but  often  holding  sheets  of  mica.     It  usually  forms  great  veins  or  enlarge- 
ments of    veins  cutting  mici-schtst,  gneiss,  etc.     Formerly  applied  also  to  finer 
mixtures  of  quartz  and  felspar,  called  binary  granite,  now  known  as  granitite  and 
quartz-felspar  rock. 

Permian  System—Vhe  system  next  above  the  Carboniferous  ;  formerly  called  the  New  Red 
Sandstone;  the  Devonian  or  next  system  below  the  Carboniferous  being  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  This  name  (intioduced  in  1841  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison)  is  derived 
from  the  government  of  Perm  in  central  Russia,  where  the  system  is  well  developed. 
There,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  made  up  principally  of  red  sandstones. 

Petrify— To  l)ecome  stone.  Organic  substances,  such  as  shells,  bones,  wood,  etc.,  embedded 
in  sediments,  become  converted  into  stone  by  the  gradual  replacement  of  their 
tissues,  particle  by  particle,  with  corresponding  amounts  of  infiltrated  mineral 
matter.  Thus  not  only  the  outward  forms  but  even  the  minutest  details  of  the 
organic  tissues  are  preserved. 

Pctroltum— Or  rock-oil;  liquid  hydrocarbon.  Formed  in  large  quantities  in  some  rocks 
which  contain  organic  matter. 

Petrology — See  Lithology. 

PetrosUex—A  compact  silicious  felsite,  having  a  fracture  like  jasper  but  distinguishable  from 
it  in  being  fusible  before  the  blowpipe. 

Phenomenc^n—ln  science,  any  natural  occurrence  or  appearance. 

Phosphate  of  Lime—See  Apatite. 

Pillars  —Portions  of  the  vein  or  bed  left  standing  to  support  the  roof. 

Pinched — Where  a  vein  narrows,  as  if  the  walls  had  been  squeezed  in.  When  the  walls  meet 
the  vein  is  said  to  be  pinched  out. 

Pitehstone— A  d&rk  glassy  or  pitchy  looking  igneous  rock,  occurring  as  dyke^i,  and  also  as 
beds  which  have  flowed  upon  the  former  surface.  It  is  a  natural  glass  with  splintery 
fracture,  although  translucent  only  on  thin  edges,  and  has  the  composition  of  felsite. 

P^ocer^— Gold -bearing  sand  and  gravel  deposited  on  the  bed-rock. 

Plagiodase— The  triclinic  felspars  are  called  collectively  plagioclase.  The  principal  triclinic 
felspars  are  albite,  anorthite,  labradorite  and  oligoclase.  As  constituents  of  rocks 
they  occur  generally  in  small  crystalline  grains,  and  without  a  miscroscopic  examina- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  in  this  form  from  one  another ;  hence  this  term 
is  very  convenient  for  use  in  the  field. 

Plaster  of  Paris— A  plaster  made  from  gypsum  bv  grinding  and  calcining  it ;  so  called  from 
its  manufacture  near  Paris  in  France.  In  Canada  this  term  has  been  adopted  for 
gypsum  in  any  form. 

Plastic  Clay— In  England,  applied  to  certain  clays  of  the  Eocene  system,  but  in  general 
means  clay  suitable  for  moulding  into  any  form. 
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PlfUtocene  Syttem — Or  Post- Pliocene.  The  syRtem  which  succeedB  the  Pliooene.  It  ranbraoe^ 
the  remains  of  a  few  extinct  bpecies  of  animals,  especially  of  mammals,  while  thoi»fr 
of  the  Recent  belong  entirely  to  species  still  living. 

Plicated —  Folded  together,  as  in  highly  inclined  and  contorted  strata. 

Pliocene  Si/stein— The  uppermost  of  the  Tertiary  systems  ;  divided  into  the  Older  Pliocene*, 
in  which  from  Ho  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  embedded  species  are  still  living,  and  the^ 
Newer  Pliocene,  in  which  the  proportion  is  from  90  to  05  per  cent. 

Plumftaffo  -  -  3ee  Graph  ite. 

Plumbaginous— Cont&ining  plumbago,  as  plumbaginous  schists  ;  some  crystalline  limestooea 
are  also  plumbaginous. 

Plutonic  Rocks— tgneouii  rocks  which  have  cooled  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface- 
and  under  great  ])res8nre.     See  liincous. 

Pocket — A  single  mass  of  ore  which  may  be  of  any  size.  Whe^  a  vein  carries  ore  in  isolated 
masses  with  much  dead  ^ound  between  them  it  is  said  to  be  pockety. 

Porphiiry— Any  maosive  rock  with  crystals  distinct  from  the  matrix.  Typical  porphyrieft 
are  however  those  which  have  a  felspathic  ground -mast  or  matrix  with  a  compact 
or  flinty  texture  and  holding  disseminated  crystals  of  felspar.  Quartz-porphyry 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  quartz  in  addition  to  the  felspu*,  ana  crrstals 
of  both  minerals  are  scattered  through  it ;  but  where  no  such  crystals  occur  and  the- 
whole  mass  is  compact,  it  forms  a  variety  of  felsite.  Porphyry  was  originally 
applied  to  a  red  syenite  with  distinct  felspar  crystals  from  Upper  Egrypt,  and  all 
similar  rocks  are  still  iricUided  among  the  por])hynes. 

Porphyritie — Reseni bling  jwrphy ry. 

Pott  Tertiary  Period  —Also  called  Quaternary.  The  newest  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of 
geological  time.  It  includes  the  Pleistocene  or  Post- Pliocene  and  the  Recent  or 
Prehistoric  sj^stems,  which  bring  us  up  to  the  present  or  historic  time. 

Pot-holes — Kettles :  circular  holes  sometimes  much  deeper  than  wide,  worn  into  the  solid 
rock  at  fallM  and  strong  rapids,  by  sand,  gravel  and  Htones  being  spun  round  by  the 
force  of  the  current. 

Po<«ton«— A  coarse  or  impure  variety  of  soapstone  ;  so  called  from  being  easy  to  cut  into 
pots  owing  to  its  softness. 

Precipitate— Vf  hen  a  suU^tance,  held  in  solution  in  a  liquid,  is  thrown  down  in  a  solid  fi>nn 
by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  in  solution,  the  resulting  solid  is  called  a 
precipitate.  When  a  substance  held  only  mechanically  in  suspension  in  a  liquid 
settles  to  the  bottom  it  is  called  a  sediment. 

Prill— A  good  sized  piece  of  pure  ore. 

Primary — See  Palipozoic. 

Pritnitiir—See  Archo'an. 

Primordial — The  name  given  by  Barrande  to  the  oldest  fossiliferons  rocks  as  developed  in 
Bohemia.     Tt  corresp<mds  with  the  British  Cambrian. 

Prospector— A  person  engaged  in  exploring  for  valuable  minerals,  or  in  testing  supposed 
discoveries  of  the  same. 

Protogene — A  variety  of  granite  in  which  talc  takes  the  place  of  mica ;  so  called  by  the 
French,  who  supposed  that  it  was  the  first-formed  of  the  granites.  The  granites  of 
Cornwall,  England,  which  decompose  and  yield  kaolin  are  of  this  kind. 

Pseudomorph—YB,Ue  form  ;  the  name  given  to  crystalline  forms  of  a  composition  not  proper 
to  such  forms.  They  may  be  mere  casts,  occupying  cavities  from  which  crystals  have 
been  dissolveil,  or  they  may  have  replaced  other  crystals  particle  by  particle  by 
some  slow  process. 

Pudding-stone — Conglomerate. 

Pumice -A  very  light  porous  and  vesicular  lava  which  will  float  on  water  ;  a  sort  of  volcanic 
froth.     Its  color  is  generally  whitish  or  light  gray. 

Pyri^— See  Iron  Pyrites. 

Pyrolusite  —'KisycV  oxide  of  manganese  ;  used  for  making  oxygen. 

P^ro-«eAtff^— Bituminous  shales  which  yield  hydrocarbon  oils  and  gases  on  distillation. 

Pyroxene—See  A  ui/ite. 

Pyrrhotite—See  Iron  Pyrites. 

Quartz— A  common  mineral  occurring  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  is  com(x>sed  of  the  - 
elements  silicon  and  oxygen.  It  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system.  The  trans- 
parent colorless  variety,  which  is  the  purest  form,  is  called  nx;k-crystal.  White  or 
milk  (quartz  is  a  very  common  vein-stone.  Gold  occurs  most  frequently  with  quartz » 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  quartz  veins  contain  gold.  The  numerous  varieties 
of  (juartz  may  be  classified  in  three  groups :  (1)  the  vitreous,  like  rock  crystal,  rose 
quartz,  amethystine  quartz,  etc.;  (2)  the  chalcedonic,  like  chalcedony,  chamelian  agate, 
niut,  etc.;  (3)  the  jaspery,  like  jas|)er,  bloodstone,  lydian  stone,  etc. 

^uar<2(/(;— Quartz- rock  ;  a  rtxrk  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  cemented,  or  as  it  wore  iu^^ed 
together  by  the  same  substance.     Quarzites  are  indurated  sandstones  ;  they  oftei^ 
contain  grains  of  felspar.     Among  the  Huronian  rocks,  great  belts  of  quartzites  iHXur- 
from  lake  Huron  north  and  n  )r the .ist ward,  and  on  th^i  northwest  side   of  Hudson, 
bay. 

^uoi^rnar.v— See  Post  Trrtiary. 

Quick  lijne—'Wh*'n  carbonate  of  lime  (limestone)  has  been  thoroughly  calcined  this  rt-sults. 
By  the  addition  of  water  it  forms  hydrate  of  lime,  the  process  being  called  sLiking. 

Quicktilver— A  common  name  for  mercury  ;  one  of  the  metallic  elements,  remarkable  for  it» 
low  melting  point*  being  liquid  down  to  40''  Fah.  below  zero. 

^Cf — An  artificial  canal  for  conveying  water. 

Range— A  chain  of  mountains  or  hills  ;  also  a  belt  or  strip  of  country  within  which  certain 
ccinomic  minerals  are  supixtsed  to  occur  or  run. 
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Recent-  The  present  geologrical  time,  although  it  extends  back  through  a  vast  period  of  years. 

All  or  nearly  all  existing  species  of  animals  have  lived  throughout  the  Recent  epoch. 
Reef— In  mining,  often  applied  to  quartz  veins  or  veins  of  any  kind  ;  also  to  solid  or  fixed 

rock  in  general,  as  opposed  to  loose  materials. 
/2<;<i»— Mineral  Kbsin  ;  subntances  allied  in  composition  to  th^  resins  of  coniferous  trees, 

such  as  amber. 
JR<:tieu/a^d— A  net-like  arrangement. 
Ribboned — When  the  stratification  of  rocks  is  very  distinct  or  strongly  marked  on  a  small 

scale,  as  by  contrast  of  colors,  such  as  may  often  be^ieen  in  gneisses,  they  are  said  to 

be  ribboned.     When  the  lines  of  contrast  are  on  a  larger  scale  they  are  said  to  be 

banded. 
Riddle  -A  box  or  ve«sel  with  a  perforated  bottom,  used  by  alluvial  gold  miners  for  separating 

out  the  coarse  gravel. 
Riffles — See  Ripples. 

RipjAcs  -  Grooves  or  bars  across  sluices  for  washing  gold. 
Rip  pie -mark —The  wavy  surface  of  some  beds  of  sandstones  and  mudstones,  produced  by 

gentle  movement  in  shallow  water  when  these  rucks  were  in  a  soft  condition. 
Roches  nwutomices—  Rounded  hummocks  or  bosses  of  rock  like  whales  backs,  smoothed  and 

striated  by  glacial  action. 
Rock — Cooimonly  used  to  indicate  any  stony  substance  occurring  in  nature,  but  geologists  are 

obliged  to  extend  its  meaning  so  as  to  include  almost  everything  which  enters  into 

the  composition  of  the  earth,  even  if  the  material  be  soft  like  marl,  clay  or  sand. 

Rocks  generally  consist  of  mixtures  of  different  minerals,  although  some,  such  as 

limestone,  serpentine,  quartzite,  etc.,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  one  mineral 

species.     See  Mineral. 
J^iockBaiin—A  depression  or  basin-like  excavation  in  the  solid  rock,   sometimes  of  ^eat 

extent.     Nearly  all  of  our  numerous  ]ake«,  even  the  largest  of  them,  are  entirely 

surrounded  by  solid  rock  or  lie  in  rock-basins. 
J^Kk  Crijstal — Transparent,  col<)»-le**a  quaiti^. 

'^'wkSalt—C^>mnum  salt  occurring  in  nature  in  solid  beds  or  rock-masses. 
^^Mcn-Stoue-~\  soft  light  earthly  substance,  consisting  of  silica  in  fine  grains,  resulting  from 

the  decomiiosition  of  silicious  limestone. 
-JT^yalty-rX  rate  or  duty  payable  to  the  Government  or  to  individuals  on  the  produce  of  a 

mine. 
-futile— A  mineral  consisting  of  oxido  of  titanium.     It  is  found  associated  with  titaniferous 

irc>n  ores  and  occasionally  in  mica-schist,  granite,  etc. 
•^^siandstonc —Kock  com|K)sed  of  sand  more  or  less  consolidated  or  cemented  together. 
-•Sdcc/ui ro«/a^— Having  the  texture  of    loaf  sugar,  as  fine-grained  crystalline  limestone  or 

marble. 
-^eale  of  Hardness— The  relative  hardness  of  minerals  is  one  of  their  most  convenient  tests. 

There  are  t^^n  degrees.     See  Hardness. 
-^Schist — Crystalline  foliated  rock,  splitting  into  irregular  lenticular  or  wedge-shaped  plates. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  hcliist,  such  as  chloritic,  talcoid,  dioritic,  mica,  hornblende, 

etc.     See  Ulate  and  Clminge. 
-^am  —This  word  was  once  used  t«>  indicate  the  divisional  plane  or  line  between  beds  of  rock  ; 

it  now  applies  to  the  bed  itself.     It  usually  indicates  a  bed  of  a  different  kind  from 

the  others  with  which  it  is  associated,  as  a  seam  of  coal. 
-iS<com/ari/— See  Afesozoic. 
Action  —In  geology  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  rock-cut,  or  the  representation  of  such  on 

paper. 
Ocular — Relating  to  an  age  or  vast  period  of  time. 
Sediment — Any  matter  such  as  mud,  sand,  etc.,  which  has  settled  down  from  suspension  in 

water.     Most  stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  found  in  this  way,  although 

some,  as  certain  limestones  and  dolomites,  have  been  precipitated.     See  Precipitate. 
Seyreffation — A  process  by  which  mineral  matter  has  been  transfused  or  exuded  into  veins 

and  openings,  especially  in  crystalline  rocks. 
liielenUe — Gypsum  in  transparent  crystals. 

Septum  —A  division  or  partition,  such  as  those  in  an  Orthoceras. 
5p^tt«iic«— Following,  succession,  coming  after,  continuation. 
SericUe — A  talc-like  hydrous  mica  (muscovite)  occurring  in  small  scales  and  forming  sericitic 

schist,  which  is  also  called   talcoid  schist,  and  often  spoken  of  by   prospectors  as 

talcose  schist,  but  this  term  properly  applies  to  schists  composed  largely  of  talc, 

which  are  much  rarer, 
^rt^*— In  geology,  a  group  of  rocks  in  a  certain  order  or  succession,  or  a  set  of  beds  having 

something  in  common.     See  page  3. 
Serpentine— A  compact  rock,  rather  soft  or  sectile,  with  a  conchoidal  and  splintery  fracture 

and  waxy  lustre.     When  powdered  has  a  greasy  feel.     Capable  of  a  high  polish  and 

is  called  marble.      Translucent  on  thin  edges.     In  color,  it  has  various  shades  of 

green,  generally  dark  and  leek  green,  often  spotted  or  veined  ;  these  are  called  verd- 

antique  ;  also  brown,  red,  yellowish,  etc.     Composed  of  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia 

and  a  little  iron.    The  n%me  has  reference  to  its  color:*,  suggestive  of  those  of  snakes. 
Shaft— A  deep  pit  or  hole  sunk  through  earth  or  rock  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  minerals. 

Shafts  are  generally  rectangular  in  cross  section,  and  perpendicular  or  apiiroximately 

so.     If  they  underlie  far  from  the  perpendicular  they  are  called  slopes. 
^Wc— Fissile  argillaceous  rock,  splitting  with  the  bedding  as  distinguished  from  slat?,  which 

cleaves  in  parallel  planes  indei^endent  of  the  bedding.     Shales  are  generaly  softer 

than  slates.     There  are  many  varieties,  as  ordinary  argillaceous  or  clayey  sh  ile,  bitu- 
minous (like  the  Utica)  shale,  arenaceous,  ferruginous,  calcareous,  etc. 
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Shaking- Table— A  slightly  indiaed  table  t  >  which  a  lateral  shaking  motioD  in  given  by  meaas 
of  a  small  crank  or  an  excentric.  Water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  them  and  tney  are 
covered  with  copper  plates  coated  with  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamating 
gold  or  silver.  They  may  a1»o  be  provided  with  ripples  and  used  in  separating 
alluvial  gold. 

Shell-Marl — A  light  colored  calcareous  deposit  in  the  bottoms  of  small  lakes,  composed  largely 
of  dead  fresh  water  shells,  but  apparently  also  to  some  extent  of  precipitated  carh> 
onate  of  lime  and  the  hard  parts  of  minute  organisms  ;  used  for  manure. 

Shift  —The  time  during  which  one  set  of  men  works  in  a  mine.  There  are  usually  two  shifts 
of  10  hours  each  in  the  24  hours,  but  when  great  expedition  is  required  three  shifts 
of  8  hours  each  may  be  worked. 

Shingle  -Rounded  stones  and  pebbles  larger  than  grave>and  smaller  than  boulders,  forming 
ancient  or  modern  benches. 

Shoot  — An  inclined  wooden  spout  or  slide  for  sending  down  ore  or  rock  ;  also  the  richest  ore> 
streaks  in  a  vein,  which  in  the  profil-9  of  the  vein  may  run  at  any  angle  to  the 
horizon. 

Sickening  of  Quickffilver—^ee  Flouring, 

.S'lVtea— Silex.  The  same  in  composition  as  quartz  ;  uned  more  frei|uently  in  chemical  lan- 
guage for  this  substance 

iSiYicto?i«— Relating  to  silica. 

Silimjied  -Made  into  silica.  Organic  remains,  both  plant  aad  animal,  are  often  thus  con- 
vert d. 

Silt  Mud,  fine  sand,  etc.,  deposited  m  harbors,  estuaries,  lagoons,  etc.,  from  the  slacking  o^ 
the  currents  which  had  borne  them  along. 

Silurian  SiMtrmi — The  second  system,  in  ascending  order,  of  the  Pal»ozoic  i)eriod.  Se^e 
page  40. 

Sink-holeg  -Wlien  rocks  such  as  salt,  gypsum  or  limestone  have  been  locally  dis^tolved  awajs— 
the  earth  may  hink  and  form  a  cup-shaped  basin,  to  which  this  name  is  given. 

5iniiOM«— Ciu-ving,  winding. 

Skid— A  wooden  beam,  scantling  or  other  timber  used  for  sliding  heavy  weights  u|»n. 

Skimping  -Vee  Jigging, 

Slab  -A  wide  Hat  stone  ;  the  outside  cut  off  a  log  of  wood  in  sawing  it  into  planks. 

Slide — See  Fault,  Dislocation. 

Slikfniiidt9—A  miners*  term  for  the  smoothed  and  striated  surface.s  often  found  on  the  wat_ 

of  veins  and  in  faults,  produced  by  the  movement  or  rubbing  of  one  mass  of  rock  < 

another,  under  great  pre^ure. 

Slip— See  Fault  and  Dislocation. 

Slope— See  Shaft. 

Sluice- Box— A  long  troufirh  or  flume  with  ripples  for  catching  alluvial  gold  when  the  eiarth 
washed  down  it  by  water. 

Spar  —Crystalline  veinstones  which  break  along  cleavage  planes,  as  calcspar,  fluorspar,  fels| 
bitteispan  heavyspar,  etc 

Specijic  O rarity  -  In  regard  to  solids,  means  their  weight  relatively  to  an  equal  bulk  of  wal 
at  a  temperature  of  60^    Fahr. 

Sp«etmer»— Properly  speaking,  a  sample  of  an3rthing[ ;  but  among  miners  it  is  often  restrict^M^ 
to  selected  or  handsome  minerals,  as  fine  pieces  of  ore,  crystals,  or  pieces  of  quar^^ 
containing  visible  gold. 

<S[p«ni/ar— Mirror-like,  as  specular  iron  ore,  a  variety  of  hematite. 

Spur — An  offshoot  or  branch  vein  ;  a  subordinate  range  of  hills  or  mountains  connected  with 
a  main  chain. 

Stalactites  —Tapering,  or  icicle-shaped  projections  of  travertine  hanging  from  the  roofs  oi 
cavHfl\  or  fissures  formed  by  the  dripping  of  lime  water. 

Stalagmites— Ot  the  same  composition  and  form  as  stalactites,  but  have  grown  upwsrd 
from  floors  of  caves,  etc.,  on  which  lime-water  has  dripped. 

Stamper  Box— See  Mortar  Box. 

Stofftp  iTem/— A  heavy  and  nearly  cylindrical  cast  iron  head  fixed  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
stamp  rod,  shank  or  lifter  to  give  weight  in  stamping  the  ore.  The  lower  surface  of 
the  stamp  head  is  generally  protected  by  a  cheese-shaped  *'  shoe  "  of  harder  irtm  or 
steel  which  ma>[  be  removed  when  worn  out.  These  shoes  work  upon  **  dies  "  of  the 
same  form  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  or  stamper  box. 

Stamp  Mill  —A  mill  for  stamping  ores  ;  used  for  reducing  those  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  etc. 

Stanniferous  —Carrying  tin. 

Steatite— Or  soapetone  ;  a  massive  variety  of  talc  ;  a  very  soft  rock  having  a  soapy  or  greasy 
feel ;  it  is  a  silicate  of  ma^esia  with  a  little  water. 

Stockwork  —Or  Stockwerke.  A  thick  mass  of  reticulating  metalliferous  veins,  the  country- 
rock  between  them  being  also  charged  with  pockets  and  impregnations  of  ore. 
Stockworks  have  seldom  any  great  len^th  in  proportion  to  their  width.  Thev 
may  be  described  as  indefinite  aggregations  or  accumulations  of  ore  of  a  genenl 
lenticular  form,  but  apt  to  recur,  especially  in  depth  as  if  connected  with  some  line 
of  fracture. 

Stone  Age— The  period  when  man  used  implenrents  of  stone  instead  of  metal. 

Stone  of  Ore— A  piece  of  ore. 

iSltoptn^^— When  a  mine  has  been  opened  by  sinkinfj^  shafts  and  driving  levels  (called  simply 
**  sinking  and  driving  ")  the  next  process  is  to  stope  out  the  ore,  which  consists  in 
excavating  it  either  upward  from  the  roof  of  each  level,  called  overhand  stoping,  or 
downward  from  the  noor,  called  underhand  stoping.  The  latter  requires  all  the 
material  to  be  removed  out  of  the  mine,  whereas  oy  the  overhand  process  the  refuse 
may  be  left  su     orted  on  stuUs  or  flooring  made  of  timber. 
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Stratijtoation — Relating  to  the  arrangement  in  strata  or  layer8. 

Stratigraphy— The.  description  of  Htratigraphical  arrangement,  or  its  delineation  on  a  iim^>. 

Stratum— A  bed  or  layer  of  rock  ;  Htrata,  more  than  one  layer. 

Streak — The  color  of  a  minora!  when  scratched.     When  a  mineral  in  nibbed  on  a  surface  of 

unglazed  porcelain  the  streak  is  well  brought  out. 
Stri<e—¥me  parallel  lineH,  either  grooves  or  ridges. 

Strike— The  course  or  bearing  of  toe  outcropping  edges  of  inclined  strata  in  reference  to  the 
horizon,  or  in  other  words  the  strike  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  bedding 
with  the  horizontal  plane.     It  is  therefore  at  rif^ht  angles  to  the  dip. 
&ring—  A  very  »mall  vein,  either  independent  or  occurring  as  a  dropper  or  branch  of  a  larger 

vein. 
Gripping —Kemoving  the  earth  or  rubbish  from  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  or  from  any  rock- 
surface. 
Structure— Thfi  arrangement  of  rock -masses,  such  as  their  being  bedded,  jointed,   slaty, 
schistose,  basaltic,  columnar,  etc.;   also  the  attitude  of  rocks  and  their  positions 
relatively  to  each  other. 
StuJl— The  platform  or  flooring  of  timber  fixed  between  the  walls  of  a  mine  in  overhand  stop- 

ing  for  receiving  the  refuse  rock. 
Subii(lencc—\  sinking  down  of  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust. 
<!^»ip— A  deepening  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  to  receive  the  drainage  of  a  mine,  and  from 

which  the  water  is  pumped. 
Superjiotal  Ikposits—  Deposits  forming  the  surface,  mostly  of  a  soft  or  incoherent  character^ 

lu  Canada  they  include  the  Pleistocene  or  Post*  Pliocene  and  Recent  deposits. 
^**jxrj)o*ition — The  order  in  which  rocks  are  placed  above  one  another. 

^ur/aee  Geology— The  geology  of  the  superficial  deposit:)  and  of  the  surface  of  the  funda- 
mental rocks. 
^^^ob-f^iek—X  stick  frayed  out  at  one  end  ;  used  for  cleaning  the  sludge  out  of  holes  in  pro- 

cess  of  being  bored  for  blasting, 
'^i'^n*^— Originally  applied  to  a  reddish  crystalline  granitoid  rock  from  Syene  in  £gypt,  con- 
R«stinfir  of  felspar,  hornblende  and  quartz,  now  called  quarlz-syenite,  while  syenite 
has  come  to  mean  a  crystalline  granitoid  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and  hornblende 
without  quartz. 
'^/'**<?/»ii<iZ— When  stratified  rocks  dip  from  oppo>«ite  sides  towards  a  common  line  the  arrange- 
^  ment  is  called  a  synclinal ;  the  reverse  of  anticlinal. 

^<i^^<c-n»— A  great  series  of  strata  having  some  general  character  in  common.  As  a  division  of 
the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  system  ranks  next  above  the  formation  in  compre- 
hensiveness. Formations  are  somewhat  local  divisions  and  many  of  them  can  only 
be  recognised  in  one  country,  whereas  the  Byntems  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
be  rec<>gnised  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  systems  in  ascending  order  are  Lauren^ 
tian,  Uuronian,  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Permian,  Triassic, 
y,    ,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  Pleistocene  and  Recent.     See  p.  8. 

^  ^'^'^ingt^The  fine  waste  material  from  jiggers  and  crushing  mills.    That  from  the  latter  is 
^    ,  carried  out  by  water  and  is  as  fine  as  sand. 

■***«/-ro««— The  channel  for  carrying^  off  the  spent  water  of  a  mill  or  from  a  washing  process.. 

"**^^  —A  very  soft  mineral,  being  1  in  the  scale  of  hardness ;  occurs  in  laminae  like  mica,  but  is 

not  elastic  ;  has  a  pearly  lustre  and  greasy  feel ;  prevailing  color,  greenish ;  is  a  silicate 

of  magnesia  ;  enters  into  the  composition  of  talcose  schist,  soapstone  or  steatite,  the 

variety  of  granite  known  as  protogene,  etc.;  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crayonSv 

^  crucibles  and  porcelain. 

«VUeotd — Resembling  talc,  as  talcoid  schist.     See  Sericite, 
^^^^oofe^Containing  talc  ;  as  pots  tone,  steatite  and  talcose-schist. 
*J'^oo«c  Granite— S&e  Protogene. 
■'^^%ts—In  geology,  the  sloping  mass  of  fallen  rocks  accumulated  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  op 

precipice. 
^^^•jnng—The  crushed  rock  or  other  material  which  is  hammered  tightly  down  over  the 
-,  explosive  in  a  drill  hole  for  blasting. 

^'^^^ping  Bar— An  iron  bar,  shod  with  copper  to  obviate  striking  fire,  used  for  driving  down 
.  the  tamping. 

•'*'^ — Soft  pitch  or  thickened  petroleum,  found  in  cavities  of  some  limestones,  as  those  of  the 
Comiferous  formation  in  Ontario,  also  in  those  of  the  township  of  Keppel  west  of 
Owen  Sound.     Along  some  parts  of  the  Athabasca  river,  in  the  North-west  territory, 
jf  much  mineral  tar  has  exuded  from  the  rocks. 

••^^"^-a  CWto— The  "baked  earth"  of  the  Italians.     Kiln-burnt  clay  assuming  a  peculiar 
M,  reddish-brown  color  fashioned  into  vases,  statuettes  and  other  mouldingH. 

ir^^yi  Sienna-See  Ochre. 

^^^'"trQce—A  nearly  level  shelf  of  land  abutting  on  higher  ground  and  dropping  off  suddenly 
on  the  lower  side.     This  steep  bank  is  due  to  the  former  wearing  action  of  some 
J,  body  of  water  which  cut  it  away. 

**»'ain— A  group  of  strata,  a  zone,  or  a  series  of  rocks.     This  word  is  used  in  the  description  . 
J,  of  rocks  in  a  general,  provisional  or  non-committal  sense. 

^***tary  Per Mxi  or  i4 flrc— Also  called  the  Cainozoic.     The  third  grand  division  of  geological 
time  above  the  Azoic  or  the  fourth  m  all.     It  comprises  (in  ascending  order)  the  - 
J,  Eocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene  systems. 

^^^^dtaited — A  surface  divided  in  squares,  or  figures  approaching  squares,  by  joints  or  natural 
p  divisions. 

^^^ture—The  coarseness  or  fineness,  character,  arrangement,  etc.,  of  the  component  grains^ 
p^  or  particles  of  a  rock, 

^"•■^flod — An  extremely  small  vein,  even  thinner  than  a  string. 
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Throw— See  Fault  and  Dislocation. 

Till— The  Scotch  name  for  hard-pan,  boulder-clay,  or  the  unstratified  stony  clays  of  the 

drift  formation  ;  a  convenient  term  now  generally  adopted  by  geologists  for  these 

deposits . 
Titaniferous  -Carrying  titanium,  as  titaniferous  iron  ore.     See  Jlmenite, 
Titanite—Or  sphene ;  a  mineral  consisting  of  silicate  of  titanium  and  lime,  generally  darkly 

colored,  occurring  among  the  Upper  Laurentian  rocks. 
Tourmaline— A  mineral  occurring  in  long,  usually  striated  prisms  in  the  ancient  crystalline 

rocks ;  generally  dark  in  color,  harder  than  quartz  and  complex  in  composition,  but 

consisting  principally  of  silicate  and  borate  of  alumina  with  some  iron,  magnesis, 

lime,  fluorine  and  different  alkalies. 
Trachyte— xV volcanic  rock  or  lava  common  in  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  times,  consisting 

principally  of  a  glassy  variety  of  orthocla4»e  called  sanidine  and  some  triclinic  felspsr, 

together  with  hornblende,  mica,  magnetite,  etc.     It  is  characterised  by  its  rough 

fracture. 
Tra/witiori— Intermediate.     A  term  used  by  the  older  geologists  for  rocks  which  came 

between  their  better  defined  divisions ;  but  little  used  at  present. 
Trawtlueent- Admitting  the  passage  of  light,  as  milk-quartz,  but  not  capable  of  being  seen 

through. 
Transparent— Thskt  mAj  be  seen  through,  as  rock-crystal,  Iceland-spar,  selcnite,  etc. 
Trap  —A  general  term  for  igneous  rocks,  such  as  the  greenstones,  basalts,  amygdaloids,  mu!<t 

porphyries,  etc.,  but  too  indefinite  for  modern  geological  language. 
TVcmo^tt^— A  variety  of  hornblende  in  radiating  or  columnar  aggregates,  generally  ligtit 

colored,  with  pearly  lustre. 
Tricusic  System— The  first  or  lowest  system  of  the  Meaozoic  or  secondaiy  period. 
Trilobites—A  family  of  crtistaceans,  so  named  from  their  bodies  as  viewed  from  ab'^ve  beia^ 

divided  longitudinally  into  three  lobes.      They  embrace  many  genera  and  species^  ? 

are  most  abundant  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systemic,  dying  out  in  the  carbons.  ' 

ferous  ;  so  that  rocks  in  which  the  remains  of  these  creatures  are  common  may  l>'^^ 

pronounced  to  be  below  the  coal-bearing  strata. 
Tributer— One  who  works  a  mine  or  mineral  deposit  for  a  share  of  the  product. 
Trouble— See  Fault. 

Trough — In  geology,  synonymoub  with  Basin  and  Synclinal,  which  see. 
Truck — A  small  tram-car  for  carrying  coal,  rock  or  ore  along  a  level  in  a  mine,  or  out  to  w^ 

shoot  or  a  dump.     Also  goods  paid  instead  of  money  for  wages. 
IStfa — Any  open,  porous  or  vesicular  mass,  as  volcanic  tufa,  calcareous  tufa,  etc. 
Tunnel — A  level  driven  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  etc.,  into  a  mine,  or  driven  within  the  mine 

equivalent  to  adit,  level,  gallery,  etc. 
Truncaied-Cnt  or  broken  off  abruptly. 
Turtle- Stones— Li&rge  nodular  concretions  found  in  certain  clays  and  marls.      In  form  the]^ 

have  a  rough  resemblan^  to  turtles,  and  this  appearance  is  increased  by  their  bein^ 

divided  into  angular  compartments  by  cracks  filled  with  si^ar,  reminding  one  of  ih&^ 

plates  on  the  shell  of  a  turtle.     They  are  common  in  the  cretaceous  marls  of  th^ 

North-west  territories. 
UnconfomiahleSee  (Conformable. 

Unctuous— A  greasy  feel  such  as  that  of  soapstone,  powdered  serpentine,  certain  clays,  etc. 
Underlie— The  inclination  of  a  vein  from  the  perpendicular,   whereas  dip  is  the  inclination:: 

of  a  bed  from  the  horizon. 
Undisturbed— Blocks  which  lie  in  the  positions  in  which  they  were  originally  formed.    Seem 

Disturbed. 
Univalve— A  mollusk  having  a  single  shell.     A  bivalve  mollusk  has  two  shells. 
Unstratified — Rocks  which  are  not  in  beds  or  strata,  as  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  etc. 
Upheaval- -^.  lifting  up,  as  if  by  some  force  from  below,  of  stratified  or  other  rocks. 
Upthrow— An  upward  displacement  of  rock  along  a  line  of  break  or  fissure. 
Vein— A  fissure,  a  contact-space,  or  a  gash  which  has  been  filled  with  mineral  matter.    Aftei^ 

a  rent  or  fissure  has  been  formed  in  solid  rock,  there  is  usually  some  dislocation,  89* 

that  a  space  is  left  between  the  walls.     This  gives  rise  to  the  fissure  vein.     Similarly 

a  movement  or  dislocation  along  the  contact  of  two  different  kinds  of  rocks  givers 

rise  to  the  contact  vein.     A  gash  vein  terminates  in  a  thin  edge  in  aJl  directions 

has  a  lenticular  form,  and  is  only  exposed  so  that  it  may  be  discovered  by  a  natu 

section  of  the  rock  formed  either  by  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  by  a  cliff. 
Veinstone—The  mineral  matter  filling  a  vein,  exclusive  of  the  ore.     See  Oangue. 
Veined — Marked  or  streaked  with  veins  or  lines  of  color  in  various  directions,  as  some  marble 
Verd-antique  Marble— A  variety  of  green  serpentine  with  patehes  and  veins  of  white  calcsp^B 

and  capable  of  a  fine  p^iush.     Abundant  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  province  i^ 

Quebec. 
Vermilion— A  bright  red  pigment  consisting  of  the  i^ulphide  of  mercury.     See  (Hnnabar. 
Vertebra— A  joint  of  the  backbone  of  any  vertebrate  animal. 
Vert^rata — One  of  the  provinces  or  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Fcnou/^r  — Containing  little  bladder-like  cavities,  such  as  some  lavas. 
Vitreous — Like  glass. 
Vitrify— To  make  like  glass. 
Fo^tfanic— Pertaining  to  volcanoes.     Volcanic  rocks  are  those  of  igneous  origin  formed  at  <:'^ 

near  the  surface,  such  as  lava,  amygdaloid  and  volcanic  ash  ;  whereas  igneous  rocl^^ 

formed  at  a  depth  and  under  pressure  are  generally  crystalline  and  are  called 

plutonic.     See  Igneous. 
Walls  of  a  Vein — See  Foot  Wall ;  also  Hanging  Wall. 
Wash  2>tr^— Gold-bearing  earth  worth  wasning. 
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Water- shed— The  heu^ht-oMand  or  divide  from  which  the  natural  drainage  of  a  district  flows 

in  opposite  (Erections. 
Weaiken'ng — The  chanee  which  the  surface  of  a  rock  undergoes  by  exposure  to  weather. 
Jlliim—A  large  driim  for  winding  rope,  revolving  horizontally  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a 

frame-work.    It  is  worked  by  a  horse  or  horses  attached  to  a  long  horizontal  beam 

placed  under  the  drum. 
Whin — Whin-stone  or  whin-rock.    The  Scotch   name  for  homstone.    In  Nova  Scotia  the 

miners  apply  this  term  to  a  thick-bedded  rock  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  with 

argillaceous  or  felspathic  matter  which  might  be  callea  a  greywacke. 
Whip — A  beam  over  a  i>haft,  with  a  pulley  and  rope  for  raising  or  lowenng  a  bucket  or  kibble. 

This  IS  done  by  means  of  a  horse  going  forward  and  back  afi^ain. 
Winze — An  opening  sunk  from  one  level  or  drift  to  another,  but  without  extending  upward 

to  the  Hurface  like  a  shaft. 
^i;o^t^«— A  numerous  family  group  of  minerals,   found  chiefly  in  volcanic  rocks.     In  com- 
position they  are  allied  to  the  felspars,  but  contain  water  in  addition. 
^incbknde — Natural  sulphide  of  zinc.     A  crystalline    mineral  with  a  bright  resinous  lustre ; 

generally  of  resinous  or  dark  color  ;  gives  a  white  streak.    See  Blende, 
Zircon- -A  hard  apd   heavy  mineral  found  in  g[ranitic  rocks.     It  consists  of  silicate  of  the 

metal  zirconium.    The  commoner  varieties  are  generally  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 

When  transparent  it  is  prized  as  a  gem. 
J(one  ->In  geology,  used  in  the  same  sense  as  horizon,  to  indicate  a  certain  ^[eological  level  or 

chronological  position,  without  reference  to  the  local  attitude  or  dip  of  the  rock. 
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Adams,  Robert  C,  mine  manager  (Montreal),  Perth,  Oct.  18  .   53, 175 

Allan,  William  A.,  explorer,  Ottawa.  Oct.  15 160,178,424 

Andrews,  Francis,  mining  captain,  Sudbury,  Auar.  15 104,  SS2,  241,  311,  426 

Babcock,  John,  prospector,  Sudbury,  Aug.  18 105,  311,  426 

*Bacon,  D.  H.,  manager  mining  company,  Tower,  Minn.,  Aug.  29 1S5 

Bailev,  J.  C,  civil  engineer,  Toronto,  May  18,  1889 57 

Bailey,  R.  £.,  prosoector  (Milwaukee),  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Aug.  3 60,  143,  203,  231, 308, 396 

Barron,  John  A.,  M.P.,  barrister  (Lindsay),  Toronto,  Nov.  28   .  237, 396 

Bartlett,  J.  H.,  engineer,  Montreal 396 

Bawden,  Joseph,  barrister,  Kingston,  Oct.  9 52,  133,  150,  170,  233,  390, 427 

Baxter,  Hon.  Jacob,  M.P.P.,  phybician,  Oayuga,  Nov.  9 55 

Bell,  B.  T.  A.,  journalist,  Ottawa,  Dct.  16,    177,  313,  428 

Bell,  James,  general  agent,  Arnprior,  Oct.  13 53, 141,  173, 427 

Bell,  James,  registrar  of  South  Lanark,  Perth,  Oct.  18 178 

Borron,   Edwani    B.,   stipendiary  magistrate    for  Northern  Nipissing  (CoUingnvood),   Toronto, 

Nov.  28 69,  92,  114, 147,  194,  238,  242,  316,  402,  428 

Boyle,  David,  curator  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Nov.  28 483 

Brodie,  Robert  J.,  manufacturer  of  superphosphates.  Smith's  Falls,  Oct.  18 179 

Brown,  David,  manufacturer,  Paris,  Nov.  8 181 

Bunting,  Robert,  explorer.  Rat  Portage,  Aug.  24 118 

Burke,  D.  F.,  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  20 233,312,486 

Butterfield,  D.  W.,  mining  superintendent  (Wankeegan,  111.),  Denison  township,  Aug.  11...  105, 113,434 

Caldwell.  William  C,  M.P.P.,  lumberman  (Lanark),  Perth,  Oct.  18 140,  233,  393. 487 

Campbell,  James  B.,  explorer  (Kinmount),  Toronto,  Nov.  28 83,  132,  173,  M 

Campbell,  J.  S.  ( Perth),  Calabogie,  Oct.  11 186, 238 

Campbell,  P.  C,  crown  timber  agent  (Sault  Ste.  Marie),  Sudbury,  Aug.  14 59,  112, 143, 331, 310 

Carpenter,  Albert,  manufacturer,  Hamilton,  Nov.  27 86, 886 

Carter,  James,  salt  manufacturer,  Courtright,  Nov.  7 153, 191,  836 

Cattanach,  A.  J.,  barrister,  Toronto,  Nov.  28   115,  195,  241,  315,  396, 488 

Charlton,  B.  E.,  manufacturer,  Hamilton,  Nov.  27    113,  282,  310, 427 

Clute,  R.  C,  barrister,  Belleville,  Oct.  22 183,288 

Clymo,  Charles,  miner,  Carleton  Place,  Oct.  17 141, 146 

Coleman,  Timothy,  medical  practitioner,  Seaforth,  Oct.  30 54, 187, 886 

Conmee,  James,  M.P.P.,  contractor,  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  20 232,  812, 486 

Copp,  William,  iron  founder,  Hamilton,  Nov.  27 400 

Cozens,  Joseph,  land  surveyor  (Sault  Ste.  Marie),  Toronto,  Oct.  29 60 

Cyrette,  Ambrose,  explorer.  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  23 115,  202, 813 

Davies,  William,  mining  superiDtendent,  Perth,  Oct.  18 174 

Dawson,  Simon  J.,  M.P.,  Port  Arthur  Aug.  18 61,  84, 118,  197,  232,  239,  311, 484 

*  Deroche  &  Burrows,  Napanee,  Oct.  24 118 

Dewar,  J.  D.,  assaver,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 64, 114 

Dingman,  Archibald  W.,  manufacturer,  Toronto,  March  15,  1889 1S2 

Dobson,  Charles,  assayer,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 • 118 

Duncan,  A.  G.,  prospector  (St.  Joseph's  Island),  Denison  tp.,  Aug.  11 118, 309 

Fairbank,  J.  H.,  banker,  Petrolia,  Nov.  5 158 

Fides,  James,  Petrolia,  Nov.  6 164 

Folger,  B.  W.,  railway  superintendent,  Kingston,  Oct.  10 136,  233, 391 

Foxton,  James,  phosphate  miner,  Sydenham,  Oct.  24 M,  171 

Fralick,  E.  B.,  county  judge  ( Belleville),  Madoc,  Oct.  2 87.111,  *37 

Frood.  Thomas,  lumberman,  Montalba,  July  31 69,  114,  142,  231, 307 

Galbraith,  John,  professor  of  engineering.  Toronto,  Nov.  30 486 

Gallagher,  Joshua,  miner  (Bathurst  t^.),  Perth,  Oct.  20 188 

*Ger£iiuser,  William,  secretary  of  Union  Iron  company,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Nov.  9 399 

Gibbon.  William  S.,  journalist,  Little  Current,  July  30 84, 167, 307 

Gill,  Alexander,  manufacturer,  Paris,  Nov.  8 121 

Glenny,  R;obert,  manufacturer,  Cayuga,  Nov.  8 121 

Gordon,  W.  H.  Lockhart,  barrister,  Toronto,  Nov.  28 178,  287,  318,  489 

Grady,  Michael,  contractor,  Kingston,  Oct.  10 68, 186 

NoTK.— This  index  gives  the  name  of  e%ch  witness,  with  place  and  date  of  examination.  The  words 
in  parentheses  are  the  places  of  residence  of  witnesses  who  gave  testimony  at  some  other  point.  An 
asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  witness  was  not  examined  upon  oath.  Excepting  where  otherwise  specified, 
the  witnesses  were  examined  in  the  year  1888. 
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Grahain,  Henry,  merchant  (Kinmonnt),  Toronto,  Nov.  28 895 

Grant,  Sir  James,  physician,  Ottawa,  C)ct  16 180,  424 

Gray,  WiUiam,  salt  mfr.,  Seatorth,  Oct.  30 187»  28ft 

Hammond,  William,  Petrolia,  Nov.  6 166 

•Harrison,  J.  E.,  merchant.  Bridffewater,  Feb.  19,  1889 82 

Harvey,  Arthur.  Toronto,  Nov.  SO 116,240,  316,  896,428,446- 

Haskins,  John  C.,  merchant.  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  28 62,202,427 

Haycock,  Edward,  civil  engineer,  Ottawa,  Oct.  16 66 

Hedges,  Henry  S.,  prospector  (Little  Current),  Montalba,  July  3 148>  808 

Hedley,  Robert,  assaver,  Sudbury,  Aug.  13 59,106,  203,310 

Heenan,  George,  explorer.  Rat  Portage,  Aug.  24 116 

Henaon,  Dr.,  medical  practitioner,  Aug.  24 64, 118,  145,  448 

Hicks,  WiUiam,  Perth,  Oct  18 112 

Hooper,  Thomas,  mining  superintendent,  Beaver  mine,  Aug.  20 144,  188,  232,  240,  426 

Hope,^  George,  wholesale  merchant,  Hamilton,  Nov.  27     234,  400 

Hopkins,  Charles,  mining  captain,  Beaver  mine,  Aug.  20 200 

Howland,  Henry  S.,  merchant,  Toronto,  Nov.  30  234,  242,  896 

Hynes,  M.  J. ,  mfr.  terra  cotta,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 85 

James,  Joseph,  manufacturer  (Bridgwater),  Madoc,  Oct.  3 87 

Johnston,  L.  J.,  merchant,  Caledonia,  Nov.  9  122" 

Jones,  H.  C,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 316 

Keefer J".  A.,  barrister.  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  25 62 

KeUy,  William,  merchant  (Marmora),  Belleville,  Oct.  22 63,234 

Kerr,  James,  oil  expert,  Petrolia,  Nov.  6 162 

Kettle,  Charles,  prospector,  Sudbury,  Aug.  13   112,  310^ 

Kittredge,  H.,  oil  renner,  Petrolia,  Nov.  6 55,  161 

hBceVf  Jonathan  P.,  merchant,  Sydenham,  Oct.  25 149 

Laidlaw,  Adam,  iron  founder,  Hamilton,  Nov.  27 234,  401 

Latimer,  J.  F.,  assayer,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 116,  316 

Laird,  W.  H.  (New  York),  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  20 235,  312,  426 

Ledvard,  Thomas,  barrister,  Toronto,  Nov.  28   130,  284,  894 

Lobb,  James,  commission  merchant,  Toronto  Nov.  30 396 

McCharles,  i£neas,  mining  broker,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Aug.  3 60,  231,  308,  425 

McCormack,  Robert,  prospector,  Sudbury,  Aug.  13 106, 112,  310,  426 

McDonald,  A.  A.,  contractor,  Madoc,  Oct.  27  .   80 

MioDonald,  A.  R.,  marble  manufacturer,  Amprior,  Oct.  13   82 

MeEftchem,  Duncan,  explorer  (Black  Bay),  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  2S 313 

HcEwan,  Peter,  salt  manufacturer,  Groderich,  Nov.  2 64,  190,  237 

♦Mcintosh,  H.  P.,  sec.  CanadUn  Copper  Co.  (Cleveland,  O.),  Jan.  28, 1889 103,  239,  241,  317,  405 

McKellar,  Peter  (Fort  WiUiam),  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  18 61, 115, 144, 197,  232,  811,  426 

HcLean,  Alexander,  granite  and  marble  mfr.,  Ottawa,  Oct.  16 88,  235 

IfcBtlartin,  George,  explorer  (North  Burgess),  Perth,  Oct.  19 160,  176 

McQuarrie,  John,  lumberman  (Rat  Portage),  Toronto,  Feb.  20,  1889 64 

llacdiar,  J.  M.^  barrister,  Kingston,  Oct.  9 145 

liarffacb,  WUliam,  Crown  Lands  agent.  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  20 144, 283,  811 

tfarks,  Thomas,  merchant.  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  20 79,  235,  311,  429 

kfasaey,  H.  A.,  agricultural  implement  mfr. ,  Toronto,  Nov.  28 401 

Idaitheaon,  Alexander,  merchant.  Rat  Portage,  Aug.  24 117,  427,  446 

)f  enzie,  R.  E.,  oU  renner,  Petrolia,  Nov.  6 164 

kliller,  James,  hotel- keeper  and  prospector,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Aug.  3 106.  203,  308 

kiillei,  Frederick,  mining  engineer,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 65,  119,  318,  896 

kiitchell,  George,  mining  broker.  Rat  Portage,  Aug.  24 64,  117,  313,  446 

tfoutgomery,  W.  N.,  mining  captain.  Crown  Point  mine,  Aug  21 201,  240,  312 

^oore,  Edward,  lumberman,  Ottawa,  Oct.  6 106 

MCoore,  Nathaniel  D.,  explorer,  Kingston,  Oct.  10 171,  233- 

liorris,  Charles  S.,  real  estate  agent,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 318 

tforris,  William  J.,  civU  engineer,  Perth,  Oct.  18 53,  80,  137, 173, 181 

Murdoch,  WUliam,  civU  engineer,  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  23 64,  144,  153,  202,  240,  312,  427,  446 

Murray,  Hewson,  barrister,  Toronto,  Nov.  30   86 

Mutton,  S.  S.,  real  estate  agent,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 86- 

C^ewmaA,  W.  T.,  prospector,  Toronto,  Nov.  30  , 142,  204 

^iools,  Henry  H.,  minmg  supt^  West  Silver  Mountain  mine,  Aug.  21 202,  232,  240,  427 

S^oble,  John  D.,  oil  operator,  Petrolia,  Nov.  6 166 

.Morris,  Edward,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Aug.  8 102,  203,  309 

^OTCeefe,  Michael,  prospector,  Tawer,  Minn.,  Aupf.  28 125 

Pattullo,  Dr.  Alexander,  medical  practitioner,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 79 

Peters,  l>r.  Edward,  jr.,  mining  engineer,  Sudbury,  Aug.  15 108,  232,  310,  404 

?lummer,  WilUam,  mining  captain  (Montreal),  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  18 100, 143,  239.  812 

?lummer,  W.  H.,  merchant,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Aug.  3 101,  231,  309,  404,  424 

*roctor,  James,  banister,  Toronto,  Nov.  28 114,  234 
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Prout,  Frank,  Bruce  Mines,  Aug.  2 101,404 

Pueey,  Charles  J.,  miner  and  contractor  (Irondale),  Toronto,  Feb.  22,  1889 62,  131,  234,  316,  388 

Ranger,  Henry,  prospector  (Mattawa),  Denison  tp.,  Aug.  11   106, 113,  142,  309,  41K 

Hansford,  John,  salt  mfr.,  Clinton,  Nov.  1 189,  236 

Rathbun,  E.  W.,  manufacturer,  Deseronto,  Oct.  23 84,316,393 

Rattle,  William,  mining  engineer  (Cleveland),  Kingston,  Oct.  10 52,  138,  392 

Richardson,  George,  commission  merchant,  Kingston,  Oct.  9  53, 170 

Riopelle,  Joseph,  Ottawa,  Oct.  16 105 

Rogers,   F.   C  ,   merchant  and  salt  mfr.,  Brussels,  Oct.  31 188 

Roland,  Walpole,  land  surveyor.  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  23 62,  202,  316 

Rothwell,  Henry,  miner,  Beayer  mine,  Aug.  21 200,  240,  312 

Royce,  Thomas,  farmer  and  prospector,  Darling  tp.,  Oct.  12 140 

Runsell,  William,  land  surveyor,  Port  Arthur,  Aug.  20 62,144,203,812 

Sawyer,  Alexander,  prospector  (Mattawa),  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Aug.  3 143 

*Seagwick,  William,  supt.  Barnum  mine,  Ishpemmg,  Mich,  Sept.  3 126 

•Sellwood,  Mr.  manager  of  Chandler  mine,  Ely,  Minn.,  Aug.  28 126 

Selwyn,  Dr.  Alfred  R.  C,  director  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Oct.  15 65,  318,  42^ 

Seymour,  F.  E.,  Madoc,  Oct.  2 38^ 

Shaw,  George  A.,  Toronto,  Nov.  28 106,  112,  240,  395,  4? 

Shear,  Herbert,  mining  supt.,  Badger  mine,  Aug.  20 1* 

*Sheridan,  James,  explorer,  Tower,  Minn.,  Aug.  28 li 

Sherrett,  R.  C,  miner,  Dalhousietp.,  Oct  19 139,18" 

Shortiss,  Thomas,  Toronto,  Nov.  28 3^ 1 

Sinclair,  Duncan,  well  digger,  Petrolia,  Nov.  6 65,  l^^i^ 

Skewes,  John  S.,  mining  captain.  Echo  River,  Aug.  6 147,  2Sfc    1 

Smith,  Boyd,  phosphate  miner  (Washimj^n,  D.  C),  Eagle  Lake,  Oct.  20 ir*  "^ 

Snow,  Moses,  quarry  supt.  ( Bangor,  Me. ),  Garden  River,  Aug.  7 83,  2! 

Sperry,  Francis,  chemist  and  assayer,  Sudbury,  Aug.  15 69,  104,  112,  232,  3! 

Stewart,  D.  E.  K.,  barrister  (Belleville),  Madoc,  Oct.  1 53.  110,  149,  *' 

Stewart,  John,  mining  engineer,  Ottawa,  Oct.  16 Ill,  1^,  814, 

Stobie,  James,  prospector,   Sudbury,  Aug.  13 68,  104,  112,  143,  231,  310, 


Tavlor,  Charles,  engineer  (Bridge water),  Madoc,  Oct.  2 52,  86,  111,  L 

Tolmie,  John,  sec.  Ontario  People's  Mfg.  Co.,  Kincardine,  Nov.   1 189,  2 

Towers,  Thomas  A.  P.,  court  registrar,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Aug.  9 60,  809,  -^^25 

Trethewey,  T.  H.,  mining  supt..  East  Silver  Mountain  mine,  Aug.  21 102,  201,  232.  240,  812,  #S7 


Wager,  Leonard,  Tamworth,  Oct.  24 

Walker,  Byron  E.,  bank  manager,  Toronto,  Nov.  30 180, 

Wallbridge,  H.  H.,  Belleville,  Oct.  22 133,  234, 

Ward,  William,  police  inspector,  Toronto,  Nov.  28 114,  316, 

Whitney,  Edward  J.,  quarry  supt.  (Govemeur,  N.  Y.),  Madoc,  Oct.  1 80, 

Williams,  Joseph,  salt  mfr.,  Goderich,  Nov.  2 190,  3C-o< 

Williams,  J.  S.,  mining  captain,  Beaver  mine,  Aug.  21 XC3 

Wolfe,  Frederick,  oil  refiner,  Petrolia,  Nov.  6 1-^ 

Woodward,  Martin,  oil  refiner,  Petrolia,  Nov.  5 1»^ 

Wright,  R  v.,  lumberman,  Ottawa,  Oct.  15 142, 151,  ^13 

Wright,  John  K.,  prospector  and  explorer.  Rat  Portage,  Aug.  24 116,  813,  -^-^ 

Wylie,  W.  H.,  mfr.,  Carleton  Place,  Oct.  17 83,  140,  146,  283,  316,  ^*^ 


GKNERAL   INDKX. 

• 

Abittibi  lake,  iron,  23 ;  Copper,  24. 

Abittibi  river,  lignite,  70. 

Actinolite  or  fibrous  serpentine,  31,  52,  73  ;  Manufactured  at  Bridgewater,  79,  86,  87  ;  Market  for,  87. 

Acetate  of  lirae,  88.  , 

Ada  G.  gold  mine,  116,  117. 

Adam's  lake,  iron,  140. 

Addington,  mica,  149 ;  Iron,  130,  206 ;  PhosphateH,  436,  437 ;  Gold,  112. 

A^tes,  39,  61,  205. 

Aida  in  studying  minerals,  448. 

Alabastine.     See  Gyi)sum. 

Alabastine  company,  gypsum,  119,  121,  122. 

Albite,  442. 

-Alaska,  gold  mine  (Tread well)  contrasted,  27. 

Albany  river,  5  ;  Iron,  23. 

Algoma  sand,  4,  51. 

Alfroma  and  Nipiesing  district,  mineral^,  59,  99,  113,  143,  233 ;  Needing  free  trade,  231. 

Alumina,  444. 

Ameth>Mts  61,  205. 

An^lo-Canadian  Phosphate  company,  175,  440. 

Animikie  formation,  31,  66,  68 ;  Geographical  distribution,  32 ;  Silver  bearing,  33,  36. 

Animikite,  33. 

Antimony,  30,  118,  209,  243,  244,  459,  525. 

Antler  river,  iron,  22,  61,  123,  144.  • 

Apatite,  436.     See  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Appendix,  431. 

Argyle,  gold  mine,  6r»,  118. 

Arnprior.  marble,  69,  76,  82 ;  Iron,  129,  137. 

.Airro^y  lake   silver  205 

Arsenic,  30,^72,  113,  116, 117,  181,  404,  205,  444;  Statistics  of,  72,  210,  243. 

Artemesia  gravel,  4,  51. 

Asbestos,  31,  57,  205,  243,  525. 

Assomption  river,  nickul  and  cobalt,  443. 

Attic-Okan,  iron  deposit,  123,  144. 

Attrill^  salt  well,  Goderich,  185. 

Austin  copper  mine,  with  map,  92. 

Austria- Hungary,  mining  laws  of,  297  ;  Mining  academies  in,  513. 

Azoic  period,  6. 

Badger  silver  mine,  35,  62,  63,  193,  198,  199,  200,  203,  428. 

Baffot  iron,  128,  135,  136,  140. 

Baaarat  School  of  Mines,  521. 

Bancroft,  iron,  53. 

Barr's  phosphate  mine,  440,  441. 

Barrie  (Frontenac)  marble,  69,  80. 

Barytes,  31,  53,  205,  248,  525. 

Baaswood  lake,  iron,  144. 

Bastard,  sandstone  in,  80. 

Bat<!hawana  bay,  minerals,  26,  60 ;  Sandstone,  40 ;  Iron,  23. 

Bathurst,  iron,  135,  137,  138,  140 ;  Barjrtes,  53. 

Battle  island,  copper,  36. 

Beachville  lime  55 

Beaver  Mountain  Silver  mine,  33,  35,  62,  63,  67,  192,  196,  197,  198, 199,  200,  203,  208,  428. 

Bethlehem  Mining  company,  134. 

Beck  or  Silver  Harbor  mine,  33,  34,  198. 

Bedford,  iron  and  plumbago,  52,  128,  184  ;  Mica,  150 ;   Phosphate,  170,  172,  174,  175,  176  ;  Iron  company, 

133,  134,  135,  233. 
Belgium,  mmin^  laws  of,  298. 
Bell's  iron  locations,  129  ;  Phosphate,  438,  441. 
Belmont  mine,  127  ;  Estimates  for  iron  furnace  at,  834. 
Bennett's  lake,  iron,  138. 
Beverage  lake,  iron,  142. 
Big  Bear  silver  mine,  199. 
Big  Harry  silver  mine,  199. 
Big  Stone  bay,  gold,  117. 
Bird's -Eye  formation,  41. 
Bismuth,  30,  62. 

Black  bay,  granite,  62,  205 ;  Galena,  10,  36,  38,  63,  147. 
Black  lake  location,  52,  134. 
Black  River  formation,  41 ;  Granite,  61 ;  Molybdenite,  61. 
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Blftirton  iron  mine,  127, 130. 

Blanche  river,  copper,  24. 

Blast  furnaces.     See  Smelting. 

Blende.     See  Zinc. 

Blende  lake,  zinc,  SO. 

Blessington  phosphate  mine,  172. 

Blezard,  copper,  24,  68,  89 ;  Copper  and  nickel,  433. 

Blyth.  salt,  45,  185.  187. 

Bob's  lake,  iron,  137 ;  Phosphates,  167, 170,  174, 175,  176,  177,  437. 

Bochum  Mining  School,  496. 

Bog  ore.      See  Iron. 

Bonner  location,  silver  and  nickel  ore,  60,  61. 

Bosanqaet,  fossils,  422. 

Bothwell  oil  district,  160,  161 ;  Salt,  55,  186. 

boulder  island,  gold  location,  118. 

Boulders,  origin  of,  16. 

Boyd  Smith,  phosphate  mine,  53, 167, 172,  177,  439. 

Brick,  72 ;  Clay  for,  73 ;  Pressed,  78,  85  ;  Statistics  of,  212,  213,  229,  243. 

Bridgewater,  marble  quarry,  75,  81,  82,  236 ;  Actinolite,  79,  86,  87  ;  Cement,  87  ;  Mica  jrrinding  for  lubri- 
cating, 87. 

British  Columbia  mining  laws,  273. 

British  North  American  Mining  company,  98. 

Bruce  Mines,  gold,  25  ;  Copper,  23,  68,  88,  92,  100 ;  Value  of  output,  23,  91,  101  ;  History  of  the  minea, 
92 ;  System  of  working  mines  94 ;  Deterioration  of  veins,  96 ;  Extent  of  mining  operations, 
100,  101 ;    Shipments  of    ore,  101 ;    Smelting  works,  378,  402,  403,  401. 

Brussels,  salt,  54,  185,  188. 

Buckingham,  phosphate,  169,  178,  180. 

Building  stones,  41,  43,  45,  61,  72,  73,  74,  79,  80,  205 ;  Statistics  of,  72,  209,  210,  211,  213,  214,  215,  217,  228, 
238,  243,  525. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  407  ;  Proposed  work,  408  ;  Equipment  of  the  office,  411. 

Burgess,  mica,  148, 150,  440 ;  Phosphate,  168,  169,  172,  173,  174,  175,  176, 177,  178,  180,  440 ;  Barytes,  53  ^ 
•         Iron,  110. 

Burnt  island,  quartz  connection  with  Silver  Islet,  35,  197. 

Burnt  river,  iron,  52,  131. 

Calabotrie  mine^  128,  135,  136, 140,  233  ;  No.  4,  128,  233. 

CaJabogie  Mining  Co.,  136. 

Calciferous  formKtion,  41. 

Calcite,  442,  460. 

California  School  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  506  ;  College  of  Mining,  511. 

Calumet  mine,  36,  61,  67,  197, 465. 

Cambrian  system,  31. 

Cameron  gold  mine,  110. 

Canada  Consolidated  gold  mine,  28,  106. 

Canadian  Copper  Co.,  58,  89,  103,  104,  239,  433. 

Canada  Gold  Mining  company,  171. 

Canadian  Granite  company's  works,  Ottawa,  74,  75,  76,  83. 

Capital  invested  in  mining,  208. 

Carleton  Place,  Ramsay  lead  vein,  41,  145,  146  ;  Iron,  68. 

Carriboo  mine,  199,  200. 

Cascade  mine,  galena,  29,  30,  147. 

Cayuga,  gypsum,  45,  119,  121 ;  Cement,  55,  77. 

Cedar  lake,  gold  vein,  117. 

Cement,  55 ;  Tests  of  strain  at  Napanee,  77  ;  Napanee  works,  84  ;  at  Bridgewater,  87 ;  Statistics  of,  7^ 
218,  229,  243,  525. 

Chabasite,  442. 

Chalcedony,  442. 

Chandler  iron  mine  at  Ely,  126. 

Charcoal,  88,  216,  216,  217,  227,  243,  341,  356,  390,  391,  393,  396,  399,  409,  468,  480,  482  ;  Bv-pn»riucts  of,  39^ 
481. 

Charcoal  iron,  328,  468.    See  Iron  and  Smelting. 

Charles  Jones  copper  location,  60. 

Charleston  lake,  iron,  140. 

Charlotteville  blast  furnace,  319. 

Chazy  formation,  41. 

Chemung  and  Portage  formation,  47. 

Chisholm  quarries,  73. 

Chlorite,  442. 

Chrome,  461. 

Chromic  iron  ore.  243. 

Clarendon,  marble,  80. 

Clausthal  Mining  Academy,  513 

Clay,  243.     See  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Kaolin 

Clay  ironstone,  47. 

Clear  lake,  apatite,  439,  441. 

Qm*  river,  gold,  65. 
MHMT  Water  bay,  gold,  118 
^^^■pn  formation.  43. 
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on,  salt,  45,  185,  189. 

57  :  Statistics  of,  209,  213,  214,  239,  243,  244,  525. 

Jt,  30,  443,  458. 

iron  location,  128. 

hill  iron  mine,  123,  127. 

n,  iron,  143. 

J,  212,  213,  216,  216,  217,  239,  243,  396. 

action  of  minerals,  204. 

bfrwood,  shale  oil,  42  ;  Natural  gas,  151,  152. 

irado  mining  laws,  280 ;  School  of  Mines,  427,  509. 

imbia  College  School  of  Mines,  416,  423,  502,  509. 

iber,  natural  gas^  151,  156, 158 ;  Petroleum,  156 ;  Record  of  boring  at,  186. 

ibination  gola  mme,  116, 117. 

imeraial  conditions,  influence  of  upon  the  mining  industry,  205 ;  Extent  and  variety  of  the  minora 
resources  of  Ontario,  205 ;  Eastern  Ontario.  205 ;  Northern  region,  205 ;  Imperfect  knowledge 
of  our  unexplored  territory,  206 ;  Value  of  the  disputed  territory,  206 ;  Means  of  development, 
207  ;  Claimn  of  the  Port  Arthur  silver  range,  207 ;  A  miningregion  of  great  promise,  208  ;  Exten- 
sive iron  deposits,  206 ;  Mining  capital  and  management,  208 ;  Value  of  mineral  products,  209 ; 
Ontario  mineral  exports,  210 ;  Exports  from  Ontario  by  countries,  211 ;  Exports  by  minerals,  211 ; 
Comparison  with  IJnited  States  products,  212 ;  Elements  of  a  fair  comparison,  212  ;  Articles  elim- 
inated from  the  Canadian  table,  212 ;  Table  of  ooinparative  production,  213 ;  Value  of  mineral 
exports  from  Ontario  and  Canada,  214,  238 :  The  United  States  our  principal  customer,  214  ; 
Possibility  of  larger  production,  215  ;  Charcoal  iron,  215  ;  Coke  iron,  216 ;  Annual  consumption  of 
iron  in  Canada,  216  ;  Limits  of  production  in  Ontario,  217  ;  Gold,  silver  and  copper  production, 
217 ;  Production  of  salt,  217,  228 ;  Marble  and  building  stone,  217 ;  Some  things  the  Dominion 
Government  might  do,  218  ;  Inter-continental  and  inter-provincial  trade,  218 ;  Greographical^  con- 
ditions, 219 ;  The  enei^g^tic  zone  of  the  continent  and  Ontario's  place  in  it,  219 ;  Ethnological  con- 
ditions, 220 ;  Movements  of  population,  220 ;  Economic  conditions,  221 ;  Experience  under  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  221 ;  Evil  effects  of  a  restrictive  policy,  222  ;  Commercial  and  business  con- 
siderations, 222  ;  Iron  and  iron  ore.  223  ;  The  world's  production  of  pig  iron,  224 ;  United  Btatee 
production  of  iron  and  steel  in  1876  and  1888,  224 ;  Possible  expansion  of  the  iron  industry  in 
Canada,  225 ;  Export  of  iron  ore  from  Canada,  225  ;  Iron  ore  shipments  from  Lake  Superior  mines, 
226 ;  How  unrestricted  trade  would  operate,  226  ;  Charcoal  iron  produced  in  Michigan,  227  :  Copper 
and  nickel,  227  ;  Salt,  228;  Structuiul  materials,  228;  Scope  and  results  of  inter-continental  nree 
trade,  229 ;  Mining  industries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  contrasted,  230 ;  Evidence  and 
statistics,  230 ;  Influence  of  free  trade  with  the  United  States  upon  the  mining  industries  of 
Ontario,  231,  232  ;  English  and  American  capital  and  management,  231 ;  Effects  of  the  duty  on 
iron  ore,  mining  machinery  and  salt,  231 ;  United  States  market  for  lead  ore,  231  ;  Duty  on 
machinery,  218,  232 ;  Capital,  markets  and  railway  communication  necessary,  232 ;  Capital  invested 
in  mining  enterprises,  2^.  235 ;  American  capital  and  market  required,  233 ;  American  and  European 
markets,  234  ;  Value  of  tne  United  States  market  for  iron  ores,  234 ;  Sewer  pipe,  235 :  Marble  and 
sandstones,  235,  236 ;  Market  for  Madoc  marble,  235 ;  Granite,  236  ;  Salt  wants  a  larger  market, 

236  ;    United   States   and    English  competition  in  salt,   237  ;    Canadian   market  too  limited, 

237  ;  No  prospect  of  working  Haliburton  minerals  without  an  American  market,  238 ;  Ways  of 
fostering  and  injuring  the  mining  industry,  238;  Customs  duties  and  exactions,  238,  239 ;  Bounty 
on  production  of  ores  and  metals,  238,  239 ;  Construction  of  roads  and  railways,  232,  239,  240, 
241,  242 ;  Promising  work  stopped  for  want  of  railway  communication.  240 ;  Minnesota  iron 
range  railway,  241 ;  Money  subsidies  preferred,  242 ;  Railway  extension  has  cneapened  minerals,  342  ; 
Land  subsidy  for  railway  construction,  242  ;  Table  i.  Mineral  productions  of  Canada  in  1886  and 
1887.  243 ;  Table  ii,  Quantity  and  va^ue  of  mineral  exports  from  Canada,  244-245 ;  Table  ill. 
Imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  (by  quantity)  246-248  ;  Table  iv.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  (by  value)  249-254  ;  Canadian  consumption  of  iron,  397 ;  Balance  of  trade,  397 ; 
Values  of  imports  by  classes,  398  ;  English  duties  on  bar  iron,  399 ;  Mineral  productions  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in   1888,  524,  525. 

(iiission,  text  of  the,  vii. 

olidated  f^old  mine,  72,  106  ;  Description  of,  107,  110  ;  Extracting  ore  from  tailings  at.  111. 

olidated  Silver  Islet  company,  196. 

umers'  oil  refinery,  164. 

cuts,  iii. 

>er,  10,  118,  217  ;  First  discoveries,  23,  92  :  in  Bruce  Mines  and  Sudbury  regions,  23,  24,  56,  58,  59, 
60,  63,  67,  68,  88,  205,  403,  425,  433 ;  Value  of  the  outpbt  at  Bruce  Mines,  23,  91,  101  ;  Copper 
and  nickel,  23,  88,  205,  227,  444  ;  A  copper  belt,  24  ;  Native  copper  on  lake  Superior,  36  ;  on  the 
N(»rth  Shore,  36  ;  on  Michipicoten  island,  li9,  60,  98  ;  in  Temagami  region,  56 ;  in  lake  Superior 
region,  61 ;  C^artzose  veins,  97  ;  Sudbury  mines,  88  ;  Vermilion  mine,  89  ;  Krean's  location.  89  ; 
Stobie  mine,  89  ;  Copp>ercliff  mine,  90  ;  Evans  mine,  90  ;  Wallace  mine,  90  ;  Bruce  and  Welling- 
ton mines,  91,  100,  101  ;  Austin  mine,  with  map,  92  ;  Mining  in  the  lake  Superior  and  lake 
Huron  districts,  92  ;  Mamainse  location,  98,  102  ;  Extent  of  the  copper  bearing  country,  99  ; 
Probability  of  further  discoveries,  99  ;  Conditions  necessary  to  profitable  mining,  99  ;  Shipments 
of  ore,  101, 102  ;  Lady  Macdonald  mine,  104  ;  Graham  township  locations,  105  :  at  Straight 
lake,  106  ;  Statistics  of,  72,  209,  210,  211,  213,  214,  218,  243,  244,  525  ;  The  duty  on,  231,  232  ; 
Smelting  of,  370,  374,  380,  403,  404,  405  ;  Qualities  of  the  metal.  455. 

•erbay location,  23,  94.  97. 

er-cliff  mine,  24,  68,  90,  103,  10  >,  405,  433  ;  Smelting  furnace  at,  378,  435. 

ell  imiversity  technical  school,  503. 

iferous  formation,  46  ;  Yielding  petroleum,  47. 

Tight,  salt,  55,  186,  191  ;  Natural  gas,  151,  153. 

gold  mine,  110. 

hton,  argentiferous  galena,  29  ;  Copper,  433  ;  Gold  and  silver,  59. 
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Crookston  quarry,  80. 

Crosby,  barytes,  53  ;  Iron,  137,  138  ;  Mica,  150  ;  Phosphate,  172,  176. 

Cross  lake,  26,  56,  57. 

Crow  river,  blast  furnace,  321. 

Crown  Point  mine,  199,  201. 

Dakota  mining  laws,  280. 

Dalhousie,  iron,  23,  135,  138.  139,  233  ;  Nickel,  138. 

Dallieboust,  nickel  and  cobalt,  443. 

Darling,  iron  ores,  52,  129,  137,  138,  140,  141,  142  ;  Serpentine,  83. 

Dean  and  Williams  gold  mine,  28. 

Delft,  Polytechnic  School  at,  500. 

Deloro,  gold,  1C6. 

Denison,  mineraU,205  ;  Silver,  203  ;  Gold,  26,  59,  205;  Copper,  24,  88,  89,  104,  105,  106,  108,  112, 

425,  426,  434  ;  Platinnm,  113,  181 ;  Sperrvlite,  181. 
Deaeronto,  cement  and  terra  cotta,  77  ;  Charcoal,  88,  341,  481,  393. 
Desert  lake,  iron  location,  143. 
Determination  of  minerals,  447. 
Devonian  system,  46  ;  Fossils  in,  422. 
Disputed  title,  445. 

Dominion  of  Canada  mining  laws,  275. 
Dominion  Mineral  company,  433. 
Dorion,  lead  veins,  37,  38,  54. 
Drain  pipes,  72. 

Drift,  the,  48 ;  in  the  Metamorphic  and  Palaeozoic  regions,  49 ;  Materials  of,  47,  50 ;  Economics  of,  5 
Drummond.  bog  ore,  137. 
Drury,  copper,  24,  106  ;  Silver,  203. 
Dubbn,  salt,  54. 

Dudley,  phosphate,  173  ;  Iron,  238. 
Duncan  silver  mine,  33,  34,  67,  195,  197,  .198. 
Dungannon,  iron,  53. 
Dysart,  phosphate,  173 ;  Iron,  238. 

Eagle  lake,  phosphate,  172. 

Eagle  river,  iron,  64,  145. 

East  Silver  Mountain  mine,  193,  196.  199,  203,  232,  428. 

Echo  lake,  antimony,  30  ;  Marble,  68,  76  ;  Copi)er,  88,  91,  97,  143  ;  Lead,  147. 

J^cole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  of  Paris,  498. 

Ecoles  des  Maitres  Mineurs,  498. 

Eoole  Pol^techinque  of  Pans,  499. 

Edward's  island,  silver,  202. 

Edgeward  island,  minerals,  109. 

Elgin  silver  mine,  199,  445. 

Elfiott  quarries,  74. 

Elmsley,  sandstone,  80  ;*  Phosphate,  176  ;  Plumbago,  181. 

Ely  iron  mine,  125,  126. 

Elzevir,  gold,  28  ;  Actinolite,  52. 

Emerald  mine,  copper,  97. 

Emeralds,  'J)6, 

Enniskillen,  petroleum,  47,  153  ;  Salt,  186. 

Enterprise,  Lead  Hills  or  North  Shore  galena  mine,  38,  147. 

Eozoon  Canadense,  a  scientific  myth,  12,  443* 

Ep>iiote,  442. 

Erie  clays,  4,  51. 

Europe,  technical  high  schools  in,  494. 

Escarpments,  how  formed,  32,  48  ;  Niagara  escarpment,  44  ;  at  Forks  of  the  Credit,  (illustrated)  73. 

Essex  charcoal  works,  88  ;  Natural  gas,  151,  156. 

Eurypterus  beds,  77. 

Evans  mine,  copoer,  24,  90,  103,  104,  378,  405,  433. 

Everett  mine,  gold  and  silver,  60. 

Exeter,  salt,  45. 

Exploration,  its  importance  and  difficulty,  69,  464. 

Faraday,  iron  ore,  133. 

Fairbanic,  oreM,  105. 

Fairy  lake,  antimony,  80. 

Feigle  gold  mine,  28,  110. 

Fibrous  Serpentine.    See  Actinolite. 

Fire  clay,  54. 

Flagstone,  243. 

Flat  Point,  gold,  114. 

Fluorspar,  442. 

Forks  of  Credit,  building  stones,  43,  73,  74,  79  ;  Clay  for  brick,  78. 

Fort  William,  minerals^  241. 

Fossils,  31, 40,  41,  422  ;  in  limestone  at  James'  bay,  172  ;  Marine,  in  district  of  drift,  50. 

Foumier  iron  mine,  137. 

Fox  gold  location,  111. 
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ton  phosphate  mine.  168, 170,  171,  439  ;  Shipping  facilities,  172. 
ace,  mininff  laws,  296  ;  Mining  schools,  497. 
iberg  Royal  mining  school,  500. 

Qtenac  marble,  80  ;  Lead  mine,  146  ;  Smelting  works,  146  ;  Phosphate,  167,  168,  170,  176,  4S6,  437, 
439,  441  ;  Iron  ore,  127,  206,  283,  488  ;  Mica,  148. 

ena,  29.     See  lead. 

way,  marble,  83  ;  Iron,  131. 

den  river,  GO  ;  Victoria  mine,  galena,  29,  67,  146,  147,  203  ;  Antimony  vein,  30  ;  Iron,  143  :  Silver 
203  ;  Marble,  68,  76,  83,  229,  236. 

land,  gypsum  mine,  122. 

•net,  442. 

,  petroleum  and  natural,  42,  151  ;  Kingsville  well,  42,  161  ;  Where  to  bore  for  gas,  42  ;  Found  at 
several  points,  151 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  151  ;  Cincinnati  arch 
traced  into  Ontario,  151 ;  Found  in  the  Trenton  formation,  152 ;  Borings  in  Ontario,  162  ;  Theories 
of  the  origin  of  natural  gas,  152  ;  at  Courtright,  153  ;  in  Silver  Islet,  153. 

oil,  158. 

ling  gold  mine,  28,  68,  107,  110. 

logy  of  Ontario,  1  ;  Bounds  of  the  territory,  1  ;  Gaps  in  the  system,  1  ;  Divisions  of  the  rocks,  in 
deticending  order,  2  ;  Technical  terms  explained,  3 ;  Ontario  names  for  systems  and  formations, 
4 ;  Geographical  distribution,  6  ;  Hudson  Bav  slope,  6  ;  Palteozoic  strata  of  the  east,  6 ; 
Azoic  rocks,  6  ;  Nucleus  of  the  continent,  7  :  Lanrentian  system,  8;  Lower  Laurentian  forma- 
tion, 8  ;  Upper  Laurentian  formation,  10  ;  Minerals  found  in  Upper  Laurentian  series,  11 ; 
Eozoon  Canadense  a  scientific  myth,  12  ;  Origin  of  Laurentian  rocKS,  13  ;  A  land  of  lakes,  14  ; 
Ontario  a  ^up  of  islands,  15  ;  Glacial  origin  of  the  lakes,  15  ;  Origin  of  the  boulders,  16  ;  Decay 
of  rocks  still  going  on,  16  ;  Huronian  system,  16  ;  Volume  of  the  system,  17  ;  Conformity  of  the 
Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks,  17  ;  Uuronian  areas,  18  ;  Lower  and  upper  divisions,  19  ;  An 
iron-bearing  series,  20  ;  Greywacke,  20  ;  Huronian  quartzite,  20  ;  Felspar,  21  ;  The  Metalliferous 
series,  22 ;  Iron,  22  ;  Copper  and  nickel,  23  ;  Gold,  25  :  Silver  in  Huronian  rocks,  28  ;  Galena, 
29  ;  Zinc,  30  ;  Antimony,  30 ;  Other  metals  and  minerals,  30 ;  Cambrian  system,  31 ;  Animikie 
formation,  31  ;  Silver  bearing  rocks,  33  ;  Nipigon  formation,  36  ;  Lead  veins,  37  ;  Lake  Nipigon, 
38  ;  >lamainse  and  its  boulder  conglomerates,  39  ;  Potsdam  formation,  39  ;  FosmII  tracks,  40  ; 
Silurian  system,  40  ;  Calciferous  formation,  41  ;  Chazy  formation,  41 :  Black  River  and  Birds- Eye 
formation,  41  ;  Trenton  formation,  41  ;  Utica  formation,  42  ;  Hudson  River  formation,  4S  ; 
Medina  formation,  43  ;  Clinton  formation,  43  ;  Niagara  formation,  43  ;  Guelph  formatioii,  44  ; 
Onondaga  (salt)  formation,  45  ;  Helderbur^  (lower)  formation,  46 ;  Devonian  system,  46 ; 
Oriskany  formation,  46  ;  €k)miferous  formation,  46  ;  Petroleum,  47  ;  Hamilton  formation,  47  ; 
Chemung  and  Portage  formation,  47  ;  Post  Tertiary  system,  48  ;  Drift,  48  ;  (Glaciers,  49  ; 
Marine  fossils,  50  ;  Clays,  sand  and  ^avel,  50,  51:  Economics  of  the  Drift,  51  ;  Evidence 
before  the  Commission  fur  eastern  Ontario  region.  52 ;  Western  Ontario  region,  64 :  Lake  Temagami 
region,  56  ;  Sudbury  region,  58  ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie  reffion,  59  ;  Michipicoten  Island,  60  ;  Li^e 
Superior  region,  61  ;  Lake-of-the- Woods  region,  64  ;  Grold  in  the  Huronian  rocks,  65,  66. 

rge  Heenan  gold  mine,  117,  118,  446. 

rgian  bay,  mineral  bearing  rocks  of,  59,  65. 

many,  mining  laws,  296  ;  Mining  schools,  495. 

ies,  silver,  199. 

ciers.  See  Drift.  Glacial  origin  of  the  lakes,  15  ;  Evidences  of  glacial  action,  48  ;  Effects  of  ancient, 
49  ;  Glacial  phenomena,  49  ;  Direction  of  the  glacial  movement,  49  ;  Local  causes  influencing,  60. 

dstone  gold  mine,  28,  110,  111. 

morgan,  iron,  53,  131,  132  ;  Marble,  83. 

ncoe,  oil  at,  55  ;  Salt  deixwit,  160. 

ndower  iron  mine,  128,  133,  135. 

nny  gypsum  mine,  121. 

ssary,  527. 

nss,  primitive,  8  ;  Color  and  form  of  gneiss  rocks,  920  ;  Foliation  and  strike,  9  ;  Supposed  aqueous 
origin,  12. 

lerich,  salt,  45,  54,  184,  185,  190. 

d,  25,  110,  114,  118,  205,  217,  425,  426,  427,  460  ;  Statistics  of,  72,  209,  210,  211^  213,  218,  248,  344, 
525  ;  Locations  on  Lake-of-the- Woods,  25,  205  ;  Partridge  lake  *  veins,  26  ;  Victoria  cape  location, 
26  ;  Vermilion  mine,  26  ;  Temagami,  26,  56  ;  Goulais  and  Batchawana  bavs,  26  ;  Madoo,  27  » 
Gold  on  lake  Wahnapitie,  27,  112,  436  ;  Comparison  with  Treadwell  mine,  Alaska,  27  ;  Gold  in 
the  Hastings  region,  27  ;  Richardson  mine,  27,  106  ;  Other  locations,  28  ;  Gatling  mine,  28,  107  ; 
(Gladstone  and  Feigle  mine,  28  ;  Dean  and  Williams  mine,  28  ;  Guinard  mine,  KaliMlar,  28  ; 
Sudbury  district,  69  ;  at  Batchawana  bay,  26,  60 ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district,  60 ;  Lake  Superior 
region,  61,  114  ;  Heron  bay,  62 ;  Huronian  and  other  locations,  26,  62.  241  ;  Jackfish  bay,  62, 
115  ;  Seine  river,  64  ;  Sultana  island.  64, 118  ;  Rainy  lake,  64  ;  Associated  with  Huronian  rocks, 
66  ;  Veins  along  the  Thessalon  river,  66  ;  Lenticular  gash  veins,  66  ;  Auriferous  veins,  66  ; 
Alluvial  gold,  66  ;  Consolidated  mine.  72,  106, 110  ;  in  Sudbury  with  copper,  104  ;  Denison  town- 
ship (see) ;  Gold-hill.  109 ;  Winnipeg  Consolidated,  109 ;  Cameron,  110 ;  Hawk-eye,  110 ;  Williams, 
110  ;  Craig,  110  ;  Kaladar,  111  ;  Richardson  hiU,  111  ;  Moira,  111  ;  Malone,  110,  112  ;  Sher- 
brooke,  112  ;  May,  112  ;  Graham,  106,  112  ;  Waters,  112  ;  Snider,  112  ;  Neelon,  114  ;  Flat  Point, 
114  ;  Jackfish  lake,  115  ;  Poplar  river,  115  ;  Kewaydin,  116  ;  Gold  chiefly  in  sulphurets,  116  ; 
An  extensive  gold  belt,  116  ;  Treatment  of  the  ore,  116  ;  Pine  Portage,  116  ;  Ada  6.,  116  ;  Com- 
bination, 116 ;  George  Heenan.  117;  Woodchuck,  118  ;  Boulder  island,  118  ;  Manitoba  Consolidated 
location,  118 ;  in  the  disputed  territory,  447  ;  Facts  regarding  the  various  occurrences  of  gold, 
450.     Test  for  gold,  452. 

d-hiU  mine,  64,  109,  116. 

ilake  vein,  117. 
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Goulais  Bay,  minerals,  26,  60,  68,  99  ;  Sanditone,  40. 

Goulaifl  river,  lead,  60,  203. 

Grahaxn.  copper  and  gold,  24,  105  ;  Copper  and  galena,  106,  425  ;  Grold,  112  ;  Iron,  142. 

Grand  Rapid  clay  ironstone,  47. 

Grand  River  gypsum,  45,  119  ;  Plaster  works,  121  ;  Cement,  55  ;  Limestone,  55. 

Grange  island,  stone,  79,  236. 

Gramte,  61,  62,  74,  79,  215,  217,  228,  236. 

Granite  island,  lead,  38. 

Grindstones,  43. 

Graphite,  31,  35,  243,  442,  525. 

Gravel  exports,  245. 

Gray  Sc  Scott's  salt  well,  184. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  mining  laws  of,  285. 

Grey  band,  48. 

Greywack^,  20. 

Grindstones,  243. 

<Tros  Cap,  copper,  67,  68  ;  Iron,  23. 

Guelph  formation,  4,  44  ;  Building  stones,  45. 

Guinard  gold  mine,  Kaladar,  28. 

Gunfiintiake,  239  ;  Iron,  61,  126,  144,  207. 

Gypsum,  119  ;  on  Moose  River,  45,  69  :  along  the  Grand  river,  119  ;  Uses  of,  119  ;  Production  in  the 
United  States,  119  ;  Theories  of  the  origin  of,  119  ;  Origin  of  the  dome  form,  119  ;  AlabutineCo., 
121 ;  Paris  gypsum,  121  ;  Economic  handling  of,  121  :  Grand  River  plaster  works,  121 ;  Other 
gypsum  locations,  122 ;  Markets  and  prices,  122 ;  Mining  in  Oneida  township,  122  ;  Rates  of 
wages  of  workmen,  122  ;  Statistics  of,  72,  209,  210,  211,  243,  244,  525. 

Hand's  gold  location,  64. 

Hayley^  phosphate  location,  53. 

Haliburton  district,  iron,  52,  ISO,  132,  234,  237,  238,  388,  395  ;  Lead,  238  ;  Molybdenum,  238  ;  Copper,  238; 

Blast  furnace,  326,  334,  388  ;  Marble,  83  ;  Phosphate,  173,  238. 
Hamilton  formation,  47,  422. 
Hamilton  city,  clay  at,  78. 
Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  company,  86. 
Harbor  copper  location,  61. 
Harcourt,  iron,  238. 
Hastings  eold  region,  25,  27,  65.  68, 106,  427  ;    Lead,  30  ;    Actinolite,  79  ;   Iron,  127,  182,  138,  205, 402 ; 

Mica,  149  ;  Charcoal  blast  furnace,  323. 
Hawk-eye  gold  mine,  110. 
Haycock  iron  mine,  68. 
Hay  island,  gold.  25, 118. 
Hecla  mine,  36,  61,  66,  67,  197,  455. 
Heenan  mine.    See  George  Heenan. 
Helderburg  (lower)  formation,  46 . 
Hematite.   See  iron. 
Henderson  steel  converter,  488. 
Heron  bay,  gold,  29,  62,  115, 116. 
Highland  gold  mine,  25,  62. 
Hifiier,  natural  gas,  152. 

Hinchinbrooke,  iron,  135, 167,  168  ;  Phosphate  of  lime,  167, 172, 176. 
Hornblende,  442. 
Houghton  furnace,  325. 
Howland  iron  mine,  131,  134,  334,  388. 
Hudson  baj  slope,  5,  69. 
Hudson  River  formation,  43. 
Hull  iron  furnace,  396. 
Humber  river  fire  clay,  54. 

Hungerford,  actinolite,  52  :  Marble,  80  ;  Mica,  149. 
Hungerford  Marble  company,  75,  80,  133,  235. 
Hunter's  island,  iron  range,  61,  124,  125,  144,  206,  233. 
Huntilite,  33. 

Huron  lake.    See  Lake  Huron. 
Huronian  gold  mine,  25,  28,  62,  66,  106,  115,  241. 
Huronian  system,  6^  7,  16,  65,  109  ;  Mixed  with  Laurentian,  7  ;   Volume  of  the  system,  17  ;  Disturbance^ 

17  ;    Huronian  areas,   14,   18,   29  ;  Local  variations,  18  ;    Lower  and   upper  divisions,   19 ;  *^ 

iron-bearing  series,   20  ;    Huronian  quartzites,  20  ;  Igneous  character  of  the  system,   21 ;  The 

metolliferous  series,  22  ;  Iron,  22  ;    Copper  and  nickel,  23  ;  Gold,  25,  27,  62,  65,  451  :  Silver,  28 ; 

Galena,  29  ;  Zinc,  30  ;  Antimony,  30  ;    Other  metals  found  in  the  system,  30,  451      tjseful  rocks 

and  non-metaPic  minerals,  31. 
Husgafvei  blast  furnace,  486. 

Illinois  university  of  mining  engineering,  511. 

Illustrations,  list  of,  vi. 

Idocrase,  442. 

Imperial  iron  location,  131,  334,  388. 

International  salt  well,  Gkiderich,  184. 

Iron  and  iron  ore,  10  ;  Origin  of,  13  ;  Occurrence  of  ores,  22,  68,  205,  427,  465  ;  at  Little  Pic  river,  87 ; 
"  Iron  ore  bed,"  48  ;  in  eastern  Ontario,  52  ;  in  lake  Temagami  region,  56  ;  in  lake  Superior 
region,  61  ;  in  Lake-of-the- Woods  region,  64  ;  on  the  Hudson  bay  slope,  69  ;  Notes  on  mines,  12S; 
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Minnesota  Vermilion  range,  123  ;  Parallel  ranges  of  ore,  124 ;  Tower  mines.  124,  125  ;  Prices  of 
ore,  125  ;  North  Lee  mine,  125  ;  Ely  mine,  125  ;  Exploring  Hunter's  island  for,  125,  144,  206, 
232  ;  Knife  lake  location,  126  ;  Chandler  mine  at  Ely,  1^  ;  Ore  specimens  from  the  Ontario 
frontier,  126  ;  Sketch  of  section  of  country  in  Ontario  near  the  boundary,  126  ;  Gunflint  and  North 
lakes  district,  126  ;  Mines  and  locations  in  eastern  Ontario,  127;  BLairton  iron  mine,  127,  130  ; 
Wallbridge  mine,  127, 133 ;  Coe-hill  mine,  127 ;  Formation  on  the  Sjngston  and  Pembroke  railway, 
127  ;  Glendower  mine,  128,  133  ;  Calabogie  mine,  128,  233  ;  Calabogie  mine  No.  4, 128  ;  Coe  loca- 
tion, 128  ;  Wilbur  mine,  129,  135, 136  ;  Bell's  hematite  locations.  129  ;  Amprior  mine,  129  ;  Tam- 
worth  hematite,  130.  133  ;  Haliburton  district,  130  (see);  Extent  of  the  iron  area  of  the 
province,  130  :  Snowaon  location,  130, 132  ;  Analyses  of  ores,  130,  131,  134  ;  Toronto  Iron  com- 
pany, 131  ;  Howland  mine,  131  ;  Imperial  location,  131  ;  Pine  lake  location,  132  ;  National 
location,  1^  ;  New  York  location,  132 ;  Mining  properties  discovered,  132  ;  Various  locations  in 
Hastings  county,  133  ;  Station  location,  133  ;  Sexsmith  mine^  133  ;  Zanesville  company,  133 ; 
Bedford  mining  company,  134 ;  Black  lake  location,  134  ;  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway 
conipany'ti  operations,  135  ;  Capacity  of  the  Glendower  mine,  135  ;  Machar  mine^  135  ;  Wilson 
location,  136  ;  Williams  location,  136  ;  Cost  of  mining,  136  ;  Various  locations  m  Bagot,  136  ; 
Other  locations  opened,  136 ;  Magnetic  ore  in  Bathurst,  137 ;  Foumier  mine,  in  North  Crosby, 
1H7  ;  Bob's  lake  location,  137  ;  Deposits  in  Levant,  Darling,  Sherbrooke  and  Bathurst,  137  : 
Playfair  mine,  137,  138,  139  ;  a  hematite  belt,  138  ;  a  very  disturbed  locality,  138  ;  Iron 
pyrites  in  Dalhousie,  138 :  Strike  and  dip  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  138  ;  Iron  pyrites  in  Dal- 
housie,  139 ;  on  Adam's  lake,  140;  Hematite  in  Leeds,  J40  ;  Specular  ore  in  Darling,  140; 
Iron  pyrites  in  Darling,  141  ;  Magnetic  ore,  141  ;  in  Levant,  141  ;  Bo^  iron  ore,  137,  141,  142  ; 
McNab  mine,  141  ;  I^ed  hematite  ore  in  Darling,  142;  Iron  deposits  m  Lake  Nipissing.  142  ; 
Ore  deposits  in  the  Temiscaming  region,  142 ;  Iron  pyrites  in  Graham  township,  142  ;  Wallace 
mine  location,  142,  143 ;  Desert  lake  location,  143  ;  Lacloche  mountain  country,  59,  109,  143  ; 
Iron  properties  near  Echo  lake,  143  ;  on  the  Garden  River  reserve,  143 ;  Deposits  on  Loon 
and  Kuby  lakes,  144  ;  Surveys  of  iron  locations  west  of  Port  Arthur,  144  ;  Magnetic  and 
hematite  ores  in  lake  Superior  district,  144;  a  large  area  of  hematite  ore,  144 ;  Attic-okan 
deposit,  144  ;  Minnesota  iron  range  in  Ontario,  145,  205,  206,  208  ;  Deposits  on  Pic  river, 
145  ;  on  the  Mattawa  and  Kaministiquia  rivers,  145 ;  in  Moss  township,  145  ;  on  Eagle  river, 
145  ;  in  Hinchinbrooke,  167  ;  Extensive  iron  deposits,  208  ;  Statistics  of,  72,  209,  210,  211,  212, 
213,  243,  244,  249,  468,  525  ;  Production  of  iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  210,  214,  215  ;  The  iron 
industry,  215  :  Charcoal  iron,  215,  468  ;  Coke  iron,  216,  218  ;  Annual  consumption  of  iron  in 
Canada,  216  ;  The  world's  production  of  pig  iron,  223,  470  ;  of  iron  and  steel,  224  ;  United 
States  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  1876  and  1888,  224,  468  ;  Possible  expansion  of  the  iron 
industry  in  Canada,  225  ;  Export  of  iron  ore  from  Canada,  225  ;  Convenience  of  Ontario  ores 
to  the  American  markets,  225  ;  Iron  ore  shipments  from  Lake  Superior  mines,  226  ;  Suggestive 
comparisons,  226;  Charcoal  iron  produced  in  Michigan,  227  ;  Effect  ot  the  duty,  281,  232  ;  Smelting 
plant,  232  ;  Reciprocity  desirable  for  the  iron  industry,  233 ;  Quality  of  eastern  Ontario  and  lake 
Superior  ores  compared,  233  ;  Cost  of  iron  ore  production,  234  ;  X^bles  of  imports  of  manufacture 
from  iron  and  steel,  246-254  ;  Origin  of  the  iron  industry  in  Ontario,  255  ;  Smelting  of  ores,  319- 
369  ;  Qualities  of  the  metal,  4^  ;  Exploring  for  ore,  464 ;  Ores  most  in  demand,  467  ;  Prices  of 
iron,  471  ;  Magnetic  iron  ores,  471:  Qualities  of  ores  and  metals,  473;  Foundry  iron  from  magnetic 
ores,  473  ;  Early  use  of  the  magnetic  separator,  491  ;  Evidence  re  smelting,  3o8-406. 

paint,  455. 

stone  clay,  47. 

Parisienne,  sandstone,  40. 

Royale,  36,  39. 

-,  mining  laws  of,  297. 

fish  bay,  gold,  26,  62,  115  ;  Iron,  23,  145  ;  Silver,  445  ;  Granite,  61. 

fish  lake,  gold  locations,  25, 62,  114. 

w  bay,  mineral  bearing  rocks,  5  ;  Limestones,  47  ;  Fossils  in  limestone  at,  44. 

is  island,  silver,  195,  196, 198. 

er,  22. 

:e  Mills,  gold  location,  117. 

tkbeka  falls,  iron,  123. 

xiar,  gold,  28,  111,  112. 

linistiquia,  mineral  deposits,  68  ;  Iron,  22,  61,  145. 

in,  69,  70,  86. 

xratin,  or  Keewaitin  series,  19,  67.  See  Lake-of- the- Woods. 

eenawan  rocks,  native  copper  bearing,  36,  67. 

Bvaydin  gold,  116,  118  ;  Arsenic,  117. 

pel,  cement,  77. 

imey,  silver,  60  ;  Iron,  123  ;  Marble,  205. 

ubidine,  salt,  45,  55,  183,  184,  189. 

;'s  college.  Nova  Scotia,  511. 

I^ton,  limestone,  41  ;  granite  quarry,  74,  83. 

^ton  k  Pembroke  Mining  company,  135,  391. 

j^n  and  Pembroke  railway  district,  iron,  52,  68,  123, 127,  128,  129, 132,  134,  135,  233,  890,  892,  427  ; 

Estimate  for  smelting  ore  in  the  district,  386,  390,  400  ;  Phosphate  of  lime,  53,  167,  170,  177,  400, 

402  ;  Granite  quarry,  74, 83. 
gsville  gas  well,  42,  151,  152. 
mount  furnace,  331. 
Fe  lake  iron  location,  126. 
ah,  gold  and  copper,  60. 
ui's  copper  location,  24,  89,  105,  434. 
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Labradorite  rocks,  14. 

Laboratories,  mining,  417. 

Lac-des-Milles-lacs,  flrold,  26.  66. 

Lacloche  mountains,  mineral  occurrences  in,  26,  69,  60,  109,  143. 

Ladj  Evelvn  lake,  copper,  24  ;  Argentiferous  galena,  29. 

Lady  Macdonald  copper  mine,  104. 

Lavfayette  college  mining  school,  510. 

Lake  township,  gold,  28. 

Lake  Huron,  minenJs,  5,  26,  92, 114, 115,  123,  205. 

Lake-of -the- Woods,  geological  investigation,  17  ;  Huronian  area,  18, 19  ;  Grold  locations,  25,  64,  65,  66,106, 
108.  109,  114, 115, 116,  118,  119^  206,  207,  446  ;  Mica,  64  ;  Mineral  paint,  64. 

Lake  Superior  region,  minerals  and  building^  stones,  61, 205,  816  ;  Discovei^of  gold,  26, 114,  115  ;  Sjttem 
of  veins,  62 ;  An  old  explorer's  opinion,  62  ;  Rich  ores,  62,  105  ;  Discovery  of  silver,  38  ;  Copper 
mining,  92  ;  Exploring  the  north  shore,  93  ;  Early  discovery  of  silver,  194  ;  Magnetic  and 
hematite  ores,  144,  233. 

Lake  Superior  native  copper  company,  102,  103. 

Lambton  formation,  4. 

Laaark,  lead,  10,  30,  145  ;  Iron  ores,  129,  140,  205,  233,  392  ;  Estimate  for  furnace,  333  ;  Plumbago,  181 ; 
Phosphates,  436,  437,  440 ;  Mica,  440. 

Lancey  oil  well,  161. 

Land  plaster,  122.    See  Gypsum. 

Lansdowne  iron  furnace,  319. 

Laurentian  system,  6,  7,  8  ;  Lower  Laurentian  formation,  8  ;  Colors  of  Laurentian  gneisses,  9  ;  Dykes  and 
veins  in  the  system,  10  ;  Upper  foimation,  10  ;  Mineral  bearing  character  of  the  upper  series,  11 ; 
Boundary  of  the  upper  Laurentian  series,  12  ;  Origin  of  limestones  and  iron  ores,  13,  443  ;  (hipn 
and  mode  of  formation  of  rocks,  13  ;  Supposed  igneous  origin  of,  13  ;  Extent  of  Upp«r  Laorentum 
series,  14  ;  A  land  of  lakes,  14  ;  Decay  of  rocks  still  going  on,  16  ;  Strike  and  dip  of  rodcs,  13S ; 
Occurrence  of  apatite  in,  437. 

Laws.  See  Mining  Laws. 

Lead,  10,  29,  118,  145,  442 ;  Mine  on  Garden  river,  29,  67, 147,  205,  425  ;  Cascade  mine,  29. 147;  in  Sudbury 
district,  29  ;  Other  veins,  30  ;  in  Nipigon  rocks,  36  ;  in  Dorion,  37,  38  ;  Malhiot  mine,  88  ;  Veins 
at  Black  bay,  38,  63, 147  ;  in  Temagami  region,  58,  147  ;  in  Lake  Superior  region,  61,  62 ;  at 
Straight  lake,  106 ;  on  **  Timber  berth,  110,  110 ;  Notes  on  mines,  locations,  etc.,  145  ;  Argentifer- 
ous galena,  145  ;  Itamsay  mine,  145,  146  ;  Frontenac  location  and  smelting  works,  146  ;  Victoria 
mine  at  Echo  lake,  147  ;  Enterprise  mine,  147  :  Occurring  with  silver,  198,  200.  203  ;  on  GoaUit 
river,  203  ;  Statistics  of,  211,  213,  243,  525 ;  United  States  market  for  lead  ore,  281 ;  Duty 
on,  232  ;  in  Ualiburton,  238  ;  Smelting,  396  ;  Qualities  of  the  metal,  460. 

Lead  hills,  38.    See  Enterprise  mine. 

Leeds,  lead,  ID  ;  Iron  ores,  205  ;  Iron  furnace,  319  ;  Phosphate,  436,  437. 

Lehigh  School  of  Technology,  510. 

Lennox,  gold  in,  112. 

Levack,  copper,  434. 

Levant  Iron  company,  135, 137, 140,  141.    See  Wilbur  mine. 

Lignite,  57,  64,  69,  70. 

Lime,  56  ;  Statistics  of,  213,  243,  525. 

Limehouse,  cement,  77  ;  Fireproof  paint,  79. 

Limerick,  lead,  30. 

Limestone,  origin  of,  13  ;  Occurrence  of,  41,  44,  46,  47,  55,  69,  84  ;  For  iron  flux,  243,  525. 

Lithograph  stone,  41,  45,  206. 

Little  Current,  sandstone,  74  ;  Limestone,  84. 

Little  Long  lake,  iron,  23. 

Little  Pic  river,  iron  ore,  36 ;  Copper,  63 ;  Silver,  202. 

Little  Pig  mine,  199. 

London,  natural  gas,  162. 

Loon  lake,  iron,  144. 

Lome,  gold,  59  ;  Silver,  203. 

Lorraine,  shales,  43. 

Loughborough   township,  phosphate  of   lime,  53,  168,  170,  171,  176,  178,  439,  441 ;  Mica,  148,  149,  170 : 
Lead,  146. 

Lubricating  oils.    See  Petroleum. 

MoConneU,  lode,  24,  106,  433. 
McDonald's  oil  refinery  and  wells,  164. 
McEwan's  salt  well,  186, 190. 
McGregor,  granite,  61. 

McGill  University,  school  of  Applied  Science,  510. 
Mclntyre,  silver,  33. 
McKellar,  iron  location,  123. 
McKellar's  island,  silver,  33,  62,  195. 
McKim,  copper,  24,  89,  433. 
McMicken's  gold  location,  64. 
McNab.  iron,  138,  141. 
Maobetn,  copper,  60. 
Machar  mine,  136. 

Maohinerr,  218,  232,  236,  239.     See  Commercial  Conditions. 
Madawaska  river  district,  for  charcoal,  390,  391.  ^  >  ^ 

Madoc,  gold,  27,  28,  65,  66,  106,  111,  115:  Lithographic  stone,  41,  53;  Marble  quarries,  75.  80,  81,  235; 
Slate  79,  87 :  Iron  123, 127,  183 ;  Charcoal  blast  furnace,  323,  831,  389. 


iiCic  aepBntoT,  early  uae  of.  401.    See  SmelCing. 


tiiue,  copper  and  eilver,  36,  39.  67,  92,  98,  102.  197. 

■uese.  atBtiacics  of,  209,  243,  244.  G20 ;  properties  of,  461. 

tob>  Cotualidated  gold  loutioa,  118. 

tonlin  islkod,  limertone,  84  ;  Petroleum,  156,  167. 

le,  81.  82.  6S,  69.  75,  76,  83,  84 ;  ComporuoD  of  marblea,  80 ;  Black,  80 ;  Serpentine,  83,  83 ;  in  Btli- 

burtoQ  snd  OtUwK,  bS ;  AmericaD  compelition,  82 ;  SbttiBtics  of,  209,  210,  211,  215,  217,  228,  229, 

235,  236,  243. 
aeCiW,  »lt,  187. 

lora,  Uthographic  atone,  11,  53  ;  Gold,  28,  65,  B6,  106, 110  ;  Iron,  133 ;  Blut  fumocea,  321,  322,  SSI. 
D  Sdeoce  College,  Birmingbani,  S12. 

Kbiuetta  Institute  of  Technology,  417,  503,  510  ;  Worceiter  Frae  School,  S05. 
bechawan  river,  alate,  56. 
(•on  phosphate  deposit,  174. 
igami  river,  clay  ironetoDe,  47  ;  Lignite,  70. 

gold  locatien.  112,' 114.' 
oa  formation,  43,  73. 
017,4(7. 

■    B,  45,  121,  122, 

.     .      ePerth  diBtrict,       ,  ,  ...  .  ..        ,  .„ 

148  1  Smith  &  Lacey  mine  148 ;  Perth  mine,  148 ;  HunRerfoid  depoeita,  149 ;  Diioovery  a/  the 
Longb borough  mine,  149;  Markets  for,  149,150;  White  mica  in  Qorthem  Addingtoo,  149;  Micaiu 
Miller  and  Bedford  townships,  150 ;  BurgesB  mine,  160 ;  Markets  and  usea  of  mica.  160 ;  White 
mica  on  Fetewawa  river.  161 ;  Micaceane  iron,  151 ;  Micain  Perth  district  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
174  ;  Statistics  of,  72,  208,  210,  211,  243,  525  ;  for  lubricating  purposes,  87. 

ligan,  mining  laws,  281 ;  School  of  Mines  at  Houghton,  426,  607  ;  UniveraiW 

lipicoten  island,  eeological  description,  39 ;  Gold,  25  ;  Copper  locations  on,  3( 
Depth  of  shafta,  61 ;  Plan  of  Quebec  mine,  102  ;  Nickel  on,  443. 

lilieqten  Native  Copper  company,  60. 

IT.  mica,  150. 

im,  itone  and  pressed  brick,  73,  8G  ;  Section  of  clay  formation  at,  78. 

nj  derelopment,  aiding  and  encouraging  of,  407. 

snils,  bow  determined,  447. 

nal  oils.    See  Petroleum. 

xal  waters.  525. 

erra  gold  location,  64. 

ing  laws  and  regulations,  266  ;  Licenses  to  explore  the  mineral  region,  255  ;  Sale  of  mineral  lands,  256, 
258  :  Opinions  of  witnesses,  256  ;  Extent  and  number  of  mining  locatioos,  257  ;  a  variety  of  opin- 
ions on,  257  i  Survey  of  locations,  258,  304,  308,  312,  313  ;  Protection  for  protpectors,  288,  308,  309 
312,  316  ;  Right  of  etakine  out  claims,  269 ;  Licensing  system,  269  815,  316  ;  Royalties,  269,  811 
312,  314 ;  Speculation  in  mining  Isnds,  260,  308, 309,  311,  312,  SIS ;  Exploration  of  patented  lands 
261;  Taxation  of  mining  lands,  2t;i,  311,  315;  Mining  division  system,  262;  Underground 
boundaries  of  mining  properties.  262,  306 ;  Summary  of  mining  laws  in  Ontario  and  elsewhere 
263;  Ontario,  263;  Quebec,  269;  Nova  Scotia,  271 ;  British  Columbia,  273;  Domiiilou  ..f  C'aunda 
2T5 ;  United  States.  277 ;  Colorado,  280 ;  Dakota,  280 ;  Michigan,  281 ;  Montana,  -ia-i  -  Nevada' 
282 ;  New  York,  282  ;  Oregon,  283  ;  South  Carolina  283 ;  Utah,  283  ;  Wisconsin,  203  ;  Wyomine' 
284  ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  285 ;  New  Zealand,  286  ;  New  South  Wale^  289  ;  Victoria  291  ■ 
South  AnstraUa,  294  ;  France,  296 ;  Germany,  296 ;  Austria-Hungary,  297 ;  Italy.  297 :  Belgium' 
298;  Portugal,  2S8;  Spain,  299;  Sweden,  299;  Norway,  300;  Sugg^ited  changes  in  the  imning 
law,  301 ;  Tenure  of  the  land,  301,  314 ;  Claims  of  the  explorer  to  consideration.  301  -  Local 
sgencies,  302,  308  ;  Extent  and  number  of  locations  held  as  individual  claims,  303,  313,  316  •  Mini- 
mum area  o(  a  location,  304  ;  Small  locations,  304,  308.  309,  310,  313,  316 ;  Working  cnnditions 
306;  The  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  remedy,  305;  Reservations  and  Ftoyaities  305- 
Lnsing  system,  306,  314 ;  Health  and  safety  of  miners,  262,  306 ;  Annual  retumii  u<  tb<-  Govern' 
ment,  306;  Forest  lirss  in  mineral  districts.  262,  307,  311,  316;  Mining  division  syitetn,  307- 
Explorers,  317  ;  Evidence  of  witnesses  concerning  mining  laws  and  regulations,  307,  318.  ' 

DUE  schools,  SOS.    See  Technical  Instmction. 

mtwta  inm  range,  22,  64,  123,  14b.  205,  206,  207,  208,  241. 

picket  ore,  how  treated,  110. 

maitn  river,  gypsnm,  45  ;  Kaolin,  white  sand,  gy|)enm  and  lignite,  70, 

UMiga  mininif  locations,  143. 


asnni  laae,  oudnr,  av. 

Jwll,  salt  borings,  54, 185. 

a,  gold,  111. 

rbdenite,  61,  62,  442. 

■bdennm,  SO.  238. 

Bfief,  copper  and  galena,  10 

month,  pfioaphate,  173. 
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Montana  mining  laws,  282. 

Montague,  iron,  142. 

Montreal  Mining  company,  84,  9S,  96,  96,  97,  194,  195,  197. 

Montreal  river,  IH,  20,  2S,  24,  29,  56,  142. 

Moore  bay,  gold  vein,  117. 

Moose  river,  gypanm  bedis  45. 

Mooee  valley,  206. 

Mon  township,  iron  in,  22, 145 ;  Gold,  25, 62,  lOG. 

Monldixig  sand,  243. 

Mountain,  iron  mine,  ISS. 

Murray  copper  mine,  24,  4SS. 

MuMum,  a  Provincial,  411,  424,  427,  522 ;  Local  museums,  412,  423. 

Napanee,  cement,  77,  84 ;  Clay  for  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tileR,  77,  85. 

Najjbtha.     See  Petroleum. 

National  iron  location,  182. 

Natural  paint,  462. 

Nfebing,  silver,  88. 

Neebiah  mine,  62. 

Neelon,  gold,  114. 

Nevada  mining  laws,  282. 

New  Caledonia  nickel  mines,  378. 

New  South  Wales  mining  laws,  289. 

New  York  iron  location,  182,  834,  888. 

New  York  mining  laws,  282. 

New  Zealand  mining  Uws,  286,  805 ;  Schools  of  Mines,  518-521. 

Niagara  formation,  48 ;  Escarpment,  44 ;  Falls  of,  44. 

Ni3el,  80,  59,  68,  205,  405,  448 ;  Copper  and  nickel,  28,  24,  88,  103,  104,  105,  138,  198,  227,  433 ;  Sm 

870,  891 ;  Composition  of  the  ore,  444 ;  Nickel  ore  as  the  gangue  of  native  copi)er  and  silvei 

Sutistics  of,  72 ;  Qualities  of  the  metal,  457. 
Ntpigon  bay,  86 ;  Red  sandstone  of,  6^  74,  205^  238  ;  Silver  bearing  rocks  of,  66 ;  Gold  in  vicinity  of, 
Nipagun  formation,  86  ;  Geographical  distribution,  37. 
NipSon  lake,  88 ;  Iron,  22,  68. 
NiSning  district,  iron,  142,  205 ;  Silver,  204. 
Norfolk!j>last  furnace,  319. 

Nonnal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines,  492. 
Nonnandale  blast  furnace,  319. 
North  lake,  iron  ore  at,  126. 
North  American  Chemical  company,  salt,  190. 
North  Lee  iron  mine,  125. 
North  Shore  lead  mine,  88. 
Norway,  mining  laws  of,  300, 
NoTa  Sootia,  mining  laws  of,  271. 

Oofai«,243. 

O*0onnor,  silver,  196. 

Ogama  lead  vein,  38. 

Ogilvie  &  Hutchinson's  salt  works,  190. 

Onio,  University  of,  511. 

Oil.    See  Petroleum. 

Oa  Springs,  petroleum,  153,  156,  158,  159,  160, 162,  165. 

Oka  river,  iron,  23. 

Olden,  iron,  135. 

Oliver's  Ferry,  plumbago,  181. 

Oneida,  gypsum,  122. 

Onondaga  formation,  45 ;  Gjrpsum,  119. 

Ontario  Mineral  Lands  company,  85. 

Ontario  mining  company,  118. 

Ontario  mining  laws  and  regulations,  263. 

Opal,  442. 

Opaiatika  lake,  iron,  28. 

Ophir  Jack  mine,  109. 

Opinicon  lake,  phosphate,  170, 172. 

Ordivician  or  Lower  Silurian  series,  40. 

(hegon  mining  laws,  283. 

Oriskany  formaton,  46. 

Orthoclase,  442.1 

Oso,  barytes,  58 :  Iron,  185 ;  Phosphate,  172,  439. 

Otago  School  of  Mines,  New  Zealand,  514 

Ottawa  district,  phosphate,  174, 177. 

Ottawa,  Canadian  Granite  company's  works,  74,  88. 

Otty  Uke,  phosphate,  167, 168,  174,  175,  176,  440. 

Owen's  College,  Manchester.  512. 

Packenham,  iron,  138,  140. 

Paint,  mineral,  64,  79,  243,  462,  525. 

Pahnerston,  iron,  125,  185, 140;  Marble,  80. 

PWiache  lake,  copper,  24. 

Pancake  river,  iron,  28. 
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bffine.    See  Petroleum. 

8,  gypsum,  46,  119,  121. 

chill,  salt,  55,  lv%. 

y  k  Mills  iron  furnace,  326.  331,  394,  395. 

rid^e  lake,  gold  mines,  26,  62. 

iillo  quarries,  74,  79. 

»n  iron  miue,  132. 

,  69,  70. 

,  clay  for  terra  cotta  in,  78. 

less  mine,  199. 

»n  lake,  phosphate,  180. 

isylvania,  University  of,  512. 

h  district,  phosphate  of  lime  in,  53,  167,  174,  177,  178 ;  Mica,  53,  148,  150 ;  Iron,  123. 

rborough,  iron  ore,  127,  132,  205. 

oleum,  geologically  considered,  17,  69,  210,  Oil  borings  near  Glencoe,  55  ;  Borings  at  Petrolia,  55(fe& 
Petrolia);  with  natural  gas,  42,  152 ;  Logs  of  Petrolia  borings^  153;  in  EnniskiUen,  153  ;  Producing 
and  storing  petroleum,  154, 157, 165  ;  Drilling,  154, 161, 167 ;  Working  the  pumps,  154, 156;  Compofr^ 
tion  of  the  petroleum,  154 ;  Distilling  and  refining  the  petroleum,  154  ;  Patent  refininf'  process, 
155, 162  ;  Other  products  of  petroleum,  155, 158, 163, 165;  Oil  Springs  district  (see  Oil  Springs),  156 ;; 
County  of  Essex  (<'oraber)  156,  158  ;  Manitoulin  island,  156,  167  ;  Old  and  new  processes  comps red, 
156,  157,  163  ;  Casing  the  well,  156  ;  Extent  of  the  oil  territory,  157  ;  Oil  bearing  formation,  157  ; 
0\itputof  the  territory,  157  ;  Refineries,  157,  160, 162  ;  Paraffine,  157,  232  ;  Tar,  157 ;  Naphtha,  157  ; 
Market  for  productn,  158,  162,  164 ;  Workers  and  wages,  158,  162,  164,  165  ;  First  development  of, 

158  ;    Flowing  welli^,   159 ;    Cost  of  sinking  wells  greatly  cheai>ened,   159 ;    Abandoned    welln, 

159  ;  Jerker  pumps,  154,  159  ;  Groups  of  wells,  159  ;  Petroleum  bearing  rock,  159 ;  Export  trade, 
160;  Bothweil  oil  district,  160;  High  prices  of  crude,  160;  Oil  lamps,  160;  Petroha  drillers  in 
demand  over  the  world,  160, 167  ;  Improvements  in  oil  refining,  161 ;  Oil  exchange,  161 ;  Trade 
combinations,  161  ;  Competing  with  the  great  United  States  combine,  161 ;  Sulphuric  acid,  J61  ; 
Lubricating  oils,  161,  163;  Lancey  well,  161;  Capacity  of  the  refinery,  162;  Ontario  and 
Pennsylvania  i>etroleums  compared,  162  ;  Flash  test  of,  163  ;  Specific  gravity  of,  164 ;  Tempera- 
ture of  petroleum  in  the  process  of  distillation,  164  ;  Producer's  Oil  Refining  company,  164 ; 
McDonalds  refinery  and  wells,  164 ;  Kennedy  treatment,  165 ;  Early  experiences  at  Petrolia, 
165  ;  Under^ro\ind  tanking,  165  ;  Average  production  of  wells,  166  ;  Why  Canada  cannot  compete 
with  the  United  States  in  the  English  market,  166  ;  Petrolia  Tanking  Co's  refinery,  166 :  Tanrang 
statistic?,  166;  Well  drilling  with  cable  and  poles,  166  ;  Oil  in  Manitoulin  island,  167;  Petroleum 
tar  for  fuel,  191 ;  Statistics  of,  72,  209, 210,  211,  243,  244,  525  ;  Competition  with  the  United  States 
210,  211. 

wawa  river,  mica,  151. 

Dlia,  salt,  55,  186  ;  Oil,  55,  153,  154,  155,  156,  159  160,  161,  162,  165. 

3lia  Tanking  company,  166. 

gopite,  442. 

phate  of  lime,  13,  150,  167,  205,  346 ;  in  Loughborough,  53,  149,  168 ;  in  Kingston  and  Pertb 
districts,  134,  167  ;  Boyd-Smith  mines,  167,  168  ;  Foxton  mine,  168,  171 ;  Otty  Jake  district,  168, 
175;  Superphosphate  works  at  Smith's  Falls,  169,  179  ;  Acid  phosphate,  169,  179;  Coetof  the 
fertiliser  and  its  raw  material,  169  ;  Mining  in  Storrington,  170^  173 ;  Markets,  170,  171,  172, 178, 
176,178;  Belts  of  the.  phosphate  bearing  formation,  170 ;  Working  mines  in  Frontenac,  170 ; 
Occurrences,  170,  173,  174,  437  ;  Cost  of  production,  170  ;  Colorn,  171,  172  ;  Raw  phosphate,  171, 
179  ;  in  Sydenham  district,  171 ;  Phosphate  company  organised,  171 ;  Labor  and  wages,  172, 
173,  176,  178 ;  Extent  of  the  phosphate  area,  172,  176  ;  Blessington  mines,  172 ;  Prices, 
172,  178  :  Workinfi^  a  deep  mine,  173  ;  in  Ualiburton,  173,  238  ;  Monmouth,  173  ;  Burgess  (see)- 
168  ;  Oldest  mine  in  Canada,  174 ;  Crystal  apatite  in  Bedford,  174 ;  Ottawa  district  phosphate,. 
174;  Color  and  nuality,  174  '^ 
Anglo-Canadian  Phosphate 
work,  176  ;  American  market 
177  :  Economy  in  working  the  mines,  177  ;  Impressions  ot  Ontario  mines,  177  ;  Exports  of  phos- 
phate, 177  ;  Occurrence  of  apatite  in  Quebec,  177 ;  Freight  and  other  charges,  178 ;  Worxings 
at  the  (>uebec  mines,  179  ;  Increasing  demand  for  fertilisers,  179  ;  Superphosphate  as  a  fertiliser,. 


Banded  structure  of  veins,  439  ;  Character  of  veins  in  North  Burffess,  440 ;  Contents  of  phosphate- 
bearing  veins,  440  ;  Occurrences  in  irregular  masses,  441  ;  Pockets,  441  ;  Physical  character  of 
Canadian  apatite,  442  ;  Minerals  of  the  apatite  districts,  442  ;  Markets  for  Canadian  apatite,  424  ; 
Origin  of  Lauretian  phosphates,  13,  443. 

iver,  gold,  29,  115;  iron,  145. 

jrel  river,  iron,  23. 

ron,  245.     See  Iron. 

m  point,  silver  bearing  rocks,  33. 

)n  river,  silver  bearing  rocks,  66  ;  iron,  114. 

lake,  Glamorgan,  iron  location,  132. 

lake,  Manitoulin  island,  petroleum,  156. 

Portage  gold  location,  26,  64,  114,  116,  118,  119. 

y,  phosphate  property,  178. 

mm,  30,  181  ;  iii  Denison  township,  Algoma,  113,  181 ;  Sperrylite,  a  platinum  compound,  181 ;  Stat- 
istics of,  243,  525 ;  Qualities  of  the  metal,  457. 

's  salt  well,  190. 

air  iron  mine,  137,  140 ;  Working  the  mine,  138  ;  Quality  of  the  ore,  139 ;  Sections  of  mine,  139. 

airville,  iron,  52,  138. 

30  (M.  c.) 


FInmbHcn,  118,  181,  20&  ;  in  Bedford,  5Z, 81, 134;  ia  Elmsley,  181 ;  at OUver'i  ferry,  181 ;  id  BathntU,  U 

'Statixtiot  of,  209,  211. 
PopUr  riTST,  gold,  11&. 
PoTcnpme  mine,  63,  199,  203. 

Port  Arthur,  miners,  GO,  64,  116 1  Iron,  144,  206!    Silver,  72,  191,  193,  197,  206,  206,  307;  Natural  ■ 

IbS ;  Zinc,  204  ;  Building  ttonei,  74  ;  I^acation  of,  for  mining  ichoal,  436.  437. 
Port  Colbomii,  uatuial  gas,  191,  152. 
Port  Elgin,  salt  boring,  OS. 
Port  F^Bnk^  uJt,  OS,  186,  190. 
Portland,  iron.  13!>. 
Portugal,  mining  laws  of,  298. 
Poat  Tertiary  lysbim,  48. 
Potidun  formation,  39  ;  Sandstone,  80. 

Practical  Science,  scliool  of,  419 ;  Present  needs  of  in  Ontario,  420. 
Preahite,  442. 

Prinoe,  gold  and  silver  in,  60. 
Prince's  bay  location,  25,  98. 
Producers'  oil  refining  company,  164. 
Produoera'  tanking  company,  166. 
ProipHCton,  advice  to,  463.    See  Mining  Laws. 
Prussia,  schools  of  mines  and  mining  in,  513. 
Puebla  smelting  works.  427. 
PnMy  iron  mine,  130,  132. 

Pyrites,  .'»,  HI :  Suiistics  of,  209,  210,  211,  243.  525. 
Pyroiene,  412. 
Pyrrhotlte,  occurring  almost  pure,  23. 

Qnartzites,  Huronian,  20  ;  Pelniar  in,  20. 

Quebs*.  apatiUpin,  178,  179  ;  Mining  laws  and  regnlations  of,  269. 

Quebec  and  Lake  Superior  mining  association,  60. 

Quebec  land  and  mining  company^s  copper  mine,  97  ;  Flan  of  mine,  103. 

Quinte  rapid*,  iron,  23.  142. 

Railways  needed.    See  Commercial  Conditions. 

Rabbit  Monntam  silver  mine,  33,  67,  198.  199  ;  Discovery  of,  36 ;  Rich  surfaoe  picking!  at,  63. 

Rainy  lake,  gold,  silver  and  iron,  64,  66,  144. 

Rainy  River  country,  65. 

Ramsay,  bo^ore,  137  ;  Lead  mine,  41,  145.  146.  4^. 

Rat  Portage,  formation,  47;  Cold,  6G,  240,  446. 

Red  lak^Tiron.  ^■ 

Regulations.   .See  Mining  Laws  and  Regulations. 

Renfrew  marble  quarry,  7G,  82.  81 ;  Iron,  205  ;  Phoiphate,  436,  439.  440. 

Richardson  gold  mine,  27,  11)6,  110,  111. 

Ricbardson.^ill  gold  location,  28,  111. 

Kidgeway,  comiferous  limestone  at,  69. 

Rio  Tint5  copper  mines,  371. 

Rolling  milts,  3fi3. 

Roofing  materials,  79,  87.     See  Actinotite. 

Royal  School  of  Mines,  493. 


«t.  CImf  river,  salt,  66. 

St.  Clair,  Mich.,  saJt.  186. 

at.  George  lake,  phosrhate,  172. 

St.  ;gnaoe  mine,  36,  37,  67. 

St.  Joseph's  island,  gold,  114  ;  Limestone,  84. 

St.  Jowiph  lake,  iron  ore  at,  22. 

St.  Mary  river,  marble,  76,  83. 

Salt,  geological  formation  (Onondaga,)  45,  182,210;  Boring*  at  varioui  i>ointi,46.  64,  66, 160;  AdnnttC" 
of  manufacture  on  St.  Clair  river,  66;  An  unlimited  amount  in  the  province,  69;  Salt  at''' 
181.  189,  210 ;  ProcaMes  of  production  192 ;  DissolvioK  the  salt  ™ok,  182 :  Patent  procaB  <^ 
eliminate  gypsum  from  the  brine,  182 ;  Boring  the  wells,  182 :  Pumping  the  wells,  183 ;  £•*)■» 
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weU,  184  ;  International  well,  184  ;  W^nght 

.■')well,  186.  138;  Clinton  (Ransford)  well,  18&,  189;  Seaforth  (Coleman)  well.  186;  Onj. 

E  &  Sparling's  well,  (Seaforth)  186;  Mitchell  well.  186;  Goderieh  {McEwan)  wtO,  l»; 
Aim  J'a  well,  IS-i  ;  Port  Franks,  186,190;  Bothwell,  186  ;  ParkhiU.  186:  Conrtrighl.  188,  ISI ; 
Petrolia,  186  ;  Comber,  186 ;  Enniakillen,  186 ;  Sb,  Clair  and  Marine  City,  Michigan,  137 ;  Klifli* 
and  American  oompetition,  187,  188,  237  ;  Coat  of  production.  187.  J88  ;  Gitant  of  the  salt  depoiil. 
188;  Land  salt,  188,  190:  Markets.  188,  189;  Labor  and  wanx.  188,  191 :  Annual  iiroduction.ltS: 
Depth  and  thickness  of  the  salt  beds,  189 ;  Buring  into  the  second  bed,  189 ;  Competition  isd 
protection,  190,  191 ;  Salt  Association,  191 ;  Quality  of  Canadian  salt,  191 ;  Petroleum  tar  for  fw>. 
191 ;  Statistics  of,  72,  209,  243.  245,  526 ;  Pn'ductioo,  73,  11«,  217.  218 :  ItnUrio  and  Michipc 
228  ;  Effect  of  the  duty  on.  218,  231.  236  ;  Larger  market  wanted,  836 ;  Tax  on  fuel,  238,  337. 
Sand  and  grave),  expiirts,  245  :  Algonia  sand.  51. 
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dpoint,  iron,  138. 

Istones,  31,  215,  217,  228,  233 ;  Potsdam  formation,  39,  40,  80 ;  Red  (see  Devonian  system),  46  ;  Oris- 
kany  formation,  46  ;  Old  and  New  Red,  46 ;  in  laike  Superior  region,  40 ;  for  miU-stones,  46 ;  at 
Nipigon  bay,  62 ;  Brown  and  gray,  73 ;  Verte  island,  74,  235 ;  Little  Current,  74 ;  Grange  island, 
79,  2i35. 

phires,  206. 

^een  clay,  4,  51. 

gfeen  river,  gypsum,  45. 

lia,  petroleum,  157. 

Lt  Ste.  Marie  region,  silver  and  gold,  59,  60  ;  Gold,  106 ;  Iron,  123,  205 ;  Silver  and  lead,  203 ;  Marble, 
205 ;  Copper,  23,  205. 

3olite,  442. 

aeider  &  Co.'s  work?  at  Le  Creuzot,  501. 

ool  of  Mines,  Provincial,  423,  424,  425,  426,  427,  428,  429. 

iK)l  of  Practical  Science,  419. 

>tamatta  marble-band,  75,  81. 

the  stones,  43. 

'orth  salt,  45,  54,  55,  185,  187. 

astapol,  phosphate,  170. 

le  river,  gold,  64  ;  Iron,  22. 

>entine,  82,  83,  84,  205. 

Hour  iron  mine,  133,  323,  389. 

er  pipe,  72,  86,  235. 

er  and  drain  pipe  company,  Hamilton,  72. 

mith  iron  mine,  133. 

e  oil,  42. 

bot  lake,  phosphate,  170,  178,  481. 

«kndowan  gold  country,  115,  241. 

ield  Scientific  School,  Yale  College,  504. 

brooke,  prold,  112 ;  Iron,  135,  137.  138. 

1  lake,  gold,  118. 

iah  or  Duncan  mine,  33,  34,  67,  195,  197,  198. 

S  444 

ian  system,  40  ;  Fossils  in,  422. 

r,  rocks  bearing,  28,  33,  66,  191,  205,  425,  444,  445 ;  Variations  in  veins,  33 ;  Fonrs  of,  33 ;  Courses  of 
veins,  33,  192 ;  3A  mine,  28,  35,  195  ;  Heron  bay  veins,  29  ;  Thunder  Bay  mine,  34  ;  Silver  Harbor 
or  Beck  mine,  34  ;  Discovery  of  Silver  Islet  mine,  31 ;  Shuniah  or  Duncan  mine,  34,  67, 195.  197, 
198  ;  Discovery  of  Rabbit  Mountain  and  Silver  Mountain  veins,  35  ;  Other  mines,  35 ;  Lake  Tema* 
Rami  region,  56  ;  Lacloche  mountains,  60 ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district,  60  ;  Bonner  location,  61 ; 
McKellar  island,  62, 195  ;  Thunder  Bay  district,  62  ;  Lake-of -the- Woods  region,  64 ;  True  fissure 
veins,  67;  Animikie  formation,  191;  Vein  matter,  192;  Beaver  mine,  35,  67,  192,  198, 199;  Badirer 
mine,  35,  63, 193, 198, 199,  200 ;  Silver  Mountain  mine,  35, 193,  198, 199 ;  Early  discoveries  of  silver 
on  lake  Superior,  194  ;  Reported  discovery  in  1824,  194  ;  Unsuccessful  silver  mines,  195  ;  Sucoesses 
and  failures  in  working  Silver  Islet  mine,  192,  195,  197 ;  Effect  of  high  duties  on  mining 
machinery,  196  ;  American  capital  invested,  196  ;  Policy  of  the  Silver  Islet  company  in  developing 
locations,  197  ;  Necessity  of  economic  mining,  197 ;  Rabbit  Mountain  vein,  33,  35,  63,  198,  199 ; 
Machinery  for  mines  and  works,  199,  200,  201,  232  ;  Labor  and  wages,  200,  201,  202  ;  Cost  of  fuel, 
200  ;  Carriboo  location,  200  ;  Crown  Point,  201 ;  East  Silver  Mountain,  201 ;  West  Silver  Moon- 
tain,  202 ;  Character  of  Colorado  veins,  202 ;  Silver  on  Little  Pic  river,  203 ;  Silver  Hill  and 
Silver  Falls  locations,  202 ;  Edward's  Island  location,  202  ;  Locations  in  unsurveyed  territory,  SOS  ; 
Systems  of  veins,  203 ;  Silver  Creek  location,  199,  203 ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district,  203  ;  Theualon 
river  distrrct,  203 ;  in  Drury,  208  ;  Garden  River  location,  203 ;  Shows  of  in  Sudbury  region,  203  ; 
in  lake  Ni pissing,  204  ;  Port  Arthur  silver  range,  205,  207 ;  Region  of  great-  promise,  206 ; 
Statistics  of,  209,  210,  211,  213,  217,  218,  243,  245,  525 ;  Elgin  mine,  445 ;  Characteristic  of  the 
metal,  452  ;  Test  for  silver,  453. 

er  Creek  mine,  63,  199,  203 ;  Galena,  203. 

er  Falls  location,  202. 

er  Fox  mine,  199. 

er  Glance  location,  106,  202. 

•r  Harbor  or  Beck  mine,  33,  34,  198. 

er  Hill,  202,  20.3. 

er  Islet,  discovery  of  mine,  34  ;  Value  of  product,  63 ;  Silver,  33,  35,  62,  63,  67,  94,  95,  192, 196,  196, 197, 
198,  202,  203,  238  ;  Natural  gas  at,  153. 

»r  Islet  Mining  company,  98. 

)r  Mountain  mine,  35,  62,  193,  197,  198,  202,  240.     See  East  and  West  s.  m. 

>r  Mountain  Mining  company,  201. 

38on's  location,  36,  37,  67. 

>,  for  roofinpT,  31,  56,  79,  87 ;  Statistics  of,  210  243,  245. 

9  island,  iron,  23. 

Iting  ot  ores  of  economic  minerals,  319 ;  Record  of  failures,  319 ;  Iron  smelting,  319 ;  Furnace  in 
Leeds  county,  319 ;  Manufacture  of  iron  from  bog  ore,  320 ;  Marmora  furnace,  321,  331 ; 
Van  Norman's  ventures,  321,  326,  327  ;  Marmora  Iron  Works  company,  822  ;  An  experimental 
run,  322  ;  Cost  of  production,  323,  324,  330,  341,  393,  394,  395 ;  Madoo  furnace,  323,  38L  889 ; 
Experiences  with  furnace  material,  flux  and  fuel,  323 ;  Results  with  wood  fuel,  324 ;  Hough- 
ton furnace,  325 ;  Haliburton  enterprise,  326 ;  Lessons  of  failures,  827 ;  Future  for  pig  iron 
in  Ontario,  327  ;  Outside  sources  of  supplies,  327 ;  Free  commerce -essential  to  economic  manufac- 
ture, 327 ;  Canada's  yearly  consumption  of  iron  and  iron  products,  827 ;  Outloek  for  chareoal 
pig  iron,  328,  393,  394,  396  ;    Charcoal  iron  and  its  uses,  328,  831 ;    Car  wheels  and  malleable  cast- 
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ingB,  328 ;  Statement  of  pig  iron  upon  which  the  Dominion  Government  Yum  paid  a  banus  fur 
six  fiscal  yearn,  328 ;  Consumption  of  charcoal  iron,  329,  468 ;  Opinions  of  foundrymen  ou  the 
value  of  charcoal  iron  for  catftiuf^s,  330,  400,  401,  402 ;  Cost  of  production  a  business  secret,  330 ; 
Estimate  for  the  Kinmount  furnace,  331 ;  Estimates  for  a  projected  furnace  in  Lanark  county, 
333  ;  Capital  for  land,  plant,  etc.,  333  ;  Estimates  for  a  furnace  at  the  Belmont  mine,  334,  394; 
Estimates  made  by  practical  men,  334,  388,  389 ;  Michigan  furnace  man's  estimate,  33U,  395 ; 
Jackson  Iron  company's  furnace,  336;  Estimate  for  iron  ore  of  the  Kingston  district,  336; 
A  Cleveland  metallurgist's  estimate,  337  ;  Detroit  furnace  van's  data,  3^  ;  Record  of  Ittm 
Mountain  furnace,  Wisconsin,  338  ;  Record  of  six  Michigan  furnaces,  339  ;  Reooid  of  Detroit  and 
St.  Ignace  furnaces,  339 ;  Record  of  the  Spring  lake  furnace,  Michigan,  339 ;  Record  of  the 
Hi nkle  furnace,  Wisconsin,  340;  Record  of  the  Mancelona  furnace,  Michigan,  340;  Kecord  of 
the  Tecumseh  furnace,  Alabama,  340 ;  Conditions  governing  the  cost  of  ore  and  fuel,  310 ; 
Charcoal  at  Deseronto,  341;  Possibilities  of  production  of  charcoal  iron  in  Ontario,  342,  393 ; 
Production  in  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  342,  468,  470  ;  Britain's  production,  469  ;  The  workl'» 
production,  470 ;  An  American  authority's  opinion,  342 ;  Ontario  ore  exported  to  the  United 
States,  343  ;  The  Canadian  Government's  bonus,  343  ;  Iron  smeltipg  with  mineral  fuel,  343;  Aa 
estimate  of  eotit  uf  production,  344  ;  Can  pig  iron  be  produced  in  Canada  to  compete  with  foreign 
metal?  344;  Charcoal  iron,  344  ;  Treatment  of  magnetic  ores.  345  ;  Unsucce^^sful  roasting,  345 ; 
An  improved  process,  346 ;  Magnetic  teratment,  346  ;  Sterry  Hunt's  use  of  the  magnet  wiw  h«nd 
specimens  of  impure  magnetic  ores,  346  ;  Buchanan's  magnetic  separator^  346 ;  Conkliug  magnetic 
concentrator,  347  ;  Edison's  magnetic  iron  ore  purifier,  348 ;  Ball,  M.orton  &  Porter  ma^etic 
separator,  349 ;  Wenstrom  magnetic  separator,  349 ;  Comparative  results,  350 ;  Possibilitiea  of 
electric  treatment,  351 ;  Early  use  of,  491 ;  Economic  transportation,  351 ;  Use  of  wire-rope  tram- 
ways for  moving  ores,  351  ;  Bleichert  double-rope  system,  351 ;  Cost  of  op>erating  the  tramway,  363; 
Lines  in  the  United  States,  353  ;  Rolling  mills,  steel  works  and  manufactures,  353  ;  New  proceeseB 
being  test^,  353  ;  Service  of  invention  to  the  metallurgy  of  iron,  354  ;  Primitive  iron  making  u 
witnessed  by  Mungo  Park  and  Captain  Grant  in  Africa,  355 ;  Catalan  foi^e,  355 :  Mann- 
facture  of  cast  iron,  356  ;  Smelting  ore  with  charcoal  fuel,  356  ;  Dud  Dudley's  exf^rimenta  with 
mineral  [fuel,  357  ;  British  iron  trade  in  the  eighteenth  century,  357 ;  Success  attained  with 
mineral  coal  as  furnace  fuel,  357  ;  Results  of  Darby's  invention,  358 ;  Invention  of  cylindrical 
bellows,  358 ;  Steam  engine.  359;  Puddling  process,  359 ;  Henry  Cort's  invention,  359 ;  Cos- 
toms  duties  on  bar  iron.  360 ;  Hot  blast  invention,  361 ;  Economic  comparisons,  361 ;  Con- 
verting iron  into  steel  by  old  and  new  processes,  362 ;  Huntsman's  process,  362 ;  Heath's 
process,  363  ;  Bessemer's  invention,  363  ;  Phosphorous  difficulty,  364  ;  Labor  saving  machinery  for 
Bessemer  converterf,  365 ;  Edgar  Thomson  works,  365 ;  Growth  of  the  steel  trade  and  the 
fall  of  prices,  366 ;  Future  of  the  iron  industry,  367  ;  Progress  by  the  aid  of  invention,  367 ;  Can- 
ada's requirements  and  the  necessity  of  beginning  right,  367  ;  The  world's  requirements  as  con- 
templated by  Percy  and  Jeans,  368  ;  Past,  present  and  future,  369  ;  Copper  and  nickel  smelting, 
370;  Importance  of  the  industry,  371;  Copper  production  of  the  world,  371;  Production  of 
copper  in  northern  Michigan,  371 ;  Famous  Spanish  mines  of  copper,  371 ;  Ancient  mines  which 
pav  large  dividends,  372 ;  New  Caledonia  mines  and  their  effect  on  prices,  373  ;  Alloys  of  nickel, 
373 ;  Processes  of  smelting  ores,  374  ;  Welsh  and  German  systems,  374 ;  Treatment  of  sulphide 
ores,  375 ;    Roasting   and    calcining.   375 ;    Reverbatory  calciners,   375 ;    Manufacture   of  lul- 

Siluric  acid,  375  ;  Revert)eratory  and  olast  furnaces  compared,  375 ;  Water- jacketed  blast  furnace, 
76 ;   Water-cooled  furnace  and  how  constructed,  376 :  Herreshoff   ftumace,  377  ;  Well  or  fore- 
hearth,  377 ;   Bruce  Mines  smelting  works,  378 ;  Sudbury  smelting  works,  378,  404,  405,  490 ; 
Description  of  the  furnace,  379 ;   Composition  of  the   matte,  380 ;   Alloys  of  nickel  and  steel, 
381 ;  Antiquity  of  copper  and  tin  alloys,  381 ;  Nickel  a  modern  metal,  381 ;    Proe^ress  in  the 
treatment  of   the  metal  and  new  uses  found  for   it,  382 ;   Discoveries  of   Hall   ana   Marbeau, 
382 ;  Early  experiments  with  alloys  of  nickel,  iron  and  steel,  382  ^  Riley's  experiments  at  the 
Glasgow  steel  works,  383  ;  Mechanical  tests  of  the  alloys,  384  ;  Peculiar  effects  of  nickel  on  steel, 
384 ;  Torsion  tests,  385 ;  Other  qualities  of  nickel  steel,  385 ;  Hall's  experiment?,  386  ;  Considera- 
tion of  cost  as  a  bar  to  use,  387  ;  Possibilities  for  Ontario,  388  ;  Estimate  of  Haws  &  Hartman  of 
Philadelpthia,  388 ;  Skilled  labor  of  first  consequence,   389 ;  Water-gas  and  charcoal  as  fuel  for 
smelting  iron  ores,  390  ;  Utilising  water  power  for  treatment  of  ores,  390 ;  Cost  of  producing  ooke 
iron,  391,  397  ;  Charcoal  from  mill  refuse,  391 ;  Smelting  furnaces  would  promote  mining  opera- 
tions, 392  ;  Close  grained  ores  containing  sulphur  require  crushing,  392  ;  Cost  of  smelting  plantr 
292 :  Cost  of  producing  pig  iron,  392  ;   Protection  and  bonus,  391,  393 ;  Cost  of  charcoal  for 
smelting  ore,  393  ;    Home  market  for  charcoal  iron,  394 ;  United  States  market  necessary  for 
the  industry  in  Canada,  394  ;  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  set  up  an  iron  furnace  in  Snowdon,  394 ; 
The  Parrv  &  Mills  undertaking,   326,  331,  394,  395 ;    Hull  furnace,  396 ;  Canadian  iron  trade, 
396 ;  Lead  smelting,   396 ;   Canadian  consumption  of  iron,  397  ;   Balance  of  trade,  397  ;  Classi- 
fication of  iron  and  steel  imports,  398 ;   Situation  of  the  Pictou  iron  mines  in  Xova  Scotia ; 
398 :  Im^rtance  of  the  iron  industry  to  s  icoeed  the  lumber  industry,  399  ;  Union  Iron  Company 
of  Detroit,  399 ;  Canadian  ores,  400 ;  Cost  of  English  and  Scotch  pig  iron,  400 ;  Prices  of  iron, 
471 ;  Three  Rivers  iron,  400 ;  Londonderry  pig  iron  not  suitable  for  stove  platen,  401  :  Charcoal 
iron  would  streuGrthen  and  improve  castings,  401,  402 ;  Manufacture  of  steel;  402  ;  Cheap  fuel  for 
roasting  and  smelting  ores,'402  ;  Failure  of  copper  smelting  works  at  Bruce  Mines,  403  ;  Extraetion 
of  ore  bv  the  salt  process,  403  ;  Copper  smelting  on  the  North  Shore,  403  ;  Economic  sorting  of  ores 
for  local  smelting,  404  ;  Smelting  at  the  Wellington  mines,  404  ;  Calcining  copper  ore  in  heaps  to 
eliminate  sulphur,  404 ;  Smelting  works  justified  by  the  prospect,  400,   405  ;  Cost  of  mining  and 
smelting  copper  and  nickel,  405 ;  Treatment  of  arsenical  gold  ore,  405  ;  Puebla  smelting  works, 
427  ;  Preparation  of  ores  for  the  furnace,  475  ;  Requirements  of  a  roasting  kiln,  478  ;  Preparation 
of  flux,  479  ;    Superior  quality  of  charcoal  iron,  479 ;  Retort  and  pit  charcoal,  480  ;  By-products  of 
charcoal  furnaces,  481  ;  Properties  of  charcoal  fuel,  482 ;  Wood  refuse  utilised  in  iron  works,  483 ; 
Value  of  water  power,  485 ;  Husgaf vel  blast  furnace,  486  ;  Henderson  steel  converter,  488. 


Smith,  Boyd,  phosphate  mines.     See  Boyd  Smith. 

Smiths'  Falls,  superphosphate  of  lime,  169,  179  ;  Malleable  i 


iron  works,  329. 


Smith  Si  Lacey  mica  mine,  148, 171. 

Snider  township,  ores,  24,  105,  106,  112,  425,  433,  434. 

SnowdoD,  marble,  83  ;  Iron  mine,  130,  131,  132,  234,  836 ;  Bla^t  Furnace  estimates,  334,  394. 

Soapstone,  205,  243. 

South  Australia  mining  laws,  294,  305. 

South  Carolina  mining  laws,  283. 

Southampton,  salt  borings  at,  55. 

Spain,  mininfl:  laws  of,  299 ;  Copper  mines,  371. 

Spanish  river,  copper,  23  ;  drold,  27. 

Sperrylite,  181. 

Sphalerite.  442. 

Standard  Fertiliser  and  Chemical  company,  169,  179. 

Station  iron  mine,  133.  «^ 

SUtistics,  mining  72,  413.  423,  424,  425,  429,  463,  524,  525.    See  Commercial  Conditions  and  Smelting. 

Steel,  212,  224,  243,  246,  254,  353,  362,  381.    See  Iron  and  Smelting. 

Stobie  iron  mine,  68. 

Stobie  copper  mine,  24,  58,  89, 103,  378,  433. 

Stone,  243.     See  Building  Stones,  Marble,  etc. 

Straight  lake,  copi  er,  106  ;  Argentiferous  galena,  29. 

Stornngton,  phosphate,  170,  172,  173, 176,  441. 

Strange,  silver  locations  in,  202. 

Sturgeon  river,  iron,  22. 

Sudbury  region,  23,  68,  205,  208,  433 ;  Galena,  29,  203 ;  Gold,  26,  59 ;  Copper,  nickel  and  iron,  59,  66,  «7, 

6S,  88,  98,  103,  104,  143,  205  -,  Composition  of  ores,  105 ;  Sulphur,  180 ;  Copper,  23,  24,  88,  108 ; 

Composition  of  ores,  105  ;  Silver,  203  ;  Smelting  w»rks,  378,  404,  405/ 
Suggestions  ti>  prospectors,  450 ;  to  explorers,  466. 
Sulphur,  in  Sudbuiy,  180. 
Sulphuric  acid,  161,  180,  243,  375. 
Sultana  it»land  gold  location,  26,  64,  109,  118,  446. 
Superior  lake.     See  lake  Superior. 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  169,  176,  179,  180. 
Survey  of  the  Province,   65,  408,   420,  424,   428 ;  of  iron  locations  west  of  Port  Arthur,  144  ;   Mining, 

surveying  and  engineering,  425. 
Sydenham,  mica,  150 ;  Phosphate,  168,  171, 176,  177. 
Sweden,  mining-  haws  of,  399  ;  Charcoal  iron  manufacture  in,  342,  393  ;  Mining  school  of,  512. 

Tache  trold  location,  26. 

Talc,  442, 

Tamarac  mine.  80. 

Tamworth,  hematite,  130,  133. 

Technical  in^^t ruction,  415,  491,  523  ;  Influence  of,  606. 

Tellurium,  .^0,  62. 

Temafirami  lake,  1.5,  20,  23  ;  Gold,  26  ;  a  country  full  of  minerals,  56  ;  From  North  Bay  to  Lake  Temagami, 

r>7  :  Micaceous  iron,  151. 
Temiscainin^  lake,  18,  20,  56  ;  Limestone,  44  ;  Silver  and  galena,  67 ;  Iron,  142. 
Terra  Cotta,  77,  78 ;  Porous,  84  ;  Uses  of,  85 ;  Market,  85. 
Tharsis  c«>i>per  mines,  372. 
Thessalon  river,  gold-veins,  66  ;  silver,  203. 
Thorold.  cement,  55,  77. 

Three  (3.  A  silver  mine,  28,  35,  36,  195,  198.  202. 
Three  Kivf^rs,  iron,  400. 

Thunder  F^ay.  «;2,  241  ;  Zincblende,  30 ;  Silver  mine,  33,  34,  36,  195  ;  Building  stone,  205,  233  ;  Rocks  of,  31. 
Thimder  Bay  Mining  company,  195,  198. 
Thunder  ca])e,  silver,  .37,  194. 
Tile,  212.  213,  229,  243. 
Timber  lU-rth  **  110,"  galena,  110. 
Tin,  30,  50,  4f)S. 
Tip-Top  mine,  (;3. 
Titan  ite,  4  J  2. 
Tolmie's  salt  well,  184. 
Toronto,  fireclay,  54  ;  Natural  gas,  152. 
Toronto  township  clay  for  ornamental  terra  cotta,  85. 
Toronto  Iron  company,  31. 

Toronto  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  works,  85. 
Tourmaline,  442. 
Tower  iron  mines,  124,  125,  126. 

Trap,  beds  of,  32  ;  Trappean  overflow,  37  ;  Trap  dykes,  69. 
Tread  well  gold  mine  (Alaska),  27. 

Trenton  formation,  41 ;  Underljring  the  western  peninsula,  42  ;  Building  stones,  42  ;  Gas  producing,  42. 
Tudor,  gold,  28,  110 ;  Lead,  30. 
Turner's  island,  phosphate,  439,  441. 

United  States  mining  laws,  277 ;  Technical  schools  in  the,  502. 
L7tah  mining  laws,  283. 
XJtica  formation,  42. 

Value  of  mineral  products,  209. 
Vankoughnet,  lead,  60. 
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Van  Nomuuit  furnaces,  320,  326,  327. 

V—eline.    See  Petroleum. 

Vetmilioii,  oooper  mine,  24,  26,  66,  88,  89, 104,  105,  108, 112,  113,  257,  434  ;  Platinum,  181 ;  Gold,  112,  205. 

Vermilion  Gold  company,  26,  425. 

Vemiilion  iron  range,  68,  123 ;  Theoretic  folding  of  the  series  of  schists  of,  124. 

Verte  ialaiMl,  sandstone,  74, 79,  235. 

Victoria  mine,  aripentiflMrous  galena,  29,  30, 147,  203 ;  Zinc,  30. 

Victoria  county,  iron,  132,  3^. 

Victoria  marUe  quarry,  Kadoc,  80. 

Victoria  nuning  laws,  291 ;  School  of  Mines,  521. 

Victoria  cape,  gold  location,  26. 

Wabigoon  Lake,  iron,  22,  144. 

Wages  at  copper  mines,  101,  102,  104,  406 ;    at  silver  mines,  199,  200,  201.  202 ;  at  iron  minee,  135,  400  ;  at 

mica  mine049 :  in  the  oil  regions,  158,  162. 164,  165 ;  at  phosphate  mines,  172,  173,  176,  178 :  at 

salt  works,  188,  191. 
Wahnapits  lake,  copper,  24  ;  Gold,  27, 112«  434,  435  ;  Valuable  mineral  discoveries  at,  434. 
Wallace  copper  mine,  24,  67,  91,  97. 
Wallace  iron  mine,  123, 142,  143. 
Wallbridge  iron  mine,  127, 132. 
Walkerton,  lithographic  stone,  45. 
Warmington  Stone  and  Marble  company,  228. 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  505,  512. 
Waters,  ores  in,  105 ;  Gold,  112,  433 ;  Copper,  24. 
Wellimrton  mine,  23,  91,  96.  100, 101,  404. 
West  Canada  Biining  company,  95,  96,  97,  238,  403. 
West  End  Silver  MounUin  nune,  35,  196,  199,  202,  240,  428. 
Western  Ontario  region,  54. 
Whitby,  natural  Ras,  152. 

Whitefish  lake,  sUver  region,  36,  202,  206,  207,  206,  239,  240,  241. 
Whitefish  river,  copper,  24,  97  ;  Gold,  91. 
White  Sand  river,  30. 
Whitinff,  243. 

Wigan  Mining  and  Mechanical  School,  493. 
Wilbur  iron  mine,  (see  Levant),  123,  129, 135,  136,  233,  292. 
Williams  ^Id  location,  110. 
Williams  iron  location,  135, 136. 
Wilson  iron  location,  136. 
Wilsonite,  442. 

Wingham,  salt,  45, 184,  187, 188. 

Winnip^  Consolidated  gold  mine,  23,  64, 109,  115,  116,  117,  446. 
Wisconsin  mining  laws,  283 ;  University  of,  512. 
Wolf  river,  lead,  38. 
WoUaston,  iron,  127,  133. 
Wood  alcohol,  88,  481. 
Woodchuck  gold  location,  118. 
Wool  oU,  158. 

Worcester  Free  School,  Massachusetts,  505. 
Wroxeter,  salt  boring,  55. 
Wyoming  mining  lawn,  284. 

Y  1  mine,  199. 

Yale  College^  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  504. 

Yorke  quarries,  74,  79. 

Zanesville  Iron  company,  133. 

Zenith  mine,  zinc,  30,  63. 

Zincblende,  10,  30,  59,  61,  62,  63,  198,  200,  203,  204,  205,  4.59. 

Zircon,  442. 
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